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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  May,  1878, 
just  nine  years  ago,  and  was  so  well  received  as  to  be  exhausted 
in  less  than  eighteen  months.  My  intention  was  to  comply  at 
once  with  the  demands  for  a  further  issue,  but  many  causes  have 
prevented  its  accomplishment.  Chief  among  them  is  the  fact 
that  the  literature  of  the  subject,  in  the  shape  of  manuals,  mono- 
graphs, and  more  especially  periodical  contributions,  has  increased 
in  such  a  full  and  constant  flow  as  to  convince  me,  on  each  fresh 
attempt  at  revision,  that  nothing  less  than  an  entire  re-writing  of 
the  book  would  suffice  to  do  justice  to  the  growing  importance  of 
the  theme.  The  calls  of  practice  and  literary  claims  in  other  direc- 
tions have  combined  to  impede  the  completion  of  this  project. 

Now  that  the  task  is  finished,  no  one  is  more  sensible  of 
its  imperfections  than  myself.  I  nevertheless  venture  to  express 
the  hope  that  my  readers  will  be  the  gainers  by  the  delay. 

Claiming  an  experience  of  twenty  years  of  uninterrupted  and 
exceptional  clinical  opportunities,  I  have  in  this  volume  en- 
deavoured to  tell  unreservedly  everj'thing  I  have  learned,  both  in 
Consulting-room  and  Hospital- ward,  which  is  likely  to  be  helpful 
in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  that  class  of  diseases  with  which 
my  professional  life  has  been  almost  exclusively  occupied. 

The  work  has  no  pretensions  to  be  considered  exhaustive.  It 
will  have  fulfilled  its  aim  if  it  is  accepted  as  containing  so  much 
information  on  the  subject  as  may  be  required  for  all  needs  of 
the  general  practitioner,  and  as,  at  least,  a  solid  basis  for  more 
extended  research  to  those  who  may  elect  to  practise  as 
specialists. 

Some  of  the  changes  and  additions  made  in  this  new  volume 
are  indicated  in  the  introductory  remarks  following  this  preface  : 
to  detail  all  would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary^.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  my  endeavour  to  give  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  vast 
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progress  of  the  specialty  since  the  former  edition  was  published 
has  involved  extension  of  the  letterpress  to  something  like  treble 
the  length  of  the  earlier  work.  The  engravings  have  been  quad- 
rupled, and  twenty  new  coloured  illustrations  have  been  added. 
Attention  may  also  be  drawn  to  the  much  fuller  consideration 
given  to  diseases  of  the  Nasal  passages,  as  well  as  to  the  sugges- 
tions concerning  such  Aural  affections  as  are  more  especially 
connected  with  morbid  conditions  of  the  Throat. 

The  practical  character  of  the  treatise  necessarily  makes  it 
somewhat  personal  in  its  tone,  but  there  is  neither  thought  nor 
wish  to  appropriate  all  that  is  taught  as  original.  On  the  con- 
trary, short  of  encyclopaedic  reiteration  of  references,  credit  is 
always  duly  accorded  to  other  labourers  in  the  same  vineyard. 

The  many  obligations  I  am  under  to  my  Hospital  colleagues 
for  their  interest  and  assistance  in  my  labours  are  acknowledged 
though  inadequately,  in  the  dedication  and  in  the  body  of  the 
book;    but    I   cannot   refrain  from  more  particular  mention  of 
Dr.  Dundas  Grant  and  Mr.  William  Hill. 

The  former,  since  he  joined  us  as  Registrar  in  1878,  and  later 
as  one  of  the  Surgeons,  has  never  failed  in  his  enthusiasm  to 
prosecute  any  fresh  inquiry  suggested  to,  or  emanating  from  him 
and  has  been  always  an  original  and  sympathetic  fellow-worker. 

Mr.  Hill,  our  present  Registrar  and  Pathologist,  has  rendered 
me  much  willing  and  valuable  aid  in  histological  investigations 
in  compilation  from  contemporary  literature,  and  in  revision  of 
the  proofs  generally. 

It  is  a  pleasure  also  to  acknowledge  the  great  assistance 
rendered  me  in  the  relation  of  cases,  by  the  zeal  and  efficiency 
with  which  former  Surgical  Registrars — Messrs.  J.  D.  Arnold 
(now  of  St.  Francisco),  Carmalt  Jones,  Percy  Jakins,  and  \V. 
Cant — have  performed  their  duties. 


36,  Weymouth  Street, 

Portland  Place,  W. 
Junff  1887. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

A.     ffEW  words  with  regard  to  the  aims  and  plan  of  this  work  may 
b^   useful  to  the  reader. 

Necessity  no  longer  exists  for  enforcing  the  value  of  the  laryngo- 

scrope.     By  its  means,  not  only  are  many  special  local  maladies, 

ot:lierwise  invisible  during  life,  brought  directly  under  the  eye  of 

tHe  observer,   but   in   many  serious  general   diseases,   such   as 

phthisis,  cancer,  and  syphilis,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  aneurismal 

or    glandular  tumours,  the  local   condition  of  the  larynx  thus 

revealed,  will  at  a  very  early  period  enable  us  to  form  a  diagnosis 

and  prognosis,  which  without  such  knowledge  would  be  often 

erroneous,  or  at  least  doubtful. 

^Ziemssen*  has  proposed,  and  ^Elsberg  has  also  insisted,  that 

courses  on  laryngoscopy  and  laryngological  technics,  as  well  as 

other  methods  of  diagnostic  and  therapeutical  procedures,  should 

p^^ccde  attendance  on  general  clinical  instruction,  the  argument 

being  based  on  correct  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  unless  the 

student  is  already  in  possession  of  the  technical  ability  required, 

the  mere  looking  on  the  performances,  or  listening  to  the  words, 

of  the  best  clinical  teacher  is  comparatively  valueless  for  his  own 

doings  in  practice.     Until  some  change  in  this  direction  is  effected, 

practical  skill  in  technical  specialties,  such  as  larj^ngology,  ophthal- 

molog}-,  and  otology  must  be  confined  to  the  minority  of  students 

*  The  small  numerals  attached  to  the  names  of  authorities  refer  to  the  Bibliographical 
lift  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 
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conscientiously  desirous  to  equip  themselves  at  all  points  for  their 
life-long  battle  with  disease,  and  to  the  still  smaller  number  of 
the  many,  who,  made  conscious  of  their  deficiencies  only  after 
their  entrance  into  practice,  have  the  opportunity,  by  post- 
graduate courses,  of  acquiring  that  information  and  facility 
unattained — possibly  unattainable — in  their  days  of  student- 
ship. 

In  the  hope  of  supplying  this  want — so  far,  at  least,  as  written 
pages  can  substitute  personal  instruction — this  book  has  been 
written. 

Clinical  study,  as  the  name  implies,  can  only  be  efficiently 
pursued  in  the  presence  of  the  patient ;  but  I  have  endeavoured  to 
frame  a  work  which,  in  its  bearings,  is  intended  to  be  essentially 
clinical.  It  is,  however,  hardly  necessary  to  give  the  warning  that 
rules  for  general  instruction  cannot  always  be  applied  without 
modification  to  individual  cases. 

Attention  is  mainly  directed  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
those  diseases  of  the  throat  which  have  been  brought  more  pro- 
minently into  view  since  the  introduction  of  the  laryngoscope. 

But  the  strong  reflected  light  necessary  for  laryngoscopy  has 
aided  in  more  accurate  observation  of  diseases  of  the  fauces  and 
pharj'nx ;  and  the  rhinoscope,  a  corollary  of  the  laryngeal  mirror, 
has  been  of  similar  service  in  reference  to  disorders  of  the  nasal 
passages.  Equal  consideration  is  therefore  given  to  the  various 
morbid  conditions  of  these  regions. 

Those  affections  which  may  be  considered  peculiar  to  the  throat 
and  nose  are  fully  discussed,  both  with  reference  to  their  local 
symptoms  and  their  effect  on  the  general  health.  In  the  case, 
however,  of  those  diseases,  such  as  diphtheria,  syphilis,  and 
phthisis — which,  although  manifesting  grave  symptoms  in  the 
throat  and  requiring  special  local  treatment,  are  in  point  of  fact 
primarily  the  result  of  a  general  poison — attention  is  given  prin- 
cipally to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  local  malady. 

With  the  intention  of  avoiding  unnecessary  repetition,  the 
earlier  chapters  are  written  with  such  method  and  detail  as  to 
make  them  a  key  to  the  rest  of  the  work.  In  order,  then,  that 
the  later  portions  may  be  well  understood,  it  is  essential  that  the 
preliminary  chapters  be  carefully  studied,  and  their  lessons 
thoroughly  mastered  with  the  aid  of  frequent  examinations  of  the 
healthy  throat  and  larynx:  diligence  and  perseverance  being  as 
necessary  for  this  purpose  as  they  are  for  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
healthy  chest-sounds  as  revealed  by  the  stethoscope,  or  of  the 
normal  fundus  of  the  eye  by  the  ophthalmoscope.     The  student 
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may  further  f)erfect  himself  by  adopting  one  of  the  methods  of 
auto-larj'ngoscopy. 

In  this  edition  the  section  on  Regional  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy, which  is  much  fuller  than  in  the  former,  is  placed  first. 
This  position  does  not  interfere  with  the  continuity  of  the  work, 
and  the  contents  may  be  perused  or  *  skipped,'  according  to  the 
inclination  or  state  of  knowledge  of  the  reader. 

The  chapters  on  Semeiolog}^-  and  General  Therapeutics  are  also 
given  ver}'  fully  ;  and  unless  these  be  attentively  considered,  the 
importance  of  the  references  to  differential  symptomatology  and 
treatment  of  the  various  diseases,  later  considered  under  their 
separate  headings,  cannot  be  appreciated. 

From  a  desire  not  to  unnecessarilv  increase  the  bulk  of  the 
work,  or  to  destroy  its  practical  character,  I  omitted  in  the 
former  edition  *  questions  of  purely  pathological  interest.'  I 
admit  the  justice  of  the  criticism  from  more  than  one  source,  that 
my  reticence  in  this  respect  was  carried  to  excess,  and  that  the 
book  would  have  been  made  more  valuable,  and  no  less  practical, 
by  the  insertion  of  more  complete  pathological  data.  This  want 
I  have  now  endeavoured  to  supply  ;  first,  by  a  new  chapter  on 
the  General  Etiology  and  Pathology  of  the  subject,  and  also  by 
direct  consideration  of  the  living  pathology  of  each  disease  when 
separately  treated.  I  use  the  word  *  living '  pathology  to  distinguish 
that  branch  of  the  subject  as  applied  to  patients  under  obser\-ation 
for  treatment,  from  that  knowledge  more  particularly  to  be  gained 
after  death.  With  a  few  exceptions — those  of  laryngeal  phthisis, 
cancer,  and  diphtheria — I  have  felt  constrained,  for  the  reasons 
originally  given  in  the  Preface  to  the  first  edition,  to  adhere 
to  my  decision  not  to  include  illustrations  or  descriptions  of 
post-mortem  appearances. 

In  the  separate  discussion  of  each  form  of  disease  the  arrange- 
ment of  signs,  symptoms,  and  methods  of  treatment  adopted  in 
these  general  chapters  is  as  far  as  possible  followed.  I  am  aware 
that  such  a  plan  is  open  to  certain  objections,  and  may  some- 
times cramp  the  flow  of  description  ;  but  the  advantages  for 
reference  and  comparison  of  a  uniform  method  to  the  busy  prac- 
titioner have  appeared  to  me  to  offer  ample  compensation. 

Histories  of  cases  in  detail  were  for  the  most  part  excluded 
in  the  former  edition.  This  rule  is  now  somewhat  modified,  and 
without  intention  to  make  the  volume  a  mere  transcript  of  my 
note-book,  short  accounts  of  cases  are  given  wherever  their  narra- 
tion is  thought  likely  to  elucidate  points  of  pathology,  diagnosis, 
or  practice.     In  addition,  all  the  drawings  of  diseased  appearances. 
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whether  in  the  text  or  in  the  coloured  plates,  are  accompanied 
by  explanatory  notes  bearing  on  the  nature  of  the  cases  illustrated. 

Pictorial  illustrations  of  disease  as  seen  with  the  laryngoscope 
and  rhinoscope  are  believed  to  be  essential  to  any  work  intended 
as  a  practical  guide.  The  illustrations  of  the  present  volume 
have  all  been  taken  from  nature.  The  engravings  represent  my 
own  drawings  on  the  wood,  or  are  fac-simile  reproductions.  The 
lithographs  also  were  placed  on  the  stone  by  myself.  In  the 
first  coloured  plate  of  the  normal  laryngeal  image  every  variety 
and  form  of  healthy  larynx  is  figured  ;  but  afterwards,  in  plates 
illustrative  of  disease,  only  those  points  which  are  departures 
from  the  normal  are  indicated,  and  a  type  is  taken  all  through  of 
the  most  usual  forms  of  larynx — that  seen  in  Figs,  i  and  2  of 
Plate  I.  Intended  to  represent  types  of  disease,  the  drawings 
have  in  a  few  instances  been  somewhat  conventionalized — that  is 
to  say,  accidental  differences  of  portraiture  have,  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  been  omitted.  Plates  I.  and  X.,  which  in  the  first 
edition  were  rendered  as  photographs  in  autotype  of  my  original 
drawings,  are  now  represented  by  lithographs  in  monochrome. 
Four  other  coloured  plates  further  elucidating  the  laryngoscopic 
and  morbid  appearances  of  Tuberculosis,  Syphilis,  Lupus,  Cancer, 
and  Diphtheria  have  been  added. 

The  lithographic  illustrations  are  arranged  with  especial  regard 
to  more  convenient  reference  than  is  usually  possible.  Each 
plate  can  be  opened  out  so  as  to  lie  beside  the  book  during 
perusal  of  the  text  descriptive  of  the  disease  pictorially  illustrated. 

Wood  engravings,  most  of  which  are  original,  have  been  inserted 
where  necessary- .  Their  number  in  this  edition  is  more  than  treble 
that  in  the  former;  and  this  increase  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  I  have  been  able  to  include  a  very  complete  series  of  original 
illustrations  of  the  anatomy  of  the  larynx  from  Voice,  Songy  and 
Speech,  For  permission  to  do  this  I  am  indebted  to  my 
esteemed  friend  and  co-author  of  that  work,  Mr.  Emil  Behnke, 
and  also  to  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston, 
and  Co.  I  have  likewise  added  several  new  figures  illustrating 
the  anatomy  of  the  pharynx,  nares,  and  soft  palate,  numerous 
original  drawings  of  lar>'ngoscopic  portraits  of  disease,  and  some 
interesting  views  of  the  lar>'nx  and  soft  palate  in  tone-production 
— these  last  also  from  Voice,  Soufr,  and  Speech. 

As  to  the  instruments,  except  for  purposes  of  comparison,  only 
those  found  of  value  in  my  own  practice  are  figured.  They  are 
generally  drawn  to  scale,  so  as  to  be  available  as  working  draw- 
ings.    The  majority  of  the  instruments  illustrated  and  described 
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have  been  made  for  me  according  to  my  patterns  by  Messrs. 
Krohne  and  Sesemann,  of  Duke  Street,  Manchester  Square ;  but 
I  am  also  much  indebted  to  Messrs.  Coxeter  and  to  Messrs.  Mayer 
and  Meltzer  for  carrying  out  and  perfecting  several  of  my 
crude  suggestions  as  to  new  instruments  and  improvements. 
Without  the  mechanical  and  practical  skill  of  such  firms,  the  so- 
called  inventions  of  many  of  us  would  prove  but  of  slight  utility 
when  tested  in  the  consulting-room  or  operating  theatre. 

As  mentioned  in  the  preface,  care  has  been  exercised  to  give 
the  names  of  all  to  whom  credit  is  accorded  for  originality  as  well 
as  of  those  from  whom  I  may  differ  on  points  of  theory  and 
practice,  and  any  omission  in  either  of  these  directions  is  acci- 
<lental.  With  a  view,  however,  of  ensuring  greater  comfort  of 
perusal,  the  luxury  of  foot-notes  or  intercalated  references  is 
sdtogether  dispensed  with,  and  their  space  supplied  by  a  biblio- 
graphical list  of  references  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  quote  very  largely  from  the  writings  of 
my  American  confreres  in  the  specialty.  No  excuse  is  needed  for 
this  procedure,  because  from  no  quarter  have  we  derived,  in  these 
later  days,  so  many  original  observations  and  suggestions  of  real 
practical  value  as  from  the  members  of  the  American  Laryngo- 
logical  Association. 

One  word   more  —  to    avoid    reiteration,   it    is  to   be   noted 
Xhsit  allusion  to  *  colleagues  *   refers   always  to   my  co-workers 
on  the   surgical  staff  of  the  Central  London  Throat  and  Ear 
liospital,  who,  in  addition  to  a  willingness  at  all  times  to  give  me 
assistance  in  my  own  work,  have  with  rare  liberality  and  unani- 
mity always  drawn  my  attention  to  any  cases  of  unusual  interest 
cxcurring  in  their  own  practice. 

Lastly,  a  full  list  of  formulae  of  remedies  is  appended,  reference 
being  made  to  it  in  the  text  by  numerals  corresponding  to  those 
affixed  to  the  formulae. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

AVATOmr  AMD  FHT8I0L0OY  OF  THE  THROAT  AHD  HOSE. 

Althocgh  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work,  wiitten  as  it  is  for 
ad\'anced  students  and  practitioners  of  medicine,  to  discuss  in 
detail  the  anatomy  and  phj-siolc^-  of  the  larj-nx,  some  brief 
account  of  its  structure  and  uses  is  essential  to  a  right  compre- 
hension of  the  larjTigoscopic  image,  as  well  as  of  the  changes 
made  b\'  disease  both  in  tissue  and  function,  as  \newed  with  the 
laij-ngeal  mirror.  For  the  same  reason,  but  more  briefly,  it  will 
be  necessarj'  to  re\iew  the  more  salient  features  of  the  anatomy 
and  functions  of  the  pharjnx,  soft  palate,  nostrils,  etc 

The  Larynx  may  be  described  as  a  box  composed  of  cartilages 
which  are  connected  by  ligaments  and  membranes,  and  acted 
upon  by  \'arious  muscles.  Commenting  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,, 
it  extends  downwards  as  far  as  the  trachea,  constituting  the  first 
portion  of  the  respirator}'  tract,  and  containing  the  organ  of 
voice. 

Anteriorly  it  is  almost  subcutaneous,  and  forms  the  well- 
knowTi  prominence  called  Adam's  apple,  or  Pomum  Adami 
(Fig.  I.,  i) :  on  each  side  of  it  lie  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck, 
and  its  posterior  wall  forms  the  anterior  boundar}'  of  the  phar\*nx. 
In  shape  this  voice-box  is  irregularly  triangular,  the  apex  being  in 
front,  the  base  behind.  It  is  open  below  and  above.  Below  it  is 
continuous  wth  the  trachea  (Fig.  I.,  14),  and  above  it  opens 
into  the  pharj-nx,  its  aperture  in  this  direction  being  closed  by  a 
kind  of  movable  lid — the  epiglottis  (Fig.  I.,  13). 

The  skeleton  of  the  larj'nx  is  constructed  of  nine  separate  parts, 
viz.,  four  cartilages,  the  thyroid  (Fig.  I.,  7),  cricoid  (Fig.  I.,  2),  and 
two  arj-tenoid,  (Fig.  III.,  i  and  2) ;  one  principal  fibro-cartilage, 
the  epiglottis  (Fig.  I.,  13) ;  and  four  smaller  fibro-cartilages,  those 
of  Wrisberg  (Fig.  V.,  11  and  12)  and  of  Santorini  (Fig.  V.,  9  and 
10),  two  of  each.  These  latter  are  of  little  practical  importance, 
being,  as  it  were,  merely  supplementarj- to  the  arytenoids.  *  Luschka 
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further  describes  as  occasionally  present  one  inter-arytenoid 
cartilage ;  and  as  more  frequently  existing,  two  pairs  of  small 
cartilages,  the  sesamoideas  anteriores  and  posteriores  (Fig.  XI., 
II  and  12).  The  four  first-named  cartilages  are  liable  to  ossifica- 
tion as  the  result  of  age  or  disease,  but  the  epiglottis  and  other 
fibro-cartilages  never  undergo  this  process.  The  various  carti- 
l^es,  large  and  small,  are  connected  by  ligaments,  and  by  a 
variety  of  articulations  are  capable  of  many  movements. 


■-  Prommeoceoflhytoidcanilage(Pomum  8,9   Superior  cotnua  of  ihyroid. 

Aduni).  10.   Right  inferior  cornua  of  thyroid, 

^.   Cricoid  carl itage.  II.  Arliculation  of  the  thyroid  with  the 
3»  4.   L'pper  border  of  cricoid,  cricoid. 

S*  6.  Lower  border  of  cricoid.  la.  Crico- thyroid  aperture. 

7.  Thyroid  can ibge.  13.  K|)iglolli$.     14.  Trachea. 

The  Thyroid  cartiU^e  {Bnptot,  a  shield)  is  the  largest  of  the 
larj-ngeal  cartilages  {Fig.  I.,  7,  and  Fig.  II.,  12  and  13),  and 
is  well  named  the  shield  of  the  voice-box,  containing  and  pro- 
tecting as  it  does  the  essential  parts  of  the  vocal  organ — the 
vocal  cords.  Latterly  C.  *Ludwig  has  called  it  the  '  Stretching ' 
cartilage,  because  the  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  is  dependent  on 
the  lever-like  movements  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  is  composed 
of  two  al«  or  wings,  united  anteriorly  at  a  sharp  angle  by  a  centre- 
[Mece,  the  lamina  mediana  cartilaginis  thyroidea:  (Fig.  1.,  i),  which 
is  found  at  every  age,  and  in  both  sexes.    The  vocal  cords, 
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(Fig.  HI.,  6,  3, 3),  as  well  as  the  thyro-arytenoidei  intemi  muscles, 
are  attached  to  this  median  lamina.  The  wings  of  the  thyroid 
(Fig.  II.,  12,  13),  expanding  outwards  and  backwards,  form  the 
two  lateral  walls  of  the  larynx.  Their  superior  horns  or  comua 
(Fig.  II.,  I,  2)  are  connected  with  the  hyoid  bone  (Fig.  II.,  5)  by  the 
thyro-hyoid  ligaments ;  and  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  extending 
between  the  comua  and  the  hyoid  bone  serves  to  still  more 
closely  connect  these  two  structures.  The  epiglottis  (Fig.  11.,  10, 11) 
is  attached  to  the  interior  of  its  superior  margin  by  the  thyro- 
epiglottic  ligament,  while   inferiorly    the  thyroid  and    cricoid 
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1,3,  Supeiior carnua of  thyroid.  lo,  it.  kpigloltis. 

3,  4,  Interior  cornua  of  thyroid.  II,  13.  aW  of  thyroid  ci 

J.  Hyoid  bone.  14.  Cricoid  carlila^. 

o,  7.  Comua  or  hyoid  bone.  tj.  Crico-thyioid  membrane. 

8,  9.  Thyro-hyoid  ligaments.  lo.  Trachea. 

cartilages  are  connected  by  that  most  important  surgical  structure, 
the  crico-thyroid  membrane  (Fig.  II.,  15).  Two  inferior  comua  of 
the  thyroid  are  further  united  to  the  cricoid  by  capsular  ligaments 
lined  with  synovial  membrane  (Fig.  II.,  3,  4) ;  while  to  the  aryte- 
noids the  thyroid  is  united  by  the  vocal  cords,  and  by  the  thyro- 
arytenoid muscles  (Fig.  IV.,  i,  2,3,  4). 

The  Cricoid  cartilage  (Fig.  III.,  10)  receives  its  name  from  its 
ring-like  form  (*/>wos,  a  ring).  C.  Ludwig  calls  it  the  '  Founda- 
tion '  cartilage,  because  upon  it  is  built,  as  it  were,  the  whole 
framework  of  the  larynx.     As  we  have  seen,  the  thyroid  rests 
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upon  it  by  its  inferior  cornua  (Fig.  II.,  3,  4),  and  on  it  rotate  the 
aiytenoid  cartilages  (Fig.  III.,  i,  2).  It  may  also  be  considered  as 
the  capital  of  the  column  of  the  trachea,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  fibrous  tissue  (Fig.  I.,  5,  6).  It  is  narrow,  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tioo.  .anteriorly,  but  broad  and  deep  behind.  Continuing  the 
comparison  to  a  signet-ring,  the  part  corresponding  to  the  seal 
is  thus  seen  to  be  placed  posteriorly.  The  lower  rim  of  the 
cartilage  (Fig.  I.,  5,  6)  is  nearly  horizontal  in  position,  but  its 
upper  margin  (Fig.  I.,  3,  4),  from  the  greater  depth  of  the 
posterior  part  inclines  from  before  upwards  and  backwards.     The 


Kto.  111.— Side  View  ok  Larvnx,  showino  the  IsTERioit,  the  Rkjiit  Plate 


I,  z.  Aiyleooid  cactilages.  7.  Facet   lot  articulation  i>f  the  thyroid 

J,  3-  l*ro£cs5i  vocales  of  the  arytenoids.  with  the  cricoiil. 

4.  Processus  musculus  of  the  right  arytenoid.      8.  Left  plate  of  the  tbyniid. 

5.  Upper  border  of  cricoid.  9.  Left  superior  comu  of  thyroid. 

6.  3,  5.  Vocal  cords.  10.  Cricoid  cartilage. 

II.  Trachea. 

posterior  part  of  the  cricoid,  the  lamina  carlHaginis  cricoida,  is 
hexagonal  in  shape,  neither  the  sides  nor  the  angles,  however, 
being  exactly  similar,  although  the  two  halves  are  symmetrical. 
In  the  median  line  behind  and  internally  is  an  elevated  ridge 
which  separates  two  slight  depressions  for  the  insertion  of  the 
posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscles,  while  in  front  there  is  a  notch, 
the  space  between  this  part  of  the  cartilage  and  the  thyroid 
being  filled  in,  as  already  stated,  by  the  crico-thyroid  membrane 
(Fig.  II.,  15).  On  its  posterior  and  superior  aspect  it  presents 
two  broad  cup-shaped  articular  facets  for  the  reception  of  the 
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bases  of  the  arj-tenoid  cartilages.  Further,  the  cricoid  cartilage 
marks  the  level  of  the  commeacement  of  the  oesc^hagns,  and  is 
surgically  interesting  from  the  ^t  that  its  posterior  sur&ce 
offers  the  only  'point  of  resistance  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
gallet,  and  is  (probably  on  this  account)  a  givoiirite  seat  of 
malignant  ulceration. 

The  Arytenoid  cartilages  (Fig.  HI.,  i  and  z),  two  id  number) 
are  p)Tamidal  in  shape,  their  apices  pointing  upwards  and  inwards, 
and  when  joined  tc^ether  they  bear  a  fencifnl  resemblance  to  a 
pitcher  iapvraaia).  Situated  at  the  back  of  the  lar>-nx,  they  arti- 
culate by  their  bases,  which  are  concave  from  before  backwards. 


'.  i.  i.  4'  Left  1-ocal  conl  and  ihe  Ihyro 
aiylrnoidcui  muKle. 

5,  7.  Crico-aritenoideus  lateralis  muscle, 

with  the  articular  facets  already  described,  on  the  upper  and 
posterior  part  of  the  cricoid  (Fig.  III.,  4).  Ludwig  calls  the 
arytenoids  the  'Regulating'  cartilages  (Stellknorpel),  because  on 
their  position  depends  the  shape  of  the  chink  of  the  glottis.  The 
base  of  the  arytenoid,  by  means  of  which  it  articulates  with  the 
cricoid,  is  prolonged  into  two  distinct  processes.  One,  the  pos- 
terior (Fig.  III.,  4),  has  the  shape  of  a  hook,  and  not  only  gives 
attachment  to  the  crico-arjtenoid  muscles  (both  posticus  and 
lateralis),  ser^-ing  them  as  a  lever,  but  it  also  answers  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  position  of  the  arj-tenoid  on  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
Luschka  calls  it  accordingly  the  processus  musculo-articularis.    The 
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anterior  part  of  the  bases  of  the  arytenoids — the  processus  vocalis 
(Fig.  III..  3,  3)— is  a  projection  the  point  of  which  may  be  per- 
ceived with  the  larynogoscope  as  a  yellow  spot  visible  through 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vocal  cords  to  which  this  process 
givis  attachment.  The  arytenoid  cartilages  are  connected  at 
their  apices  with  the  epiglottis  by  means  of  the  aryteno- 
epiglottidean — or,  for  brevity,  the  ary-epiglottic  folds  (Fig.  VI., 
1 1,  13  and  12,  14),  and  with  the  thyroid  (in  addition  to  the  bond 


tu:.  V.-Srt>E  View  of 

MOR.iAOM    AND 

THE  Larynx,  smowimi  the  Leki-  Ventricle  of 
THK  Leff  ARV-EriiiLivmi:  Lkjament, 

1,  3.   Left  vocal  cord.                                             6.   Elevalbn  indicating  the  sile  of  the 

cartiU^  of  SanlorinL                                            the   cuneiform    cartilage     running 
4,  5,  3,  I.   tnlrance  to  left  \-enlricle  of  Mor-               down  10  4. 

«.  S-  left     «nlric«lar     band    (false      vocal             ligament. 

totiK.                                                              8.  Arjlenoiileus  muscle. 

of  union  afforded  by  the  vocal  cords)  by  the  thyro-arylenoid 
ligaments  (ventricular  bands  or  false  vocal  cords.  Fig.  V.,  4,  5), 
which  are  attached  to  their  anterior  surface. 

The  Cartila^sof  Santorini  (Fig.  V.,  3)  are  continuations  of 
the  upper  pointed  extremities  of  the  arytenoids.  They  are  coni- 
cal in  shape,  small,  and  very  pliant.  Their  use,  probably, 
besides  giving  way  to  the  epiglottis  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  and 
thereby  rendering  the  closure  of  the  cavum  laryngis  as  complete 
as  possible,  is  also  to  protect  the  apices  of  the  arjtenoid  cartilages 
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from  the  pressure  of  the  epiglottis  during  deglutition,  and  'Elsberg 
appropriately  named  them  the  '  Buffer  cartilages.' 

The  CartiU^es  of  Wrisbei^  (Fig.  VI.,  ii,  12),  or  the  cuneiform 
cartilages  (Fig.  VI.,  18,  19),  are  two  little  wedge-shaped  bodies 
imbedded  in  the  ary-epiglottic  fold  (Fig.  VI.,  11, 13,  and  12, 14)  in 
front  of  the  arytenoids,  and  are  surrounded  by  the  glands  of  Mor- 
gagni.  They  terminate  above  in  two  rounded  projections  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  cartilages  of  Santorini  (Fig.  VI.,  9  and  10), 
and  their  lower  ends,  according  to  some  writers,  dwindle  away  in 


1,  a.  Ciic(n<1  c 

3,  4.  Arytenoideus  muscle  (ci 
5  and  6,  Vocal  cords. 
5,  7,  6,  8.  EnlTuices  lo  ventricles  of  Mot- 
s' and  8.  Superior  Thyto-arylenoid  ligaments 
(venliicular  buids). 


Behjnu. 

Cartilages  of  Santorini. 
II  ana  ll,  Carlilages  of  Wri&berg. 
II,  13,  and  12,  14.  Aiylcno^piglotlii 

(ary-epigloHic)  ligaments. 
15.  Epiglottis,     16.  Trachea. 
17.  Cushion  of  epiglottis. 
18  and  19.  Cuneiform  cartilages. 


the  direction  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  arytenoids ;  while 
others  ascribe  to  them  the  shape  of  the  letter  L,  the  horizontal 
arm  of  which  follows  the  direction  of  the  vocal  cords  (Fig.  VI., 
5  and  6). 

The  Posterior  sesamoid  cartilag:es,  discovered  by  Luschka, 
are  not  invariably  present,  but,  being  frequently  found  in  both 
sexes,  they  nevertheless  deserve  some  notice.  They  are  very 
small,  oblong  in  shape,  and  are  attached  by  means  of  delicate 
ligaments,  above  to  the  cartilages  of  Santorini,  and  below  to  the 
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arytenoids.  Their  position  is  close  to  the  lateral  margin  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages,  where  these  are  surmounted  by  the  cartilages 
of  Santorini. 

The  Anterior  sesamoid  cartilages  (Fig.  XII.,  11  and  12),  each 
scarcely  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  are  embedded  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  they  are  united  to  the 
thyroid  by  means  of  a  tough  tissue  which  never  ossifies,  and 
which  serves  as  a  point  of  attachment  not  only  for  the^  vocal 
cords,  but  also  for  the  thyro-arytenoidei  interni  muscles.  The 
existence  of  the  anterior  sesamoid  cartilages  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception. 

The  Inter-arytenoid  cartilage  is  a  little  body  which  is  some- 
times found  between  the  arytenoids.  It  was  first  noticed  by 
Luschka,  who  describes  a  case  in  which  it  had  the  appearance  of 
a  yellowish  prominence,  that  might  easily  have  been  mistaken 
for  an  abscess  when  seen  with  the  laryngoscope.  It  is  but  very 
exceptionally  present. 

The  Epiglottis  (Fig.  VI.,  15)  is  a  thin  fibro-cartilage,  leaf-like 
in  shape,  continuous  with  the  base  of  the  tongue,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  three  ligaments — one  median  and  two  lateral  glosso- 
epiglottic  folds,  and  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  superior 
notch  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  by  the  thyro-epiglottic  ligament. 
Its  upper  margin  is  free  and  of  varying  contour.  Further  mucous 
folds  connect  it  with  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  it  is  united  to 
the  hyoid  bone  by  the  hyo-epiglottic  ligament.  During  respira- 
tion the  epiglottis  remains  more  or  less  erect ;  during  vocalization 
it  moves  to  some  extent,  and  during  deglutition  it  is  pressed 
firmly  over  the  laryngeal  orifice. 

So  much  for  the  firamework  of  the  larynx.  Internally  it  is  lined 
by  mucous  membrane  continuous  with  that  of  the  mouth  and 
pharynx,  and  covered  with  epithelium,  the  nature  of  which 
will  be  presently  described.  The  larynx  is  greatly  strength- 
ened by  a  continuous  layer  of  elastic  fibrous  tissue  deposited 
between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  laryngeal  cartilages. 
This  serves  as  a  connecting  link  of  parts  not  united  by  special 
ligamentous  structures. 

The  cavity  of  the  larynx  is  divided  into  three  compartments  ; 
the  first  and  largest  (supra-glottic)  is  that  which  lies  above  the 
ventricular  bands,  and  is  heart-shaped,  the  broader  part  being 
situated  anteriorly,  and  corresponding  to  the  line  of  the  epiglottis, 
the  lateral  walls  being  formed  by  the  folds  connecting  the  epi- 
glottis with  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 
The  second  or  glottic  division  is  that  part  which  comprises  the 
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ventricular  bands  (Fig.  VI.,  7  and  8),  the  vocal  cords  (Fig.  VI.,  5 
and  6),  and  the  ventricles  of  Morgagni. 

The  Ventricular  Bands,  formerly  called  false  vocal  cords,  are 
longitudinal  glandular  folds  of  mucous  membrane  containing  a 
little  fibrous  tissue  (superior  thyro-arytenoid  ligaments).  An- 
teriorly they  are  attached  to  the  thyroid  (Fig.  V.,  5)  and  posteriorly 
to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  arytenoids.  They  are  capable  of 
being  closely  approximated,  and  by  this  means  the  upper  division 
of  the  cavity  of  the  larynx  is  separated  from  the  two  lower  ones, 
thus  forming  a  narrow  tube  with  a  closed  bottom.  This  closure 
of  the  ventricular  bands  always  takes  place  at  the  moment  of 
deglutition,  and  in  many  other  muscular  efforts. 

The  Vocal  Cords,  bands,  tongues,  reeds,  ligaments,  or  lips 
(Figs,  v.,  1, 2)  and  (VI.,  5  and  6),  as  they  have  been  variously  called, 
and  which  are,  in  fact,  the  inferior  thyro-arytenoid  ligaments,  are 
two  ledges  or  bands  composed  of  yellow  elastic  tissue,  covered 
with  a  thin,  closely  adherent  layer  of  mucous  membrane,  and 
admitting  of  elongation  and  contraction  according  to  the  relative 
position  of  the  cartilages  from  which  they  spring.  Their  length, 
when  at  rest,  is  in  the  male  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch ;  in  the 
female  about  half  an  inch.  The  exact  attachments  of  the  cords  to 
the  thyroid  and  to  the  arytenoids  respectively  have  been  explained 
above,  but  it  has  to  be  noted  that  they  are  in  no  sense  of  the 
nature  of  strings.  Their  contour  on  section  is  not  round  but 
triangular  and  their  shape  is  therefore,  that  of  a  prism  ;  the  bases 
are  firmly  attached  along  their  whole  length  to  the  thyroid 
cartilages,  and  neither  the  superior  nor  inferior  surfaces  are 
entirely  free,  only  their  thin  opposing  edges — that  portion  which 
would  on  section  constitute  the  apices  of  the  triangles.  In  strong 
contrast  with  the  red  ventricular  bands  the  vocal  cords  are  white, 
and  this  is  particularly  well  marked  in  women. 

The  Ventricles  of  Morgag^ni  (Fig.  VI.,  5,  7  and  6,  8)  are  two 
pockets  or  pouches  in  the  lateral  walls  of  the  cavity  of  the  larynx, 
the  entrances  to  which  are  bounded  above  by  the  ventricular  bands 
and  below  by  the  vocal  cords.  They  are  oblong  in  shape,  and 
vary  very  greatly  in  size  in  different  individuals.  They  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  reach  as  far  as  the  corresponding  part  of  the  upper  margin 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  but  occasionally  they  extend  beyond  it ; 
sometimes  indeed  they  may  be  traced  to  just  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane,  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  root  of  the  tongue.  The 
ventricles  are  invested  with  a  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  but  they  are 
also  partly  in  contact  with  fibres  of  the  thryo-arytenoid  (Fig.  IV., 
i>  2,  3,  4),  and  of  the  thyro-epiglottic  muscles.    They  are  more- 
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Mver  surrounded  by  muciparous  glands,  which  reach  down  to  the 
lateraJ  attachments  of  the  surface  of  the  vocal  cords. 

The  third,  or  infra-glottic  division,  is  that  portion  of  the 
larj'iix  which  extends  from  the  inferior  surface  of  the  vocal  cords 
to  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid — the  beginning  of  the  trachea. 
The  second  division  of  the  larynx  is,  in  the  physiological  as  well 
.as  in  a  clinical  sense,  the  most  important  of  the  three;  for  not 
only  by  the  action  of  air  expired  from  the  lungs  on  to  the  vocal 
cords  is  vocal  sound  actually  produced,  but  these  same  vocal  cords 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the  function  of  respiration.  This  narrow 
orifice  may  well  be  termed  '  the  portal  of  the  breath  of  life.' 
Technically,  it   is  called  the  Glottis,  or  more  correctly,  Rima 


Fitt.  VII.— The  Lakvn 


w 


{•T^rTi,, 


Fh;.  IX.— The  Labvnx  in  Def.i' 
Bkeatiiisi:. 
1'.  I'.  Venlricularbanils.orpockclligamen 
fotmeily  called  Talse  vncal  andi. 

B.  Bifurcation  of  Irachea. 

C.  Cushion  of  epiglottis. 
.  Cartilages  of  .Santorini. 


-Glottidis  (chink  of  the  glottis).  The  rima  glottidis  in  repose  is 
more  or  less  elliptical  in  shape  (sm  Plate  X.,  Fig.  92;  and  Fig.  VII,), 
longer  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  measuring  nearly  one  inch 
in  the  former  and  two  or  three  lines  less  in  the  latter.  The  form 
of  the  rima  glottidis  varies  greatly  in  different  actions  of  the 
cords,  being  almost  closed  in  the  production  of  certain  vocal  notes 
(Fig.  VIII.),  while  in  full  inspiration  its  form  is  irregularly  tri- 
angular {Fig.  IX.),  the  apex  being  anteriorly  at  the  thyroid  angle, 
whence  the  vocal  cords  arise  (anterior  commissure  of  the  vocal 
cords);  the  two  posterior  angles  at  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  where 
the  same  cords  are  inserted,  the  base,  which  is  somewhat  curved, 
being  formed  by  the  space  between  these  cartilages  (inter -aryte- 
Qoid  space,  or  posterior  commissure  of  the  vocal  cords). 
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We  have  oow  to  treat  of  the  fanctional  movemeots  of  the 
vocal  cords,  which  are  regulated  by  certain  muscles. 
Of  these  it  «il]  be  saflicient  to  enumerate  those  known  as  the 


Fii;.  ,\.— The  MI'sclbs  of  the  Lakynx  seen  from  Dehim). 

I.  1.  (-ricoiil  cartilige.  II,  I5<  14-   KpiglotlU. 

3i  4.  Aiylenuiileua  muvcle.  16.  Trachea. 

S  nnil  6.  Thyruiil  ouliloge.  I7-  Thicker  (cushion)  p<>ition  of  epigloiiis. 

7,8.  Ilyiilrl  lionu.  i8ancll9.  Ciico-arytenoiilci  posterior  muscles. 

9arKl  la.  Cartilairn  of  Santorim.  30,31  and  12,13.  Ar^cnoidei  constrictores 
■oanct  I).  rarlilni^iiarWrislxrg.  vesdbuli  laryngis  muscles. 

intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx,  which  may  be  classlBed  somewhat 

fts  follows : 

MUSCLES. 

1.— CovRiiMNn  THE  Shape  ov  the  Rima  Glotthus, 

The  tMKturliu  crico-arylenoidei         ....      Widen  Ihe  aperture. 

The  crici'-arylenuiilei  laiciale*  anil  Ihe  arylenoidcus,  \ 

nuikteil   1>y  the   thyro-arytenoidei,    exlemi    and  t  Close  Ihe  aperture. 

inlcini,  niid  the  ary-eiriglotlici     ■  •  ; 

II.-c;ovERNJS<:  THE  Pmii  OF  thk  Voice. 

Thi'criiMiihyriiidei,  ai»iklc<I  liythe  crico-arylenoiilci, )  _  .  ,        , 

,  _.      '  '  '  I  Tense  the  vocal  eon].. 


Thrlliyrr.nr>ie 


I  Shorten,  relax,  and  bring  ir 
)  sition  the  vocal  cords. 


Thf  Crico-arytenoidei  postici  (Fig.  X.,  i8  and  19)  are  the 
sr]>»mtors  or  abductors  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  are  called  into 
action  on  inspiration.  They  are  two  triangular  muscles,  the  bases 
of  which  arc  attached  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  cricoid  carti- 
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lage,  from  which  origin  they  converge  upwards  and  outwards  in 
such  a  manner  as  eventually  to  grasp  the  processi  musculares  of 
the  arytenoids  (Fig.  III.,  4).  By  drawing  these  backwards  and  in- 
wards the  processi  vocales  (Fig.  III.,  3)  are  moved  outwards,  and 
the  rima  glottidis  is  thus  thrown  open.  The  extent  to  which  this 
takes  place  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  varying  requirements  of 
deep  or  ordinary  respiration. 

^Carl  Merkel  and  *  Professor  Turner  have  described  an  occa- 
sional additional  muscle  of  the  larynx  which  when  present  exists 
unsymmetrically,  i,c.,  only  on  one  side.  It  arises  close  to  the 
origin  of  the  outer  or  anterior  fibres  of  the  crico-arytenoideus 
porticus,  so  that  it  appears  as  an  additional  portion  of  the  same. 
It  does  not,  however,  pass  upwards  with  this  last  muscle,  but 
extends  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  and  after  a  short  course 
is  attached  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  inferior  horn  of  the 
th}Toid  cartilages.  The  inferior  lar^'ngeal  nerve  passes  under  it, 
and  the  kerato-cricoid  ligament  crosses  it  at  nearly  a  right  angle. 
The  entire  muscle  is  about  3-4'"  long,  and  it  has  received  the 
name  of  the  Kerato-cricoid.  Merkel  does  not  attach  import- 
ance to  its  action,  which  is  supposed  to  fix  the  lower  horn  of  the 
thyroid  backwards  and  downwards,  and  thus  to  oppose  in  some 
measure  the  portion  of  the  crico-thyroid  muscle  connected  to  the 
sinterior  margin  of  the  horn.  The  frequency  of  appearance  of 
this  muscle  is  given  by  Turner  as  about  21  per  cent.  The  same 
observer's  examination  modifies  Merkel's  statement  that  the 
muscle  is  always  unilateral. 

The  Crico^arytenoidei  laterales  (Fig.  IV.,  5,  7)  have  their 
origin  along  the  upper  border  and  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  sides 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  they  are  directed  obliquely  upwards 
and  backwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  angles  of  the  bases 
ithe  processi  musculares)  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  (Fig.  III.,  4). 
The  action  of  these  muscles  is  to  rotate  the  processi  vocales 
(Fig.  III.,  3)  inwards,  thereby  approximating  the  vocal  cords  in 
Pronation. 

The  Arytenoideus  (Fig.  X.,  3,  4)  is  a  square  muscle,  which  is 

^tt^ched  to  the  posterior  concave  aspect  of  the  arytenoid  car- 

^ila.ges,  and  it  serves  to  assist  the  crico-arytenoidei  laterales  in 

closing  the  glottis.     If  the  action  of  the  arytenoideus  precedes 

ttia^t  of  the  crico-arytenoidei   laterales,  then  the   rima   glottidis 

^^es  for  a  moment  a  rhomboid  shape ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 

tKe  action  of  the  crico-arytenoidei  laterales  precedes  that  of  the 

arytenoideus,  then  the  vocal  cords  will  be  approximated,  while 

the  space  between  the  arj-tenoid  cartilages  remains  open.     If  the 
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arytenoideus  be  paralyzed,  then  the  rima  glottidis  takes  thislatte? 
shape  permanently  during  phonation  (Plate  X.,  Fig.  99). 

The  Th3rro-ar3rt;enoidei  (Fig.  IV.,,  i,  2,  3,  4)  are  broad  flal 
muscles  running  parallel  with  the  vocal  cords,  by  which  they 
partly  covered.  These  muscles  are  attached  posteriorly  to  the 
base  and  anterior  surface  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  ante- 
riorly to  the  receding  angle  of  the  thyroid.  Various  sub-divisions 
of  these  muscles  have  been  made,  but  for  practical  purposes  it  is 
sufficient  to  consider  only  two,  namely,  the  external  and  the  in- 
ternal. When  the  thyro-arytenoidei  externi  contract,  they  draw 
up  the  thyroid  cartilage,  after  having  overcome  the  resistance  of 
the  crico-thyroidei  (Fig,  XL,  i,  2,  3),  thereby  slackening  the  vocal 
cords.  The  actions  of  the  crico-thyroidei  and  the  thyro-arytenoidei 
externi  are,  therefore,  antagonistic.  The  former  are  tensors  or 
elongators,  and  the  latter  shorteners  or  relaxors,  of  the  vocal 
cords.  The  thyro-arytenoidei  have,  however,  the  additional, 
important  function  of  pressing  together  the  inner  edges  of  the 
vocal  cords  in  phonation,  while  the  special  purpose  of  the  internal 
fibres  is  to  regulate  the  finer  gradations  in  the  shape  of  the  vocal 
chink  during  singing.  The  thyro-arytenoidei  have  been  called  the 
vocal  muscles — a  name  which  they  well  deserve,  for,  when  they  are 
paralyzed,  total  loss  of  voice  is  the  result.  Their  description  would 
not  be  complete  without  mentioning  two  additional  external 
bundles  of  fibres,  one  on  either  side,  which,  although  they  assist 
in  narrowing  the  rima  glottis,  have  for  their  main  purpose  the 
approximation  of  the  ventricular  bands  (Fig.  VI.,  7,  8), 

The  Ary-epiglottici  (Fig.  VI.,  20,  21,  and  22,  23)  are  two 
thin  flal  muscles  which,  arising  from  the  outer  and  posterior 
border  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  pass  upwards  and  over  to  the 
opposite  side  through  the  ary- epiglottic  folds  to  the  epiglottis, 
encircling  in  their  route  the  tapering  points  of  the  arytenoids  just 
beiow  the  cartilages  of  Santorini,  and  then  stretching  across  the 
cuneiform  cartilages.  These  muscles  have  received  the  names  of 
the  coiistriclores  vestibuli  laryngis. 

The  Crico-thjrroidei  (Fig.  XI,.  i,  2,  3)  are  the  only  intrinsic 
muscles  of  the  larjnx  perceptible  from  the  outside  of  the  throat. 
Each  of  them  consists  of  two  bundles,  which  together  present  a 
fan-like  appearance.  Their  lower  ends  are  pointed,  and  arise 
from  the  antero-lateral  portions  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  ;  the 
fibres,  diverging,  pass  obliquely  upwards  and  backwards,  to  be 
inserted,  some  into  the  lower  borders  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and 
a  few  others  into  its  internal  and  external  surfaces  near  the 
borders.     The  action  of  these  muscles  is  to  draw  the   thyroid 
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forwards  and  downwards,  thereby  putting  the  vocal  cords  on  the 
stretch.  'Majendie,  in  1813,  maintained  a  contrary  opinion  of 
the  action  of  these  muscles,  asserting  that  they  draw  the  cricoid 
cartilage  up  towards  the  thyroid,  and  this  view  has  recently  been 
revived,  especially  by  'Hooper,  of  Boston,  who,  after  numerous 
experiments,  confirms  Majendie's  statements.  Practically  the 
point  is  not  one  of  great  imprortance,  since  ihe  effect  of  the 
mnscalar  movement  is,  in  either  case,  equally  to  stretch  the  vocal 
cords. 


Kio.  XL— Side  Vi 


■.  a,  3.  CiicO'lhynudeiu  iniuc1«. 
•4.  K^l  inferior  comua  or  ihyroid. 
5-  Tbjnoid  onilage. 


The  arteries  which  supply  blood  to  the  larynx  are  branches 
^*^ved  from  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid,  the  former  of 
*Hich  is  a  branch  of  the  external  carotid  and  the  latter  of  the 
^^yroid  axis  from  the  subclavian. 

The  nerres  of  the  larynx  are  the  superior  laryngeal  and  the 
i^feTior  or  recorrent  laryngeal,  both  branches  of  the  pneumo- 
g^stric,  tc^etber  with  a  few  filaments  from  the  sympathetic. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  the  crico-thyroid  muscles 
we  supplied  by  the  superior  laryngeal,  and  the  remaining  muscles 
^  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  the  arytenoideus  receiving  filaments 
b^uni  both.    It  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  the  course  of  these 
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recurrent  nerves,  which  is  not  the  same  on  both  sides.  On  the 
right  side  the  nerve  arises  in  front  of  the  subclavian  artery,  winds 
round  that  vessel  from  before  backwards,  and  then  ascends 
obliquely  to  the  side  of  the  trachea  behind  the  common  carotid 
and  inferior  thyroid  arteries.  On  the  left  side  it  arises  in  front 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  round  which  it  turns  to  gain  the  side  of 
the  trachea.  This  branch  of  laryngeal  anatomy,  and  especially 
the  physiological  aspect  of  laryngeal  innervation,  will  of  necessity 
be  referred  to  in  greater  detail  when  treating  of  the  '  Neuroses  of 
the  Larynx." 

The  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  larynx  is  continuous  with  that 
of  the  mouth  and  pharj'nx,  and  extends  along  the  trachea  to  the 


I,  2.  ProcKsi  musculires  of  the  arjrtenoids. 

3,  3.  Cricoid  caililage. 
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muscles. 
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minute  bronchi.  The  epithelium  is  of  the  ciliated  variety,  except 
at  the  upper  portion,  where  it  is  squamous.  The  laryngeal 
mucous  membrane  is  studded  with  numerous  muciparous  glands, 
which  exist  in  especially  large  numbers  on  the  epiglottis, 
the  ary-epiglottic  fold,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  sacculus 
laryngis,  while  on  the  vocal  cords  none  are  found.  'Heitler 
has  found  adenoid  tissue  in  the  healthy  human  larynx,  parti- 
cularly in  the  ary-epigiottic  folds,  and  in  the  mucous  membrane 
covering  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  Surgically  the  laryngeal  mucous 
hntng  is  of  importance  in  relation  to  its  varying  thickness  and 
amount  of  submucous  tissue  in  different  situations,  and  the  con- 
sequently varying  liability  of  different  portions  to  inflammation 
and  serous  infiltration  (oedema). 

The  portions  so  liable  are  in  order  of  degree  the  ary-epiglottic 
folds,   the  ventricukir  bands    and  ventricles,   and    the    inferior 
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(larjTigeal)  surface  of  the  epiglottis.  The  membrane  is  freely 
supplied  with  mucous  glands,  especially  on  the  base  of  the  epi- 
glottis, the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  ary-epiglottic  folds  {arytenoid 
glands),  and  the  interior  of  the  ventricles.  None  exist  in  the 
mucous  covering  of  the  vocal  cords,  to  which  also  the  membrane 
is  more  closely  adherent  than  over  any  other  part  of  the  larynx. 
The  lymphatics  of  this  region  empty  themselves  into  the  deep 
cervical  glands,  which  form  a  chain  along  the  course  of  the 
carotid  artery  and  jugular  vein  down  to  the  thorax. 

The  Trachea  (Fig.  I.,  14)  extends  from  the  cricoid  cartilage  to 
its  bifurcation  opposite  the  third  dorsal  vertebra.  It  is  about 
four  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
breadth,  and  is  convex  in  front,  but  somewhat  flattened  behind. 
It  is  built  up  of  cartilaginous  rings,  regular  above,  irregular  below, 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  in  number.  They  are  deficient  behind, 
and  are  attached  to  each  other  by  fibrous  tissue.  Behind,  bands 
of  muscular  fibres  stretch  across,  which,  by  their  contraction, 
ser\'e  to  lessen  the  calibre  of  the  tube.  It  is  lined  by  mucous 
membrane,  covered  with  columnar  ciliated  epithelium,  and  con- 
taining disseminated  masses  of  adenoid  and  glandular  tissue. 

It  divides  into  two  bronchi,  one  for  each  lung,  that  for  the 
right  being  the  larger  of  the  two.  The  latter  is  also  more  in  the 
axis  of  the  trachea,  so  that  foreign  bodies  falling  down  the  tube 
generally  drop  into  the  right  bronchus. 

While  the  essential  function  of  the  larynx  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  in  reference  to  phonation  or  voice  production,  it  has 
certain  duties  to  perform  in  the  course  of  deglutition  and  respira- 
tion. During  the  passage  of  food  over  its  superior  aperture,  the 
whole  organ  is  drawn  upwards  and  forwards  under  the  base  of 
the  tongue,  following  to  some  extent  the  movements  of  the  hyoid 
bone,  to  which,  as  has  been  seen,  it  is  attached  by  ligamentous 
and  muscular  structures.  The  epiglottis  (Fig.  IX.,  8)  is  thus 
pressed  down  firmly  over  the  entrance  to  the  larynx,  and  the 
closure  is  rendered  more  complete  by  the  presence  of  the  carti- 
lages of  Santorini  (Fig.  X.,  9  and  12),  which,  yielding  to  the 
pressure,  to  some  extent  protect  the  pointed  extremities  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages.  At  the  same  time  approximation  of  the 
ventricular  bands  also  takes  place,  together  with  a  constriction 
of  the  vestibule  or  first  part  of  the  larj^nx,  to  aid,  and  in  some 
cases  to  replace,  the  action  of  the  epiglottis. 

During  respiration  a  rhythmical  movement  of  the  vocal  cords 
takes  place,  the  rima  glottidisy  or  interval  between  the  cords,  en- 
larging during  inspiration  and  becoming  smaller  during  expiration. 
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It  may  be  noted  as  a  clinical  fact  that  if  inspiration  be  unduly 
forced,  the  opposing  muscles  are  brought  into  play,  and  the 
rima,  as  seen  by  the  laryngoscope,  is  in  such  circumstances 
frequently  narrowed  rather  than  increased. 

For  purposes  of  phonation  the  vocal  cords  require  to  be 
accurately  adjusted  to  allow  of  the  production  of  vibration,  and 
this  is  effected  in  part  by  the  muscles  which  approximate  the  cords 
and  render  them  parallel,  and  partly  by  other  muscles,  which 
by  altering  the  relative  position  of  the  cartilages,  cause  the  cords 
to  become  more  or  less  tense.  The  muscles  concerned  in  approxi- 
mating the  vocal  cords  are  the  crico-arytenoides  laleraUs  {Fig.  IV., 
5f  7).  which,  by  pulling  the  external  processes  (the  processi  mvs- 
culares,  Fig.  III.,  4)  of  the  arytenoids  forwards,  rotate  the  interior 
processes  to  which   the  vocal   cords  are   attached    (the  processi 
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vacates,  Fig.  III.,  3)  inward,  and  consequently  bring  them  nearer 
to  one  another.  By  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  which 
stretches  from  the  back  of  one  arytenoid  cartilage  to  the  other — 
the  arytenoideus  (Fig.  XII.,  8) — the  cords  are  rendered  parallel. 
They  are  rendered  tense  by  the  action  of  the  crico-thyroid 
muscles  (Fig.  XI.,  i,  2,  3)  which  tilt  the  thyroid  cartilage  forwards 
upon  the  cricoid,  thus  elongating  the  cords  and  putting  them  on 
the  stretch  ;  this  tension  can  be  increased  by  the  compression  of 
the  fhyro-arytenoidei  muscles  (Fig.  IV.,  I,  2,  3, 4),  which  muscles 
also  tend  to  bring  the  free  borders  of  the  cords  into  more  perfect 
apposition.  When  so  adjusted  the  impact  of  the  expired  air 
against  the  cords  sets  them  in  vibration,  and  these  vibrations  are 
communicated  to  the  column  of  air  passing  between  them,  the 
two  sets  of  vibrations  constituting  vocal  tone  ;  this  being  modified 
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by  the  movements  of  the  lips,  tongue,  soft  palate,  and  teeth, 
becomes  articulate  speech. 

Considered  as  a  musical  instrument,  the  human  larynx  is  far 
too  delicate  and  complicated  a  structure  to  admit  of  adequate 
comparison  with  any  known  musical  instrument.  The  subject  of 
pitch  requires  more  space  than  can  here  be  given  to  its  considera- 
tion. (See  chapter  IV.)  It  is  not  only  dependent  on  the  tension, 
length,  and  thickness  of  the  vocal  cords,  but  in  a  measure  also 
upon  the  variations  in  length  of  the  tube  itself  from  the  cricoid 
cartilage  upwards.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  trachea  plays  any 
imiportant  part  in  this  respect,  though  it  has  been  suggested  that 
in  accordance  with  a  general  law,  *  the  calibre  and  length  of  the 
wind-pipe  is  less  in  short  people  than  in  tall,  and,  therefore,  that 
persons  with  high  voices  are  generally  short  in  stature.  Where 
the  singer  is  tall,  with  tenor  or  soprano  range,  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  wind-pipe  branches  off  very  high  up,  thus  lessening  the 
length  of  the  tube  and  that  the  wind-pipe  and  larynx  are  dis- 
projportionate  to  the  stature;  the  opposite  condition  obtaining 
where  persons  of  short  stature  have  low  voices.' 

The  ventricular  bands,  or,  as  they  were  formerly  termed,  the 
*  false  vocal  cords*  (Fig.  VI.,  7,  8),  have  no  share  whatever  in  the 
initial  production  of  tone. 

The  function  of  the  ventricles  of  Morgagni  (Fig.  VI.,  5,  6,  7,  8) 
is  probably  to  ensure  greater  freedom  of  vibration  to  the  vocal 
cords,  and  by  means  of  the  numerous  glands  contained  in  their 
walls  to  moisten  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cords,  a  moist 
condition  being  apparently  indispensable  to  normal  voice  produc- 
tion. 

THE  PALATE  AND  PHARYNX. 

It  is  very  usual,  in  describing  the  appearance  of  the  pharynx, 
to  include  also  the  appearance  of  the  soft  palate,  with  its  pen- 
dulous process,  the  uvula,  and  the  tonsils,  situated  one  on  each 
side  of  the  arch  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  pillars. 
There  can  be  no  objection  to  such  a  plan,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  much  to  be  advanced  in  its  favour,  if  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  pharynx  commences  much  higher  up,  and  extends 
considerably  further  in  a  downward  direction,  than  is  seen  on 
mere  ocular  inspection  of  the  open  mouth — a  fact  not  unfre- 
quently  forgotten  by  young  laryngoscopists. 

The  Palate  forms  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  may  be  described 
as  consisting  of  an  anterior  part,  hard  palate ,  and  a  posterior  part, 
the  soft  palate. 
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The  Hard  Palate  is  limited  by  the  alveolar  processes  in  front 
and  at  the  sides;  behind  it  is  continuous  with  the  soft  palate. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  here  closely  united  with  the  periosteum, 
forming  together  a  tough  resisting  membrane.  There  is  a  median 
ridge  which  terminates  in  front  in  a  sniali  papilla,  which  corre- 
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sponds  to  the  orifice  of  the  anterior  palatine  fossa.  The  mucous 
membrane  on  either  side  is  corrugated,  and  is  covered  with 
squamous  epithelium.  It  contains  numerous  glands,  which  lie 
between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  surface  of  the  bone. 
The  Soft  Palate  (velum  pendulum  palati — Fig.  XIV.)  is  a  mem- 
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branous  curtain  attached  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard 
palate,  and  separating  to  some  extent  the  cavities  of  the  mouth 
and  pharynx.  Laterally  it  blends  with  the  pharynx;  but  its 
lower  border  is  free,  and  of  the  outline  indicated  in  Fig.  XXX.  Its 
thickness  is  made  up  of  consecutive  layers  of  muscular  fibres  and 
aponeuroses,  together  with  vessels,  nerves  and  glands,  and  is 
covered  with  mucous  membrane  continuous  with  that  of  the 
mouth,  and  reflected  back  to  its  posterior  surface.  It  is  con- 
tinued from  the  hard  palate,  and,  like  it,  is  marked  with  a  median 
line  or  raph6,  indicating  its  original  separation  into  two  portions ; 
a  separation  which  sometimes  persists  as  a  deformity,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  power  of  articulation,  swallowing,  etc.,  of 
the  individual  so  afflicted. 

The  muscles  of  the  palate  consist  of  five  symmetrical  pairs — 

\iz. :  the  levatores  palati  (Fig.  XIV.,  i,  i),  and  the  tensores  palati 

(Fig.  XIV.,  2,  2),  their  offices  being  sufficiently  signified  by  their 

names ;  the  palato-glossi,  acting  also  in  pairs  as  constrictors  of  the 

^uces,  and  constituting  their  anterior  pillars  (Fig.  XIV.,  3,  3) ; 

the  palatO'pharyngei  (Fig.  XIV.,  4,  4),  forming,  in  like  manner, 

the  posterior  pillars — between  these  two  muscles  lie  the  tonsils 

<Figs.  XIV.  and  XV.,  5, 5) ;  lastly,  the  azygos  uvula  (Fig.  XIV.,  6), 

"which  is  not  a  single  muscle,  as  once  supposed,  but  a  pair  of 

narrow,  cylinder-like  bundles  of  muscles  placed  side  by  side  in 

the  median  line  of  the  soft  palate,  and,  together  with  connective 

and  glandular  tissue,  forming  the  pendulous  portion  known  as  the 

uvula  (Fig.  XIV.,  7,  etc.). 

The  palatal  muscles  are  concerned  not  only  in  the  act  of  deglu- 
tition, but  also  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  vocalization.  The 
importance  of  the  levator  in  relation  to  the  Eustachian  tube, 
and  consequently  to  the  auditory  functions,  cannot  here  be  more 
than  alluded  to. 

The  utility  of  the  Uvula  has  been  the  subject  of  much  unneces- 
sary speculation.  It  is  without  doubt  of  great  service,  in  filling 
up  the  space  between  the  two  palato-pharyngei  muscles  when 
they  are  required  to  contract.  Probably  it  also  acts  as  a  drip- 
stone, and  serves  to  moisten  the  larynx.  When  relaxed  abnor- 
mally, the  nares  are  imperfectly  closed  in  the  acts  of  both 
swallowing  and  tone-production,  and  there  is  a  general  paresis  of 
the  palatal  muscles.  In  these  circumstances  also,  the  larynx, 
instead  of  being  naturally  moistened,  is  the  subject  of  either 
excessive  secretion  or  undue  dryness. 

The  Tonsils,  or  amygdalae  (Fig.  XIV.,  5,  5),  are  two  masses  of 
a  peculiarly  composed  glandular  tissue,  of  the  shape  and  surface 
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of  almonds.  They  are  situated,  one  on  each  side,  in  the  triangular 
depressions  formed  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  pillars  of  the 
fauces,  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Their 
normal  size  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  by  half  an  inch,  the 
longest  diameter  being  in  the  vertical  direction.  In  health  they 
should  not  extend  beyond  the  level  of  the  pillars  of  the  fauces, 
though  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  them  transgress  these  normal  limits 
without  producing  any  pathological  symptoms.  They  may  also 
be  much  below  the  average  size,  with  equally  negative  results  on 
the  health.  •Bryson  Delavan,  who  has  contributed  much  original 
and  very  interesting  information  on  these  surgically  imjportant 
structures,  gives  the  following  description  :  "  The  surface  of  the 
tonsil  is  perforated  by  a  varying  number  of  slit-like  and  circular 
depressions,  the  common  orifices  of  the  system  of  cavities  which 
it  contains.  If  the  tonsil  of  the  rabbit  be  considered  as  a  single 
lingual  follicular  gland  we  have  in  man  a  multiplication  of  this  to 
the  number  of  from  eight  to  eighteen,  the  interval  between  each 
gland  forming  a  lacuna  tonsillaris,  crypt,  or  one  of  the  system  of 
cavities  mentioned  above.  There  are  also  in  the  interior  of  the 
tonsil  single-layer  cavities,  each  of  which  includes  several  follicular 
folds,  and  procures  their  common  discharge  at  the  periphery. 
The  crj^pts  of  largest  size  and  greatest  depth  are  filled  more  or 
less  with  a  yellowish  substance  composed  of  fat  molecules, 
loosened  pavement  epithelium,  lymph  corpuscles,  small  mole- 
cular granules,  and  cholesterine  crystals,  which  probably  proceed 
from  retained  and  decomposed  epithelial  matter,  and  perhaps, 
now  and  then,  from  the  bursting  of  follicles  whose  cells  have 
increased  by  proliferation,  and  have  undergone  a  retrograde 
metamorphosis  and  fatty  degeneration.'*  Externally  they  are  in 
relation  with  the  superior  constrictor  muscle  of  the  pharynx,  out- 
side which  are  the  internal  and  external  carotid  arteries,  the 
internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  eighth  and  ninth  nerves.  The 
relations  to  the  arteries  will  be  more  closely  considered  when 
treating  of  surgical  operations  on  the  tonsils. 

The  Pharsmx  (Fig.  XV.),  as  generally  considered  in  surgical 
practice,  is  that  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  a  part  of  the 
posterior  wall  of  which  is  seen  at  the  back  of  the  mouth.  It 
extends  from  the  under  surface  of  the  basilar  process  of  the 
occipital  bone  above,  to  a  point  opposite  the  fifth  cervical  ver- 
tebra, and  on  a  level  with  the  cricoid  cartilage  below,  where  it 
becomes  continuous  with  the  oesophagus. 

The  pharynx  may  be  described  as  a  musculo-fibrous  funnel  of 
from  four  to  five  inches  in  length,  and  capable  of  a  considerable 


amoant  of  expansion  and  contraction.  This  funnel  is  widest 
above,  and  is  continued  upward  by  a  dome-like  roof  arching  from 
behind  fornvard.  The  front  part  of  the  dome  is  imperfect.  A 
good  comparison  is  that  with  a  carriage-hood  having  the  front 
window  dra\vn  half-way  down.  Speaking  exactly,  its  greatest 
breadth  is  opposite  the  comua  of  the  hyoid  bone  ;  its  narrowest 
point  at  its  tennination  in  the  oesophagus,  which  commences 
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cm  a  level  with  the  cricoid  cartilage.  It  is  freely  movable  in 
everj*  direction,  and  is  in  relation  posteriorly  with  the  cervical 
portion  of  the  spinal  column  as  far  as  the  fifth  vertebra,  and  its 
covering  ;  laterally,  with  the  common  and  internal  carotid  arteries, 
the  internal  jugular  veins,  the  vagus,  glosso-pharyngeal,  and 
hj-poglossal  nerves.  Anteriorly,  its  line  is  broken,  first,  by  com- 
munication  at   its   upper    e,xtremity   with    the    posterior   nares 
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(naso-pharj'nx) ;  secondly,  with  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  (oro- 
pharynx) ;  and  thirdly,  with  the  larynx  (larynRo-pharynx),  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  epifjlottis  (see  Figs.  XIV,,  XV.,  and 
XVI.)  Failure  of  the  soft  palate  and  fauces  to  shut  off  the  naso- 
pharyngeal portion,  or  of  the  epiglottis  to  protect  the  larynx,  in 
the  act  of  swallowing,  leads  respectively  to  regurgitation  of  food 
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through  the  nose,  or  its  passage  into  the  larynx.  Imperfect 
closure  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  space  is  the  cause  of  nasal  tone. 
Hypertrophy  of  normal  tissues,  or  fresh  formations  (enlargement 
of  pharyngeal  tonsil,  adenoid  growths,  polypi,  etc.),  causing 
obstruction  of  that  region,  lead  not  only  to  impediment  to  healthy 
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respiration  through  the  nostrils,  the  natural  respiratory  passages, 
but  also  to  defective  nasal  resonance — a  very  different  thing  from 
nasal  tone,  though  the  two  terms  are  often  wrongly  used  as  inter- 
changeable and  similar.  Such  obstruction  of  the  naso-pharynx 
is  also  provocative  of  deafness ;  for  it  is  in  the  nasal  portion  of 
the  pharj'nx  that  communication  takes  place,  by  means  of  the 
Eustachian  tube  (Fig.  XIV.,  8,  8;  and  Fig.  XV.,  i),  with  the 
middle  ear. 

The  pharj'nx  has  a  strong  fibrous  investment — the  pharyngeal 
aponeurosis — and  a  mucous  lining  continuous  with  that  of  the 
mouth,  nares,  larynx,  and  Eustachian  tubes.  It  is  covered  by 
columnar  ciliated  epithelium  as  low  down  as  the  level  of  the  floor 
of  the  nares,  below  which  point  the  epithelium  is  squamous.  It 
is  rich  in  glandular  structure  of  the  follicular  and  racemose  kinds ; 
the  first  generally  disseminated,  while  the  latter  is  found  prin- 
cipally at  the  upper  portion  and  around  the  orifices  of  the 
Eustachian  tubes. 

The  duties  of  the  pharj^nx  in  relation  to  free  nasal  respiration, 
tone-production,  and  hearing,  may,  notwithstanding  their  import- 
ance, be  after  all  considered  secondary  to  its  main  function — that 
of  carrying  the  food,  after  mastication,  from  the  mouth  to  the 
oesophagus.  This  purpose  is  effected  by  special  muscles,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  stylo-pharyngei  (Fig.  XVI.,  i),  the 
office  of  which  is  to  lift  up  the  pharynx  for  the  reception  of 
the  bolus  from  the  mouth ;  and  the  pharyngeal  constrictors 
(Figs.  XIV.  and  XVI.,  9,  10,  11),  three  in  number. 

The  first  constrictor  exposed,  and  the  thickest,  is  the  inferior  (9), 
which  arises  from  the  sides  of  the  cricoid  and  thyroid,  and  spreads 
backwards  and  inwards.  The  middle  (10),  which  is  smaller  than  the 
preceding,  is  fan-shaped,  and  arises  from  the  hyoid  bone  and  stylo- 
hyoid ligament.  The  superior  (11),  which  is  still  thinner,  and  is 
square  in  shape,  has  a  wide  origin  from  the  sphenoid  and  palate 
bones,  and  from  tendinous  and  ligamentous  tissues  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. They  are  all  inserted  posteriorly  in  the  fibrous 
ajponeurosis  of  the  pharj-nx,  meeting  their  fellows  of  the  opposite 
side,  the  superior  having  also  an  extension  of  attachment  to  the 
basilar  process.  The  position  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles  is  indi- 
cated in  the  wood  engravings  (Figs.  XIV.  and  XVI.) 

^^'Henle  calls  these  three  constrictors,  inferior,  middle,  and 
superior,  the  laryngo-pharyngeus,  hyo-pharyngeus,  and  ccphalo- 
pharyngeuSy  from  their  respective  relations  to  the  larynx,  the 
hyoid  bone,  and  the  bones  of  the  head.  It  would  be  simpler, 
considering  that  their  borders  constitute  the  boundaries  of  the 
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three  portions  of  the  pharynx  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
to  call  them  laryngo-,  oro-,  and  naso-pharyngci. 

The  glandules  of  the  pharynx  are  of  two  kinds — acinous  and 
follicular.  The  acinous  glands  are  principally  found  on  the  pos- 
terior and  nasal  surfaces  of  the  pharyngo-nasal  cavity;  they 
become  rarer  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pharyngo-buccal 
cavity,  where  they  appear  as  small  slightly  elevated  prominences. 
They  are  small  and  rare  in  the  pharyngo-laryngeal  region.  Many 
of  them  are  found  on  the  posterior  superior  surface  of  the  velum, 
especially  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  uvula.  The  follicular  glands 
are  found  isolated  in  various  regions  of  the  pharynx,  near  the 
posterior  nares,  and  the  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tubes.  Accord- 
ing to  Kolliker,  there  is  an  agglomeration  of  these  follicles  which 
extends  from  one  Eustachian  tube  to  the  other.  There  are  also 
found  in  the  naso-pharynx,  sinuses  and  depressions  which  are 
probably  the  remains  of  destroyed  follicles. 

To  terminate  properly  the  description  of  the  pharj^nx  we  must 
return  to  its  extension  downwards,  viz.  to — 

The  (Esophagus  (Fig.  XVI.,  13),  which  connects  the  pharynx 
with  the  stomach.  Commencing  at  the  lower  border  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  opposite  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  it  extends 
downwards  behind  the  trachea  with  a  slight  deviation  to  the  left 
as  far  as  the  root  of  the  neck,  and  again  in  the  same  direction  as 
it  passes  through  the  chest,  piercing  the  diaphragm  opposite  the 
ninth  dorsal  vertebra,  and  terminating  in  the  stomach.  It  also 
curves  antero-posteriorly  in  the  plane  of  the  spinal  column.  Its 
length  is  nine  to  ten  inches,  and  its  diameter  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch.  At  three  points,  according  to  "Mouton — viz.,  (i)  at 
its  commencement,  (2)  three  inches  lower,  and  (3)  as  it  enters  the 
diaphragm — the  diameter  is  lessened,  and  is  not  at  these  situa- 
tions more  than  half  an  inch.  ^^  Sappey's  statements  on  this  head 
are  more  generally  accepted — namely,  that  the  calibre  of  the 
gullet  gradually  diminishes  from  its  upper  commencement  till  the 
level  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra — about  the  half  of  its  length — 
whence  it  again  as  gradually  increases  to  its  termination  at  the 
stomach.  It  is  therefore  composed  of  two  truncated  cones  united 
at  their  apices.  It  is  composed  mostly  of  layers  of  muscular  fibre, 
striated  above,  non-striated  below,  and  is  lined  by  mucous  mem- 
brane, covered  with  pavement  epithelium.  The  sub-mucous  coat 
is  well  marked,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  vessels  and  nerves, 
numerous  elastic  fibres. 
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THE  NOSE. 
It  being  proposed  to  include  discussion  of  the  condition  of  the 
nose  in  health  and  disease  in  this  volume,  it  is  desirable  to  remind 
the  readers  of  some  of  its  salient  anatomical  features.  The 
organ  consists  essentially  of  two  parts — an  external,  the  nose 
proper,  with  which  we  need  no;  occupy  ourselves  beyond  saying 

Iiat    it  is  built    up   of   cartilage   and   bone,    lined    interiorly  by 
lucous    membrane,   and   is   divided   by   a  median  partition   or 
Fig.  : 
Sepiumo 
_  Middle  la 


Fig,  XVU.— Ahtebior  Seltios  of 


J^  Septum  of  the  nates, 
a.  Middle  iQibmnlFd  Ixine. 
^   Inlcnot  lutbinatei]  bont. 
4.  Snpcrioc  turblnaleii  bone. 
].  Siipeiitic  melius. 
h.  Maldte  inealus. 

It  Kespiriloiy  portion  of  ihe  n. 


10.  Floor  of  Ihi;  nares. 

11.  Cavity  of  righi  Bninim. 

12.  Opening  frcim  anirum  to 

13.  Ethmoid  cells. 

14.  Roof  of  [he  nasal  foswe. 

15.  Flour  of  Ihe  nnsnl  FosKc. 

16.  Cavity  of  orbii. 


srptnm  into  two  separate  orifices,  the  nostrils ;  and  the  inkrnal, 
comprising  the  nasal  fossie.  These  fossie,  which  are  irregularly 
qnadrilateral,  or  perhaps,  more  correctly,  wedge-like  in  shape, 
are  of  considerable  size,  and  open  into  the  pharynx  behind, 
through  the  posterior  nares.  The  superficial  area  of  each  fossa  is 
iDcreased  by  the  presence  of  the  turbinated  bones  (Figs.  XVII. 
and  XV'III,,  2,  3  and  4),  three  in  number,  which  grow  from  its 
outer  walls,  and  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  two  lower  of 
^^^yfajch  may  be  seen  from  the  pharynx  by  means  of  the  rhino- 
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scopic  mirror.  These  turbinated  bones  divide  each  nostril  into 
three  choanae  or  supplementary  passages.  They  are  called 
respectively  the  superior,  middle  and  inferior  meatus  (Fig.  XVII., 
5,  6  and  7),  the  latter  constituting  the  floor  of  the  nostril.  The 
whole  of  the  cavity  is  lined  by  the  pituitary  mucous  membrane, 
everywhere  firmly  adherent  to  the  subjacent  periosteum,  and 
covered  in  the  lower  or  respiratory  portion  of  the  cavity  with 
columnar  ciliated  epithelium ;  while  in  the  region  correspoading 
to  the  distribution  of  the  olfactory  nerve  the  cilia  are  absent,  and 


1.  Nasal  vestibule.  8.  0|>enmg  into  antrum. 

2.  Middle  turbinated  bone.  9.  Oritice  at  Eustachian  lube. 

3.  Inferior  lurlnnated  done.  10.  Kossa  of  RosemUllet. 

4.  .Superior  luibinatcd  bone. 

5.  Suiwrior  meatus. 

5.  Middle  meatus.  _^.   ^ 

7.  Inferior  meatus,  and  floor  of  nostril.   14.  L'vula,  and  soft  palate. 


there  is  a  peculiar  and  special  arrangement  of  nerve  termini  for 
the  purpose  of  olfaction.  Everywhere  there  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  muciperous  glands,  secreting  the  viscid  tenacious 
mucus,  whence  the  expression  '  pituitary '  is  derived.  The  re- 
gional anatomy  and  relations  of  these  parts  will  be  further  con- 
sidered in  the  description  of  the  rhinoscopic  image.  Their 
anatomical  aspects  will  also  be  better  appreciated  by  reference  to 
a  vertical  section  of  the  nasal  cavity  in  Fig,  XVIII. 

The   pecuhar  arrangement  of  the  turbinated   bones  and  the 
thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane  narrow  the  passages  left  for 
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the  transmission  of  air,  so  that  not  only  are  solid  particles  likely 
to  be  arrested  by  the  moist  sticky  walls,  but  provision  is  thus 
made  for  warming  and  moistening  the  air  prior  to  its  entrance 
into  the  lungs. 

The  nasal    cavities    communicate  with   the   ethmoidal   (Fig. 

XVIII.,  13),  frontal  and  sphenoidal  sinuses,  and  the  antrum  of 

Higbmore  (Fig.  XVIII.,  11,  12  and  8),  all  of  which  are  lined  by 

a    prolongation  of  the   nasal   mucous   membrane,  and   together 

constitute  what   are    known   as  the   accessory  cavities  of   the 

nose. 

The  nose  is  generally  described  as  the  organ  of  the  sense 
of  smell,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  has  an  equally 
iinportant  function  to  discharge  in  relation  to  respiration.  In 
feet,  of  its  three  passages,  two  are  devoted  to  respiration,  and 
only  one  to  the  olfactory  apparatus.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that 
or^  the  condition  of  the  nasal  cavity  depends  largely  the  resonance 
aricl  tone-quality  of  the  voice.  In  connection  with  the  function 
of  the  nostrils  as  part  of  the  respiratory  tract,  the  peculiar  struc- 
^rc  of  some  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  of  import- 
^^ce.  That  portion  which  covers  the  lower  and  anterior  borders 
of  the  middle  and  inferior  turbinated  bones  is  peculiarly  vascular 
^^<1  constitutes  a  typically  erectile  structure,  the  physiological 
purpose  of  which  is  doubtless  to  catch  obnoxious  particles  that 
^otild  otherwise  enter  the  air-passages.  Turgescence  of  this 
^^^xrtile  tissue  in  catarrhal  inflammation  leads  to  the  obstruction 
^^  characteristic  of  the  complaint.  Irritation  of  these  sites  more- 
o^^^r,  according  to  "John  N.  Mackenzie,  of  Baltimore,  who  has 
n^^de  valuable  contributions  on  questions  of  nasal  pathology, 
^^Uses  reflex  attacks  of  cough ;  and  he  has  noticed  cases  where 
troublesome  and  long-continued  cough,  unaccounted  for  elsewhere, 
"^s  been  cured  by  emollient  applications  to  these  spots.  The 
^^^tie  observer  has  also  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
^'^i^  distinct  and  close  relation,  anatomical  and  functional,  between 
tl^is  erectile  structure  and  the  sexual  apparatus,  and  he  has  aff'orded 
several  evidences,  both  physiologal  and  pathological,  in  support 
of  his  views. 

The  Eustachian  Tube  (Fig.  XIV.,  8 ;  Fig.  XV.,  i  ;  and  Fig. 
X.VIII.,  9)  is  a  canal  of  small  calibre,  about  one  line  in  diameter, 
^y  means  of  which  a  communication  is  maintained  between  the 
iniddle  ear  and  the  naso-pharynx,  and  the  pressure  of  air  on 
^th  sides  of  the  membrana  tympani  is  thus  equalised.  Its 
length  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches,  and  it  runs  from  the 
pharj'nx  upwards,  outwards,  and  backwards.     It  consists  partly 
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of  bone  and  partly  of  cartilage  and  fibrous  tissue,  and  is  lined  by 
a  continuation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  THE  THROAT  AND  LARYNX— THE 
LARYNaOSCOPE. 

It  is  difficult,  by  a  mere  verbal  description,  to  explain  clearly  any 
process  requiring  technical  apparatus  and  skill,  and  one  practical 
lesson  is  of  more  value  than  a  dozen  pages  of  written  directions. 

Our  purpose  being,  however,  to  make  laryngoscopy  intelligible 
to  those  who  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  personal  instruction, 
this  will  probably  be  best  effected  by  enumerating  and  describing, 
somewhat  dogmatically,  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  making  a  laryngo- 
scopic  examination.  The  most  probable  causes  of  failure  will 
then  be  pointed  out,  with  directions  how  to  avoid  those  which 
depend  on  the  observer,  and  to  overcome  those  which  are  due  to 
obstacles  pertaining  to  the  patient;  pursuing  thus  precisely  the 
same  course  as  if  personally  instructing  a  pupil  at  hospital. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  good  illumination 
in  facilitating  the  obtaining  a  clear  and  useful  view  of  the  larynx. 
For  this  reason  the  question  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  different 
sources  of  light  will  be  gone  into  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  In 
the  treacherous  climate  of  England,  and  especially  of  London,  it 
is  almost  essential  to  have  recourse  to  artificial  illumination,  sun- 
light being  so  rarely  available.  Of  the  various  forms  of  artificial 
light,  that  afforded  by  gas  is,  for  constant  use,  on  all  accounts  the 
best,  and  no  lamp  can  be  more  complete  than  the  universal  rack- 
movement  apparatus.  Until  the  last  six  years  alt  my  work  was 
done  by  aid  of  a  lamp  (Fig,  XIX.),  the  light  of  which  is  in  every 
respect  similar  to  that  of  the  rack-movement  lamp,  but  the 
apparatus  of  which  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  Queen's 
reading-lamps.  This  form  of  lamp  is  not  only  much  less  expensive 
than  the  rack-movement,  but  it  can  be  attached  to  an  ordinary 
gas-burner  by  an  elastic  tube,  and  can  be  adapted  for  ophthalmo- 
scopic examination  or  used  as  an  ordinary  study  light.  The 
HlomiDating  power  of  an  Argand  burner  in  such  a  lamp  is  given 
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as  that  of  ten  candles,  but  this  is  much  diminished  by  the  lens 
and  the  reflector. 

Where  gas  cannot  be  obtained,  any  lamp,  such  as  a  Moderator, 
Queen's,  Paraffin,  or  Duplex,  which  gives  a  bright  steady  light. 


will  answer  the  purpose ;  and  a  practised  laryngoscopist  may 
obtain  a  good  image  even  with  a  candle  in  a  buU's-eye  lantern,  or 
with  a  carriage-lamp.  Several  useful  portable  lamps  are  sold  by 
the  instrument -makers.  Dr.  George  Johnson's  pocket-condenser 
is  invaluable  for  country  practitioners ;  but  in  the  absence  of  a 
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condensing  lens  a  piece  of  white  paper  placed  behind  a  lamp  or 
candle  will  add  considerably  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  light. 

The  suggestion  which  appeared  in  the  Lancet,  November  12th, 
1881,  to  bring  air  or  oxygen  into  the  flame  of  an  oil  or  gas  lamp, 
is  not  one  which  can  be  recommended,  as  it  is  attended  with 
risks  far  exceeding  the  benefits  likely  to  be  obtained  from  its  use. 
Fortunately  for  the   practitioner  who  made   the   proposal,  his 
recommendations  as  to  such  a  union  of  oxygen  and  coal  gas 
appear  to  have  been  based  rather  on  theory  than  actual  experi- 
ence.   The    proposal    in    its  safer  aspect   had   moreover   been 
anticipated  by  Usambert,  who,  as  the  result  of  long  experience, 
re<rommended  such  a  lamp  as  sold  by  Dubosq,  of  Paris,  four 
y^^ars  previous  to  the  article  in  the  Lancet. 

^s  might  confidently  be  anticipated,  every  effort  has  been  made 
to    sdapt  the  electric  light  in  one  form  or  another  to  the  exigencies 
of"       laryngoscopic  examination.       Nothing  arranged   up   to  the 
pir^sent  time  can,  however,  be  considered  altogether  satisfactory, 
^^^liile  this  source  of  illumination  has  many  qualities  to  recommend 
it»      the  expensive  and  cumbersome  apparatus  which  its  employ- 
n^^nt  for  the  most  part  involves,  the  uncertainty  of  primary  bat- 
t^x^ies,  and  the  waste  of  accumulators,  together  with  the  technical 
^■^  owledge  required  to  conduct  the  delicate  manipulations  neces- 
r~y  to  perfect  working  of  the  generators,  render  it  inconvenient 
<d  unreliable  as  well  as  costly.     The  Arc  light  is  not  yet — nor  is 
'^»      I  venture  to  think,  likely  to  be — available,  and  the  illuminating 
P^^^Aiers  of  incandescent  lamps  suitable  for  the  purpose  under  con- 
s^^^ oration  is  even  less  than  that  of  most  coal-gas  and  oil-lamps 
^*^*^ady  at   command.     Among  instruments  of  this  description, 
^™^t  known  as  Trouv6's  Electric  Photophore  merits  notice.     It 
^^^^^ insists  of  an  incandescent  light  of  at  the  most  four-candle  power, 
"^^^^d  into  a  small  lantern  with  a  bull's-eye  lens.     This  is  intended 
^^^^    be  strapped  around  the  forehead,  the  electricity  being  conveyed 
^*^     it  by  means  of  wires  connecting  the  battery  and  the  lamp, 
^tie  drawbacks  of  this  invention  are  obvious.     Apart  from  the 
^^^TOparatively  feeble  illuminating  power  and  yellow  colour  of  the 
^*>c^andescent  light,  the  weight  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  incon- 
^'^nience  of  the  wires  which  convey  the  current,  were  found,  when 
^Sed  by  my  colleagues  and  myself  at  the  Central  Throat  and  Ear 
H^ospital,  to  constitute  serious  impediments  to  its  general  adop- 
tion.   We  found,  moreover,  a  great  difficulty  in  regulating  the 
^ght  obtained,  which,  generally  insufficient,  is  by  a  very  slight 
niovement  of  regulation  made  so  intense  as  to  destroy  the  delicate 
carbon  filament,  and  this  at  once  involves  the  substitution  of  a 
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new  lamp  in  its  entirety.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  in  this,  as 
in  almost  all  other  forms  of  electric  light  for  these  examinations, 
some  form  of  artificial  heat  is  necessary  in  order  to  warm  the 
laryngeal  mirror — an  absolutely  indispensable  measure  in  every 
laryngoscopic  examination  {vide  p.  47).  Another  contrivance  is 
the  *  Nitze-Leiter '  apparatus,  which  we  carefully  tested  some 
years  ago  at  the  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital,  but  abandoned  on 
account  of  its  cumbrous  character,  imperfect  illuminating  power, 
and  more  especially  on  account  of  the  irritation  its  heat  occa- 
sioned in  spite  of  an  elaborate  system  of  water-irrigation.  It  is 
right  to  say  that  these  experiments  were  made  when  the  material 
to  be  illuminated  was  platinum.  Since  the  introduction  of  carbon 
filaments,  the  light  of  these  mirror-lamps  is  greatly  increased, 
while  the  transmitted  heat  is  also  much  less  than  on  their  first 
introduction. 

Messrs.  Coxeter  have  more  recently  manufactured  several  very 
neat,  light  instruments,  in  which  a  small  incandescent  lamp  is 
combined  with  the  laryngeal  mirror  (Fig.  XX.) ;  but  the  light — 


KiG.  XX.— A  Laryngeal  Mirror  with  Incandescent  Lamp. 

not  exceeding  one-candle  power — which  they  generate  is  not 
sufficient  to  outweigh  the  disadvantages  already  described,  and 
applying  to  them  also,  although  in  a  lesser  degree.  The  lamp 
being  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  mirror  distinctly  interrupts  the 
vision. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  fluid  chemicals  are  usually  employed  to 
generate  the  current,  there  is,  moreover,  some  risk  of  the  spon- 
taneous fracture  of  these  incandescent  lamps,  in  which  event  the 
fragments  would  be  very  likely  to  fall  into  the  larynx  and  give 
rise  to  troublesome,  not  to  say  dangerous,  symptoms.  Further, 
the  examination  of  the  fauces,  throat,  etc.,  on  which  great  stress 
has  been  laid,  as  a  preliminary  to  every  laryngoscopic  examina- 
tion, is  not  practicable  with  these  instruments.  The  last  objection 
has  been  recently  removed  by  Mayer  and  Meltzer,  who  have  made 
the  laryngeal  mirror  movable  from  the  light  carried,  so  that  the 
latter  can  be  used  for  examinations  of  fauces,  nares,  or  auditory 
passages.  The  same  firm  give  promise  of  both  plates  and  fluid 
which  are  to  last  several  months  without  renovation. 

For  the  general  practitioner,  however,  the  ordinary  gas  or  oil 
lamps  at  his  command  are  amply  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of 
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:nosis  and  treatment,  and  are  less  likely  to  fail  when  wanted 
y  electrical  contrivances  at  present  in  the  market, 
connection  with  these  inventions,  Messrs.  Coxeter  have 
Ibtrived  and  patented  a  very  ingenious  water-wheel  dynamo- 
■ctricaJ  machine  (Fig.  XXI.),  whereby  sufficient  electricity  is 
generated  for  one  or  several  lamps.  A  jet  of  water  impinging 
upon  a  wheel  of  small  cups  rotates  the  armature  of  a  small 
d\-namo,  to  which  the  spindle  is  fixed.  As  soon  as  the  water  is 
turned  on,  the  current  is  generated.  This  dynamo  can  also  be 
utilized  to  charge  accumulators,  and  is  therefore  of  service  for 
the  purposes  of  galvano-cautery — a  process  the  great  surgical 
merits  of  which  will  be  discussed  later  in  Chapter  VI. 

^^"Since  the  former  edition  of  this  work  appeared,  I  have,  after 

considerable  trouble,  succeeded    in   perfecting   a   limelight  now 

known    by  my  name,  although  I   make    no  particular  claim   to 

originality;    for  the  idea  was  suggested   to  me  by  Mr.  Behnke, 

and  the  first  lamps  were  executed  under  our  joint  direction  by 

u     Messrs.  Wood,  of  Cheapside.     Various  improvements  in  detail, 

MH^B  result  of  further  experience,  have  since  been  introduced  by 

^^^Kssrs.  Coxeter,  who  now  manufacture  the  apparatus  as  used  by 

^^^K.     The  illuminating  power  is  not  only  all  that  can  be  desired, 

^^^ut  it  is  at  the  same  time  economical,  and  easy  of  manipulation. 


Fig.  XXI.— Coxeter' s  Water-w 
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The  following  is  a  description  of  the  apparatus,  which  appeared 
in  the  Specialist  of  September  ist,  1880,  and  to  it  nothing  need  be 
added  except  that  six  years'  subsequent  and  daily  experience  has 
amply  confirmed  the  promise  first  held  out  of  its  superiority  over 
all  other  methods  of  oxy-hydrogen  illumination  : 

The  apparatus  consisW  essenlially  of  the  following  parts  ; 

I.  The  source  of  the  light. 

i.  The  leclifying  lenses  for  converting  the  ray  of  light  into  a  parallel  beam. 

3-  The  nUorbent  cell,  (or  arresting  (he  calorific  rays. 

4.  The  principal  chamber  for  containing  the  various  parts. 

5-  The  igniter  and  dissolver,  for  instantaneoiuly  producing  and  extingimbing  the  light. 

The  various  parts  will  be  well  unclerstooil  by  a  reference  to  the  illustration. 

The  Source  of  Light— This  is  marked  S  in  the  engraving,  and  it  consists  of  the 
"nosl  improved  form  of  oxy-calcium  jet.  Two  gases  are  required  for  this  jet— vit,  oxygen 
awl  hydrogen  ;  but  these  gases  do  not  mingle,  noi  do  ihey  come  into  contact  with  each 
other. 

The  hydrogen  is  ignited  like  any  ordinary  gas-jet,  and  the  OJcygen  is  then  admitted, 
which,  coming  into  contact  with  the  Ih>k  of  the  hydro^n  fiamt,  instantly  produces  a  jel 
of  enormous  healing  power.  This  jel  iiame  impinges  on  the  face  of  a  cylinder  of  lime 
(marked  L}  immediately  in  from  of  the  jet  .'l.    The  lime  becomes  incandescent,  and  emit» 


Fill.  XX[I,— The  Lesnox  Bbow 


=">  intense  light.  Tvro  laps  T  are  provided  for  the  jet,  one  with  a  hole  through  the  flal 
PO'l  of  the  key— this  is  the  oxygen  top ;  the  other,  which  is  nol  perforated,  being  the 

hyilrogen  tap.  By  means  of  these  laps  the  relative  quantities  of  the  two  gases  can  be 
regulaled  with  the  greatest  facility. 

The  hydrogen  gas  as  employed  by  me  is  the  ordinary  cailw retted  hydrogen  or  street  gas, 
and  is  obtained  from  the  usual  gas-titlings.  The  oxygen  gas  is  used  from  a  bag.  In  con- 
sequence of  (his  arrangement  only  one  gas-bag  is  required  [  and  thus,  as  well  as  because 
Ihe  gases  only  meet  at  the  actual  point  of  ignition,  an  explosion  is  impossible.  The 
'■xygen  gas  requires  the  simplest  apparatus  for  manufacture,  and  can  be  made  by  any 
intelligent  man  after  a  few  minutes'  instruction. 

The  RectifTing  Lensei.^These  (shown  tiy  the  dotted  lines,  and  marke<l  R)  are 
'c^iuirefl  in  order  to  change  the  widely  divergent  rays  emitted  from  the  lime  into  the  form 
of  a  cylinder  of  light,  (he  section  of  which  is  aliout  eiiual  (o  the  area  of  the  frontal  mirror 
''**'l  by  the  laryngoscopisl.  TTicsc  lenses  do  not  require  any  adjustment ;  they  are  placed 
*o  (hat  the  railiant  spot  of  (he  lime-cylinder  is  in  their  princi|>al  focus. 

The  Abtorbment  Cell.— This  is  marked  A  C.     It  is  made  of  glass,  with  parallel 
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skles»     XBikl  is  held  by  metal  clips  in  front  of  the  rectifying  lenses,  with  a  sufficient  space 

|jet%rc?'«rii  them  to  allow  of  a  free  interchange  of  air.     This  cell  is  filled  with  water,  which 

does     vmct  require  changing  unless  the  apparatus  is  being  used  for  long  periods  without 

iolerrBnfe.Sssion.     The  water  may  even  attain  a  considerable  heat  without  increasing  that 

cmitx  «=^1  \yy  the  light. 

Th^s-  usefulness  of  the  absorbment  cell  is  shown  by  placing  a  thermometer  an  inch  or 
two  i  K^  front  of  it,  in  the  centre  of  the  beam  of  light.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
tecnp^vsture  will  lie  seen  to  be  scarcely  raised  at  all ;  but  if  the  cell  be  removed,  it 
speed  i  1 J  rises  to  50"  or  60"*. 

Tt&^  Principal  Chamber. — This  is  marked  P  C,  and  it  consists  of  a  vertical  brass 

q^lincl^r,  having  on  one  side  a  tube  carrying  the  rectifying  lenses,  and  at  its  base  a 

(Uvid^^cl  socket  nuurked  D  S,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  attached  to  the  arm  of  the 

or^i^^ay  gas-standard  G  S  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  or  deranging  the  same. 

The  Uaselight  jet  is  also  fixed  in  this  chamber  in  its  right  position,  and  requires  no  further 

aiidJQ&t.xiient.     It  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  connection  to  mention  that  the  limes  now 

ased  aire  much  less  fragile  and  more  durable  than  was  formerly  the  case.    A  lime  supplied 

vith  tliis  apparatus  will  last  for  several  sittings,  provided  it  be  removed  after  use  and  kept 

dry  ii\  a  metal  box.    A  simpler  plan  is  to  allow  the  small  pilot-flame  to  remain  burning, 

•lucli  prevents  the  lime  becoming  damp,  and  preserves  a  cylinder  for  a  long  time. 

Tlie  Igniter  and  Dissolver. — This  is  the  only  part  remaining  to  be  described.  It  is 
narWed  in  the  illustration  I  T.  The  igniter  is  a  specially  contrived  four-way  tap  through 
•bich  the  gases  flow  in  order  to  supply  the  jet.  This  tap  is  provided  with  a  lever  handle, 
•^h  moves  through  a  regulated  arc,  so  that  by  one  movement  the  gases  are  turned  on 
^  off  at  pleasure. 

^Ticn  it  is  required  that  the  light  should  be  produced  it  is  only  needed  that  the  lever, 
which  is  placed  close  to  the  hand  of  the  operator,  be  moved,  and  the  full  light  is 
°^**anianeou6ly  obtained.  The  igniter  is  connected  with  the  jet  by  means  of  flexible 
^"hcs,  so  that  the  igniter  can  be  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  ©{^rating  table,  and  the  jet  can 
•*  nused  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  provide  for  all  required  conditions. 

Directions  for  Use. — See  that  all  the  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  clean  and  free  from 
"****»  and  refill  the  absorbment  cell  with  water.  Put  a  lime-cylinder  on  to  the  lime-holder, 
***«!  see  that  the  face  of  the  cylinder  comes  all  but  close  to  the  sloping  jet.  Turn  off  the 
^Ps  at  the  back  of  the  jet,  and  turn  the  lever  of  the  igniter  to  the  word  *  open.'  See 
'hat  the  proper  weights  are  on  the  bog  containing  the  oxygen  gas  (alwut  two  half-cwts.), 
*'^1  open  the  lap  of  the  same,  and  also  the  tap  or  taps  that  connect  the  apparatus  with 
the  gas  main. 

^^"hcn  this  has  all  been  done  the  apparatus  is  ready  to  be  lightetl.     The  hydrogen  tap 

»t  ihc  back  of  the  jet  is  to  l)e  partly  opened,  and  the  gas  ignited  and  the  flame  allowed  to 

P**y  upon  the  lime  for  a  few  minutes  so  as  to  heat  it  gradually.     The  oxygen  tap  at  the 

"•^t  of  the  jet  should  now  be  gradually  opened  until  the  full  amount  of  light  is  obtained  ; 

then  a  little  more  hydrogen,  and  then  a  little  more  oxygen  may  be  added,  until  the 

****''c«l  result  is  secured.     T/te  taps  at  the  back  of  the  jet  will  not  require  any  more 

*tteitt£cn  ;  the  ij^iter  performs  all  else  that  is  needed, 

It  will  lje  observed  that  there  is  a  screw  (xissing  through  a  pillar  in  the  plate  of  the 
V^tcr,  against  which  the  end  of  the  lever  stops.  This  screw  is  required  to  regulate  the 
**Vh  of  the  arc  through  which  the  lever  moves,  and  consequently  the  size  of  the 
l*"nancnt  hydrogen  flame.  As  this  screw  is  drawn  Ixick  the  tap  is  more  nearly  turnetl 
^>  And  the  size  of  the  permanent  flame  is  decreased  ;  whereas  to  the  extent  that  the  end 
'^this  screw  is  pushed  forn'ard  the  size  of  the  {lermanent  flame  is  increasetl. 

^Mien  the  apparatus  is  done  with,  the  taps  at  the  Ixick  of  the  jet  should  be  turned  ofl*, 
^  also  the  tap  of  the  Ixig  and  the  tap  connecting  the  apparatus  with  the  gas  main. 
Any  portion  of  the  apparatus  can  now  be  removed  and  put  away. 
The'iilvantages  of  the  alK>ve  combination  are,  first,  that  it  is  exceedingly  simple,  and, 
^>ciQ(v  made  to  fit  on  to  the  ordinary  gas-standard,  does  not  retjuire  any  cumbersome 
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arrangement  of  lantern.  If  from  any  cause  it  should  be  dennble,  the  whole  thing  can  be 
unshippetl  in  two  minutes,  and  the  gas-light  made  immediately  available. 

It  can  be  used  either  as  a  direct  light  or  with  the  usual  frontal  or  hand-reflector.  This 
»s  a  point  of  considerable  importance,  since  in  the  first  place  the  direct  method  of 
exammation — I  speak  more  particularly  of  throats  and  ears— is  inconvenient  to  those 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  reflector ;  in  the  second,  reflected  light  is  infinitely  preferable 
when  It  is  deared  to  follow  even  slight  movements  of  the  patient,  as  is  always  the  case, 
and  especially  when  performing  operations.  Nee<lless  to  say,  however,  that  the  bunp  is 
equally  available  for  direct  light. 

By  means  of  the  absorbment  cell  the  amount  of  heat  is  rendered  less  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  Argand  burner. 

The  igniter  and  dissolver  economise  the  oxygen  by  a  movement  most  simple  and  easy 
<o  the  operator. 

^  The  initial  cost  is  very  small ;  the  expense  of  the  one  fixed  at  the  Central  Throat  and 
tar  Hospital,  including  all  connections,  bags,  etc.,  was  only  £1$. 

The  cost  of  the  gas,  made  by  heating  chlorate  of  potash  and  peroxide  of  manganese^ 
<loes  not  exceed  is.  3d.  per  bag  of  ten  cubic  feet  of  gas.  If  care  be  taken  to  avoid  waste, 
not  more  than  two  cubic  feet  per  hour  of  oxygen  are  necessary  with  the  constant  use  of 
hospital  practice ;  in  other  words,  the  cost  of  the  light,  inclusive  of  the  carburetted 
hydrogen,  is  not  more  than  2d.  an  hour. 

This  limelight  was  tested  some  time  since  by  Messrs.  Silber, 
who  estimated  it  as  equal  to  fifty  of  their  lights,  or  1,000  candle* 
power.  Candle-power  is  a  term  of  very  arbitrary  character,  and 
one  often  improperly  applied.  When  a  light  is  focussed  on  to 
any  one  point,  the  illuminating  power  is  probably  but  a  third  or 
fourth  of  what  would  be  the  whole  circle  of  the  flame.  I  am 
certainly  incHned  to  think  the  above  estimate  too  liberal ;  and 
naturally  the  light  will  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  quality 
and  pressure  of  the  gas.  If  condensed  oxygen  be  used  from  a 
metal  cylinder,  the  light  is  nearly  twice  as  brilliant  as  when  used 
from  a  bag ;  and  the  substitution  of  pure  hydrogen  for  coal  gas  is 
also  attended  with  great  increase  of  illuminating  power.  In  any 
case,  at  its  lowest  figure  it  far  exceeds  any  ordinary  means  of 
illumination,  and  must  commend  itself  to  specialists.  It  is  now 
used  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  both  in  my  private  and  in 
rny  hospital  practice,  although  a  careful  trial  has  been  given  by 
myself  and  my  colleagues  to  each  form  of  electric  light  as  it  has 
come  before  the  public.  It  has  also  received  the  approbation  of 
many  American  and  Continental  practitioners,  who  have  adopted 
it  in  their  practice. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  limelight,  in  spite  of  the  improve- 
ments introduced  by  me,  still  remains  decidedly  more  expensive 
and  cumbersome  than  the  electric  light.  While  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  this  is  the  case,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
illuminating  power,  given  at  from  500  to  1,000  candles,  and  after 
all  allowance  for  greater  distance  from  the  object  illuminated  and 
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for  the  use  of  reflectors,  is  fifty  or  a  hundred  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  electric  light  with  its  nominal  lighting  power  of  four, 
and  probable  actual  power  of  two,  candles.  I  speak  of  the  light 
given  by  a  Trouvt  lamp  known  as  No.  4,  which  is  the  one 
generally  etiiployed. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  method  of  using  the  laryngo- 
scope, a  brief  account  of  the  instrument  itself  is  necessarj'. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  laryngoscope  consists  of  but  one  instru- 
ment— namely,  a  small  mirror,  which,  when  placed  at  the  back 
of  the  mouth,  and  illumined  either  by  solar  or  artifical  light, 
reflects  the  image  of  the  cavity  of  the  larjnx,  and  of  more  or  less 
of  the  trachea. 

The  majority  of  practitioners  examine  by  the  aid  of  indirect  or 
reflected  light,  and  for  this  purpose  a  second  mirror  is  required. 


Fio.  XXIII.—Larv: 


Laiyngoscopy,  then,  as  usually  practised  in  this  country,  involves 
the  use  of  two  mirrors — one  to  concentrate  and  reflect  the  illu- 
minating rays  on  to  the  fauces,  and  the  other  to  throw  the  light 
thas  reflected  into  the  larynx,  the  image  of  which  it  in  turn 
reproduces. 

These  two  mirrors  are  called  the  Rcjiector  and  the  Laryngeal 
Mirror  respectively.  I  propose  simply  to  describe  the  means 
*nd  method  of  examination  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  prac- 
tising, without  entering  into  minute  details  as  to  the  differences 
in  practice,  by  no  means  essential,  of  various  laryngoscopists. 

The  Reflector  (Fig.  XXIII.)  is  a  circular  mirror  about  three  and 
a  half  inches  in  diameter,  perforated  with  a  small  hole  in  the  centre, 
and  fixed  by  a  ball-and-socket  joint  to  a  kind  of  spectacle- frame, 
the  lower  rims  of  which  have  been  removed.  This  is  supported 
on  the  bridge  of  the  nose  by  a  plate  of  tolerably  soft  metal,  which 
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can  be  adapted  to  the  individual  examiner.  This  instrument. 
first  devised  by  Dupky  and  known  in  England  as  mine,  will  be 
found  much  less  fatiguing  for  long-continued  use  than  that  of 
Semeleder  (also  called  by  English  makers  after  Mackenzie),  which 
clips  the  nose  like  ordinary  spectacles.  The  removal  of  the  lower 
instead  of  the  upper  rim  is  also  a  very  real  advantage,  as  the 
lower  rim  always  comes  in  the  way  of  the  vision.  Practitioners 
who  are  shortsighted  can  easily  have  suitable  glasses  fixed  into 
this  frame.  The  reflector  should  be  slightly  concave  for  use  with 
artificial  light,  but  plane  for  sunlight  examination.  The  com> 
bination  of  the  two  in  a  folding  frame,  as  long  used  by  ophthalmo* 
scopists,  can  be  conveniently  carried  in  the  pocket.  The  usual 
focal  distance  is  from  eight  to  fourteen  inches,  and  it  is  important 
that  practitioners  should  obtain  accurate  information  on  this  point 


of  Ihe  ttflecting  suHiice  of  mirrors  of  varying  dimeiuJans. 


before  buying  a  reflector,  in  order  that  they  may  adapt  it  to  their 
own  vision,  whether  long  or  short,  and  may  also  know  at  what 
distance  their  head  should  be  from  the  patient,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
proper  disc  of  light. 

The  reflecting  mirror  may  be  worn  either  over  the  forehead  or, 
preferably,  over  the  right  eye,  the  central  orifice  being  utilized  for 
visual  purposes ;  in  the  latter  case  both  eyes  are  protected  from 
the  glare  of  the  light — the  one  directly,  and  the  other  by  the 
shadow  which  the  reflector  casts. 

The  Laryngeal  Mirror  {Fig.  XXIV.)  is  circular  in  shape,  made 
of  glass  silvered  on  the  back,  set  in  a  German-silver  frame,  and 
attached  at  an  angle  of  120°  to  a  slender  shank  of  the  same  metal 
about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length :  this  shank  is  further 
fitted  into  an  ebony  or  ivory  handle  four  inches  long.     Quite 
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recently  Coxeter  has   improved   these   mirrors   by   making  the 
frame  and  shank  in  one  piece  of  steel,  nickel-plated ;   the  shank 
also  is  flattened,  and  therefore  occupies  less  space  than  the  round 
ones  formerly  in  use. 
The  mirrors  are  about  one>tweIfth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  are 


Fic.  XXV. — Diagram  Illustrati; 


made  in  three  varying  sizes,  the  diameters  being  half  an  inch, 
foar-fifths  of  an  inch,  and  one  inch  respectively. 

The  principle  on  which  the  art  of  lar^-ngoscopy  is  based  is 
simply  that  of  the  well-known  optical  law,  that  when  a  ray  of 
light  faJls  on  a  plane  sur&ce,  the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence  (Fig.  XXV.).     Thus  the  light  (l),  being  thrown 


from  the  reflector  (r)  on  to  the  larj'ngeal  mirror  (m)  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  mouth,  illuminates  the  larynx  (v),  and,  by  a  reduplica- 
tion of  the  same  law,  the  image  (v.  i)  of  the  illuminated  larynx  is 
reflected  on  to  the  laryngeal  mirror,  and  may  there  be  seen  by  the 
eye  of  the  observer  (o).     It  is  important  to  remember  that  this 
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reflected  image  is  laterally  symmetrical  of  the  object,  and  not 
reversed ;  that  is  to  say,  what  is  right  and  left  in  the  larynx  of 
the  patient  remains  right  and  left  in  the  mirror.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  of  course  be  remembered  that  the  patient's  right 
corresponds  with  the  observer's  left,  and  vice  versa  (Fig.  XXVL). 
The  only  inversion  which  takes  place  is  in  the  antero-posterior 
direction — the  epiglottis,  which  in  the  patient's  larynx  is  in  front, 
nearest  to  the  observer,  appearing  at  the  upper  part  of  the  mirror, 
whilst  the  posterior  part  of  the  larynx  appears  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  mirror. 

The  relative  horizontal  levels  of  the  different  parts  are  well 
preserved  :  the  epiglottis  is  seen  to  be  on  a  higher  plane  than  the 
arj'tenoid  cartilages,  and  the  ventricular  bands  are  observed  above 
the  vocal  cords.  As  far  as  observation  is  concerned,  then,  the 
apparent  antero-posterior  inversion  is  of  no  importance,  but  it 
must  be  carefully  remembered  when  introducing  a  brush  or  other 
instrument  into  the  larynx. 

With  regard  to  the  furnishing  of  a  room  for  laryngoscopy,  very 
little  is  required.  My  own  room  is  arranged  as  follows  :  A  small- 
seated  moderately  hard  chair  with  an  upright  back  is  placed 
against  the  wall,  for  the  patient ;  in  front  of  this  is  an  ordinary 
chair  or  music-stool  for  the  observer.  On  the  left  of  the  patient's 
chair  is  a  pedestal-table,  with  the  examining-lamp,  a  carafe  of 
water,  and  a  tumbler  ;  and  a  spittoon.  The  table  is  constructed 
with  drawers  for  tongue-cloths,  instruments,  etc.  On  the  right 
of  the  patient  is  another  table  with  batteries  and  other  larger 
instruments.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  simplicity  of  these  arrange- 
ments, that  larjngoscopic  examinations  may  be  made  in  any 
room.  One  thing  is  to  be  remembered — viz.,  so  to  place  the 
patient  that  the  daylight  from  the  window  and  the  reflected  light 
may  not  be  in  antagonism. 

To  make  an  examination  of  throat  and  larj'nx  the  following 
steps  must  be  taken  in  the  order  named  : 

1.  Direct  the  patient  to  sit  erect,  with  the  knees  together  and 
the  head  slightly  thrown  back. 

2.  Arrange  the  lamp  so  that  it  is  distant  about  nine  inches  to 
the  left  of  the  patient's  head,  and  in  a  line  with  his  ear. 

3.  Sit  opposite  the  patient,  and  adjust  the  reflector  so  that  the 
right  eye  looks  through  the  central  perforation.  (By  this  arrange- 
ment both  the  observer's  eyes  are  screened  from  the  glare  of  the 
light,  which  is  not  the  case  when  the  reflector  is  worn  in  the 
centre  of  the  forehead.) 

4.  Direct  the  patient  to  open  the  mouth  widely. 
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5.  Throw  the  light  on  to  the  back  of  the  fauces,  according  to  the 

focal  distance  of  the  reflector,  and  examine  thoroughly  the  parts 

(here  exposed,  such  as  the  uvula,  tonsils,  fauces,  and  back  of  the 

phar>-nx.     (See  Chapter  III.) 

PI  6.  Take  the  laryngeal  mirror  in  the  right  hand,*  and  slightly 

[it   over  the  lamp,  to  prevent  its    being   dimmed   by  the 
I 


ir.oisture  of  the  patient's  breath.  Test  the  warmth  of  the  mirror 
by  placing  the  back  of  it  against  your  own  hand  or  cheek.  It 
will  be  noticed,  when  holding  a  mirror  over  a  lamp,  that  the 
^ass  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  moisture,  which  soon  clears 

"  or  course,  all  Ihese  sleps  may  be  taken  wilh  the  hinds  reversed  ;  and  one  advanlagc 
al  holiltog  ihe  mirror  always  in  (he  left  hand  is,  that  when  the  right  is  required  for 
i^wnliic  tneasorci,  Ihc  laryngeal  mirror  can  be  held  in  Ihe  opinsiie  hand  without  any 
tone  of  awkwardness.  In  this,  however,  as  in  all  surgical  procedurus,  Ihe  observer 
■beold  be  ambi-dextrous. 
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away.      The   moment  this   moisture  has  disappeared,  and  the 
mirror  becomes  clear,  the  latter  is  at  the  right  temperature. 

7.  Direct  the  patient  to  protrude  the  tongue. 

8.  Gently  draw  the  same  forward  with  the  left  hand,  previously 
enveloped  in  a  small  cloth  or  napkin,  holding  the  organ  between 
the  thumb  and  index-finger  (Fig.  XXVII.)  the  former  being 
uppermost.     (See  below,  caution  B.) 

9-  Holding  the  mirror  like  a  pen  in  the  right  hand,  and, 
following  the  curve  of  the  hard  palate,  introduce  it  into  the 
patient's  mouth  with  the  reflecting  surface  directed  downwards, 
and  then,  holding  it  horizontally,  rest  its  back  gently  against  the 
uvula  (Fig.  XXVII.). 

10.  Turn  the  hand  slightly  towards  the  patient's  left,  so  as  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  line  of  view. 

11.  Direct  the  patient  to  take  a  deep  inspiration,  and  then  to 
utter  the  sounds  ah,  ur,  eh,  or  ee. 

A  view  of  the  lar>'nx  should  thus  be  obtained  (Fig.  XXVII.), 
and  the  vocal  cords,  which  are  easily  recognisable  by  their  pearly 
colour,  should  be  seen  separating  on  inspiration  and  approaching 
on  phonation. 

There  are,  however,  frequently  certain  difliculties  in  the  way, 
in  making  a  laryngoscopic  examination,  and  they  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes — those  due  to  the  observer,  and  those  pertaining 
to  the  patient. 

The  pupil  should  constantly  bear  in  mind  the  motto,  *  Arte 
non  vi.'  He  must  not,  because  at  first  he  sees  only  the  base  of 
the  tongue  or  the  upper  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  at  once  make  up 
his  mind  that  the  patient  before  him  is  one  of  those  in  whom  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  larynx.  On  the  contrary, 
he  must  examine  this  same  patient  carefully  each  day  until  he 
succeeds ;  for  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  that  the  pro- 
portion of  cases  in  which  a  skilled  laryngoscopist  is  unable  to 
obtain  a  satisfactory  picture  in  the  laryngeal  mirror  is  very 
small  indeed.  Attention  to  the  following  cautions  may  obviate 
failure  : 

A.  Be  careful  that  the  light  is  thoroughly  well  reflected,  and 

learn  to  keep  the  disc  of  light  steadily  directed  on  to 
the  fauces. 

B.  In  holding  the  tongue,  grasp  it  firmly  but  gently,  and  do 

not  draw  it  down  on  the  teeth,  so  as  to  hurt  the  fraenum 
or  otherwise  give  pain.  If  the  tongue  has  any  tendency 
to  be  elevated  at  the  dorsum,  it  is  worse  than  useless  to 
pull  at  it,  as  the  contraction  is  thereby  only  increased. 
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In  such  cases  a  better  view  may  occasionally  be  gained 
by  directing  the  patient  to  hold  his  own  tongue,  or  by 
allowing  the  tongue  to  be  kept  within  the  mouth.  This 
last  alternative  should  always  be  adopted  by  preference 
in  the  case  of  singers,  or,  if  possible,  wherever  it  is 
desired  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  cords  in  the 
production  of  tone,  since  traction  on  the  tongue  is  apt 
to  distort  the  laryngeal  movements. 
C  Be  very  careful,  after  warming  the  mirror,  to  test  its 
temperature  on  the  back  of  the  hand  or  cheek,  lest  it  be 
so  hot  as  to  be  disagreeable  to  the  patient. 

D.  Be  careful  not  to  touch  the  tongue  with  the  mirror  when 

introducing  it. 

E.  Press  the  uvula  very  gently  upwards  and  backwards,  but 

do  not  force  it  against  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx, 
or  retching  and  gagging  will  immediately  ensue. 

F,  When  the  mirror  is  introduced,  adapt  the  exact  angle  to 

the  relation  which  the  plane  of  the  larynx  bears  to  the 
position  both  of  patient  and  observer,  and  do  not  too 
quickly  decide,  that  because  at  first  only  the  epiglottis 
or  the  posterior  commissure  is  seen,  therefore  an  image 
of  the  rest  of  the  larynx  is  unattainable. 

G,  Let  each  examination  be  very  short,  especially  on  the 

first  occasion  of  seeing  a  patient.  The  mirror  may  then 
be  introduced  six  or  eight  times  without  producing 
spasm  or  nausea,  whereas  if  the  mirror  be  too  long 
retained,  irritation  of  the  fauces  will  frequently  be  pro- 
duced, and  all  efforts  at  further  examination  will,  for 
that  occasion  at  least,  be  unsuccessful.  Besides  the 
annoyance  this  will  cause  the  observer,  there  is  the  fear 
that  the  patient  may  lose  confidence  and  be  unwilling  to 
submit  to  further  examination  or  treatment. 
The  difficulties  on  the  part  of  the  patient  are  either  mental  or 

physical :  of  the  mental,  the  chief  is  the  apprehension  that  the 

instrument  will  hurt ;  therefore — 

H.  Take  the  trouble,  especially  with  children  and  female 
patients,  to  explain  that  the  process  is  simply  a  method 
of  examination,  and  that  it  is  in  no  sense  an  operation. 
I.  Wherever  apprehension  or  timidity  exists  on  the  part  of 
the  patient,  it  is  often  well  to  introduce  the  mirror  gently 
into  the  mouth  once  or  twice,  and  to  quickly  withdraw 
it,  before  any  real  attempt  is  made  to  examine  the 
lar}'nx. 

4 
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Intolerance  of  laryngoscopy  is  rarely  due  to  any  physical  cause 
on  the  part  of  the  patient,  but  is  almost  always  the  result  of 
nervousness.  It  may,  however,  be  caused  by  the  disease  under 
which  the  patient  labours  ;  for  example,  a  patient  suffering  from 
simple  congestion  or  relaxation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  from 
phthisis,  is  more  intolerant  of  anything  touching  the  uvula  or 
posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  than  is  a  patient  suffering  from 
syphilitic  disease  or  lupus.  In  chronic  granular  hypertrophy  of 
the  vault  of  the  pharynx  there  is  reflex  irritation,  which  produces 
spasm,  retching,  and  gagging.  In  almost  all  affections  of  the  motor 
nerves  of  the  larynx  there  is  some  co-existent  diminution  of 
sensibility;  and  few  cases  present  less  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
satisfactory  laryngoscopic  examination  than  that  of  a  patient 
suffering  from  functional  aphonia. 

Of  all  artificial  methods  of  reducing  intolerance  of  laryngoscopy 
none  is  better  than  to  cause  the  patient  to  suck  small  pieces  of 
ice  for  a  few  minutes,  and  should  it  not  be  available,  sipping  cold 
water,  or  gargling  with  the  same  by  the  Von  Troeltsch  method  as 
described  in  Chapter  VI.,  will  frequently  have  a  similar  satisfactory 
effect.  In  more  extreme  cases,  especially  where  intolerance  is  due 
to  pathological  causes,  the  painting  of  the  soft  palate  with  a  4  or  5 
per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  cocaine  will  render  easy  an 
examination  which  might  otherwise  have  been  difficult  or  im{>os- 
sible.  It  is  betfer  on  every  account  to  repeat  application  of  a  weak 
solution  than  to  employ  a  stronger  one  as  often  recommended. 
Sprays forthis  purpose  expend  more  fluid  and  are  less  accurate  than 
direct  brushing.  As  to  instruments  of  the  nature  of  the  *  Throat 
Educator/  which  the  patient  is  frequently  to  introduce  into  his 
throat,  so  as  to  diminish  its  sensitiveness  to  instruments,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  have  never  yet  met  with  cases  in  which  such 
a  measure  was  necessary.  The  gentle  hand  and  encouraging  word 
will,  in  my  experience,  do  more  than  any  other  training.  All 
mechanical  appliances  for  holding  the  uvula  or  for  fixing  the 
patient,  invariably  act  as  hindrances  rather  than  as  aids  to  the 
observer. 

The  difficulties  due  to  the  conformation  of  the  larynx  itself, 
and  the  best  methods  of  overcoming  them,  will  be  treated  in 
the  description  of  the  laryngoscopic  image  in  the  fourth 
chapter. 

A  few  words  remain  to  be  said  concerning  Laryngoscopy  in 
Children.  I  entirely  agree  with  2  Schroetter,  ^  Lefferts,  and  others, 
that  those  physicians  are  mistaken  who  declare  it  to  be  im- 
possible or  exceptional    to    make  a  satisfactory  laryngoscopic 
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exa-xxiination — or  even  a  rhinoscopic — in  the  case  of  children ;  and 
I  a^  emphatically  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  those  who  consider 
forcr^  necessary.  On  the  contrary,  such  a  course  only  leads  to 
resistance  and  failure  of  consent  to  a  second  attempt.  In  my 
owrm  practice  I  take  every  step  exactly  as  with  an  adult,  only 
differ  ring  in  perhaps  saying  less  rather  than  more  to  the  patient 
befoz~ehand,  for,  telling  a  child  that  he  is  not  going  to  be  hurt  is 
oftez:!.  the  first  suggestion  that  he  may  be.  As  to  position,  the 
child,  if  under  seven,  should  be  examined  sitting  on  the  lap  of  the 
mot  Iner  or  nurse,  who  is  to  be  directed  to  hold  herself  upright  and 
supp>ort  the  child  against  her  chest  with  her  hands,  one  on  each 
side  cDf  the  head.  If  over  seven  years  of  age  I  make  the  child  stand 
up  i  r^stead  of  sit,  unless  a  chair  higher  than  that  usual  for  adults  is 
available. 

The  chief  difficulties   in   the   way   of  infantile   lar}'ngoscopy 
are  z    first,  the  possibility  that  the  child  will  not  open  the  mouth  ; 
secondly,  that  he  will  not  protrude  the  tongue ;  and  thirdly,  that, 
the     epiglottis  being   more   frequently  and  to  a   greater  degree 
pendant   in  children  than   in  adults,  a  view  even  in  otherwise 
favovirable  circumstances  will   be   unattainable   or  very  partial. 
The    first  hindrance  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  overcome 
with   a  little  patience ;  but  should  the  refusal  be  obstinate,  com- 
pression of  the  nostrils  for  a  second  or  two  will  soon  cause  the 
little   patient  to  open   his   mouth,   from   the   necessity  to   take 
brea^th.    As  to  the  second,  it  is  by  no  means  absolutely  necessary 
that    the  tongue  should  be  protruded;   and  the  third  obstacle, 
the  others  having  been  overcome,  is  often  removed  if  the  surgeon 
is  on  the  alert  to  take  advantage  of  reflex  *  gagging,'  which  act 
he  may  even  usefully  stimulate  by  a  little  extra  pressure  of  the 
Uiryngeal  mirror  against  the  fauces. 

To  prove  that  laryngoscopic  procedure  is  not  impossible,  it 
nvay  be  noted  that  Fig.  55,  on  Plate  VI.  of  laryngeal  diphtheria, 
in  a  child  aged  four,  was  drawn  from  nature,  and  I  have  operated 
repeatedly  for  laryngeal  growths  in  a  child  between  six  and  seven 
years  of  age.  Schroetter  mentions  that  he  has  seen  inside  the 
l^nx  of  a  child  six  months  old,  and  I  think  I  may  say  that  I 
liave  often  succeeded  in  obtaining,  if  not  a  complete  view,  at 
least  useful  indications  towards  establishing  or  confirming  a 
diagnosis  in  children  quite  as  young. 

Finally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  the 
obstacles  to  laryngoscopic  examination  of  a  child  are  insuperable, 
a  view  may  often  be  obtained  of  the   interior  of  the   larynx, 

4—2 
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on   account   of  its   higher  position   in  the  throat   in   childrei 
by  rather  forcible  depression  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  with 
spatula. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
IKSPSOnON  OF  THE  MOUTH,  FAUCES,  AND  0B0-FHAB7NX. 

As   has  been  indicated  in  Rule  5  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  for 
'naking  examinations  of  the  lar>'nx  (Chapter  II.,  p.  47),  thorough. 

• 

inspection  should  in  all  cases  be  made  of  the  parts  visible  to  the 

unaided  eye  as  a  preliminary  to  use  of  the  mirror ;  first,  in  order 

^hat  the  observer  may  not  be  searching  for  a  cause  of  disease  in 

^h^  larynx  which  is  in  truth  much  nearer  at  hand  ;  and,  secondly, 

'^^^^ause    the   condition   of   the   fauces  and   other   supra-glottic 

structures  as  seen  in  the  open  mouth  will  often  afford  valuable 

indications  of  what  he  may  expect  to  see  on  employment  of  the 

^^O'rigoscope  or  rhinoscope. 

F^rior,  therefore,  to  consideration  in  detail  of  the  parts  com- 

P^^Hended  in  the  lar>'ngoscopic  image,  it  will  be  useful  to  briefly 

P^^s    in  contemplation  the  various  structures  brought  to  view 

^*h^ii  the  light  from  our  reflector  is  thrown  into  the  patient's 

^P^ri  mouth.     In  my  own  practice  I  always  attempt,  in  the  first 

^^staince,  to  see  the  throat  without  employment  of  a  spatula  or 

^^'^gtie-depressor ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  patients — 

^*^y  such  as  have  undergone  proper  training,  as  singers — can 

"^^^p  their  tongue  under  control,  and  on  this  account  some  form 

^^    instrument  is   almost   always   necessary.      A   paper-knife   or 

^Poon-handle,  always  ready  to  hand,  will  frequently  answer  for 

^^1  that  is  needed ;  but  for  the  consulting-room  a  special  depressor 

^  indispensable.     My  own  experience  leads  me  to  say  that  the 

^^^st  form  of  instrument  is  FrankePs  (Fig.  XXVIII.),  the  blade  of 

^'^ch  is  not  so  broad  as  to  cause  reflex  elevation  of  the  dorsum 

^f  the  tongue,  while  the  end  being  fenestrated   maj'  often  be 

utilized  for  lifting  up  the  uvula.     The  handle  is,  moreover,  so 

arranged  as  to  keep  the  hand  holding  it  away  from  the  line  of 

^ion.    This  instrument  as  used  by  me  is  slightly  different  from 

^  osoally  sold  by  the  makers,  inasmuch  as  its  under  surface  is 

nxighened*     When  in  place  it -may  be  entrusted  to  the  patient, 
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a  valuable  proviso,  because  pressure  upon  the  base  of  the  tongue 
(necessary  in  rhinoscopy)  is  less  apt  to  produce  retching  when  its 
amount  is  controlled  by  the  patient  himself. 

On  the  first  examination  of  a  patient,  and  especially  if  made  by  a 
surgeon  not  accustomed  to  the  process,  gagging  and  retching  will 
often  occur,  the  tongue  resisting  all  attempts  to  control  it.  This 
may  often  be  turned  to  account,  or  even  stimulated  as  first 
advised  by  ^  Voltolini,  when  it  is  desired  to  bring  more  of  the  back 
of  the  throat  into  view  than  would  otherwise  be  effected,  espe- 
cially, for  instance,  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  tonsils,  pillars  of  the 
fauces,  or  base  of  the  tongue ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  such  reflex 
movements,  two  hints  may  be  acceptable:  i,  not  to  place  the 
depressor  too  far  back  on  the  tongue ;  and  2,  not  to  exert  too 
great  pressure  thereon ;  for  either  of  these  acts  causes  reflex  con- 


FiG.  XXVIIL— FrAnkel's  Tongue  Depressor  (Half  Measurements). 

traction  and  arching  of  this  the  first  and  commonest  hindrance 
to  a  throat  examination.  ^  Baber's  suggestion  of  a  thimble  tongue- 
depressor  has  certain  advantages,  and  its  utility  in  an  extended 
degree  has  long  been  recognised  in  my  practice,  not  only  for 
general  throat  examinations,  but  as  especially  serviceable  for 
children,  concerning  whom  two  other  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
satisfactory  inspection  are  to  be  mentioned.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  often  resistance  to  open  the  mouth  at  all ;  and,  secondly, 
when  it  is  open  it  is  often  closed  on  the  spatula  as  soon  as  intro- 
duced, or  on  the  surgeon*s  finger  if  imprudently  placed  there, 
a  procedure  which  is  even  recommended  by  'Cohen.  These  diffi- 
culties are  overcome  by  the  surgeon  compressing  the  nostrils  of 
the  little  patient  with  the  left  hand.  In  a  couple  of  seconds  the 
mouth  is  of  necessity  opened  for  breath,  and  he  should  then  deftly 
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introduce  the  instrument  here  depicted  (Fig.  XXIX.),  which  is 
the  well-known  lobster-claw  protector,  allowing  free  movement  of 
the  finger,  with  an  extension  as  of  a  Frankel  tongue-depressor. 
For  examination  of  the  post-nasal  space  the  extension  is  removed, 
and  only  the  finger-guard  employed  ;  and,  as  will  be  illustrated 
ftirther  on,  extension  curettes  and  spoons  can  be  fitted  with 
similar  advantages  for  purposes  of  operation  in  the  naso- 
pharyngeal space,  as  for  those  of  simple  inspection. 

The  normal  colour  and  appearances  of  the  open  mouth  are 
sufficiently  familiar  even  to  non-medical  persons  to  make  detailed 
description  unnecessary ;  and  in  reviewing  the  different  parts 
brought  into  vision,  I  shall  content  rny.<ielf  with  giving  brief  indi- 
cations of  what  we  may  learn  by  simple  inspection,  for  the  better 
diagnosis  of  disease,  in  this  region.  After  the  first  general  glance, 
which  should  satisfy  the  observer  as.  to  hypera:mia  or  anaemia. 


enlargement,  inflammation,  or  ulceration,  adventitious  deposits, 
or  new-growths  on  tonsils,  uvula,  and  other  parts,  each  separate 
structure  contained  in  the  mouth  may  Le  explored,  taking  them 
m  order. 

I.  The  Teeth  should  be  observed  principally  (a)  for  the  indica- 
tions of  inherited  diatheses  of  struma,  syphilis,  and  the  like ;  (6) 
as  sources  of  irritation  in  the  cases  of  inflammations,  cracks,  and 
ulcers  Id  the  mouth  or  on  the  tongue ;  (c)  for  completeness  or 
deficiency  in  number,  in  cases  of  dysphagia,  to  be  possibly  ac- 
counted for  by  imperfect  mastication,  'bolting'  of  the  bolus,  and 
consequent  fatigue  and  paresis  of  the  pharyngeal  constrictors ; 
(J)  if  any  of  the  teeth  are  artificial  they  should  for  the  same 
reason  be  inspected  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  in 
the  case  of  molars  the  upper  and  lower  meet  so  as  to  effect  their 
purpose,  and  they  should  always  be  removed  and  search  be  made 
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for  any  irritation  their  presence  may  have  engendered;  (e)  as 
certain  cases  of  unilateral  nasal  discharge  may  arise  from  abscess 
of  the  antrum,  note  should  be  made  of  absence  of  teeth  or  of 
presence  of  decayed  stumps  likely  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
suppuration  in  this  region. 

2.  The  Gums  should  be  well  examined  (a)  for  indications  of 
mercurial,  lead,  or  other  mineral  poisoning ;  (6)  for  various  in- 
flammations, fungi,  and  new-grouths;  (c)  for  manifestations  of 
idiopathic,  syphilitic,  or  tuberculous  ulcers ;  and  {d)  as  an 
indication  of  the  condition  of  health  of  the  blood-supply 
(anaemia,  etc.). 

3.  The  Tongue  is  of  importance  as  a  structure  to  be  examined 
both  on  account  of  the  local  and  general  significance  of  its 
appearances.  It  presents  many  slight  differences  in  size,  surface, 
and  firmness  of  texture,  which  are  not  really  departures  from  the 
normal ;  but  as  there  are  many  diseased  conditions  of  this  organ 
which  come  under  the  notice  of  the  throat  specialist,  its  varj'ing 
appearances  should  be  thoroughly  studied  and  mastered,  so  that 
judgment  can  be  formed  as  to  (a)  indications  of  the  general  con- 
stitutional state,  (6)  presence  or  extension  of  more  or  less  local 
manifestations,  syphilis,  cancer,  tubercle,  ranula,  etc. ;  and  (c )  as 
a  cause  of  reflex  throat  symptoms,  of  which  enlargement  of  the 
circumvallate  papilla;  and  varix  of  the  base  may  be  named.  For 
exploration  of  these  last  the  lar>'ngeal  mirror  is  generally  neces- 
sary, though  sometimes  the  whole  tongue  and  even  the  lingual 
surface  of  the  epiglottis  can  be  seen  without  any  such  adventitious 
aid :  and  especially  if,  as  previously  stated,  the  depresssor  is  placed 
so  far  back  as  to  stimulate  it  to  fetching. 

4.  The  Buccal  Lining  of  the  oral  cavity  is  the  last  part  to  be 
explored  before  coming  to  the  throat  proper.  Normally,  it  is 
of  a  warm  pink  colour,  as  of  boiled  salmon  ;  but  its  hue  varies, 
being  paler  over  the  hard  palate,  where  it  is  more  firmly  attached 
than  at  the  sides,  the  lips  and  soft  palate.  Independently  of  the 
various  inflammations  comprehended  under  the  term  stomatitis, 
this  region  is  to  be  viewed  for  syphilitic,  diphtheritic,  tuberculous, 
and  other  manifestations.  In  the  cases  of  certain  skin  affections, 
as  eczema,  herpes,  etc.,  there  are  often  more  or  less  analogous 
conditions  of  the  oral  lining. 

5.  The  Soft  Palate  and  Fauces  (Fig.  XXX.)  hardly  require 
detailed  description.  Their  colour  is  generally  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  but  is  of  deeper  hue  at  the  pillars 
(Fig.  XXX.,  3,  4,  and  5,  6). 

6.  The   Uvula  (Fig.   XXX.,  2),  the  anatomy  of  which   has 
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been  already  described  (p.  25),  is  a  very  important  structure,  and 
its  appearance  greatly  varies  according  to  the  method  employed 
in  its  inspection.  When  a  patient  opens  the  mouth  he  generally 
takes  a  deep  inspiration,  which  has  the  effect  of  drawing  the  uvula 
up.  For  the  purpose  of  a  proper  examination  of  the  uvula,  the 
patient  should  be  directed  (a)  to  open  the  mouth  without  inspiring 
— this  will  give  an  idea  of  its  usual  position  in  repose  ;  (i)  to  sing 
up  the  scale — this  will  indicate  its  power  of  contraction  ;  (c)  to 
breathe  through  the  nostril  with  open  month — this  will  show  it  in  its 
state  of  greatest  laxity.     By  these  steps  and  by  observation  of  the 
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relative  size  and  length  of  the  uvula  to  the  arch  of  the  soft  palate, 
data  will  be  provided  for  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  part 
played  by  this  member  in  a  case  of  throat  disease.  Passing 
further  remark  regarding  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  the  anatomy  of 
which,  as  of  the  rest  of  the  soft  palate,  has  already  been  con- 
sidered, we  must  note — 

7.  The  Tonsils  (Fig.  XXX.,  7  and  8)  which,  as  previously 
stated  (p.  26),  lie  between  the  faucial  pillars.  The  normal 
range  of  their  size,  etc.,  varies  greatly,  but  generally  it  may  be 
stated  that  in  health  they  should  not  protrude  beyond  the  plane 
of  the  anterior  pillars.  Nor  is  their  size  the  only  thing  to  be 
observed,  as  when  atrophied  they  may  often  be  diseased.     Need- 
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^^M            less  to  add  also  that  local  evidences  of  specific  dyscrasis  are    H 
^^M            often  to  be  seen  on  the  tonsils.                                                                  H 
^H                8.  The  amount  of  the  Pharynx  seen  without  either  the  laryngeal     H 
^^M             or  posterior  rhinoscopic  mirror  is  that  confined  to  the  middle  or     H 
^^M             oro-pharyngeal  portion.     In  colour  Jt  is  normally  redder  than  the      H 
^^M             mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.     It  is  generally  smooth,  moist,      H 
^^M             and  lustrous,  but  may  be  slightly  uneven  or  wavy  in  surface  within      ■ 
^H             the  range  of  health.     Veins  of  varying  distinctness  and  promi-      I 
^H            nence  are  also  to  be  seen  coursing  over  it.    *Cohen  says  :  '  The     I 
^^1             pharynx  often  appears  deeper  on  one  side  (usually  the  right)  than      H 
^^H            the  other,  owing  to  a  similar  conformation  of  the  anterior  bodies      1 
^^1            of  the  vertebrae.     When  the  constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx 
^^H            contract,  as  they  often  do  involuntarily  during  inspection,  they 
^^H            draw  the  posterior  palatine  folds,  into  which  they  have  insertion, 
^H            towards  each  other,  so  that  they  nearly  or  even  actually  meet, 
^H            shutting  the  mouth  off  from  the  pharynx.     The  sensitiveness  of 
^H            the  parts,  and   the   amount   of  mucus  and  saliva  present,  vary 
^H            greatly    within     normal     limits.'      This    part    offers    important 
^H            indications  of  disease,  which  may  extend  either  upwards  to  the 
^H            nasal  or  downwards  to  the  laryngeal  portion,  and  must  therefore       _ 
^H            be  thoroughly  studied  in  regard  to  its  colour,  surface,  secretion,      ■ 
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THE  LABTNOOSCOFIO  lUAOE. 

{Sec  Liikograpltk  Plvte  I.  at  end  of  Book) 

ITe  have  seen  that  the  larT,ngoscope  reveals  to  us  an  image  of 
the  interior  of  the  larynx,  and  ue  have  divided  the  organ,  for 
practical  purposes,  into  three  compartments — the  first,  or  supra- 
glottic;  the  second,  or  glottic;  and  the  third,  or  infra-glottic, 
taken  in  order  respectively  from  above  downwards.  In  looking 
at  the  reflection  in  the  laryngeal  mirror  of  a  typically  healthy 
lar>Ti3C  (Plate  L,  Fig.  i,  at  the  end  of  this  volume),  all  the  three 
divisions  may,  on  deep  inspiration,  be  seen  ;  but,  in  not  a  few 
instances,  the  beginner  will  see  only  the  epiglottis,  and  perhaps 
the  arytenoid  cartilages.  This  may  arise  either  from  the  fault  of 
the  observer,  who  has  not  sufficiently  followed  the  directions  or 
recognised  the  cautions  given  in  the  first  chapter,  or  from  the 
fact  that  the  epiglottis  is  really  so  situated  as  to  practically 
obstruct  the  view. 

The  accompanying  woodcuts  (Figs.  XXXI.*  and  XXXII.*) 
ihow  the  two  extremes  of  the  views  which  will  be  obtained, 
according  to  the  angle  of  the  mirror  with  the  perpendicular  plane 
of  the  larynx,  and  also  to  the  horizontal  level  at  which  the 
mirror  is  placed  in  the  throat,  as  shown  in  Figs.  XXXI.  and 

-xxxn. 

Before  entering  minutely  into  the  appearance  presented  by 
each  structure  when  reflected  in  the  mirror,  Plate  I.  should 
be  carefully  studied,  especially  the  two  first  figures,  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  become  perfectly  familiar  with  what  should 
be  observed  in  the  living  subject.  The  laryngeal  image  will  be 
seen  to  be  circular  in  shape  (though  this,  of  course,  would  vary 
with  the  shape  of  the  mirror  employed)  and  to  be  bounded  by 
well-defined  walls,  as  would  be  expected  at  the  opening  of  a 
tunnel  like  the  larynx.  The  epiglottis  will  be  seen  to  be  attached 
to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  forming  the  anterior  arch  of  the  tunnel. 
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and  occupying  the  foremost  and  uppermost  position  in  the  plane 
of  the  larynx.  From  each  side  the  folds  connecting  this  valve  *ith 
the  arytenoid  cartilages  complete  the  circle,  and  in  the  folds  may 
be  seen  the  prominences  of  the  arytenoid  and  their  supplementaiy 
cartilages.  On  a  lower  plane  are  the  two  ventricular  bands, 
reduplications  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  containing 
at  their  free  edge  the  thyro-arytenoid  ligaments.  These  form  the 
floor  of  the  first  or  supra-glottic  division  of  the  larynx.  At  first 
sight  the  ventricle  shows  only  as  a  dark  line  between  the 
ventricular  bands  forming  its  superior,  and  the  oval  ends  forming 
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its  inferior,  boundary;  but  on  turning  the  mirror  so  as  to  get  a 
lateral  view  of  one  or  other  side  of  the  larj'nx  (Fig.  XXXIII., 
p.  62),  the  open  space  of  the  ventricle  will  be  seen  to  be  much 
larger  than  it  appears  when  looking  directly  down  the  centre 
of  the  larynx,  as  is  done  with  the  usual  position  of  the  mirror. 
It  will  be  further  seen  that,  by  muscular  action,  this  space  varies 
in  shape  and  size  in  different  movements  of  the  larynx. 

Below  this  Is  seen,  standing  out  in  bold  relief,  the  superior  sur- 
face of  the  vocal  cords,  which  glisten  like  mother-of-pearl,  and 
move  to  and  fro  with  respiration  and  phonation.    Beneath  the 
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t-ocal  cords  are  seen  less  completely  the  contents  of  the  third  or 
infra-glottic  region.  A  portion  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  will  be 
observed,  then  some  rings  of  the  trachea,  and  further  on,  in  rare 
and  favourable  cases,  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  the  right 
bronchus  being  the  larger  and  the  more  visible.  Outside  the 
larynx  are  seen  the  hyoid  fossse  and  the  anterior  border  of  the 
pharj-nx  as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the  cesophagus. 

Let  as  now  more  minutely  examine,  by  means  of  Plate  I. 
(which  should  be  opened  so  as  to  lie  beside  these  pages  during 
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perusal  of  the  chapter),  each  of  the  structures  thus  seen  on  a 
general  view  of  the  larynx.  All  the  numerals  in  the  following 
description  refer  to  this  plate.  And  once  again,  the  reader 
is  reminded  that  in  this  illustration  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  reproduce  the  exact  colour  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
since  its  hue  varies  considerably  in  different  individuals,  just  as 
may  the  complexion  of  the  skin,  and  also  because  the  coloration 
is  altered  according  to  the  kind  of  light  employed ;  such  as  sun- 
light, oxyhydrogen,  common  gas,  or  oil  lamps. 
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The  Epiglottis  is  in  all  cases  the  first  object  of  which  a  reflec- 
tion is  seen  in  the  laryngeal  mirror,  and  appears  as  a  leaf-like 
piece  of  fibro-cartilage  connected  with  the  tongue  by  three  glosso- 
epiglottic  folds ;  viz.,  two  lateral  (l  G  E  F,  Fig.  i),  and  one 
superior  (s  G  e  F,  Fig.  7).  Attaching  it  to  the  inner  portion  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  just  above  the  anterior  commissure  of  the 
vocal  cords  (a  c,  Fig.  i),  is  seen  the  thyro-epiglottic  fold  (t  e  f. 
Fig.  2),  to  the  pharynx  the  two  pharyngo-epiglottic  folds  (p  e  f. 
Fig.  i),  and  to  the  arytenoid  cartilages  the  two  ary-epiglottic 
folds  Ca  e  f,  Fig.  i).  In  some  instances  the  sulci  (anatomically 
termed  valleculse)  are  seen  in  the  mirror  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  epiglottis.  They  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  median  line, 
close  to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  they  are  bounded  by  the 
superior  and  lateral  glosso-epiglottic  folds  (Figs.  4,  7,  and  11). 
These  sulci  are  surgically  important  as  being  not  uncommonly 
the  scat  of  origin  of  specific  and  also  of  maligant  ulceration. 
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The  amount  of  the  epiglottis  visible  in  the  mirror  will  depend 
greatly  on  the  length  and  degree  of  tension  of  its  various  liga- 
ments; though,  as  has  been  said,  it  will  also  vary  according  to  the 
position  of  the  mirror.  For  example,  there  may  be  seen  at  one 
and  the  same  time  portions  of  the  superior  surface  (s  s  e,  Fig.  i), 
of  the  inferior  surface  (i  s  e),  of  the  cushion  (c  e),  and  of  the  free 
edge  or  hp  (l  e,  Fig.  2).  The  epiglottis  may  vary  greatly  in 
shape :  it  may  be  of  the  ordinary  curve,  and  show  a  portion  of 
both  the  superior  and  inferior  surfaces,  as  in  Figs,  i,  2,  and  11 ; 
it  may  be  so  pendulous  as  to  show  but  little  or  nothing  of  its 
inferior  surface,  as  in  Figs.  5,  7,  8,  and  9  ;  it  may  be  angular,  as 
in  Fig.  3 ;  folded  on  itself,  as  in  Fig.  4 ;  with  lip  but  slightly 
everted  and  doubly  curved,  as  in  Figs.  5  and  11  ;  with  serrated  or 
obtusely  crenated  edge,  as  in  Fig.  6 ;  or  asymmetrical,  as  in 
Fig.  9  ;  lastly,  it  may  show  none  of  its  superior  surface,  but  stand 
quite  erect,  as  in  Fig.  10. 
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The  epiglottis  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  distinctive  feature  of 
the  lar^-nx ;  for  no  part  is  so  variable  in  shape  and  size  ;  and  it 
thus  entirely  controls  the  individuality  of  the  organ.  This  is  not 
surprising,  because,  as  has  been  aptly  said,  there  is  no  more 
reason  why  the  epiglottis  should  be  uniform  than  that  all  noses 
should  be  alike. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  epiglottis  may  vary  considerably 
in  shape  and  size,  and  yet  not  materially  interfere  with  the  view, 
as  is  seen  in  Figs,  i,  2,  3,  6,  8,  10,  and  11  ;  yet,  in  by  far  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  configuration  of  the  epiglottis  regulates  the 
amount  of  the  larj-nx  visible  in  the  mirror.  In  Fig.  4,  for  example, 
its  peculiar  form  prevents  the  posterior  part  of  the  cords  from 
being  seen ;  in  Fig.  5  little  more,  and  in  Fig.  7  no  more,  of  the 
lar^-nx  is  visible  than  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  Occasionally  the 
papillae  of  the  tongue  may  be  so  enlarged,  and  the  glosso-epi- 
glottic  folds  so  lax,  as  almost  entirely  to  hide  the  epiglottis 
(Fig.  8) ;  and  this  appearance  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  disease 
of  the  \'alve  inself. 

In  colour  the  epiglottis  may  be  likened  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  eyelids.  It  is  of  a  warm  pinkish-yellow,  and  not  unfrequently 
capillary  vessels  may  be  seen  ramifying  over  its  surface  (Figs. 
5  and  6).  The  under  surface  is  always  of  a  deeper  colour  than 
the  upper,  the  cushion  itself  being  of  a  bright  red. 

During  respiration  the  epiglottis  remains  erect  ;  and  although 
it  moves  with  variations  of  vocal  notes,  it  plays  no  direct  part  in 
the  production  of  vocal  sound.  Its  special  office  is  to  close 
tightly  over  the  larynx  during  the  passage  of  food  into  the 
phar^mx.  Any  affection,  therefore,  which  interferes  with  this 
movement  will  unavoidably  cause  discomfort  to  the  patient 
during  deglutition. 

Above  the  epiglottis  is  seen  more  or  less  of  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  with  the  folds  of  mucous  membrane  connecting  these  two 
parts,  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made.  Continuing  the 
circle  of  the  laryngoscopic  image,  there  will  be  seen  from  each 
side,  and  from  the  under-surface  of  the  lips  of  the  epiglottis,  the 
folds  of  mucous  membrane  connecting  it  with  the  arytenoid  car- 
tilages— the  aryteno-epiglottidean,  or,  more  shortly,  the  ary- 
tpiglottic  folds  (A  E  F,  Fig.  i).  Generally,  only  the  superior  and 
a  portion  of  the  outer  or  phar}'ngeal  aspect  of  these  folds  is  visible, 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  ventricular  bands  (v  b,  Fig.  i)  are  alto- 
gether on  a  lower  level,  their  internal  or  laryngeal  side  is  not  seen 
in  the  mirror.  In  each  fold  may  generally  be  observed  two 
rounded  prominences,  that  nearer  the  epiglottis  being  the  carti- 
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lage  of  Wrisberg  (c  w,  Fig.  i),  and  that  nearer  the  median  line 
the  capitulum  of  Santorini  (c  s,  Fig.  i). 

The  two  capitula  of  Santorini  are  occasionally  seen  to  override 
each  other,  as  in  Fig.  lo.  In  many  cases  the  cartilage  of  Wris- 
berg is  not  seen,  while  in  some  instances  a  third  small  prominence 
— that  of  the  sesamoid  cartilage  of  Luschka — is  visible  between 
those  of  Wrisberg  and  of  Santorini  (Fig.  8). 

Connecting  the  two  arytenoid  cartilages  is  the  inter-arytenoid 
fold  (I  A  F,  Fig.  i),  forming  the  posterior  commissure  of  the  vocal 
cords  (p  c,  Fig.  2),  and  completing  the  circle  of  the  framework  of 
the  larynx. 

The  Ventricular  Bands,  formerly  called  false  vocal  cords  (v  b, 
Fig.  i),  are  reduplications  of  the  mucous  membrane  continuous 
with  the  ary-epiglottic  folds,  to  which  they  are  attached  as  well  as 
to  the  under-surface  of  the  epiglottis  itself. 

At  the  median  line  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  fold  is  reflected 
back,  and  forms  the  lining  of  the  ventricle  of  Morg^agni  (v  m, 
Figs.  I  and  6),  whence  it  again  issues  to  cover  the  vocal  cords, 
and  descend  into  the  trachea,  etc.  The  free  edge  of  the  ventricle 
is  somewhat  curved  in  shape,  and  encloses  the  thin  ligament 
(thyro-arytenoid)  running  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  angle  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  just  below  the  insertion  of  the  epiglottis,  to 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage. 

Occasionally  the  ventricular  bands  are  over-developed,  and  they 
then  approach  so  near  to  the  median  in  phonation  line  as  partially 
or  completely  to  hide  the  vocal  cords,  as  in  Fig.  11 ;  but  in  such  a 
case,  with  the  act  of  inspiration  the  vocal  cords  come  into  view. 

The  colour  of  the  ary-epiglottic  folds,  as  well  as  of  the  ventri- 
cular bands,  is  that  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  cheeks, 
while  the  portion  covering  the  cartilages  may  be  described  as 
having  a  colour  similar  to  that  of  the  gums. 

Beneath  the  ventricles  are  seen  the  Vocal  Cords  (v  C,  Fig.  i). 
They  are  at  once  recognised  as  two  lustrous,  fibrous  bands, 
running,  when  closed  in  phonation,  almost  parallel  in  the  antero- 
posterior direction  of  the  lar>'nx,  and  widely  separating  on  inspira- 
tion, the  widest  space  being  posteriorly.  Springing  from  the 
angle  of  the  thyroid,  and  attached  to  the  anterior  angle  of  the 
arytenoid,  each  cord  is  divided  into  two  portions — the  ligamentous 
or  anterior,  and  the  cartilaginous  or  posterior.  The  junction  of 
these  two  portions  is  at  the  point  known  as  the  vocal  process 
(v  p.  Fig.  2).  The  exact  anatomical  parts  representing  these 
processes  are  well  shown  on  Fig.  XII.,  6  and  7,  p.  20.  The  liga- 
mentous portion  of  the  vocal  cords  is  seen  to  be  of  a  glistening 
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pearly-grey  or  white  colour,  while  the  cartilaginous  part  is  often 
slightly  pink,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  constantly 
using  the  voice.  This  is  an  important  point  to  remember,  as 
otherwise  the  appearance  might  be  mistaken  for  the  result  of 
disease. 

It  is  well  to  notice  that  in  some  cases,  on  looking  into  the 
larynx,  the  anterior  commissure  is  not  seen,  but  that  the  pos- 
terior wall,  lying  in  contiguity  to  the  oesophagus,  is  more  visible 
<Fig.  6).  In  such  cases  it  is  often,  but  erroneously,  supposed  that 
there  is  thickening  of  the  inter-arytenoid  fold. 

The  amount  of  the  Infra-glottic  division  of  the  larynx  visible 

in  the  laryngeal  mirror  varies  considerably  in  different  subjects. 

Generally,  the  internal   surface  of  the   anterior  portion  of  the 

cricoid  cartilage  (c  c.  Fig.  i),  and  two,  three,  or  more  rings  of  the 

trachea  will  be  seen  (t,  Fig.  i).     The  cartilaginous  rings  are  of  a 

yellowish-buff  colour,  the   interspaces  of  the  same  hue  as  the 

laryngeal   mucous  membrane.     In  favourable  subjects  one  may 

even   see   the  tracheal   bifurcation   with    the   openings    in   the 

bronchi  (r  b,  and  l  b.  Fig.  i),  the  right  being  the  most  visible. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  larynx  proper,  but  quite  within  the  field 

of  the  laryngeal  mirror,  and  always  to  be  inspected,  are  the  hyoid 

fossae  (H  F,  Fig.    i),  one   on   each   side,   showing  through   the 

mucous  membrane  the  prominences  of  the  cornua  of  the  hyoid 

bone  (c  h,  Fig.  2).     These  cavities  are  of  considerable  surgical 

importance,   as   being   the  favourite  locality  for  foreign  bodies 

(Plate  VI.,  Fig.  54),  and  a  frequent  site  of  pharyngo-laryngeal 

cancer  (Plate  IX.,  Figs.  8g  and  go). 

On  looking  into  the  larj^'nx  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope  in  the 
manner  described  on  page  46,  et  seq.,  we  are  enabled  to  follow  the 
movements  of  the  parts  in  the  production  of  the  various  sounds. 
As  already  stated,  the  shape  of  the  rima  glottidis  during  ordinary 
quiet  respiration  is  somewhat  elliptical  (Fig.  VII.. p.  15).  If,  however, 
the  utterance  of  a  sound  (phonation)  be  attempted,  the  vocal  cords 
are  seen  to  be  promptly  approximated,  and  the  superior  thyro- 
arytenoid ligaments  (ventricular  bands)  also  move  towards  the 
middle  line.  These  latter,  however,  never  meet  in  phonation,  and 
while  they  doubtless  influence  the  quality,  etc.,  of  the  voice,  they 
are  not  directly  concerned  in  voice  production.  As  soon  as  sound 
ceases  to  be  emitted  the  cords  quickly  return  to  their  previous 
position. 

There  is  a  position  of  the  cords  which  is  nearly  allied  to  that 
of  ordinary  respiration,  namely,  when  half-way  between  full 
adduction  and  complete  abduction.     This  has  been  termed  by 
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Ziemssen  the  'cadaveric'  position,  from  its  being  the  condition  I 
found  post  mortem.     It  might  also  be  called  the  position  of  repose.  I 
It  has  a  pathological  interest  in  connection  with  certain  disorders 
of  innervation  which  will  be  alluded  to  later  on. 

The  process  of  approximation  as  just  described  is  subject  to  1 
various  modifications.  For  instance,  in  '  aspirating,"  the  apposi- 
tion is  more  gradually  brought  about,  so  that  a  certain  quantity  I 
of  air  has  time  to  pass  through  before  the  cords  are  brought  into  \ 
phonation  attitude.  On  the  other  hand,  the  closure  may  be  \ 
absolute,  either  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  egress  of  air  | 
with  a  view  to  muscular  effort  or  as  preliminary  to  that  violent 
expulsive  opening  which  constitutes  '  cough.' 

For  vocal  purposes  the  cords  ought  to  come  together  and  be 
rendered  suitably  tense  at  the  same  time  as  the  current  of  air  is 
made  to  impinge  upon  them.  By  this  means  the  musical  note 
produced  is  clear  and  free  from  accessory  sounds.     On  termina- 


Fiii.  \XXIV.— Larvni 


T.  Tongue. 

1'.  Vetilricular  banils. 


ss.  Catiilflges  ofSonlorini. 
WW.  CarliloEes  of  Wrisber^. 


tion  of  tile  effort,  relaxation  and  abduction  of  the  cords  should 
follow  or  be  coincident  with  cessation  of  expiration. 

It  may  be  interesting  at  this  stage  to  review  briefly  the  changes 
in  the  position  of  the  cords  which  take  place  during  the  pro- 
duction of  the  different  registers ;  a  register  being  understood  as 
cotisistiHg  of  a  scries  of  tones  which  can  be  produced  by  the  same 
mechanism  (Behnke).  When  a  very  low  note  is  uttered,  the 
arytenoids  are  seen  (when  not  hidden  from  view  by  the  epiglottis, 
which  generally  curis  over  to  some  extent  during  the  emission  of 
very  low  notes)  to  be  closely  approximated  posteriorly,  leaving  an 
elliptical  opening  between  the  cords  (Fig.  XXXIV.).  The  ventri- 
cular bands  are  well  out  of  the  way,  and  allow  of  a  good  view  of 
the  cords  in  this  position. 

Somewhat  higher  in  the  scale  the  elliptical  opening  disappears, 
leaving  a  small  triangular  opening,  with  the  apex  pointing  for- 
ward, between  the  process!  vocales,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  no  longer 


i 
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risible  when,  or  before,  the  tone  is  raised  to  the  higher  A  note 
of  the  bass  clef  (Fig.  XXXV.). 

These  notes  (op  to  the  lower  F  of  the  treble  clef)  are  all  pro- 
duced by  the  same  mechanism,  viz.,  by  vibrations  of  the  whole 
length,  breadth,  and  substance  of  the  vocal  cords,  which  through- 
out this  register  are  comparatively  thick.  Hence  this  series  of 
tone  is  spoken  of  as  the  '  thick  register.'  As  the  upper  limit  is 
approached,  however,  the  epiglottis  straightens  itself  gradually, 
and  the  cords  are  evidently  subjected  to  great  tension.  This  is 
effected  chiefly  by  the  thyroid  cartilage  being  tilted  forward  by 
the  crico-thyroid  muscles  impinging  on  the  crico-thyroid  mem- 
brane, a  process  which  can  be  felt  by  placing  the  finger  on  the 
ontside  of  the  throat. 

To  get  beyond  this  note  without  undue  strain  upon  the  cords  a 
different  mechanism  is  brought  into  play.  The  epiglottis  is 
raised  still  more,  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx  (the  vestibule)  is 
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Fig.  XXXV.— Laryngeal  Imaue— Upper  Thick  Rekister. 


T  T.  Tongue.  s  s.  Cartilages  of  Santorini. 
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L-  E[H£kMtu.  w  w.  Cartilages  of  Wrisbert;. 

made  narrower  and  deeper,  and  the  ventricular  bands  are  brought 
Dearer  to  one  another.  Moreover,  by  the  contraction  of  the 
outer  vertical  fibres  of  the  crico-thyroid  muscles  the  diameter  of 
the  inner  portion  of  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscles  is  diminished, 
ud  the  vocal  cords  themselves  are  rendered  flatter,  thinner,  and 
quite  parallel.     This  series  has  been  called  the  '  thin  register.' 

The  thyroid  cartilage  resumes  to  a  great  extent  its  erect  posi- 
tion, and  the  pre-existing  strain  is  thus  reheved.  To  raise  the 
tone  the  same  tilting  forward  of  the  thyroid  again  comes  into 
play,  and  this  suffices  for  about  a  lifth  (to  the  middle  C  of  the  treble 
cleO-  The  next  change  consists  in  the  formation  of  an  elliptical 
opening  (Fig.  XXXVII.)  between  the  cords  in  lieu  of  the  linear 
slit  which  characterized  the  preceding  register  (Fig.  XXXVI.), 
and  by  this  means  the  higher  F  may  be  reached. 

Finally,  in  order  to  continue  the  ascending  scale  to  the  end,  the 
posterior  parts  of  the  vocal  cords  are  held  firmly  together,  leaving 
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only  a  small  oval  orifice  ill  the  anterior  part  of  the  glottis,  which 
becomes  smaller  as  the  voice  ascends  (Fig,  XXXVIII.).  This 
series  has  been  called  the  '  small  register,'  and  is  only  to  be  seen 
in  the  case  of  females  and  of  boys. 


KlO.    XXXVl.— LAHVNGf,AL  iMAliE— LOWEK  TlIlN    KECISTKK. 
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The  pitch  of  the  voice  is  thus  altered  (i)  by  the  degree  of 
tension  of  the  vocal  cords ;  (2)  by  their  thickness  and  width 
together  with  the  condition  (thick  or  thin,  tense  or  lax)  of  their 


Kii;.  XXXVII.— Lakv 
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free  margins ;  (3)  by  the  shortening  of  the  vibrating  surface 
caused  by  the  close  juxtaposition  of  more  or  less  of  their  edges 
posteriorly ;  and,  finally,  {4)  by  variations  in  the  pressure  of  the 
expired  air, 


.  XXXVin.— Larv.vueai.  I: 


It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  positions  of  the 
soft  palate  and  uvula  are  also  changed  to  some  extent  according 
to  the  pitch  of  the  different  tones  ;  that  the  gualily  of  the  voice  is 
materially  affected  in  this  region  by  the  degree  of  approximation 
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of  the  soft  palate  to  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  and  by  the  greater 
or  smaller  amount  of  nasal  escape  of  the  tone  consequent  there- 
upon. Fig.  XXXIX.  shows  the  palate  in  singing  F.  The  shape 
of  the  arch  2,  3,  2  should  be  remarked  in  order  to  compare  it 
with  Fig.  XL.,  which  shows  the  soft  palate  in  singing  the  A,  in 


Figs.  XXXIX.  and  XL.— Tub  Soft  Talate  i: 
t.  AnteKor  pillars  or  Ihe  fauces.  2.  Posterior 


Tone  Production. 
illais.  3.  Uvula. 


which  it  is  seen  to  be  much  higher  than  in  the  former.  The  next 
drawing  (Fig.  XLI.)  represents  the  shape  of  the  faucial  arch 
in  singing  the   note  C ;    it  is   both    higher  and   narrower   than 


I.  AnteHoi  pillars  of  the  fauces.  2.  Posterior  pillars.  3.  Uvula. 


before,  while  the  uvula  has  contracted  so  much  as  to  have  almost 
completely  disappeared.  With  the  palate  so  raised  and  contracted 
the  tone  sung  is  pure  and  resonant. 

The  same  note  may  be  produced  with  the  palate  relaxed  and 
the  uvula  pendant  (Fig.  XLII.) ;  but  it  is  strongly  nasal  in  tone. 
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and  is  greatly  wanting  in  resonance.  In  order  to  avoid  any  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  meaning  of  terms  often  employed  as  inter- 
changeable, it  is  convenient  here  to  say  that  nasal  resonance  is 
intended  by  me  to  signify  a  healthy  and  unimpeded  condition  of 
the  naso-pharyngeal  passages,  with  firm  closure  posteriorly  of  the 
soft  palate  against  the  back  of  the  pharynx.  Impaired  nasal  reso- 
nance, or  deficient  nasal  resonance,  is  produced  by  anything  that 
blocks  these  passages,  as  polypi  of  the  nose,  adenoid  growths  in 
the  vault  of  the  pharj'nx,  or  thickening  of  the  naso-pharyngeal 
mucous  membrane.  The  term  nasal  tone  is  intended  to  convey 
escape  of  the  tone  through  the  nostrils,  due  to  imperfect  contrac- 
tion of  the  soft  palate  against  the  pharynx.  There  may  be  nasal 
tone  with  defective  nasal  resonance  ;  but  the  two  terms  represent 
two  distinct  and  different  conditions,  and  need  never  be  con- 
founded in  significance.  The  whole  subject  of  the  varying  appear- 
ances of  the  larynx  and  soft  palate — the  figures  of  which  here 
inserted  are  tracings  of  photographs  from  life — has  been  treated 
in  detail  in  Voice,  Song,  and  Speech,  and  also  in  an  article  con- 
tributed to  the  British  Medical  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  1883. 

Auto-Iaryngoscopy. — A  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  which  is 
experienced  by  beginners  in  obtaining  a  good  view  of  the  larynx, 
is  attributable,  not  so  much  to  intrinsic  sensitiveness  of  the  parts 
to  be  examined,  as  to  a  want  of  delicacy  and  management.  One 
of  the  best  ways  to  acquire  this  tactus  erudiius  and  at  the  same 
time  to  btcome  familiar  with  the  appearances  of  a  (presumably) 
healthy  larynx,  consists  in  practising  a  systematic  investigation 
of  one's  own  throat.  No  additional  apparatus  is  required  beyond 
a  small  mirror,  which  is  so  placed  that  the  observer  is  enabled  to 
see  the  reflection  of  the  laryngoscopic  mirror  when  placed  in  situ 
in  his  own  throat.  A  very  ingenious  little  contrivance  was  in- 
vented for  this  purpose  by  the  late  Dr.  Foulis,  of  Glasgow,  con- 
sisting of  a  glass  globe  filled  with  water,  and  surmounted  by  a 
small  square  mirror  (Fig.  XLIII.). 

The  rays  from  a  candle  or  lamp  placed  behind  the  globe  are  by 
this  means  concentrated  into  the  open  mouth  of  the  observer, 
who  sits  in  front  of  it,  holding  the  laryngeal  mirror  at  the  back  of 
the  throat  in  the  manner  already  described.  He  will  thus  be 
enabled  to  see  the  resulting  image  in  the  larger  mirror  fixed  to 
the  globe.  This  simple  apparatus,  as  made  for  the  inventor,  13 
supplied  by  W.  B.  HilJiard  and  Sons,  Glasgow. 

Photo-Iaryngoscopy. — It  was  only  to  be  expected,  as  a  natural 
sequence  of  seeing  into  the  larjnx,  that  attempts  should  be  made 
to  reproduce  its  image  by   means  of  photography,  and,  indeed. 
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Cxermak,  who  appears  to  have  left  very  little  unattempted  in 
connection  with  the  subject,  succeeded,  upwards  of  twenty  years 
ago,  in  obtaining  a  picture  which,  although  it  bears  on  the  face 
of  it  evidence  of  having  been  much  retouched,  is,  considering  the 
length  of  exposure  necessary  in  those  days,  a  very  wonderful  pro- 
duction. Our  own  process  consisted  in  concentrating  a  very 
powerful  electric  light  on  Mr.  Behnke's  pharynx,  he  being  so  seated 
that,  by  means  of  a  mirror  inserted  into  the  shutter,  he  could  see 
the  image  in  exactly  the  same  axis  as  it  would  be  in  the  camera. 


Fic:.  XLII!.— The  Auto-Lakvncoscopf.  ok  Fou 


His  tongue  was  not  drawn  forward,  but  was  left  flat  in  the  mouth, 
so  as  not  to  distort  the  laryngeal  image.  When  we  were  agreed 
as  to  the  moment  for  photography  he  gave  the  signal,  and  an 
exposure  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  second  was  allowed.  As  a 
result,  we  obtained  some  marvellously  perfect  portraits,  which 
have  been  published  in  our  joint  work,  Voice,  Song,  and  Speech, 
and  were  exhibited  by  me,  on  magic -lantern  slides,  at  the  Liver- 
pool meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  in  1883,  on  two 
successive  days. 
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We  were  exceptionally  fortunate,  first,  in  the  facilities  afforded 
us  at  the  Society  of  Arts  for  obtaining  a  magnificent  Siemens 
electric  light  of  10,000  candle  power  for  the  purpose  of  illumina- 
tion ;  and  secondly,  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Behnke,  who  sat  for  the 
photographs,  had,  by  long  practice,  become  thoroughly  accus- 
tomed to  the  laryngeal  mirror,  and  had  also  acquired  the  art  of 
demonstrating  his  larynx  not  only  at  rest,  but  also  in  tone-pro- 
duction in  the  various  registers.  Dr.  French,  of  Brooklyn,  who 
for  many  years  had  been  working  at  the  subject  on  individuals 
totally  untrained,  has  succeeded,  after  much  patience,  in  producing 
very  good  photographs  on  a  minute  scale,  capable  of  enlargement 
and  reproduction.  Further  details  of  the  procedure  adopted  by 
French  will  be  found  in  the  Archives  of  Laryngology,  vol.  iv.,  p.  235. 
To  this  gentleman  belongs  the  honour  of  having  first  obtained  a 
photographic  image  of  portions  of  the  posterior  nares. 

Dr.  Stein,  of  Frankfort,  who  had  succeeded  in  photographing 
the  interior  of  the  eye  and  ear,  has  been  lately  devoting  himself  to 
photography  of  the  larynx,  using  for  that  purpose  a  special  photo- 
laryngoscope.  A  condensed  description  of  Dr.  Stein's  apparatus 
and  process  accompanies  the  plates  illustrative  thereof  on  the 
opposite  page  (Figs.  XLIV.  and  XLV.). 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  John  B.  Pearse,  an  enthusiastic 
amateur  singer,  and  the  aid  of  a  professional  photographer,  I 
have  been  able  to  share  in  experiments  with  Stein's  apparatus, 
but  we  have  not  succeeded  in  taking  pictures  so  good  as  those  of 
French,  and  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  believe  that  any  useful  portraits 
of  the  larynx  could  ever  be  obtained  by  its  means.  However, 
while  I  fully  recognise  that  my  own  facilities  as  a  draughtsman 
may  prejudice  me  in  favour  of  the  pencil  over  the  camera,  I 
apprehend  it  will  be  generally  conceded  that  1  a ryn go- photography, 
interesting  though  it  be,  is,  at  any  rate  at  present,  little  more 
than  a  scientific  amusement.  It  is  suggested  that  the  process  is 
likely  to  be  of  service  in  verifying  improvements,  or  the  reverse, 
of  larj-ngeal  disease  under  treatment;  but  functional  evidences 
will  to  the  majority  supply  more  conclusive  proofs. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BHIN0S00P7,  OB  EXAMIKATION  OP  THE  HA8AL 
PASSAGEa— THE  BHIKOSOOPIO  DfAGE. 

Rhinoscopy,  or  investigation  of  the  upper  pharynx  and  the  interior 
of  the  nose,  has  become  inseparably  connected  with  laryngoscopy, 
not  only  because  of  the  similarity  in  the  methods  of  investigation, 
but  for  anatomical  and  pathological  reasons.  For  experience  has 
taught  us  that  in  many  diseases  of  the  throat  we  must  look  to 
previous  or  simultaneous  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane  and 
submucous  tissues  of  the  nose  and  pharynx  for  their  etiological 
elements.  As  a  natural  result,  the  employment  of  the  rhinoscopic 
mirror  and  speculum  has  led  to  a  greatly  extended  study  and  a 
consequently  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  various  morbid  pro- 
cesses in  the  regions  so  brought  under  observation.  The  increased 
visual  command  thus  gained  has  also  led  to  greater  accuracy  and 
many  improvements  in  the  direction  of  topical  remedies  to  these 
passages. 

Anterior  Rhinoscopy. — Much  information  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  nasal  cavity  may  be  gained  by  careful  inspection  from  the 
nostrils,  although  the  comparatively  small  size  of  the  aperture 
of  necessity  greatly  limits  the  field  of  observation.  Light,  either 
direct  or  reflected,  is  again  called  into  requisition,  and  the  view 
of  the  nostrils  facilitated  by  the  use  of  a  suitable  speculum  or 
dilator.  In  nasal — and,  indeed,  in  all — instruments  the  great 
object  should  be  to  have  them  as  simple  as  possible;  but  this  is 
by  no  means  universally  borne  in  mind  by  instrument-makers  and 
surgeon-inventors. 

Duplay's  speculum  (Fig.  XLVI.)  was  one  of  the  first  intro- 
duced, but  is  of  rather  cumbersome  construction,  and  heavy.  It 
is  moreover  net  self-retaining.  Frankel's  speculum  (Fig.  XLVII.) 
is  the  one  generally  employed,  but  is  only  moderately  serviceable, 
from  the  fact  that  the  small  space  brought  into  view  is  still  further 
narrowed  by  prolapse  through  the  fenestrations  of  the  tissues 
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attempted  to  be  dilated.  The  same  objection  applies  to  Cohen's 
hair-pin  speculum,  useful  as  it  is  for  cases  of  emergency ;  and  to  the 
instrument  of  similar  construction  suggested  by  Baber,  which  is 
made  self-retaining  by  a  rather  terrifying  arrangement  of  bands 


and  buckles.  Many  years  ago  I  had  a  Frankel's  speculum  made 
with  the  fenestrations  filled  up,  and  they  arc  now  sold  in  that  form. 
A  further  improvement  has  been  effected  by  a  screw,  fixing  the 
blades  at  the  desired  point  of  dilatation ;  but  the  instrument  is  at 


best  an  inconvenient  one,  from  the  peculiar  curve  of  its  dilating 
blades,  as  also  from  their  undue  length  and  narrowness.  This 
last  defect,  that  of  narrowness,  is  an  objection  also  to  Shurley's 
speculum,  an  otherwise  good  instrument  as  far  as  the  shape  and 


Fic.  XLVIIl.— Thudichum's  Nasal  Sr 


length  of  the  blades  are  .concerned.  The  principle  of  Thudichum's 
instrument  (Fig.  XLVIIl.)  is  excellent,  except  that  the  spring  is 
so  strong  as  generally  to  cause  great  discomfort,  and  in  some 
cases  actual  pain,  to  the  patient.  I  formerly  used  the  trivalve 
(Fig.  XLIX.)  nasal  speculum  of  Elsberg,  to  which  was  added,  at 
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tny  suggestion,  a  rack  to  keep  it  open  at  any  desired  width.  TKm  « 
instrument  (Fig.  L.)  which  I  have  now  employed  for  the  last  seve  -x 
years,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  was  suggested  in  the  fir^f 
instance  by  that  of  Maunder  for  straightening  the  septum.  Tl».  « 
blades  are  of  the  same  shape  as  those  in  Thudichum's  speculunr^ 
but  are  made  of  ivory  instead  of  metal,  so  as  to  be  more  readil  "■ 
serviceable  when  the  cautery  is  used.    The  bridge  connecting  th.  ■« 


ID 


1  Author's  Rack  Movk: 


Fi<;-  -VLIX.— Elsm 


blades  is  shortened  by  a  telescopic  arrangement,  and  being  shghtly 
resilient,  allows  of  a  delicate  adjustment  of  the  spring-force  suffi- 
cient for  self- retention,  but  not  enough  to  cause  pain  or  even  dis- 
comfort. I  was  recently  shown  an  '  improvement '  of  my  instru- 
ment by  a  maker,  which  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  have  improved 
away  every  feature  of  good  that  I  venture  to  think  it  possesses. 


Kk;.  L.— Author's  N, 


I.  Size). 


The  blades  were  of  metal,  the  bridge  was  rigid,  and  the  amount 
of  expansion  was  regulated  by  a  screw.  I  have  found  little  benefit 
from  the  use  of  long  tubes  to  be  introduced  into  the  nostrils  as 
suggested  by  Zaufal,  the  area  of  inspection  being  too  limited,  and 
the  view  gained  being  equally  attainable  in  most  cases  by  posterior 
rhinoscopy.  Moreover,  their  introduction  is  generally  attended 
by  both  pain  and  haemorrhage. 
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The  following  are  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  for  anterior 
examination  of  the  nose.  The  patient  being  seated,  with  the 
head  thrown  back  and  rested  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  the  observer, 
who  sits  in  front  of  him,  gently  intmduces  the  dilator  and  fixes  it  in 
posttioD.  The  light  is  then  focussed  on  the  nostril  to  be  examined, 
the  entrance  to  which  will  then  be  seen  as  an  irregular  oblong 
cavity,  and  on  dilatation  the  contents  of  the  anterior  nares  come 
into  view. 

Before  describing  them  it  may  be  noted  that  for  anterior 
rhinoscopy  to  be  serviceable  it  is  essential  that  the  operator 
should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  anatomical  relation  of 
the  parts  he  wishes  to  see ;  but  as,  with  the  best  of  specula,  the 
field  of  vision  is  limited,  he  is  obliged  to  frequently  alter  its  axis 
in  ihe  direction  of  the  different  choana: ;  and  no  observation  can 
be  considered  complete  unless  the  examination  is  thus  conducted. 
The  planes  of  the  different  parts  to  be  inspected  are  so  variable, 
however,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  by  any  sort  of  figure  to  give  a 
asefal  and  clear  impression  of  what  one  desires  to  convey  to 
others,  however  serviceable  such  an  outline  may  be  to  the  ob- 
server for  his  own  purposes  of  reference.  There  are  a  large 
aamber  of  variations,  especially  of  the  septum  and  inferior  turbi- 
nated body,  as  well  as  those  depending  on  the  degree  of  patency 
of  the  nostril  itself,  which  very  seriously  alter  the  image,  but 
which  are  by  no  means  pathological,  just  as  there  are  changes  in 
the  external  configuration  of  the  nose.  For  all  these  reasons, 
and  after  full  deliberation,  I  have  decided  not  to  give  any  outline 
conventional  figures  of  the  anterior  nares  as  first  adopted  by 
Seller  in  1879,  and  such  as  I  have  so  long  recommended  for  the 
graphic  record  of  pathological  changes  in  the  fauces,  larj'nx,  and 
posterior  nares. 

The  Anterior  Rhinoscopic  Image. — The  first  object  to  notice 
is  the  median  septum,  which  separates  the  nostril  from  its  fellow 
and  is  often  deflected  to  one  side  or  the  other.  On  the  outer  side 
the  inferior  turbinated  bone  is  visible,  and  forms  the  roof  of  the 
inferior  meatus  of  the  nose,  at  the  far  end  of  which,  in  favourable 
cases,  may  be  seen  the  movement  of  the  palatal  muscles  in  swal- 
lowing. By  altering  the  axis  of  vision  the  middle  and  even  a 
portion  of  the  superior  turbinated  bones  may  be  perceived. 

The  septum  so  frequently  deviates  from  the  mesial  line  that 
Doless  there  is  difficulty  in  nasal  respiration,  not  accounted  for  by 
other  circumstances,  no  clinical  importance  need  be  attached  to 
the  fact.  Baber  has  the  merit  of  first  drawing  attention  to  the 
anportance  of  the  tubercle  of  the  septum,  the  varying  forms  and 
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position  of  which  may  greatly  influence  the  appearance  of  tha 
anterior  rhinoscopic  image  ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  i 
actual  existence  is  by  no  means  uniform.  The  inferior  turbinata 
bone  is  the  part  which  next  claims  our  attention,  and  varie 
greatly  in  size  and  colour  within  the  limits  of  health.  Its  mucoui 
covering  is  soft  and  smooth,  and  when  congested  or  swollen  t 
sometimes  mistaken  for  a  polypus.  The  application  and  retentioi 
for  ten  minutes  of  a  small  pledget  of  wool  soaked  in  a  3  per  cent 
solution  of  cocaine  will,  by  emptying  the  vessels  and  contracting 
the  submucous  tissue,  greatly  aid  in  clearing  up  a  doubtful  diaj 
nosis.  At  the  lower  border  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone  maj 
be  seen  the  inferior  meatus.  The  middle  turbinated  bone  lies  I 
higher  up,  and  for  its  inspection  requires  that  the  head  of  thi 
patient  be  set  further  back.  The  portions  seen  on  anterioi 
examination  are  the  anterior  and  inferior  surfaces.  At  the  outei 
edge  is  the  middle  meatus,  on  theinnerlheo//8c(Dt-_vs/iV.  The  superior 
turbinated  is  but  very  rarely  visible  by  anterior  rhinoscopy.  Tha 
coloration  of  the  parts  seen  from  the  front  differs  somewhat  froni 
that  of  the  same  structures  as  viewed  by  posterior  rhinoscopy, 
The  inferior  turbinated  bone  is  of  a  vivid  red  ;  the  septum  is  als( 
distinctly  red,  but  of  not  so  strong  a  hue,  while  the  middle  tai?: 
binated  body  is  of  a  still  paler  tint- 
Posterior  Rhinoscopy  is  to  alt  intents  and  purposes  the  same 
process  as  laryngoscopy,  except  that  the  laryngeal  mirror  is  turner 
upwards  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  posterior  nares,  and  is,  when  used 
for  this  purpose,  called  the  rkinal  mirror.  Rhinoscopy  is  a  morfl 
difficult  process  than  laryngoscopy,  inasmuch  as  more  causes  oj 
failure,  due  to  natural  conformation  of  the  parts,  enter  into  coa« 
sideration,  and  prevent  a  satisfactory  rhinoscopic  image  from 
being  obtained.  Of  these  the  following  are  the  principal : 
a.  The  arching  up  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue. 
/3.  Irritability  of  pillars  of  fauces,  and  of  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx. 

7.  Enlarged  tonsils  and  uvula. 

S.  Insufficient  distance  between  the  uvula  and  posterior  wall  a 
the  pharjnx. 

In  laryngoscopic  examination,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  it  r 
not  necessary-  to  touch  the  pharynx  or  fauces,  but  in  using  tha 
rhinal  mirror  it  is  often  impossible  to  avoid  doing  so.  The 
third  difficulty  is  the  greatest,  and  to  overcome  it  many  instru- 
ments have  been  suggested  to  draw  the  uvula  forward,  and  so  to 
increase  the  area  open  to  inspection ;  but  they  have  not  com' 
mended  themselves  to  me,  and  are  never  employed  either  by  r 
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colleagues  or  myself.  As  a  matter  of  experience,  I  have  long 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  ease  and  completeness  of  post- 
rfainal  examination  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  amount  of  space 
at  command  between  uvula  and  post-pharyngeal  wall,  so  also 
does  this  condition  favour  disease  in  the  region  under  considera- 


KiG.  LI.— CfRVF.  OF  Shank  ok  Mirror,  and  Position  of  Hand 

NECF^SSARY   FOR    RHINOSCOPY. 

tion— that  is  to  say,  the  wider  the  distance  between  soft  palate 
and  pharj'nx,  the  more  surely  one  may  expect,  on  examination,  to 
find  post-nasal  trouble.  This  little  fact  is  one  of  some  consolation 
^here  a  rhinoscopic  examination  is  unsatisfactory  on  account  of 
^ne  contrary  relation  of  these  parts. 
The  steps  necessary  to  take  in  making  a  rhinoscopic  inspection 


<«.  Lll.— FrXnkf.l's  Rhinoscoi'Ic  Mirror  (One-third  Measurkments). 


^  exactly  the  same  as  for  the  laryngoscopic  up  to  No.  6  (see 
P^e  47) ;  but  the  mirror  used  must  be  of  the  smallest  size  in 
*^'?.  XXIV.,  and  should  be  curved  so  as  to  take  the  shape  of  the 
°<>or  of  the  mouth  (Fig.  LI.)  My  own  examinations  have  always 
'^en  made  with  the  small-sized  larj-ngeal  mirror  suitably  curved. 
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»5  shown  in  this  illustration.  The  instrument  known  as  Frankel's 
(Fig.  Lll.i,  by  means  of  a  sliding  lever  enables  the  surgeon  to 
x-an-  the  angle  of  the  mirror  by  a  simple  movement  of  his  thumb. 
Thou);h  in  general  use  by  many  surgeons,  it  has  not  been  found 
mx-*ssar}*  for  employment  in  ordinary  examinations  in  my  own 
l>taclice  ;  but  it  will  be  found  convenient  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  space  between  the  soft  palate  and  back  of  the  pharynx  is 
unusually  narrow. 

As  in  inspection  of  the  fauces,  so  also  in  rhinoscopy,  some  form 
of  tongue-depressor  is  often  indispensable ;  and  although  Stoercli 


and  Voltolini  have  both  devised  an  instrument  which  combines 
in  itself  mirror  and  depressor,  they  have  acknowledged  that 
nothing  is  gained  by  such  an  arrangement,  except  that  it  leaves 
one  hand  of  the  examiner  free ;  while  it  possesses  the  decided 
disadvantage  of  limiting  the  movements  of  the  mirror  so  essential 
to  successful  rhinoscopic  observations.  For  this  purpose  I  prefer 
the  Frankel  depressor  or  finger-extension  spatula  already  de- 
scribed (Figs.  XXVIII.  and  XXIX.). 

As  before   stated,  the  patient  is  placed  as  for  laryngoscoptc 
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examination,  except  that  the  head  is  inclined  slightly  forward 
instead  of  backward.  This  procedure  is  important  for  two 
reasons  ;  first,  because  it  brings  the  more  anterior  portions  of  the 
nares  in  a  direct  line  with  the  reflected  light ;  and,  secondly, 
because  such  a  position  allows  the  pendulous  portion  of  the  soft 
palate  to  fall  away  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  Carl 
Michel,  of  Cologne,  also  advises  that  before  opening  the  mouth 
the  patient  should  place  it  in  the  position  of  a  broad  grin,  as  in 
this  situation  the  soft  palate  is  more  pendulous.  Experience 
justifies  me  in  endorsing  this  recommendation.  The  tongue, 
unless  under  control  of  the  patient,  is  now  depressed  gently  but 
firmly^  care  being  taken  not  to  use  more  force  than  is  necessary. 
The  mirror  is  introduced  with  especial  care  not  to  touch  either 
tongue,  palate,  or  wall  of  the  pharynx  (this  is  not  difficult),  the 
body  of  the  mirror  being  sidled  beneath  the  arch  of  the  palate, 
and  then  turned  into  proper  position,  with  its  face  looking  upwards 
and  forwards,  by  placing  its  handle  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of 
the  tongue.  The  tendency  of  the  velum  to  contract  and  cut  off 
the  light  from  the  mirror  is  best  counteracted  by  directing  the 
patient  to  breathe  slowly  through  the  nose,  and  at  intervals  to 
emit  a  long-drawn  groan,  both  of  which  proceedings  cause  the 
ivhole  to  relax  and  remain  flaccid. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  cases  where,  from  various  causes,  the 
distance  between  the  soft  palate  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx  is  too  small  to  admit  of  ordinary  rhinoscopy,  and  pos- 
sibly also  some  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  increased  space 
for  the  removal  of  growths,  etc.  In  such  contingency  the 
following  measure  has  been  recommended.  With  a  Bellocq's 
canula,  pass  a  strip  of  small-sized  soft  rubber  tubing  (such  as  is 
used  for  drainage  in  small  wounds)  through  the  inferior  nasal 
passages,  and  drawing  their  ends  through  the  mouth,  tie  them  to 
the  portion  left  projecting  from  the  nostrils.  By  this  means  the 
velum  palati  is  folded  upon  and  held  close  in  contact  with  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  cannot  interfere  with  the  reflection  of 
light  into  the  posterior  nares.  This  proceeding  is  said  to  be  only 
at  first  attended  with  a  few  spasms  of  sneezing  and  retching, 
which,  however,  soon  pass  off,  and  the  bands  may  then  be  left  in 
siiu  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  without  occasioning  pain  or  exces- 
sive discomfort.  I  have,  however,  rarely  found  it  difficult  to 
obtain  a  rhinoscopic  image  without  recourse  to  such  measures, 
and  when  an  operation  is  to  be  performed  I  am  content  to  take 
as  a  guide  for  the  instrument  the  knowledge  acquired  from  pre- 
vious examinations.    In  this  objection  to  extraneous  instrumental 
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ds  of  complicated  character  I  am  happy  to  find  myself  in  acco^^ 
ith  Schech,  whose  excellent  manual  on  Diseases  of  the  Mau^J^^ 
hroat,  and  Nose  has  been  recently  translated  into  English  by  P?5» 
-  H.  Blaikie,  of  Edinburgh. 

With  a  view  of  lessening  the  sensitiveness  of  the  parts,  I  ha^*^« 
"•^ely,  in  common  with  most  other  practitioners^  been  in  tta^-* 
abit  of  applying  to  the  velum  and  fauces  a  five  or  ten  per  cenr^^' 
olution  of  hydrochlorate  of  cocaine.    This  subdues  the  i 
xcitability  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  diminishes  the 
omfort  attending  these  kinds  of  manipulations.     As  explained  a. 
'^gc  50>  repetition  of  application  of  a  weak  solution  is  preferabl 
0  use  of  a  stronger  solution  in  the  first  instance,  and  for  the? 
easons  there  given  ;  the  brush  is  for  this  purpose  to  be  preferred 
0  sprays  on  the  threefold  account  of  convenience,  accuracy,  and 
conomy. 

Digital  Examination  of  the  posterior  nostrils  is  of  the  highest 
'alue,  and  should  never  be  neglected  in  the  case  of  children,  as 
t  often  affords  most  valuable  information,  especially  when  the 
esult  of  a  visual  inspection  has  been  unsatisfactory.  It  is,  how- 
5ver,  necessary  for  this  purpose  that  the  observer  should  thoroughly 
mow  the  relative  normal  position  and  sensation  to  touch  of  the 
>arts.  The  procedure  should,  of  course,  only  be  resorted  to  after 
he  mirror  examination,  which  would  otherwise  be  rendered  im- 
possible ;  and  a  guard,  as  already  described  (Fig.  XXIX.,  p.  55), 
or  the  finger  is  desirable.  The  process  is  disagreeable  rather 
:han  painful ;  it  is  sometimes  followed  by  more  or  less  haemor- 
rhage, which  is  not,  however,  of  importance. 

The  method  of  making  the  examination  is  to  hold  the  head  of 
the  patient  firmly  to  the  observer's  left  side  with  the  correspond- 
ing arm  and  hand,  and  then  deftly  introducing  the  finger  as  far 
back  in  the  throat  as  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall,  to  turn  it 
upwards  behind  the  uvula.  Spasm  is  soon  overcome,  and  then, 
with  the  septum  as  a  guide,  the  whole  of  the  space  between  the 
Eustachian  opening  and  the  vault  of  the  pharj^nx  can  be  ex- 
plored. It  should  be  smooth,  and  free  from  prominences.  The 
inferior  surfaces  of  the  turbinated  bones  can  also  be  examined  in 
this  way  for  evidences  of  the  presence  of  hypertrophies  and  new 
growths. 

Some  writers  on  this  subject  recommend  the  use  of  a  nasal 
probe  in  order  to  determine  the  mobility,  etc.,  of  the  parts 
brought  into  view,  but  this  practice  cannot  be  recommended  for 
general  adoption  any  more  than  the  use  of  a  similar  instrument 
in  the  larvnx,  unless  the  membrane  has  been  previously  anses- 
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thetized,  since  the  irritation  and  (it  may  be)  hfemorrhage  so 
caused  is  apt  to  set  up  reflex  movements  which  materially  impede 
and  sometimes  altogether  prevent  any  further  examination.  For 
ibis  purpose  I  employ  small  pledgets  of  cotton-wool  soaked  in 
cocaine,  which,  being  placed  in  the  nostril,  are  left  there  for  at 
least  fifteen  minutes.  The  nasal  probe,  although  to  be  used  with 
cantton,  is  of  great  value  in  determining  consistence  and  attach- 
pents  of  new  growths,   the   existence  of  necrosis,  presence  of 

■eign  bodies,  etc. 
\  The  Posterior  Rhinoscopic  Image  (Figs.  LIV.  and  LV.,  and 
'  Fig.  3S,  Plate  V.,  at  end  of  the  book). — A  view  of  the  post- 
I  passages  is  not  only  more  difficult  to  obtain,  but  is  less  easy 


Fk;.  LIV.— The  Posterior  Rhinoscopic  Imaue. 


3.  lafcriot  tocbinatcd  hone. 

4.  Supcriar  lurbinated  bone. 

5.  Superiai  mealus. 

6.  Middle  meatus. 

7.  [nferior  mealui. 

S.  Mun.  passage  of  ncKtcils. 


17.  Eualachini 


9.  VauU  of  phaOT". 
10.  Cushion  of  soft  [lalale. 
tl.  Posteiioi  surfiuc  of  uvuln. 
tz.  Ridge  focmed  by  Icvaluc  |ialali. 

13.  Salpingo -pharyngeal  fold. 

14.  Salpingo -pal  aline  fold. 

15.  Eustachian  prominence  or  cushii 

16.  Fossa  of  KoscniiiUer. 


r  the  beginner  to  realise  in  detail,  since  the  small  amount  visible 
I  the  mirror  at  first  sight,  and  the  different  angles  at  which  the 
fmirror  must  be  turned,  may  sometimes  create  a  difficulty  in 
identifying  what  is  seen.  It  becomes  necessarj-,  therefore,  to 
shift  the  mirror,  and  only  practice  wi!I  enable  the  observer  to 
compare  the  various  views,  so  as  to  form  an  accurate  judgment 
of  the  condition  of  the  entire  cavity.  For  these  reasons  the 
depicted  image  must  always  be  of  composite  character.  Com- 
parison of  the  rhinoscopic  image  in  Fig.  LIV.  with  that  of  the 
posterior  nares,  as  seen  on  dissection  in  Fig.  LV.,  will  greatly 
facilitate  appreciation  of  the  various  structures  and  of  their 
situations. 
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The  septum  (i)  divides  the  posterior  nares  into  two  symmetrical 
halves,  and  this  hne  is  a  useful  guide  to  the  relative  positions  of 
the  various  parts.  It  is  thtn  and  pale  in  colour,  the  mucous 
membrane  being  firmly  attached,  and  showing  the  bone  under- 
neath. The  posterior  nares,  two  oval  spaces,  bounded  by  the 
vomer  or  septum  on  one  side,  and  the  external  wa!l  of  the  nostril 
on  the  other,  will  now  be  observed,  and  in  their  respective  posi- 
tions the  middle  (2),  the  inferior  {3),  and  the  superior(4)  turbinated 
bones,  the  first-named  being  that  which  is  most  seen,  the  other 


Fic.  LV.— ViBW 


I.  Middle  turbinated  bone. 

I.  Inferiot  lucbinated  bane. 

).  Superior  lurbinaled  bone 

i.  Superior  meitiu. 

>.  Middle  mealus. 

'.  InTcrior  meslm. 

i.  Main  passage  of  nostrils, 


Pharynx  BEtNo  lmo  opes 

HKA). 

9.  Vaull  of  Ihc  phnrynx. 
to.  Cushion  of  the  suft  palate. 
II.  Poslerior  siuface  of  uvula, 
13.  Rid^  formed  by  levator  palali  (L.  P,). 

13.  Kilpingo-pharyngeal  fold. 

14.  Nalpingo-palatinc  fold. 

15.  Euilachinn  prominence  or  cushion. 

16.  Eustachian  tube,  closed  on  the  left  and 

laid  open  on  tlie  right  aide. 

17.  Eustachian  orifice. 


two  being  only  partially  visible.  There  may  be  considerable 
divergence  in  symmetry  in  these  structures,  which  is  not  always 
due  to  abnormality.  Between  the  various  spongy  bones  may  be 
seen  the  three  meatus — superior  (5),  middle  (6),  and  inferior  (7} — 
and  the  space  between  the  inner  boundary  and  the  free  edge 
of  the  septum  is  the  open  passage  of  the  nostrils  (8).  At  the 
upper  part  of  the  image,  above  the  vomer  and  the  boundary  of 
the  nasal  orifice,  can  be  seen  the  vault  of  the  pharynx  (9),  with 
the  masses  of  adenoid  tissue  constituting  the  pharyngeal  tonsils 
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of  Santorini  and  Luschka.  The  lower  boundary  of  the  posterior, 
and  a  portion  of  the  inferior,  turbinated  bone  is  cut  off  from  view 
by  the  posterior  wall  of  the  velum  (10),  which,  as  well  as  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  uvula  (11),  is  seen  at  a  still  lower  level, 
the  colour  of  these  parts  being  a  florid  red.  At  the  lower  portion, 
and  external  to  the  nasal  fossa,  slightly  below  the  level  of  the 
middle  meatus  (12),  is  seen  a  cup-like  depression  of  oval  shape, 
and  with  elevated  ridges :  this  is  the  orifice  of  the  Eustachian 
tube  (17).  The  inner  ridge  is  formed  by  the  salpingo-palatine 
fold  (14),  the  outer  by  the  salpingo-pharyngeal  fold  (13) ;  while 
below  is  seen  the  elevation  formed  by  the  levator  palati  muscle. 
The  upper  margin  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  as  seen  in  the  mirror 
(in  reality  the  posterior  border),  is  formed  by  its  posterior  car- 
tilaginous wall,  which  is  very  prominent :  it  is  known  as  the 
Eustachian  cushion  (15),  and  it  forms  the  anterior  boundary  of  the 
fossa  of  RosemUller  (16).  This  last-named  depression  lies  above 
and  externally  in  the  image,  posteriorly,  in  fact,  to  the  tube  itself. 
It  is  of  clinical  importance  as  being  very  commonly  mistaken 
for  the  tubal  opening  itself  by  those  unaccustomed  to  pass  the 
Eustachian  catheter. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  naso-pharynx  is,  in  the  normal 
state,  generally  of  brighter  hue  than  that  of  the  lower  pharynx — 
an  important  point  to  remember  in  practice.  The  septum  and 
Eustachian  orifices  are  pale,  and  the  turbinated  bones  of  a 
pinkish-grey.  The  lower  turbinated  bone  is  paler  in  tint  than 
the  others,  and  of  more  uneven,  sponge-like  surface — a  detail  which 
has  been  overlooked  in  most  coloured  illustrations,  and  is  unfor* 
tunately  not  well  represented  in  my  own.  The  wood-engraving 
which  I  have  re-drawn  for  this  edition  is  in  this  and  most 
respects  a  more  faithful  representation.  The  roof  of  the  pharynx 
is  not  often  seen ;  when  visible,  it  is  redder  than  the  other  con- 
tents of  the  nasal  passages  just  described,  and  of  more  or  less 
uneven  surface,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  adenoid  tissue 
already  mentioned. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

THE  GENERAL  BEUEIOLOOT  OF  THROAT  DISEASES. 

In  taking  a  case  of  throat  disease,  after  the  usual  questions  of 
identity,  predisposing  and  exciting  causes,  it  will  be  well,  in  order 
to  simplify  matters,  to  classify  the  symptoms  under  the  following 
headings : 

(A)  Functional  or  Subjective,  including  impairment  of  the 
functions  of  voice,  respiration,  deglutition,  and,  in  many  pharyngeal 
and  nasal  diseases,  of  the  special  senses  of  hearing,  smell,  and 
taste ;  the  phenomena  of  cough,  and  the  amount  and  character 
of  expectoration  and  of  mucous  and  salivary  secretion.  Pain, 
irrespective  of  exercise  of  function,  and  nervous  phenomena,  such 
as  that  known  by  the  term  globus  hystericus,  may  be  also  considered 
under  this  heading. 

(B)  Physical  or  Objective,  embracing  all  the  appearances 
viewed  by  the  observer,  within  the  mouth  and  the  passages  of  the 
throat  and  larynx,  special  reference  being  given  to  alterations  in 
colour,  form,  position,  and  mobility. 

(C)  Miscellaneous  and  Commemorative,  which  include  those 
presented  on  external  examination,  as  well  as  those  which  affect 
the  constitution  generally.  Here  may  also  be  included  examina- 
tion of  the  chest,  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  and  of  the  nasal 
passages. 

The  following  tabulated  list  of  symptoms  will,  it  is  thought, 
facilitate  reference  in  future ;  each  of  the  various  classes  of 
symptoms  can  then  be  considered  in  detail.  The  arrangement  is 
that  which  I  devised  for  use  at  the  Central  Throat  and  Ear 
Hospital  for  the  taking  of  cases  requiring  detailed  notes.  An 
abridged  form  is  employed  for  those  of  less  interest,  and  the 
various  appearances  on  visual  inspection  are  noticed  as  occasion 
may  require  on  one  of  the  outline  forms  (Fig,  LVI.),  which  were 
first  introduced  at  that  institution,  and  are  kept  in  books  with 
adhesive  backs  for  application  to  the  case  papers. 
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[Books  of  these  forms,  for  taking  either  throat  or  aural  cases, 
pablished  by  Messrs.  Bailliere,  Tindall,  and  Cox.] 


A.  Functional  or  Subjective  Symptoms: 


1.  Voice  may  be 


'Modified  in  tone,  power,  and  endurance. 
Hoarse,  husky,  thick,  guttural  or  nasal. 
Aphonic,  or  polyphonic 
Jerky. 
Shrill,  or  squeaky. 


(Articolatioii  may  be  impaired  irrespective  of  phonetic  quality.) 

inOioo  may  f  Sl'sl^'y'  <>»  exertion.  |         ^ 

"j  Contmuously.  l      -^        r  l  / 

>>  Spasmodically. 


be  embarrassed  I  ..  ..    f.'  j  Embarrassment  may  be   laryngeal   or  pul 


Note — ind  if  necessary  test  with  Spirometer — vital  capacity,  and  observe  whether 
act  is  full  and  abdominal,  lateral  or  costal,  or  exaggerated  to  clavicular  eleva- 


''Irritable.         TOn  rising.  ^ 

Hacking.         I  After  exertion.      I  ,„. , 

«  .  r  1  I  A  r.  1  I  >V  ith  or  without  expectoration  or 

Painful.  -( After  meals.  >     ,  ,  '^ 

haemorrhage. 


J.  Coogli  may  be 


Paroxysmal. 
Continuous. 


On  change  of 
temperature. 


f  Hoarse. 
Barking, 
lis  pnonciic  cnanicier  may  vary  auu  uc^  Metallic. 

I  Stridulous. 
vAphonic. 


Dcf  lutition  may  be 


f        Difficult 
{DyspAagia). 

Painful 

{Odjmphagia). 

Impossible 

{Aphakia), 


Varying  with  consistence  and  temperature 
of  food. 


Nasal  Symptoms  :— 

5.  Nasal  respiration  may  be  impaired,  or  altogether  obstructed,  in  one  or  both  nostrils. 

Examine  odour  of  air  expired  through  the  nose. 


of  smell  and  of  taste  may 


bci 


Impaired, 
or  Absent, 
or  Abnormal 


.} 


Temporarily. 
Permanently. 


Aural  Symptoms: 

7.  Heafing^  may  \yt  (in  pharyngeal 
and  nasal  disease  only) 


{ 


Impaired. 
Abnormally  acute 
Painful. 


■} 


Temporarily. 
Permanently. 


Note  fiicts  concerning  aural  discharges,  vertigo  and  tinnitus. 

[Foe  further  details  of  aural  symptoms  see  *  Special  Aural  Forms,'  antl  chapter  en 
'  Throat  Deafness.'] 
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Fic.  LVL— Outlines  ov  (A)  Fauces,  (B)  Posterior  Nares,  (C)  Section  of 

Nares,  and  (D)  Larynx,  for  Note-taking. 


8.  Pain  ur  altered  sensation  may  be  experienced  in  exercise  of  any  of  the  above 
functions,  or  may  l)e  irrespective  of  them,  and  may  then  be  occasional  or  persistent. 

B.  Physical  or  Objective — Larynx,  Fauces,  Naso-Pharynx  : 


I.  Colour  may  be- 


Uniformly 

or 
Partially. 


Increased 

{/fypenrmia). 

Diminished 

(Afurmta  or 

Ifypo-amia). 

Altered. 

'Swelling — CEdematous  infiltration.  Thickening — Sub- 
mucous deposit. 
Loss  of  tissue — Ulceration, 
and  mobUity-  cicatricial  narrowing, 
may  be  altered    Compression. 
^  Paralysis,  bi-  or  uni-lateral. 

^New  formations. 

3.  Position  (relative)  may  be  altered  )  Intrinsic. 

by  disease.  J  Extrinsic. 

f  Excessive  ^ 

4.  Secretion  may  be  J  Deficient.*  [^^^^'^   '"    ^''^''"'''    consistence,    and 

I  Arrested.  J 


2.  Form,  texture. 
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C.    MlSiCELLANEOUS  : 


General 


Circulation. 
Temperature. 
Respiration. 
Lymphatic  glands. 
Digestion. 
Nutrition, 
etc.,  etc. 

rninm*mji.rAliwj.  (^"^^^^^^"^^   ^^^   family  history  of  previous  attacks, 


'  I     heredity,  etc 


A.  FUNCTIONAL  OR  SUBJECTIVE  SYMPTOMS. 

I.  The  Voice  may  be  natural  in  speaking,  and  modified  only  in 
singing,  the  upper  or  lower  notes  being  lost,  but  the  ordinary 
speaking  voice  being  unaffected  ;  or  difficulty  may  be  experienced 
in  passing  from  or  to  one  or  other  register  of  the  singing  voice. 
The  sustaining  power  of  either  the  singing  or  speaking  voice  may 
be  diminished,  the  vocal  organ  becoming  more  or  less  quickly 
fatigued.  [It  is  often  well  to  test  the  voice  by  the  piano,  marking 
on  what  notes  or  in  what  register  the  voice  fails.]  The  voice 
may  be  continuously  hoarse,  or  may  be  uncertain,  i.e.,  sometimes 
natural  or  only  slightly  husky,  at  other  times  passing  involuntarily 
into  falsetto  or  into  deep  bass.  It  may  be  muffled  or  veiled.  It 
may  be  unusually  shrill  or  jerky.  It  may  be  strained  and  difficult. 
It  may  be  lost  in  speaking,  though  in  involuntary  vocal  acts,  such 
as  coughing  and  laughing,  it  may  be  phonetic ;  and,  lastly,  it  may 
be  entirely  lost,  and  constitute  the  condition  known  as  aphonia. 

[In  The  Nomenclature  of  Diseases,  drawn  up  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  *  Aphonia '  is  entered  as  a  disease ;  and, 
unfortunately,  this  error  has  been  perpetuated,  not  only  in  some 
sj-stematic  treatises  on  medicine,  but  even  in  special  works  on 
affections  of  the  throat.] 

In  pharyngeal  and  naso-pharyngeal  affections,  the  phonetic 
quality  of  the  voice  will,  cateris  paribus,  not  be  impaired,  though, 
articulation  being  interfered  with,  it  will  often  sound  thick  or 
muffled,  or  it  will  be  quite  altered  in  tone,  acquiring  a  nasal 
character.  In  this  case  it  will  be  deficient  in  nasal  resonance,  or 
affected  by  a  nasal  '  twang.* 

Speech  may  be  painful ;  it  may  be  defective  in  the  pronunciation 
of  only  certain  consonants,  as  the  palatal  or  guttural,  the  labial  or 
the  nasal;  and  it  is  of  course  important  to  determine  whether  such 
defects  of  speech  or  articulation  depend  on  central  or  peripheral 
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nerve  changes,  or  on  mechanical  obstruction  to  proper  muscular 
movements  and  of  cavities  of  resonance. 

2.  Respiration  may  be  altered ;  the  respiratory  movement  being 
increased  or  decreased,  hurried  or  retarded.    The  difficulty  of 
breathing  may  be  continuous,  or  the  attacks  of  dyspnoea  may  be 
only  paroxysmal.   The  breathing  may  be  stertorous,  or  stridulous; 
in-spiration  may  be  difficult,  and  ex-spiration  easy,  or  vice-versd,  or 
both  in-spiratory  and  ex-spiratory  acts  may  be  impeded :  there 
may  be  complete  orthopnoea.      It   is  most  necessary  to  note 
whether  the  respiratory  embarrassment  be  due  to  laryngeal  or 
pulmonary  causes. 

Independently  of  disease,  the   breathing  may  be  deeper  or 
shallower  than  the  normal.     So  many  affections  of  the  voice  are 
the  result  of  imperfections  in  the  respiratory  act,  that  a  careful 
examination  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  patient  fills  his  chest, 
and  of  his  vital  capacity  as  ascertained  by  the  spirometer,  will 
often  afford  a  valuable  indication  for  diagnosis.    Briefly,  the  general 
defects  under  this  head  are  as  follow  :  I.  Imperfect  chest  expan- 
sion, the  act  being  confined  to  lateral  expansion  of  the  ribs  with- 
out putting  into  exercise  the  diaphragm,  descent  of  which  is 
necessary  for  full  deep  breathing.     II.  Exaggerated  expansion  by 
elevation  of  the  clavicles  and  scapulae.     III.  Imperfect  control  of 
the  ex-spiratory  act,  the  air  being  emitted  either  before  the  vocal 
cords  are  made  ready  to  vibrate,  or  in  undue  amount  for  the 
performance  of  the  vocal  act. 

Haemoptysis  rarely  occurs  except  when  the  lungs  are  affected 
in  phthisis,  or  in  cancer  of  the  larynx  or  pharynx.  Streaks  of 
blood  are  occasionally  observed  in  the  expectoration  accompany- 
ing some  minor  diseases  of  both  pharynx  and  larynx.  A  sensation 
to  taste,  and  sometimes  the  actual  presence  of  blood  in  the  mouth 
on  rising  from  sleep,  is  characteristic  of  varix  of  the  tongue  and 
mouth,  of  the  pharynx,  and  possibly  of  the  oesophagus — the  last  a 
condition  to  which  attention  has  recently  been  drawn  by  Zenker, 
Kokitansky,  and  others.  I  have  also  known  it  occur  in  connec- 
tion with  undue  vascularity  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone,  with- 
out epistaxis. 

3.  Cough. — This  may  amount  to  slight  irritable  hacking  or 
'  hemming,'  or  it  may  have  all  the  characters  of  true  cough.  Its 
phonetic  quality  may  vary :  thus  it  may  be  hoarse,  barking,  or 
metallic,  stridulous  or  aphonic.  It  may  be  accompanied  by  pain, 
may  occur  only  on  rising  in  the  morning,  on  exertion,  on  lying 
down,  after  meals,  on  change  of  temperature,  or  after  walking ; 
or  it  may  be  frequent  and  continuous.     It  may  be  short,  sharp. 
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and  paroxysmal,   or  suffocative ;    and,   lastly,   it  may  occasion 
retching  and  even  vomiting. 

Stoerk,    in    a    pamphlet    published   in    Vienna  in   1878,   has 
drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  '  cough-spots ;' 
namely,  the  inter-arytenoid  fold,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  larynx 
and  trachea,  the  under  surface  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  trachea.    He  does  not  consider  accumulation  of  mucus 
in  the  smaller  bronchi  causative  of  cough  until  it  reaches  one  of 
the  points  above  mentioned.    Careful  examination  of  these  sugges- 
tions has  convinced  the  author  of  the  accuracy  of  Stoerk*s  obser- 
vations ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  they  are  of  the  highest 
diagnostic  importance.    It  may  be  added,  however,  that  the  cause 
of  cough  by  reflex  irritation  is  hardly  explained  by  the  learned 
Viennese  professor.     Probably  he  would  consider  it  as  belonging 
to  a  separate  category. 

When  the  larynx  only  is  affected,  the  cough,  unless  there  be 
alceration,  is  accompanied  by  but  little  secretion,  the  mucus  being 
expelled  in  small  gelatinous  pellets,  more  or  less  discoloured  by 
impurities  of  atmosphere.  Expectoration  may  be  either  free  and 
macous,  as  in  chronic  congestion ;  muco-purulent  after  acute 
inflammation  ;  purulent,  as  in  the  bursting  of  abscesses ;  frothy, 
£S  in  phthisis  and  carcinoma ;  clear  and  glairy,  as  in  stenosis ; 
and  accompanied  by  blood  in  some  cases,  in  which  there  is  loss 
of  tissue. 

In  malignant  disease,  and  whenever  there  is  caries  or  necrosis, 
the  expectoration  will  be  of  foetid  odour,  and  may  contain  blood 
pigment. 

In  lar}'ngorrhoea,  and  in  blenorrhoea,  a  disease  described  at 
some  length  by  Stoerk  as  peculiar  to  certain  inhabitants  of 
Bessarabia  and  Galicia,  the  secretion  is  excessive. 

4*  Deglutition. — This  may  be  painful  (odynphagia),  difi&cult 
{dysphagia),  or  impossible  (aphagia). 

In  considering  the  relative  importance  of  this  symptom,  it  is 
necessary  to  find  out  in  which  act  of  deglutition  difficulty  or  pain 
occurs — whether,  i,  in  propulsion  of  the  bolus  behind  the  anterior 
pillars ;  or,  2,  in  the  closure  of  the  naso- pharyngeal  space,  and 
elevation  of  the  root  of  the  tongue,  which  act  sends  the  morsel 
into  the  middle  of  the  pharynx ;  or,  3,  in  the  passage  of  the  food 
from  the  pharynx  into  the  oesophagus. 

The  cause  of  the  dysphagia  may  be  either  an  obstruction  in 
passages  of  the  fauces,  the  pharynx,  or  oesophagus ;  or  an  intrinsic 
nervo-muscular  disorder  of  one  or  more  of  those  parts  ;  or  it  may 
be  due  to  thickening  and  ulceration,  either  of  the  velum,  pharynx, 
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or  epiglottis ;  in  which  case  the  food  either  returns  through  th< 
nares  or  passes  into  the  larynx.     It  may  also  be  due  to  extranet 
ous  causes ;  viz.,  mediastinal  tumours,  aneurisms,  and  enlarged 
bronchial  glands,  or  to  carcinomatous  deposits  in  the  sheath  e 
the  cesophagus.     Occasionally  dysphagia  is  caused  by  ulceration* 
or  new  formations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inter-arytenoitf 
folds,  or  by  the  pressure  of  an  external  tumour,  as  a  goitre,  i 
other  disease  of  the  thyroid  gland.     Dysphagia  may  be  modified 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  food  taken,  whether  solid  or  fluid) 
warm  or  cold,  piquant  or  bland,  and   may  be  paroxysmal  an^ 
spasmodic,  or  continuous. 

Odynphagia  always  implies  thickening  and  ulceration  of  th^ 
epiglottis  of  a  tuberculous  or  malignant  character.  In  syphilitica 
ulceration  and  thickening,  pain  in  swallowing  is  neither  a  promiJ 
nent  nor  even  a  usual  symptom.  In  lupus,  a  disease  of  the  throaS 
which  is  by  no  means  so  rare  as  has  been  generally  supposedJ 
absence  of  pain  is  even  more  marked  than  in  syphilis. 

Aphagia    rarely   occurs,   except    in    very   advanced    stages   i 
pharyngo-laryngeal  disease,  or  as  the  result  of  malignant  obstruoi 
tion, 

5.  Nasal  Respiration  is  often  obstructed  in  certain  pharynges 
diseases,  and  from  the  presenceof  new  growths,  and  hypertrophiw 
in  the  naso- pharyngeal  and   nasal  cavities.     No  examination  oH 
the  throat   is  complete  without  careful   inspection  of  the  na; 
passages  through  both  anterior  and  posterior  nostrils,  and  als( 
where  symptoms  point  to  disease  of  the  naso-pharynx,  by  meaaad 
of  the  index-finger  introduced  upwards  behind  the  velum  :  thes< 
are  points  still   much   neglected  both   in  precept  and   practiceJ 
Impediment  to  freedom  of  nasal  respiration  is  easily  ascertaine(I| 
by  directing  the  patient  to  exhale  by  each  nostril,  the  oppositw 
one  and  the  mouth  being  firmly  closed.     The  distinction  betweeni 
the  current  and  note  of  the  expired  breath,  in  the  case  of  diminu«| 
tion  of  normal  calibre,  between  a  hypertrophy  or  a  polypus,  i 
very  marked,  and,  although  difficult  to  describe,  is,  after  a  littl 
practice,  not  difficult  of  discernment. 

In  certain  pharyngeal  diseases  also  there  is  a  disagreeable  odou] 
in  the  ex-spired  breath,  and  it  is  important  to  ascertain  the  poiaB 
of  origin  of  the  stench.  In  many  instances,  neither  ocular  non 
digital  examination  will  suffice,  and  the  observer's  olfactory  sensu 
must  be  called  to  assistance.  If  the  patient,  firmly  closing  hid 
nostrils,  forcibly  exhales,  and  the  ex-spired  breath  is  offensive,  thi 
cause  is  situated  either  in  the  larynx  or  cesophagus,  pharynx  on 
tonsils,  or  it    may  be  caused  by  decaying  teeth,  or  by  gastria 
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derangement.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  with  mouth  firmly  closed, 
nasal  ex-spiration  gives  a  foul  odour,  the  disease  is  in  the  nasal 
cavity  itself.  By  closing  first  one  and  then  the  other  nostril,  the 
surgeon  may  still  further  localize  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Another 
most  valuable  diagnostic  point  is  whether  the  patient  is  con- 
scious of  the  ofTensiveness  of  his  breath.  If  so,  the  cause  is  an 
obstruction  from  presence  of  polypus,  or  other  growth.  If 
not,  the  disease  is  of  secreting  surface.  By  washing  out  the 
nostril  with  some  disinfecting  solution,  as  Sanitas,  Condy's  fluid, 
or  boracic  acid  solution,  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  whether 
this  foul  odour  be  due  to  morbid  alteration  or  retention  and  con- 
sequent putrefaction  of  mucous  secretion,  or  whether  it  be  the 
result  of  necrosis  or  caries.  In  the  latter  case  the  stench  is  seldom 
entirely  removed,  and  is  of  a  much  more  penetrating  character. 

6.  The  sense  of  smell  may  be  impaired  from  any  of  the  causes 
likely  to  impede  nasal  respiration,  from  disorder  of  mucous  secre- 
tion, and  from  many  diseases  extending  from  the  pharynx  to  the 
naso-phar}'nx.  In  the  case  of  loss  of  this  sense  due  to  nasal 
polypus,  the  growth  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  superior  passages. 
The  author  has  seen  two  cases  of  complete  anosmia  cured  by 
removal  of  an  elongated  uvula. 

The  sense  of  taste  is  generally  disordered  where  that  of  smell 
is  impaired.  It  will  be  probably  limited,  in  the  class  of  diseases 
treated  in  these  pages,  to  inability  to  distinguish  flavour  of  food 
and  bouquet  of  wine — that  is,  to  so  much  of  the  sense  as  is 
dependent  on  the  olfactory  nerve ;  impressions  on  the  palate  due 
to  the  temperature  and  piquancy  of  food  being  unchanged. 

7*  Hearing  is  impaired  (but  rarely)  in  some  cases  in  which 
there  is  direct  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  by  enlarged 
tonsils.  More  commonly,  in  such  cases,  the  deafness  is  due  to 
interference  of  the  enlarged  gland  with  the  action  of  the  levator 
palati,  thickening  of  the  phar>'ngeal  orifice  of  the  tubes,  or  dis- 
ease of  mucous  secretion  of  the  naso-pharynx,  or  to  extension  of 
any  catarrhal  inflammation  from  this  region  to  the  middle  ear. 
To  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  study  of  throat  diseases  it  is 
necessary  to  acquire  facility  in  examining  the  auditory  apparatus, 
and  to  be  able  to  recognise  the  importance  of  at  least  the  more 
common  variations  in  the  appearances  of  the  drumhead,  the 
value  of  tests  by  watch  and  tuning-fork,  and  how  to  pass  a 
Eustachian  catheter,  or  to  use  a  Politzer  air-bag.  It  is  difficult 
to  comprehend  how  an  aurist  can  work  satisfactorily  without 
having  studied  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  throat  and 
nose,  or  how  one  who  occupies  himself  with  diseases  in  the  latter 
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region  can  fail  sometimes  to  be  at  a  loss,  unless  he  has  worked 
also  at  aural  surgery.  It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work 
to  make  .it  exhaustive  of  all  aural  diseases  in  relation  to  the 
throat ;  but  I  have  appended  a  chapter  suggestive  of  their  study, 
and  also  tolerably  extended  directions  as  to  how  to  examine  an 
aural  case. 

8.  Pain  is  an  important  element  of  diagnosis,  which  will  be 
considered  when  dealing  in  detail  with  the  various  diseases  in 
which  it  occurs.  Almost  all  reflex  nervous  pains  and  sensations 
may  be  traced  to  objective  sources,  and  should  not  be  treated,  as 
is  too  frequently  the  case,  as  entities.  Amongst  the  commonest 
disturbances  of  ordinary  sensation  are  dryness,  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body  in  the  throat,  a  hair,  gravel,  or  a  lump ;  or  a  feeling 
of  heat,  tingling,  weight,  or  nausea.  All  these  may  be  associated 
with  fatigue  in  the  performance  of  functional  acts,  which  may 
also  occur  independently. 

B.  PHYSICAL  OR  OBJECTIVE  SYMPTOMS. 

Those  deviations  from  the  normal  condition  which  are  revealed 
to  the  observer  by  reflected  light  will  be  more  especially  considered 
under  this  heading. 

1.  Colour  of  the  parts  may  be  increased,  diminished,  or  altered. 
It  may  be  increased  or  hyperaemic  in  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic 
inflammation;  it  will  be  diminished  or  anaemic  in  general  anaemia, 
and  in  certain  toxic  affections;  changed  to  a  bluish  tinge  in 
cyanosis ;  yellowish  or  greenish  in  jaundice ;  grey  as  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  phthisis,  and  altered  in  oedematous,  purulent,  and  tuber- 
culous infiltration.  The  colour  of  new  formations  varies  of  course 
with  their  pathological  nature,  ranging  from  white  or  pale  grey  to 
deep  red  or  purple. 

The  change  of  colour  may  be  general  or  partial ;  thus  one  vocal 
cord  may  be  congested,  the  other  normal ;  the  epiglottis  may  be 
congested,  and  the  arytenoids  healthy,  or  vice  vcrsd.  The  colour 
may  be  altered  in  patches,  as  in  the  congestion  of  the  vocal  cords 
of  secondary  syphilis.  The  colour  of  ulcerations  varies  also  accord- 
ing to  their  nature.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  cartilaginous 
part  of  the  vocal  cords,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  who  constantly 
use  the  voice,  is  often  slightly  pink  in  colour,  and  this  appearance 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  result  of  disease. 

2.  Form. — The  calibre  of  the  glottis  is  seldom  increased,  as» 
even  if  there  is  loss  of  tissue  by  ulceration,  there  is  generally 
attendant  thickening.  The  calibre  may  be  diminished  by  all 
causes  tending  to  infiltration,  serous,  purulent,  tubercular,  syphi- 
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liticy  or  malignant ;  by  new  formations,  and  by  paralysis  of  one 
or  more  intrinsic  muscles.  As  a  result  of  this  last  cause,  the 
mobility  of  the  vocal  cordf ,  i.e,  their  power  of  lateral  approxima- 
tion and  separation,  may  be  impeded,  or  tension  may  be  impaired 
on  one  or  both  sides.  Such  paralysis  may  arise  from  pressure 
directly  on  the  nerve-supply,  from  central  or  peripheral  disease, 
from  interstitial  disease  of  muscles,  or  from  mechanical  causes. 

Impairment  of  movement  of  the  epiglottis  is  due  to  mechanical 
causes,  to  relaxation  of  the  glosso-epiglottic  ligaments,  or,  it  may 
be,  to  disease  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve.  The  texture  or 
surface-appearance  will  be  changed  under  the  var^ung  conditions 
of  the  inflammatory  process  above  alluded  to. 

3.  Position. — Certain  portions  of  the  larynx  may  be  displaced, 
which  might  be  considered  by  some  as  constituting  only  an  altera- 
tion in  form,  or  the  whole  organ  may  be  pushed  more  or  less  out 
of  position.  Partial  displacement  is  generally  due  to  intrinsic 
disease,  especially  syphilitic,  while  displacement  of  the  entire 
larynx  is  the  result  of  disease  in  the  neighbouring  structures,  as 
cancer,  abscesses,  bronchocele,  and  other  glandular  affections. 

4.  Secretion  may  be  excessive,  defective,  or  altered. 

The  character  of  the  secretion  of  the  salivary  and  other  glands 
is  an  important  element  of  diagnosis,  and  is  to  be  considered 
independently  of  the  question  of  the  nature  of  sputa. 

C.   MISCELLANEOUS  AND  COMMEMORATIVE 

SYMPTOMS. 

Into  these  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  at  any  length.  The  state 
of  the  tongue,  the  pulse,  the  temperature,  the  appetite  and 
DQtrition,  the  action  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  uterus,  are  all  of 
as  much  importance  in  laryngeal  disease  as  in  any  other.  This 
point  is  one  to  be  remembered,  as  in  many  cases  the  special 
method  of  examination  seems  to  tell  us  so  much  that  we  feel 
inclined  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  the  malady  without  asking  a 
question  of  the  patient.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  unfre- 
quently  occur  that  only  by  such  general  examination  can  a  cause 
be  found  for  a  disease  believed  by  the  patient  to  be  purely  local, 
and  in  such  a  case  the  laryngoscope  will  be  of  value  in  a  negative, 
but  none  the  less  practical  sense. 

As  regards  the  use  of  the  laryngeal  probe,  so  far  from  being,  as 
some  authors  insist,  an  instrument  of  the  first  importance,  it  is 
one  that  it  is  very  rarely  necessary  to  employ.  Pretty  well  everj--- 
thing  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  can  be  ascertained  by  visual 
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inspection.  It  is,  however,  of  service  to  the  surgeon  who,  not 
being  very  familiar  with  the  introduction  of  instruments  into  the 
larynx,  would  wish  to  learn  before  operating  the  exact  direction 
that  his  instrument  should  take  for  the  accurate  cauterLsatioo  of 
ulcers  or  the  removal  of  new  growths. 

In  external  examinations  it  is  important  to  examine  the  glands 
in  the  suboccipital  region  for  corroboration  of  syphilis,  and  those 
in  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  region  for  evidence  of  suspected 
malignant  or  strumous  disease.     Much  may  be  learned  by  ex- 
ternal examination  of  the  larynx  itself.    There  may  be  redness 
and  swelling,  as  in  perichondrial  disease.      It  may  be  seen  to 
be  pushed  out  of  the  median  line ;  or,  as  in  the  cases  of  cancer 
and  syphilitic  infiltration,  its  mobility  will  be  felt  to  be  impeded. 
Stethoscopic  examination  will  also  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  the  lungs  in  cases  of  chronic  laryngitis,  or  wherever 
there  seems  reason  to  suspect  the  presence,  of  tubercle.     Such 
examinations  should   be  carefully  repeated  from  time  to  time. 
The  general  utility  of  auscultation  of  the  larynx  or  trachea  is 
doubtful,  though  it  is  certainly  of  some  diagnostic  value  in  some 
affections  of  the  oesophagus. 

Careful  examination  of  the  heart  and  large  vessels,  and  of  the 
mediastinum  for  enlarged  glands,  or  other  intra-thoracic  growths, 
is  all-important  where  there  is  the  least  interference  with  mobility 
or  co-ordinative  action  of  the  vocal  cords.  The  sphj^gmograph 
and  ophthalmoscope  also  frequently  aid  the  observer  in  a  most 
important  degree  to  the  obtaining  of  an  accurate  diagnosis.  The 
history  of  the  patient,  both  personal  and  family,  will  greatly 
assist  in  forming  a  correct  prognosis,  and  in  laying  down  sound 
bases  for  treatment. 

Information  of  the  greatest  value,  both  in  diagnosis  and  in 
prognosis,  is  to  be  obtained  from  observations  of  the  weight  at 
regular  intervals  of  the  patient,  as,  for  instance,  in  distinguishing 
between  syphilis  and  cancer,  and  in  cases  of  chronic  laryngitis, 
with  premonitory  signs  of  phthisis.  It  is  equally  essential,  in 
such  circumstances,  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  any  nocturnal 
exacerbations  of  temperature. 

As  already  indicated,  there  is  a  certain  class  of  cases  where 
when  positive  symptoms  are  absent,  the  Spirometer  is  of  value 
as  indicating  deficiency,  and  possibly,  under  treatment,  increase 
of  lung  capacity. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  Voice,  Smg,  and  Speech,  will  be 
found  of  service,  as  affording  data  for  comparison  on  this  and 
other  desirable  details  of  information  : 
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'ABLE  SHOWING  THE  AVERAGE  HEIGHT,  WEIGHT, 
BREATHING  CAPACITY,  AND  CHEST-GIRTH  OF  ADULT 
MALES  AND  FEMALES  IN  ENGLAND. 

)RA\VN  UP  FOR  THE  AUTHORS  OF  'VOICE,  SONG,  AND  SPEECH,'  BV 

CHARLES  ROBERTS,  ESQ.,  F.R.C.S., 

Fkom  Data  collected  by  the  Anthropometric  Committee  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
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>3i*3 

30*4 

357 

151-8 

230 

66 

187 

129-4 

300 

35« 

i       149*5 

220 

^J 

179 

127*4 

29-5 

34-6 

1472 

210 

64 

170 

125-4 

29-0 

34-0 

1449 

200 

^^ 

162 

1       '235 

285 

33*5 

142*6 

190 

62 

153 

121-5 

281 

33^ 

140-3 

,        180 

61 

145 

1 19-6 

27-6 

324 

138-0 

170 

60 

136 

117-6 

27*2 

3i-9 

'       1357 

160 

59 

128 

115*6 

266 

3i*3 

133*4 

150 

1 

58 

119 

,       "37 

1 

26-1 

1 

1 

•  Militar)'  measurement :  Tape  round  chest  at  nipples,  anns  hanging  loosely  by  the 
lie.     Let  the  patient  count  from  one  to  ten,  then  read  ofT  the  measurement. 
f  The  average  weight  of  indoor  clothes,  including  the  shoes,   is,   for  the 

pioiessional  class    -  -  -      8  lb. 

Average  for  working-class  -     10  lb. 

Average  for  men        ........      9  lb. 

Tbe  avenge  weight  of  a  woman^s  dress  has  not  l)een  accurately  ascertained,  but  it  is 
nong  lemale  shop-assistants  and  school  teachers  alwut  7  lb.  We  are  very  much  in 
ant  of  information  as  to  the  weight  of  ladies'  dresses ;  the  average  is  probably  nearly 
|ual  to,  or  even  in  excess  of,  that  of  the  male  working-class. 

^  Breathing  capacity  of  males  :  Hutchinson's  table,  published  in  1846,  gives  a  difference 
'  only  8  cubic  inches  for  each  inch  of  height.  The  alx)ve  table  gives  a  difference  of 
>  inches  for  each  inch  of  height,  and  a  relative  increase  of  upwards  of  20  cubic  inches 
(  comparcil  with  Hutchinson.  These  differences  are  very  probably  the  result  of  the 
3curacy  of  the  instruments  now  employed. 

Breathing  capacity  of  females  gives  in  this  table  an  average  decrease  of  power,  as 
mpared  with  males,  of  only  20  per  cent.,  instead  of  33  \ycT  cent.,  as  estimated  by 
iatcfainson.  Thus,  having  made  allowance  for  the  relative  increase  granted  by  us  for  men, 
female  at  66  inches,  who  would  have  breathed  142  cubic  inches  according  to  the  old 
l»lc.  is  now  found  to  have  a  vital  cai>acity  of  187  cubic  inches. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THERAPEUTIOS  OF  THBOAT  DISEASES :  MEDIOAL,  SUBOIGAL^ 

DIETETIO,  AND  HTGIENia 

In  considering  the  therapeutics  of  throat  diseases,  special  attention 
will  necessarily  be  given  to  those  remedies  and  methods  of  treat- 
ment which  have  a  topical  action  ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed 
on  this  account  that  general  treatment  is  unnecessary  in  diseases 
of  the  throat ;  on  the  contrary,  each  year's  experience  the  more 
convinces  me  that  it  is  often  equally  futile  to  treat  throat  diseases 
by  only  topical,  as  it  is  by  only  general  means,  and  with  this  view 
many  formulae  for  suitable  constitutional  remedies  are  appended. 

Lengthened  reference  to  general  methods  of  treatment  is  not 
omitted,  therefore,  because  such  treatment  is  considered  unim- 
portant, but  because,  on  the  principle  that  sound  general  medical 
and  surgical  knowledge  should  precede  a  study  of  the  special 
branches  of  practice,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  most  readers  of 
these  pages  will  be  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  constitutional 
therapeutics. 

General  treatment  is  always  specially  indicated  when  the  throat 
affection  is  symptomatic  of  any  general  malady — scrofula,  phthisis, 
or  syphilis,  for  example — or  when  it  occurs  in  the  course  of  a 
continued  fever,  of  one  of  the  exanthemata,  of  diphtheria,  or  as 
a  result  of  zymotic  influences.  In  other  cases  also  a  constitutional 
diathesis  must  be  combated  concurrently  with  the  local  trouble. 

In  very  many  local  manifestations,  however,  general  treatment 
is,  if  not  contra-indicated,  at  least  unnecessary,  and  in  many 
cases  of  chronic  larj^ngitis  and  pharyngitis  the  influence  of  local 
treatment  will  be  markedly  beneficial  without  the  administration 
of  any  general  remedies  whatever. 

In  pursuing  local  treatment  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  effect 
of  remedies  on  the  vascular  supply,  on  the  mucous  and  salivaxy 
secretion,  on  loss  of  tissue,  on  nervo-muscular  action,  and  on  the 
arrest  of  development  or  the  eradication  of  new  formations.     It  is. 
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therefore,  exceedingly  difficult  to  separate  medical  from  surgical 
therapeutics,  and  both  will  be  considered  under  one  chapter. 

In  employing  topical  remedies  it  is  always  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  physiological  functions  of  the  part  to  which  the  remedy  is  to 
be  applied.  For  instance,  the  function  of  the  larynx  being  to 
afford  passage  to  air  and  not  to  liquids,  the  use  of  sprays  to  this 
part — at  any  rate,  in  any  form  except  that  in  which  the  atomiza- 
tion  is  so  fine  as  to  constitute  rather  a  cloud  than  a  shower — is 
in  my  opinion  a  mistake;  vapour  inhalations  are  much  more 
suitable  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  natural  function  of  the 
organ.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  indiscriminate  practice  of 
bloi^nng  powders  into  the  laryiix,  and  of  the  administration  of 
snuffs  in  nasal  diseases.  They  are  unphysiological,  seldom  bene- 
ficial, and  often  deleterious.  On  a  similar  principle,  whenever 
applications  of  a  liquid  character  are  absolutely  necessary,  only 
a  ver>'  small  quantity  of  the  liquid  should  be  applied  at  a  time 
(otheru'ise  spasm  of  the  glottis  will  be  caused),  and  the  area 
of  application  should  be  as  far  as  possible  limited  to  the  exact 
portion  affected. 

Topical  remedies  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : 

1.  Those  which  can  be  administered  either  by  the  patient  or 

the  practitioner. 

2.  Those  which,  requiring  the  management  of  a  skilled  hand, 

can  be  administered  by  the  practitioner  only. 

The  first  class  includes  such  remedies  as  gargles,  lozenges, 
powders,  inhalations,  pharyngeal  and  nasal  sprays,  insufilations, 
douches,  and  pigments ;  and  all  kfnds  of  external  applications. 

In  the  second  class  are  contained  laryngeal  applications  of  all 
kinds,  except  those  of  the  nature  of  inhalations,  and  all  forms  of 
operative  procedure. 

Class  I.  Gargles. — With  respect  to  the  value  of  gargles  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  exists,  and  it  is  an  undecided  point 
as  to  how  far  the  gargle  penetrates.  There  can,  however,  be 
little  doubt  that  this  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
skill  of  the  patient  and  the  amount  of  practice  which  he  has  had. 
It  would  appear,  from  the  experiments  and  demonstrations  of 
M.  Guinier  and  others,  that  by  practice  gargles  may  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  larj'nx  itself  and  to  come  in  contact  with  the  vocal 
cords.  This  act  is  called  by  Guinier  larj'ngeal  gargling,  and  the 
following  is  briefly  the  method  of  use  :  A  comparatively  small 
amount  of  fluid  only  is  taken  into'  the  mouth,  which  is  to  remain 
a  little  open.  The  patient  shoukl'then  protrude  the  lower  jaw  so 
as  to  draw  away  the  epiglottis  from  the  laryngeal  vestibule  ;  and 
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on  half  uttering  a  vowel  sound  the  liquid  drops  into  the  larynx, 
and  provided  the  patient  can  prevent  himself  from  taking  an 
inspiration,  those  parts  above  the  level  of  the  vocal  cords,  will 
be  thus  thoroughly  laved.  Experience  compels  me  to  say  that 
laryngeal  gargling  is  by  no  means  an  easy  process. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  ordinary  way  gargles  seldom,  if  ever, 
go  behind  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces.  By  the  method  of 
Von  Troeltsch  they  may  be  made,  however,  to  come  in  close 
contact  not  only  with  the  parts  touched  in  the  ordinary'  mode  of 
gargling,  but  also  with  the  posterior  wall  and  even  the  vault  of 
the  pharjnx  and  the  Eustachian  tubes.  By  this  method,  con- 
traction of  the  pharynx  takes  place,  and  powerful  displacement  of 
superficial  parts ;  mucus  is  forced  out  of  the  glands,  and  any 
adherent  viscid  secretion  is  rubbed  off.  Von  Troeltsch  very  justly 
extols  the  remedial  gymnastic  significance  of  S3Stematic  practice 
of  this  kind  in  insufficiency  of  the  muscles  of  the  Eustachian  tube 
(levator  and  tensor  palati)  in  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  following  ar^  the  directions  to  be  given  to  such 
patients  as  are  desired  to  employ  gargles  in  this  way:  'Take  a 
mouthful  of  the  gargle,  hold  it  in  the  back  of  the  throat  with  the 
head  thrown  back,  then  closing  the  nose  with  finger  and  thumb, 
open  the  mouth  and  make  the  movements  of  swallowing  without 
letting  the  liquid  go  down  the  throat.  No  harm  need  be  feared  if 
some  of  the  liquid  should  happen  to  be  swallowed.' 

Gargles  are  also  of  some  value  as  mouth-washes,  even  if  their 
field  of  action  be  as  restricted  as  it  generally  is  ;  and  inasmuch  as 
some  patients  are  able  to  extend  that  action,  their  utility  will  in 
such  cases  be  proportionately  increased.  They  are  generally 
contra-indicated  when  there  is^ctual  faucial  pain,  since  more  dis- 
comfort is  liable  to  be  caused  by  the  irregular  muscular  acts 
exercised  in  their  employment  than  relief  experienced  from  the 
specific  influence  of  their  ingredients;  this  remark  more  espe- 
cially applying  to  the  ordinary  method  of  gargling. 

Gargles  are  used  for  their  antiseptic,  astringent,  sedative,  and 
stimulant  properties.  Formulfe  of  gargles  having  those  respective 
actions  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

[It  will  be  seen  that  many  of  these  formulte  are  almost  identical 
with  those  contained  in  the  Throat  Hospital  Pharmacopaia,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  first  edition  of  which  I  took  an  active  part,  and 
it  has  been  thought  better  not  to  introduce  any  novelties  in  detail 
of  prescribing  for  the  sake  of  quafii-distinction.  The  list  of  formulae 
in  the  Appendix  islimitedtosuchashave  been  tested  by  experience; 
none  are  omitted  which  have  been  found  of  distinct  value.] 
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In  the  case  of  children,  the  use  bfgargles  is  usually  impossible, 
^and,  as  a  substitute  for  them,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have  the 
^rug  required  to  exercise  local  effect  made  into  a  powder  with 
"%vhite  sugar,  or  some  other  convenient  vehicle,  and  placed  on  the 
tongue.     If  allowed  to  remain  there  and  dissolve  gradually,  the 
topical  effect  of  the  remedy  will  be  produced  almost,  if  not  quite, 
-as  well  as  if  a  gargle  had  been  used,  and  the  constitutional  effect 
be  enhanced.    This  method  is  of  course  only  applicable  when  the 
remedy  is  one  which  may  be  swallowed  with  impunity,  and  is  not 
of  a  nauseous  character.    As  a  local  application,  ice  is  of  great 
value,  not  only  as  an  anaesthetic  before  operation,  but  as  a  reme- 
dial agent  in  pharyngeal  disease,  tonsillitis,  etc.,  and  in  the  sore 
throat  of  scarlatina  and  diphtheria.     For  adults  nothing  is  more 
agreeable  than  simple  block  ice,^"but  the  remedy  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  administer  to  children, *^  who,  suffering  from  pain  in 
swallowing,  are  unwilling  to  exercise  the  function  of  deglutition. 
In  these  cases  it  will  be  found  of  great  service  to  ice  the  food.     A 
simple  mixture  of  egg,  milk,  and  sugar,  uncooked,  and  iced,  is 
taken  with  avidity,  and  is  serviceable  both  as  a  nutriment  and  as 
a  remedy.    The  Wenham  Lake  Ice  Company  make  very  simple 
and  cheap  refrigerators. 

Lozenges. — The  lozenge  is  a  convenient  form  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  many  remedies.  It  should  be  remembered  that  by  the 
use  of  lozenges  we  get  not  only  the  immediate  local  effect,  but 
also  the  constitutional  action  of  the  drug ;  and  this  is  often 
greater  in  proportion  than  if  a  corresponding  amount  of  the 
remedy  had  been  taken  direct  into  the  stomach.  As  examples  of 
this  may  be  adduced  guaiacum,  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
which,  given  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  will  produce  constitutional 
symptoms ;  also  the  effervescent  lozenges  of  Cooper  (Form.  20), 
containing  half  a  grain  of  calomel,  one  of  which,  taken  at  night, 
produces  far  more  effect  on  bile  secretion  than  two  or  three  grains 
would  if  taken  in  the  form  of  a  pill.  For  the  last  two  or  three 
years  I  have  administered  the  ingredients  of  Plummer's  pill  in 
the  form  of  an  effervescing  lozenge  (Form.  13),  producing  by  this 
means  a  much  quicker  and  more  certain  constitutional  action, 
aod  with  considerable  benefit  to  the  local  condition  manifested  in 
the  cases  in  which  the  drug  has  been  indicated.  The  very 
powerful  effects  produced  by  sedative  lozenges,  which  contain  but 
very  moderate  doses  of  their  respective  anodyne  ingredients,  are 
also  well  known.  By  the  use  of  lozenges  the  salivary  secretion  is 
stimulated ;  this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  giving 
astringent  lozenges,  which  often  tend  to  increase  the  dryness  of 
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the  throat  symptomatic  of  phajj-ngeal  relaxation,  unless  combined 
with  a  sialagofjue,  as  chlorate  of  potash  {Form.  12,  16  and  17). 

The  British  Pharmacopaia  contains  some  formulte  for  lozenges 
which  are  very  useful ;  but  a  drawback  to  them  consists  in  their 
hardness,  the  consequent  slowness  with  which  they  dissolve,  and 
their  liability  to  produce  erosion  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

To  obviate  these  inconveniences  the  ingredients  of  all  lozenges 
in  the  Throat  Hospital  Pkarmacnpceia  have  been  incorporated  with 
fruit-paste,  which  not  only  renders  them  more  palatable,  but 
facihtates  their  dissolution.  I  have,  however,  found  considerable 
gastric  derangement  ensue,  especially  in  the  case  of  children,  from 
this  form  of  lozenge,  and  to  overcome  this  objection  I  have  for 
some  three  years  past  combined  the  remedy  with  liquorice,  which 
is  demulcent  and  non-irritating.  It  has,  moreover,  the  further 
advantage  of  masking  the  nauseous  tastes  of  many  drugs  valuable 
to  administer  in  this  form.  The  extreme  sahne  pungency  of- 
chloride  of  ammonium,  for  example,  is  almost  entirely  removed 
when  given  in  combination  with  liquorice. 

Inhalations. — One  of  the  most  valuable  and  effective  methods 
of  applying  remedial  agents  to  the  throat  and  lar3-nx  is  by  means 
of  inhalations.  Like  most  other  valuable  forms  of  treatment, 
however,  it  has  been  carried  too  far,  and  applied  without  due 
regard  to  the  proportion  of  anticipated  risk  and  benefit.  In- 
halations, as  used  by  various  authorities,  may  be  subdivided  into 
vapours,  aqueous  or  volatile,  atomized  fluids,  and  fumigations. 

Vapour  Inhalations. — These  are  either  moist  or  dry,  and  the 
moist  have  been  further  subdivided  into  hoi,  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  moist  air  ranges  between  ijo'  and  150"  Fahr.,  and 
cold,  when  the  temperature  of  the  moist  air  is  from  60'  to  100" 
Fahr.  Dry  inhalations  can  be  taken  cold,  but  they  are  generally 
hot ;  that  is  to  say,  heat  is  applied  to  vaporize  certain  volatile 
matters,  the  fumes  of  which  are  inhaled.  In  my  practice  dry 
cold  inhalations  refer  to  mixtures  combined  with  the  vapour  of 
nascent  ammonia,  or  of  others  of  vaporable  ingredients  to  be  used 
with  the  oro-nasal  inhaler,  which  will  be  presently  described. 

For  the  administration  of  steam  inhalations  a  suitable  ap- 
paratus will  be  convenient.  Various  forms  of  inhaler  have  been 
devised,  all  more  or  less  complicated  in  their  nature,  and  all 
possessing,  according  to  their  designers,  peculiar  advantages. 
That  devised  by  myself,  and  originally  made  for  me  by  Messrs. 
Corbyn,  and  known  as  Corbyn's  improved  double-valve  inhaler 
(Fig.  I  -VII.),  will,  I  believe,  be  found  simple  and  efficacious.  The 
hospital  inhaler  of  Martindale  is  an  excellent  and  cheap  instru- 
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ment,  and  that  of  Ellis  (sold  by  Arnold)  is  also  good.    The  more 
recent  inhalers  of  Messrs.  Maw's  manufecture  are  great  improve- 
ments on  those  formerly  constructed.    The  Carrick  and  Eclectic 
inhalers  are  efficient,  but  they  are  very  complicated,  less  compact, 
and    much    more    expensive    than  those  above  named.      The 
cbea.pest  (efficient)  inhaler  with  which  I  am  acquainted  has  been 
devised  by  Mr.  Murch,  lately  Dispenser  of  the  Central  Throat  and 
Ear  Hospital,  and  merits  description  (Fig.  LVIIL).     It  consists 
of  an  ordinary  quart  glass  pickle-bottle,  closed  by  a  cork  bung 
perforated  for  tubes,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.    To  obviate  the 
necessity  for  a  thermometer,  the  label  is  so  placed  that  by  pouring 
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«dd  water  up  to  the  level  of  its  lower  border,  and  then  adding 
Wling  water  to  that  of  its  t^per  border,  a  temperature  of  140°  to 
130'  Fahr.  is  attained.    The  cost  of  this  apparatus  is  one  shilling. 

So-called  pocket-inhalers  are  useless  in  cases  of  disease. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  using  the  inhaler,  the  following 
Ue  the  printed  directions  which  I  give  to  my  patients  with  their 
prescription : 

'  For  Ordinary  Use. — The  medicament  being  added  to  a  pint 
of  hot  water  at  the  prescribed  temperature,  the  vapour  should  be 
i»luUd  by  means  of  full  but  not  exaggerated  inspirations,  and 
should  then  be  gently  exhaled  through  the  nostrils  ;  in  this  manner 
six  to  eight  inhalations  may  be  taken  each  minute.' 
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[If  our  object  be  to  treat  only  the  oral  cavity,  the  palate,  the 
pharynx  or  the  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  the.  patifent  most  be 
directed  to  take  shallow  respirations — avoiding  deep  ones  as 
much  as  possible.] 

'  In  cases  of  Obstructioo  of  the  Passages  from  the  Throat 
to  the  Ear,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  that  the  vapour  should  be 
forced  towards  the  latter  organ.  For  this  purpose,  a  full  mouth- 
ful of  the  steam  should  be  taken,  the  mouth  should  then  be  shut, 
the  nostrils  compressed  by  thumb  and  finger  of  one  hand,  and 
the  cheeks  well  expanded.      This  confined  forcible  expiration 
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must  be  of  only  one  or  two  seconds'  duration,  and  must  not  be 
repeated  oftener  than  once  in  a  minute,  the  ordinary  inhaling 
going  on  in  the  intervals ;  in  other  words,  every  sixth  or  eighth 
ordinary  inhalation  should  be  intermitted  for  one  of  those  just 
described.' 

[It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  mode  of  inflating  the  Eustachian 
tube,  known  as  that  of  Valsalva,  is  occasionally  productive  of 
giddiness.  To  obviate  this  tendency  I  instruct  patients  to  throw 
the  head  back  during  the  inflation.] 

'  For  Nasal  Inhalation  an  India-rubber  nasal-piece  should  be 
placed  on  the  mouth-piece  of  the  inhaler,  or  the  orifice,  tf  a  jug 
or  other  vessel  is  used,  should  be  narrowed  by  a  cone  of  card- 
board.    Insert  this  nasal-piece  into  one  nostril,  the  mouth  and 
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the  other  nostril  being  closed ;    after   inhaling,  gently   exhale 
through  the  mouth.' 

Steam  i-apour  is  often  required  in  a  room  so  that  the  patient 
may  have  the  benefit  of  a  hot  and  moist  temperature  without  the 
effort  of  inhaling.  For  this  purpose  the  Bronchitis  Kettle  is 
■  twoaght  into  requisition,  or  better  still,  the  Steam  Draught  In- 
haler of  Dr.  Robert  Lee  (Fig.  LIX.),  which  has  been  recently 
simplified  in  construction,  and  is  consequently  produced  at  less 
cost  than  formerly  by  Messrs.  Maw  and  Co. 

E)t7,  Hot  lahalations  are  of  value  in  many  cases  of  excessive 
catarrhal  secretion.     In  a  medicated  form  they  are  difficult  of 


Fii;.  LIX.— Lee's  Steam  Drai 


application,  requiring  expensive  and  complicated  instruments ;  but 
it  seems  probable  that,  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  the 
Tarkish  bath  derives  much  of  its  value,  not  only  from  its  action 
00  the  sudatory  glands,  but  also  from  the  topical  action  of  the  hot, 
<Hy  air  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  tract.  It 
voaid  be  a  good  plan  if  in  all  Turkish  baths  tubes  were  arranged 
^  that  this  air  might  be  inhaled  without  the  patient  going  into 
the  hottest  or  '  radiating '  room. 

The  reason  why  certain  persons  declare  themselves  unable  to 
^dore  Turkish  baths  is,  in  all  probability,  simply  because  they 
fail  to  observe  a  few  simple  precautions  which  it  may  be  well  to 
'speat  for  the  guidance  of  intending  bathers:  i.  Never  to  bathe 
at  a  less  interval  than  two  hours  after  a  meal.     2.  To  put  a  wet 
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towel  on  the  head  on  entering  the  bath  so  as  to  prevent  heat- 
stroke, a  fruitful  source  of  palpitations,  faintings,  etc.     3.  To 
have  the  body  lightly  sharhpooed,  and  to  take  a  glass  of  water 
if   perspiration   be   not  active.      4.  To  always  have  the  head 
washed  as  well  as  the  body.     5.  Not  to  take  a  cold  plunge  or 
swimming  bath  after,  but  to  have  a  douche — at  first  warm  and 
gradually  cooled  down — a  warm  douche  being  applied  to  the  feet 
a:  th«  same  time  as  the  cold,  or  immediately  after.    6.  To  take 
sufficient  time  to  cool  before  dressing,  and  during  the  cooling 
process  to  keep  the  whole  body  and  feet  also,  covered  with  a 
wrap.    7.  Not  to  take  a  bath  oftener  than  twice  a  week  in  winter, 
and  once  in  summer.    If  attention  be  paid  to  these  simple  precepts, 
there  are  few  people  to  whom  the  Turkish  bath  will  not  be  at  once 
pleasant  and  beneficial. 

Cold  Inhalations. — Having  met  with  many  instances  in  which 
the  use  of  steam  inhalations  by  persons  unable  to  remain  within 
doors  was  attended  by  liability  to  take  cold,  I  have  gradually 
narrowed  their  field  of  application,  and  have  been  able  to  usefully 
substitute  cold  inhalations  of  the  vapour  of  chloride  of  ammonium, 
the  best  instruments  for  which  are  those  of  Allen  and  Hanbury 
(Fig.  LX.),  Kerr,  9,  Old  Bond  Street  (Fig.  LXI.),  and  the  new- 
one  of  Burroughs,  Wellcome  and  Co.  (Fig.  LXII.),  an  improve- 
ment on  the  very  earliest  kind  of  such  an  apparatus,  and  now 
introduced  as  Vereker's  patent.  In  the  inhalers  of  Kerr  and  of 
Allen,  the  acid  and  ammonia  are  renewed  by  saturation  of  the 
pumice-stone  and  sponge  respectively.  In  that  of  Burroughs, 
both  acid  and  ammonia  are  held  in  sufiicient  quantities  to  last 
unrenewed  for  many  months.  In  either  case  the  vapour  may  be 
medicated,  as  is  my  constant  practice,  by  addition  of  spirituous 
solutions  of  various  essential  oils  to  the  water-chamber.  For- 
mulae for  these  are  appended  (Form.  41). 

Under  this  heading  of  cold  medicated  inhalations,  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  giving  a  word  of  warning  against  the  use  of  a 
much-advertised  patent  invention,  known  as  the  Ammoniaphone, 
which  consists  practically  of  an  inhaling  apparatus  of  the  most 
rudimentary  kind,  the  inhalant  being  nothing  more  than  caustic 
ammonia  combined  with  peppermint.  A  moment's  thought  should 
teach  us  that  use  of  such  a  mixture — although  sometimes  ol 
transient  benefit  in  the  first  instance  from  its  stimulant  action — 
must  result  in  reactionary  irritation  and  relaxation.  And  this, 
indeed,  is  the  case,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  I  have  seen  man> 
examples  of  what  I  call  *  Ammoniaphone  throats ' — an  obstinate 
hyperaemia  of  both  the  pharyngeal   and   the  laryngeal  mucous 
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membrane.  I  am  so  frequently  asked  for  an  opinion  on  this 
instrument  by  professional  confreres  as  well  as  by  patients,  that 
at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  investing  the  matter  with  undue 
importance,  I  feel  that  this  expression  of  my  experience  is  not  out 
of  [dace,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  my  remarks  apply 
mMtatis  mutandis  to  almost  every  quack  throat  remedy. 

The  introduction  of  the  Oro-Nasal  Inhaler,  for  which  we  are 
primarily  indebted  to  Dr.  Coghill  of  Ventnor,  and  for  strong  ad- 
vocacy to  Sir  William  Roberts,  Dr.  Burney  Yeo,  and  others,  has 
also  been  of  the  greatest  service,  as  by  its  means  vapours  can  be 
employed  without  the  risks  indicated  when  thrown  off  with 
aqneous  steam.  The  practical  value  of  all  these  forms  of  inhala- 
tioas  is  generally  admitted,  and  but  little  heed  need  be  taken  of 


Fitt.  LX.— The  Am; 


Wwatory  experiments  tending  to  minimize  their  effect  with  a 
new  of  enforcing  the  merits  of  special  inhaling  chambers. 
Siinple  inbalatioDS  of  cold  air  have  lately  been  extolled  by 
Pnbssor  M.  Y.  Oertel  of  Munich,  in  the  treatment  of  hyper- 
«nic  conditions  of  the  respiratory  organs,  more  especially  of  the 
layox  and  of  the  lungs,  brought  about  by  increased  activity  or 
wer-strains  of  these  cH-gans,  as  in  public  speakers,  singers,  etc. 
Id  these  cases  inhalations  of  cold  air  exercise  a  cooling  and  re- 
fretluDg  influence  on  the  heated  parts,  and  not  only  withdraw 
tlieheat  by  exciting  the  vessels  to  energetic  contraction  and  dimin- 
idiiog  the  blood  contents,  but  also  avert  the  exudation  and 
tODt^ction  of  the  affected  organs,  which  the  hyperaemia  may 
produce.  The  secondary  inflammatory  conditions  and  disturb- 
ances of  nutrition  gradually  set  up  in  these  persons  by  oft -repeated 
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ijuious  influences  will  thus  be  most  efTectually  warded  off, 
■»«  development  of  diseases  such  as  chronic  laryngeal 
lonchial  catarrhs,  relaxation  of  the  vocal  cords,  etc.,  which 


Kii;.  LXI.— Kerk's  Chloride 


be  regarded  as  professional  diseases,  will  be  delayed  as  lot 
possible.  Non-medicated  cold  air  inhalations  are  also  of  u 
local  er^-thematous  and  inflammatory  conditions  attended 
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symptoms  of  heat,  dryness,  and  smarting,  such  as  erythematoas 
tnd  acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane, 
tnd  of  that  of  the  oral  and  pharyngeal  cavity,  etc.  They  also 
bring  subjective  relief  to  the  patient  in  parenchymatous  and 
(JikginonQus  inflammations  of  the  tonsils,  of  the  peritonsillar 
tissue,  of  the  avula,  of  the  mucosa  and  sub-mucosa  of  the  buccal 
lod  ductal  region  generally.  Also  in  the  deeper  regions,  such  as 
the  larynx,  trachea,  etc.,  the  cold  inhalation  acts  beneficially, 
partly  by  reason  of  its  low  temperature,  and  partly  by  its  slight 
capacity  for  moisture. 


fv:  LXIL— The  BuRRouni 


The  apparatus  for  cold  air  inhalations  consists  essentially  of  a 
ffin\  tube,  through  which  the  air  is  inspired,  fixed  into  a  suit- 
able receptacle,  and  around  which  pounded  ice  is  packed.  The 
air  which  passes  through  the  tube  prior  to  inhalation  is  thus 
ndoced  in  temperature  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  exact  degree  of 
wU  most  be  very  difiicult  to  control  even  approximately. 

Compressed  Air. — The  practice  of  the  inspiration  of  compressed 
air.and — what  is  very  like  it  in  its  effect — the  breathing  into  com- 
pressed air,  has  been  advocated  for  some  years,  and  has  of  late 
feceived  increased  attention,  but  principally  for  the  treatment  of 
pnliDonary  affections,  attended  by  imperfect  expansion  of  the 
lung-substance.  Very  brilliant  results  are  claimed  by  Professor 
Oeitel,  of  Munich,  for  this  procedure.  On  the  Continent,  pneu- 
matic chambers  have  been  brought  into  use,  in  which,  by  means 
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of  suitable  apparatus,  the   atmospheric  pressure  is  varied  at  thd 
discretion  of  the  medical  adviser. 

Atomized  Fluid  Inhalations. — The  question  of  inhalations  t 
atomized  fluids  has  for  many  years  received  attention,  notably  b 
Hermann  Beigel,  and  in   the  well-known  book  of  Solis  Cohei 
More   recently    Professor    Oertel,   of    Munich,    has    treated 
subject   extensively.     The    time   has  gone  by  for  doubting   ttu 
fact  that  the  pulverized  fluid  may  pass  a  considerable  way  intS 
the   air-passages    under   favourable   circumstances,  even 
finer  bronchi,   nor  can  there   be   any  reason   for  contesting   . 
In    oral,    pharyngeal,    and    nasal    affections,    atomized    inhala« 
tions  are  doubtless  of  value,  but  they  are   much  less  servicej^ 
able  than  is  generally  supposed  in  larj-ngeal  affections,  not  onljl 
because  they  are  often  opposed  to  the  principle  previously  laiq 
down  of  adapting  remedies  to  the  physiological  function  of  thi 
part,  but  also  because,  as  a  rule,  comparatively  little  of  the  spraj 
enters  the  laryn.\.      The  moment   it   impinges  on  the  larj'ngei 
surface  of  the  epiglottis,  the  vestibule  of  the  larynx  closes  tightlg 
against  the  intruder.     The  patient  gives,  all  the  time  of  inhalinA 
short,  gaspy  coughs,  with    intervals  of   more   severe  paroxysal 
whenever  the  spasmodic  stricture  is  momentariJv  relaxed.     If  | 
throat  be  examined  after  five  minutes'  use  of  an  atomized  inhalatiouj 
it  will  frequently  be  noticed  to  be  in  a  state  of  really  considerably 
hyperjemia.     Nevertheless,  much  of  the  evil  effect  of  sprays  ifl 
due  to  the  form  of  instrument,  and  also  to  the   nature  of  tb 
remedy  employed;  and  there  are,  admittedly,  many  patients  whd 
can  attain  sufficient  command  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  and 
to  whom  remedies  of  this  form  of  suitable  dilution  are  preferabljfl 
indicated.     My  only  fear  is  that  their  injudicious  use,  especialln 
in  the  matter  of  ingredients,  may  bring  an  occasionally  valuabld 
remedy  into  universal  disrepute.     In  accordance  with  my  opinioi 
of  the  limited  value  of  spray  inhalations,  the  list  of  formula  foj 
this  kind  of  remedy  is  not  much  extended  beyond  those  suitabla 
for  pharyngeal  affections. 

A  valuable   method  by  which  pulverized   liquids  can  be  takei 
into  the  lar\'nx  and  lungs   without  any  fear  of  doing  harm  1 
mechanical  irritation,  is  that  in  which  the  waters  of  Marlioz  {Aim 
en    Savoie),   Vichy,   etc.,   are   administered,   large   rooms    beinj 
charged  with  clouds  of  very  finely  atomized  medicated  waters. 

Sprasrs  may  be  used,  apart  from  purposes  of  inhalation,  i 
produce  more  local  effect  on  the  mucous  surfaces  upon  which  thej 
are  directed,  especially  to  the  pharynx  and  nares.  They  may  h 
obtained  by  means  of  the  ordinary  spray  apparatus,  and  may,  i 
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the  admixture  of  various  medicinal  substances,  be  made  anodyne, 
astringent,  antiseptic,  resolvent,  resorptive,  or  solvent  in  their 
action.  Pharyngeal  and  nasal  sprays  are  frequently  of  service  in 
disease  of  the  pharynx  and  naso-pharynx,  especially  where  there 
is  deposit  of  false  membrane,  as  in  diphtheria,  or  much  inspis- 
sated macus,  as  in  ozxna.and  in  specific  ulcerations.     In  chronic 


pharyngitis  also  the  continued  contact  of  an  astringent  spray  for 
some  minutes  is  sometimes  more  efficacious  than  topical  applica- 
tions with  the  brush,  and  is  certainly  better  if  the  remedy  is  to 
be  applied  by  the  patient  himself. 

A  very  simple  '  Throat  Spray '  is  that  of  Messrs.  Corbyn 
(Fig.  LXIII.),  the  vulcanite  spatula,  which  is  a  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus, acting  well  both  in  keeping  the  tongue  down  and  in 


Fio.  LXIV.— DouBi. 


directing  the  stream  of  spray  to  the  back  of  the  fauces.  Another 
form  of  this  spray  with  double  handball,  by  which  the  stream  can 
be  made  continuous,  or  can  be  broken,  is  that  depicted  in  Fig. 
LXIV.).  This  is  the  form  used  by  me  when  applying  cocaine  as 
a  sedative  to  the  nose  or  throat  before  operation.  An  advantage 
of  the  handball  spray  is  that  it  is  non- continuous.    The  spray 
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may  therefore  be  projected  simultaneously  with  the  act  of  inspira> 
tion,  and  arrested  during  ex-spiration,  whereas,  in  Siegle's  (Fig. 
LXV.)  and  other  continuous  atomizing  apparatus,  the  spray 
plays  the  whole  time,  and  thus  probably  increases  the  irritation 


which  has  been  alluded  to  as  a  not  infrequent  effect  of  such 
measures.  But  the  steam  sprays  are  in  some  cases  preferable, 
because  the  atomized  vapour  is  somewhat  warmed,  which  is  often 
a  desideratum.     The  best  are  those  of  Siegle,  as  improved  by 
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Krohne  (Fig.  LXVI.j,  and  the  Universal  Atomizer  of  Codman 
and  Shurtleff,  of  Boston,  U.S.A. 

When  such  diseases  as  diphtheria  have  extended  into  the  larynx 
and  trachea,  applications  of  the  character  of  a  spray  are  better 
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applied  directly  with  one  of  TUrck's  or  Schroettor's  larj'ngeal 
fringes  (Fig,  LXVII,),  a  procedure  which  is,  of  course,  not 
capable  of  self-adoption. 

Oertel  recommends  the  employment  of  iced  water  as  a  spray 
in  hj-periemic  conditions  of  the  upper  part  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  where  the  membranes  are  erj'thematous  and  dry,  as  in 
catarrhal  and  phlegmonous  inflammations,  either  idiopathic  or 
5>tnptomatic.  Also  in  chronic  catarrhs  attended  with  heat  and 
drjness,  in  so-called  pharyngitis  sicca,  it  is  invaluable.  Seitz  has 
also  used  it  extensively  in  the  treatment  of  angina  tonsillaris.  In 
cases  where  ropy  secretion,  difficult  of  expectoration,  adheres  to 
the  mucous  membranes,  especially  to  the  posterior  pharyngeal 
wall,  as  in  many  forms  of  pharyngeal  catarrh,  a  partial  liquefac- 
tion of  such  masses  may  be  at  once  effected  by  this  means,  and 
tbos  expectoration  facilitated. 


Fig.  LXVII.— Laryngeal  Svm.MiE. 


Dr.  Lefferts,  of  New  York,  recommends  sprays  applied  by 
pneumatic  pressure,  and  by  aid  of  the  mirror,  in  preference  to 
topicai  applications  by  means  of  brushes,  etc.,  claiming  that  less 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  thus  produced.  For  my 
owD  part,  except  in  a  certain  well-defined  class  of  cases,  I  feel 
satis&ed  that  better  results  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  solu- 
tions accurately  applied  to  the  parts  diseased  by  some  form  of 
brosb,  the  action  of  the  medicinal  agent  being  thus  strictly 
localized.  Moreover,  stronger  remedies,  when  necessary,  may  be 
leed  in  this  way  than  by  means  of  the  spray.  The  stronger  the 
a^ent  we  employ  the  more  necessary  it  becomes  to  restrict  its 
action  to  the  diseased  area,  and  this  is  quite  impossible  of  achieve- 
meni  otherwise  than  by  a  brush  or  analogous  instrument. 

The  Uses  of  Inhalations. — The  varieties  of  inhalations  just 
^escribed  are  employed  for  their  action  as  antiseptics,  antispas- 
modics, astringents,  hemostatics,  resolvents,  sedatives,  and 
itininLants  (capillary,  mucous,  and  salivary).  The  best  time  for 
administering  inhalations   is,  as  a  rule,  before  meals.     The  in- 
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halation  should  not  be  taken  rapidly:  about  six  inspirations  h 
a  minute  being  quite  sufficient.  When  the  patient  is  using  hq 
vapour  inhalations,  it  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  for  him  t( 
take  precautions  against  catching  cold ;  and  for  this  purpose  iii 
is  advisable  not  to  go  out  of  doors  within  half  an  hour  of  takinf 
such  inhalation.  As  already  noted,  even  with  such  precaution 
steam  inhalations  are  not  unattended  by  reactionary  risks.  I 
the  case  of  cold  inhalations,  however,  the  patient  may  go  out  { 
once  with  impunity,  and  it  will  even  be  found,  in  some  cases,  tha 
the  use  of  a  cold  inhalation,  just  before  going  out,  will  procure  f 
the  patient  an  immunity  from  catarrh  which  he  had  not  previous!] 
enjoyed. 

In  the  administration  of  sedative  inhalations  very  great  c 
must  be  exercised,  some  volatile  sedatives,  when  mixed  witai 
steam,  having  a  more  powerful  action  than  under  other  circuin 
stances.  For  instance,  as  I  many  years  ago  pointed  out,  th< 
inhalation  of  even  one  drop  of  chloroform  in  a  pint  of  water  a 
150°  Fahr.  will  occasionally  produce  giddiness  and  nause: 
similar  caution  applies  to  nitrite  of  amyl  and  aldehyde,  severa 
drops  of  which  may,  however,  be  taken  from  blotting-paper  with 
out  producing  any  toxic  effect. 

Fumigations,  or  Fuming  Inhalations. — In  this  form  the  pro 
ducts  of  carboniferous  combustion  are  inhaled.  These  inhalation 
are  usually  produced  by  the  ignition  of  unsized  paper  saturate* 
with  nitre  or  some  other  substance.  The  dense  fumes  which  thu 
arise  are  inhaled.  The  papers  may  be  medicated  with  variou 
stimulating  and  antispasmodic  ingredients.  The  inhalation  cai 
be  made  from  a  saucer,  or  preferably  from  an  old-fashionei 
cylindrical  earthenware  spill  vase. 

In  certain  cases  of  tertiary  syphilitic  laryngitis  and  tracheitii 
as  well  as  on  general  principles  in  secondary  sj-philis,  mercuril 
fumigations,  administered  in  the  method  recommended  by  Mi 
Henry  Lee,  or  by  means  of  an  ingenious  apparatus  devised  by  ra; 
former  colleague,  Mr.  Francis  Hamilton  (Fig.  LXVIIL), 
manufactured  for  him  by  Messrs.  Krohne  and  Co.,  will  be  moi 
beneficial  in  effect  on  the  local  condition. 

The  illustration  almost  explains  the  instrument  without  furthe 
description.  It  is  only  to  be  noted  that  A  is  a  lamp  for  sublimim 
the  calomel  or  other  drug  used,  which  is  placed  in  a  small  drawg 
B  ;  the  fumes  pass  into  the  sublimer  C,  and  make  their  exit  wit! 
steam  from  the  tube  D  connected  with  the  water-boiler  G.  Th( 
whole  of  the  subliming  apparatus  can  be  removed,  and  a  Siegl 
tube  K  substituted  at  D,  the  long  limb  being  placed  in  a  bottl 
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containing  the  medicated  solution  to  rest  on  the  drawer  B.  The 
apparatus  then  answers  all  the  purposes  of  an  atomizing  inhaler. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  precautions  necessary  in  the 
administration  of  mercurial  fumigations : 

Firstly,  the  calomel  should  be  the  resublimcd  preparation,  and 
not  such  as  is  ordinarily  used  internally  in  medicine.  This  is 
important,  as  the  ordinary  calomel  is  often  very  irritating  for 
inhalation,  owing  to  the  impurities  which  it  contains. 

Secondly,  the  quantity  of  calomel  used  should  at  first  only  be 
small,  about  two  to  five  grains  ;  it  can  afterwards  be  increased  to 
ten  grains  if  necessary. 

Thirdly,  the  patient  should  be  cautioned  to  never  inhale  more 
than  he  can  stand  without  much  coughing,  and  this  is  especially  the 
case  on  first  employment,  when  it  is  as  well  that  he  should  not  take 


Tie  LXVIIL— Hamilton's  Merci- 
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more  than  two,  three,  or  four  inspirations ;  after  a  day  or  two,  he 
will  be  able  to  tolerate  it  much  better.  In  using  the  instrument, 
the  second  lamp  A  should  not  be  lighted  until  the  steam  is  coming 
off  freely  firom  the  boiler,  as  otherwise  a  dry  instead  of  a  moist 
inhalation  would  be  emitted,  and  this  is  as  a  rule  far  more 
irritatiDg. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  apparatus  can  be  used  as  a 
local  fumigator  for  any  part  of  the  body — e.g.,  for  ulcer  of  the  leg 
— as  well  as  for  the  larynx. 

External  Applications  to  the  throat  are  frequently  of  great 
ralae.  and  consist  of  compresses,  poultices,  pigments,  etc. 

The  following  are  the  printed  directions  given  to  my  hospital 
patients  for  making  a  wet  Qaryngeal)  compress  : 

'Take  a  piece  of  linen  the  size  of  this  piece  of  paper  (ordinary 
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note,  7  in.  by  5  in.)>  or  of  lint  hal/the  size.  In  the  case  of  linen, 
fold  into  four;  or  of  lint,  fold  twice.  Saturate  the  same  with 
cold  water,  and  place  it  over  the  front  of  the  throat,  in  the 
situation  of  the  Adam's  apple.  Cover  with  a  piece  of  oil  silk, 
waxed  paper,  or  other  waterproof  material,  which  must  be  at  least 
half  an  inch  larger  than  the  lint,  in  every  direction.  By  lining 
the  oiled  silk  with  flannel,  greater  adaptability  is  obtained, 
Secure  by  means  of  a  handkerchief  tied  twice  round  the  neck. 
compress  applied  at  night  should  not  be  changed  until  the 
morning,  when  the  neck  should  be  well  sluiced  with  cold  water, 
and  rubbed  with  a  towel.'  Compresses  are  made  in  convenient 
form  by  Roberts  of  Bond  Street.  Those  for  the  tonsils  would 
naturally  be  required  of  larger  size,  and  the  direction  then  is  that 
the  compress  should  be  of  dimensions  to  extend  from  angl 
angle  of  the  jaw. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  whether  the  covering  is  to  be  im- 
permeably  water-tight  or  simply  a  dry  cloth.  My  own  ex 
perience  is  in  favour  of  water-proof,  with  the  precaution  of 
douching  with  cold  water  and  friction  on  removal  of  the 
compress.  Cold  moist  applications  thus  employed  are  serviceable 
in  promoting  resolution  in  recent  congestions  and  inflammations 
of  a  subacute  type  ;  but  for  more  active  inflammations  or  for  the 
ripening  of  a  suppuration,  the  older- fashioned  cataplasm  is  pre- 
ferably indicated.  Of  poultices  the  best  forms  are  Dr.  Leiievre's 
Iceland  moss  poultice,  the  ordinary  linseed  or  linseed  and  mustard 
poultice,  and  spongio-piline, 

I  have,  however,  found  that  external  applications  of  dry  cold 
are  generally  preferable  to  heat  in  most  cases  of  inflammatory 
disease  of  the  throat.  Either  cold  or  heat  can  be  applied 
continuously  by  means  of  '  Leiter's  Temperature  Regulators' 
(Fig.  LXIX.),  and  a  lengthened  experience  convinces  me  that  we 
have  in  them  very  valuable  agents. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  in  the  application  of  cold  for 
the  reduction  of  inflammation,  but  hitherto  the  difficulties  and 
inconvenience  of  applying  either  dry  cold  or  heat  with  constancy 
of  temperature  in  the  region  of  the  throat,  or  indeed  elsewhere, 
have  been  so  great  that  this  method  is  practically  a  novelty. 
The  introduction  of  cold  applications  to  the  throat  in  preference 
to  warm  is  also,  I  believe,  a  therapeutic  innovation. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  the  apparatus  a  brief  descripti( 
requisite. 

It  consists  of  a  simple  leaden  coil  of  narrow  calibre,  and  made 
of  flexible  metal  tubing,  kept  in  position  by  pieces  of  webbing. 
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and  having  connected  at  each  terminal  a  flexible  rubber  conduit 
»-ith  leaden  weights  at  the  end,  similar  to  that  employed  in  the 
siphon  nasal  douche.  By  placing  one  terminal  tube  in  a  vessel 
of  water,  shghtly  above  the  patient's  head,  and  making  suction 
on  the  lower  tube  syphon  action  is  at  once  established ;  this  lower 
or  egress  tube  is  placed  in  another  jug  acting  as  a  receiving 
vessel  on  the  floor.  When  the  lower  vessel  is  nearly  full,  the 
position  of  the  two  vessels  may  be  reversed  ;  and  by  this  repeated 
changing,  as  required,  a  continuous  flow  of  water  through  the 


Sf.  Tfw  sjiiTal  reguUtor  applieit  lo  Ihe  thtoat  with  the  ingress  lulie  (ii)  in  the  supplying 
reuel,  and  the  egress  tube  (lu)  cuing  out  of  ihe  drawing.  L.  Lamp  for  warming  the 
watet  if  hot  appficaliOB*  are  desired.     T.  Thermomcler. 

coil  is  maintained  for  any  length  of  time  without  even  changing 
the  water.  For  cold  applications  a  temperature  of  60°  to  68°  Fahr. 
is  often  sufBcient  to  abstract  heat.  That  of  50°  to  55°  gives  an 
effect  equal  to  that  of  ice  in  icebags.  If  a  temperature  of  35°  to 
40°  be  employed,  complete  anesthesia  can  be  produced  Even 
the  temperature  of  50'  cannot  long  be  endured,  and  requires  a 
layer  of  flannel  between  the  coil  and  the  applied  surface.  In 
case  hot  applications  are  required,  an  ingenious  adaptation  similar 
to  that  Qsed  for  bath  purposes,  and  known  as  the  '  Geyser,'  will 
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keep  up  the  temperature  to  the  degree  required,  which  is  indicated 
by  a  thermometer  supplied  with  the  apparatus. 

This  method  of  applying  cold  has  been  principally  used  by  me 
in  cases  of  tonsillitis,  and  in  all  the  relief  experienced  was  im- 
rtiediate  and  marked.  It  is  now  always  the  first  prescribed  step 
in  the  way  of  local  measures.  In  a  case  of  acute  inflammation  of 
the  fauces,  the  result  of  inhalation  of  sewage  gas,  the  effect  was 
equally  satisfactory.  I  have  also  employed  it  for  the  relief  of  pain 
and  promotion  of  rapid  healing  after  removal  of  tonsils,  and  in 
several  cases  of  cancer  of  the  throat.  For  this  last  condition, 
however,  greater  comfort  and  increased  ease  in  deglutition  are 
generally  derived  from  application  of  heat  by  the  same  method. 
Again,  I  have  thus  applied  cold  over  an  enlarged  thyroid  gland, 
with  a  result  of  perceptible  diminution  of  the  swelling,  and  I  would 
recommend  it  in  what  one  may  call  acute  congestion  of  this 
region.  This  method  was  also  advocated  in  my  paper  on  the 
local  treatment  of  diphtheria,  before  the  International  Congress 
in  London  (1881),  but'I  had  not  at  that  time  met  with  a  case  in 
which  to  test  its  efficacy.  Later  experience  in  several  instances 
has  more  than  confirmed  my  favourable  anticipations.  In  in- 
flammation of  the  larynx,  of  both  mild  and  severe  type,  continuous 
cold  is  of  marked  value.  Very  striking  and  indeed  complete  relief 
was  afforded  in  a  case  of  traumatic  oedema  of  the  larynx  (due  to 
the  irritation  of  a  piece  of  rabbit  bone,  accidentally  swallowed) 
which  I  saw  some  two  years  ago  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Hobson 
of  Hemel  Hempstead.  In  this  instance  painful  and  continuous 
spasm  was  at  once  relieved  on  application  of  the  coil,  but  I  was 
asked  to  pass  the  night  in  the  house.  A  relapse  occurred  about 
2  a.m.  of  such  severity  as  to  justify  my  being  called  from  my 
bed  ;  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  ingress  tube  was  not  in  the 
water,  and  consequently  the  flow  had  ceased.  On  correction  of 
this  and  renewal  of  the  flow,  the  spasm  was  again  immediately 
relieved,  and  did  not  return. 

The  advantages  justly  claimed  for  Leiter's  regulators  are  pre- 
eminently manifested  when  applied  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
air-passages,  and  they  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  effect  is  strictly  local. 

2.  The  temperature  is  constant ;  when  warm,  applications  do 
not  become  cold,  nor  cold  applications  warm. 

3.  Moisture,  with  all  its  attendant  inconvenience,  is  not 
necessary,  but  if  indicated  can  be  applied  by  this  method,  the 
required  temperature  being  maintained. 

4.  They  are  cleanly,  light,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 
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5.  Ice,  often  so  difficult  to  obtain,  is  not  required,  the  tempera- 
tare  of  ordinary  pump-water  being  quite  cold  enough. 

&•  Lastly,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  mention  that  the  apparatus 
is  so  cheap,  and  capable,  moreover,  of  such  diverse  application, 
tlia.t  (unlike  many  other  novelties  in  instrumental  therapeutics) 
there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  urging  its  general  adoption. 

Of  pigments  for  external  application  the  best  for  purposes  oi 
oounter-irritation  and  absorption  (the  former  now  rarely  employed 
by    me)  are  the  compound  liniment  of  mustard,  the  liniment, 
ointment,  or  the  tincture  of  iodine  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia : 
one  coat  of  the  latter  may  be  applied  every  night  with  great 
a.<ivantage  in  chronic  lar^^ngitis,  and  the  stain  is  generally  gone 
before  morning.    The  pigmentum  chloralis  et  camphorae  (Form. 
57)  will  also  be  found  of  great  value  as  a  sedative  in  neuralgic 
affections,  and  in  painful  diseases  of  the  cartilages  or  interior  of 
the  larynx.     Strong  counter-irritation  by  blistering  of  the  throat 
on   account  of  internal  maladies  has  been  found  rather  harmful 
thaji  beneficial  in  my  own  experience.     *  Mustard  leaves '  are  not 
recommended ;  some,  which  have  been  procured  from  the  original 
establishment,  have  appeared  to  contain  an  irritant  ingredient 
foreign  to  the  mustard-seed,  which  renders  them  very  objection- 
able. 

Douches  or  CoUunaria. — A  rough  and  ready,  and,  consequently, 
3L  irery  unsatisfactory,  method  of  washing  the  cavities  of  the 
tbroat  and  nose,  besides  gargling,  is  that  of  *  sniffing  *  fluid  up 
the  nostrils  from  the  hollow  of  the  hand  or  from  a  nasal  bath ; 
l>nt  special  instrumental  methods  are  by  preference  to  be  em- 
ployed. These  are  the  anterior  nasal  douche,  the  posterior  nasal 
douche,  T(irck*s  larj'ngeal  douche,  already  mentioned,  and  the 
<Ksophageal  douche.  The  last-named  is  but  little  employed,  and 
cannot  be  recommended,  owing  to  the  fact  that  any  fluids  applied 
to  the  oesophagus  are  very  quickly  absorbed  or  washed  away. 

The  action  of  the  anterior  nasal  douche  on  the  syphon  principle 

(Kig.  LXX.)  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  when  breathing  is  carried 

on  with  the  mouth  open,  the  palate  becomes  approximated  to  the 

pbarjTix,  and  a  current  of  fluid  sent  through  one  nostril  will  issue 

from  the  other.     Instead  of  the  reservoir  furnished  with  ordinary 

forms  of  douche,  Harrison  Allen  has  devised  an  excellent  instru- 

nient  (Fig.  LXXL).     This  consists  of  a  stopper  to  be  adapted  to 

^  ordinary  bottle,  and  so  made  that  when  the  bottle  is  inverted, 

the  liquid  will  pass  down  the   tube,  while  air  enters  through 

Mother  smaller  tube  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  no  interruption  to 

the  flow  of  the  fluid.   On  account  of  its  cheapness  and  portability. 
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as  well  as  on  the  absence  of  force  in  the  stream,  this  form  of 
douche  is  one  that  may  be  safely  recommended.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  the  anterior  nasal  douche,  in  any  form, 
however,  is  not  very  thoroug-h,  and  it  is  now  almost  superseded  in 


e  also  macle  or  gloss,  ftnd  offer  dmitar 

my  practice  by  the  posterior  nasal  douche.  Besides  the  inefficacy  of 
the  anterior  nasal  douche,  it  is,  in  some  cases,  absolutely  injurious. 
Dr.  Roosa  has  brought  overwhelming  evidence  in  support  of  his 


Flc.  LXXI.— Harbtson*  Alt.en's 


<  Antbkiok  Nasal  Douche. 


statement  that  the  anterior  nasal  douche,  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases,  causes  acute  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear; 
and  his  experience  has  been  amply  confirmed  by  myself. 

This  objection  does  not  seem,  according  to  present  experience, 
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to  obtain  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  posterior  nasal  douche 
(Fig.  LXXII.))  which  is,  besides,  more  effectual  in  clearing  the 
post -nasal  and  nasal  cavities  of  abnormal  secretion. 
Neither  of  these  means  are,  however,  always  entirely  efficient 


Fitt,  LXXII.— PosTKBiOR  Nasal  Sykinges, 


Nn.  I  and  3.  Thtse  fonns  are  the  best  for  a  practitioner  to  employ.  No.  3  shows  the 
uieam  n  il  comes  Irom  the  different  pMnt*  i  Nos.  I  and  3  and  4  ate  drawn  hairdimen- 
Bom  ;  tio.  3  is  of  lull  size.  The  instrument  is  made  of  vulcanite,  and  the  exact  curve 
of  the  tube  tan  be  altered  at  will  by  well  oiling  it  and  then  healing  it  over  a  spirit-lamp. 


in  removing  nasal  incrustations  in  chronic  atrophic  rhinitis 
(Qoena)  and  the  '  Coarse  Nasal  Spray '  of  Lefferts  (Fig.  LXXIII.) 
is  a  valuable  addition  for  this  purpose  to  our  therapeutic  armame  n- 
torioin.    This   apparatus  is  made  in  this  country  by  Krohne  and 
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Co.,  who  have,  at  my  suggestion,  graduated  the  bdttle.  The 
following  are  the  printed  directions,  modified  from  Lefferts,  pasted 
on  the  lid  of  each  box  containing  the  instrument : 

1.  Dilute  the  medicated  fluid  with  the  prescribed  proportion  of 
hot  water,  so  that  the  solution  is  about  a  temperature  of  95" 
(blood  heat). 

2.  Stand  erect,  and  incline  the  head  very  slightly  forward  over 
a  toilet  basin. 

3-  Introduce  the  conical  nozzle  of  the  apparatus  into  one  nostril, 


Fig.  L.\XIII.— The  'Lefferts'  Coarse  Si'Rav  (Two-fifths  Measukbmbnt). 
a.  The  vulcanite  lube,  containing  the  ntomiiing  tube  (a*),    i.  The  nasal  ;nece,  foil  hm; 

and  (at  enough  to  close  it  perfectly,  holding  the  horizontal  tube  of 
the  apparatus  directly  outwards  from  the  face. 

4.  Open  the  mouth  widely  and  breathe  gently  but  quickly 
through  it  in  a  snoring  manner ;  avoiding  carefully  all  attempts  at 
speaking,  swallowing,  or  coughing. 

5.  Hold  the  end  ball  of  the  apparatus  firmly  in  the  right  hand 
(the  left  holding  the  bottle),  and  work  it  briskly  until  the  spray  of 
medicated  fluid,  which  should  be  felt  at  once  to  enter  the  nasal 
passage,  has  passed  around  it  and  appears  at  the  opposite  nostril. 
At  the  moment  that  the  fluid  passes  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
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throat  from  the  nostril  which  is  being  operated  on,  a  desire  to 
swallow  will  be  experienced ;  resist  it,  and  the  next  second  the 
flaid  passes  fonsard. 

6,  Having  used  half  the  fluid,  remove  the  apparatus,  and  repeat 
the  operation  upon  the  opposite  nostril. 

7.  Before  removing,  allow  the  ball  to  collapse,  so  that  all  the 
air  may  be  pressed  out.  On  removal  of  the  nozzle,  blow  the  nose 
gently — never  vigorously. 

Should  the  nostrils  not  be  entirely  cleansed  by  these  means,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  patient  use,  a  few  minutes  after,  a  warm 
douche  of  two  ounces  by  means  of  the  anterior  nasal 


Fig.  LXXIV.— AtiTiiOR's  Nasal  H 


syringe  which  I  designed  for  the  purpose  (Fig.  LXXIV.},  an 
instrument  which  can  be  easily  substituted  by  covering  the  glass 
nozzle  of  a  Gilbertson  two-ounce  syringe  with  a  soft  rubber  teat, 
the 'hole  of  which  has  been  enlarged.  Recently  1  have  given 
directions  that  all  terminals  for  introduction  into  the  nostrils 
are  to  be  made  oval,  the  shape  of  the  nostril,  instead  of  round. 
This  ensures  more  perfect  introduction  and  less  risk  of  distortion 
of  the  nasal  orifice  on  long-continued  use  of  the  instrument. 

Donches  are  generally  used  as  antiseptic  and  deobstruent  irri- 
gations, and  occasionally  also  as  hemostatics. 

Tampons  of  wool,  medicated  with  iodoform,  hamamelis,  and 
oOier   drugs,  and  bougies  made  of  gelato -glycerine  (the  Gossypia 
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and  Buginariae  of  the  Throat  Hospital  Pkarmacopaia) ,  have  not, 
on  trial,  justified  their  recommendation.  Ointment  and  thickened 
fluid  solutions,  made  with  wool-brushes  of  varying  sizes,  according, 
to  the  amount  of  pressure  and  dilatation  required,  are  found 
by  my  colleagues  and  myself  to- answer  all  purposes  claimed  by 
the  newly  introduced  remedies  under  the  above  fanciful  titles. 

Pig:ments  for  Internal  Application. — These  can  only  be  applied 
by  the  patients  themselves  to  the  pharynx  and  anterior — by  some 
to  the  posterior — nares.  For  application  to  the  pharynx  aqueous 
solutions  are  the  best.  If  it  be  desired  that  the  substance  should 
remain  long  in  contact  with  the  part,  it  will  be  found  well  to 
mix  it  with  bismuth  and  starch  or  mucilage,  or  to  add  a  little 
glycerine.  Undiluted  preparations  of  glycerine  are  very  irritating 
in  all  catarrhal  conditions  of  mucous  passages,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  attraction  of  glycerine  for  water.  For  applications  to 
the  nares.  vaseline  or  lanoline  will  be  found  very  useful  media; 
these  substances  being  absorbed  by  the  nasal  mucous  membrane, 
while  oils  and  cerates  are  not. 

All  pigments  should  be  applied  with  some  form  of  brush.  It 
is,  as  a  rule,  much  more  difficult  to  apply  solutions  accurately 
with  a  sponge;  though  many  excellent  practitioners  use  this  last 
material  secured  in  a  suitable  holder,  employing  a  fresh  morsel 
for  each  case  (Figs.  LXXV.,  LXXVI.,  and  LXXVII.).  Dr. 
Smyly,  of  Dublin,  instead  of  a  brush  of  hair,  uses  pieces  of 
aluminium  suitably  bent  and  fixed  in  a  wooden  handle;  round 
the  roughened  ends  of  the  metal  he  twists  a  piece  of  absorbent 
cotton-wool,  using  a  fresh  piece  for  each  patient  (Fig.  LXXVIII.), 
This  material  is  very  suitable  for  pharyngeal,  and  especially  for 
nasal  applications,  and,  both  on  assthetic  principles  and  as  a  pre- 
caution against  the  risk  of  contagion,  is  preferable  for  general 
use,  whether  in  hospital  or  private  practice,  to  a  brush  employed 
repeatedly  and  indiscriminately  for  several  individuals.  Having 
more  than  once  witnessed  the  unfortunate  accident  of  fracture  of 
the  aluminium  at  its  juncture  with  the  handle,  I  now  employ  only 
whalebone  or  vulcanite  wool-holders  made  in  one  piece  ;  and  to 
avoid  the  possible  risk  of  the  wool  dropping  off,  the  end  is  per- 
forated, and  the  wool  is  threaded  in  the  holders  to  be  used  for 
laryngeal  application  as  shown  in  Fig.  LXXIX.,  in  which  are 
also  illustrated  the  varying  shapes  of  the  wool.  In  the  case  of 
children,  where  the  use  of  the  brush,  or  of  any  instrument, 
matter  of  difficulty,  it  will  be  found  a  good  plan  to  wrap  a  piece 
of  lint  round  the  index-finger,  as  this  can  be  often  inserted  where 
a  brush  or  a  sponge  could  not. 
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Pigments  may  be  used  for  their  antiseptic,  astringent,  sedative, 
jotveat,  or  stimulant  action. 

Class  II.  includes  all  intra-larjTigeal  operations,  some  of  which 


SroHCE-HOLOEks  (TWO-TMIROS  Measukbme.nts), 


have  already  received  notice.  These,  in  my  own  practice,  are 
mostly  confiQed  to  fluid  applications  with  a  brush,  solid  applica- 
lion5   with  a  porte-caustique,   insufflations,  the  galvano-cautery. 


Fro.  LXXVIII.— Smvlv's  Cottonwool  Brush  (Hai 


ENTS). 


the  use  of  surgical  instruments  of  various  kinds.  The  direct 
pical  application  of  laryngeal  sprays,  as  advised  by  Lefferts  and 
[her  American  authors,  would  also  come  under  this  heading. 
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Whenever  it  is  necessary  to" apply  solutions  low  down  into  the  I 
larynx,  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  overcharge  the  brushes.  | 
In  the  case  of  ulceration,  or  where  a  local  sedative  effect  is  desired 

to  be  prolonged,  the  fluid  may  be  thickened,  as  already  described. 
With  regard  to  the  best  form  of  instrument  for  making  applica- 
tions to   the  larynx,  laryngologists   differ   in  opinion,  and  each  j 


_  whsle  bone  t 

coltOD-wool  btush.    3.  T.ie  same  point«l.     4 


Fic.  LXXIX.— Termi 
.  Mode  of  Ihieading  cotton-wool 


x)L  Bitt;sifES  (Full  Size). 
vulcanite  holiler.     i.  .Squttre -ended 
Post-nasal  cotton-wool  litush. 


practitioner  will  doubtless  suit  his  own  fancy  in  this  respect. 
The  shape  of  the  brush  employed,  for  the  most  part,  in  my  own 
practice  (Fig.  LXXX-),  is  that  of  a  curved  right  angle,  less  square 
than  those  usually  recommended.  The  great  fault  of  most 
brushes  sold  by  instrument-makers  is  that  they  are  too  large. 
Every  brush  for  the  larjnx  should  be  capable  of  being  drawn  to  a 


r 

Fic.  LXXX.— AuTi 


s  Larii-ngeal  liRtJsii  (Hal 


fine  point,  like  a  water-colour  painting-brush.  The  size  should 
be  that  known  to  artists'  colourmen  as  'goose-quill.'  As  just 
indicated,  hair  brushes  are  almost  entirely  superseded  in  my 
practice,  both  public  and  private,  by  those  of  absorbent  c 
wool,  which  can,  of  course,  be  made  of  any  size  or  shape  n 
to  the  requirements  of  individual  cases. 


bent  cotton-    J 
pe  necessary    H 
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Insufflations  of  powders  may  be  conveniently  administered 
by  the  instrument  figured  below  (Fig.  LXXXI.) ;  but  for  more 
accurate  application,  and  especially  in  laryngeal  and  oesophageal 
disease,  the  insufflator  of  Labiersky  <Fig.  LXXXIL),  sold  by 
Krohue,  is  far  preferable.     Insufflations  have  been  much  in  vogue 


J  Medicated  Powders  to 


receptacle,  i,  for  Ihe  powder.    When 


<'tse  portion  of  ihe  lube  a  slips  up  and  discloses  n 
Cmiged,  the  telescope  pan,  a,  can  be  slid  back, 
in  ^Uu,  the  transparency  of  which  is  convenient 
osljr  deaoeti. 


of  late  years  for  nasal,  phaiyngeal,  and  lar>ngeal  diseases.  I  have 
given  them  a  fair  trial,  and  find  that — i.  In  nasal  diseases,  taken 
as  snuffs,  they  are  as  useless  as  the  unphysiological  ground  on 
Vi'hich   they  are   recommended  would   lead   the   practitioner   to 


fitt-    L.\XXII.— Labierskv's  Larv; 


^^t>«ct ;  for  if  there  be  excess  of  thin  rhinal  secretion,  it  is  by 
pO'Wders  made  thick ;  if  the  secretion  be  thick,  it  is  made  thicker. 
I"*  smy  case  the  orifices  of  the  glands  are  obstructed,  and  though 
th«  result  may  be  less  discharge,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  increase 
of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  probably  of  in- 
cnjstatipas  leading  to  erosion  and  ulceration.     2.  In  the  pharynx 
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insufflations  of  ioJoform  and  other  remedies  are  sometimes  service- 
able in  painful  ulcerations,  though  they  are  not  often  used  in  my 
own  practice.  The  only  conditions  in  which  I  have  found  powders 
to  be  really  of  benefit  are  tuberculous  thickening  and  ulceration 
of  the  epiglottis,  and  in  malignant  diseases.  In  these  cases  direct 
applications  by  means  of  an  insufflation  of  a  medium  of  bismuth, 
starch  or  tragacanth,  containing  morphia  in  varying  proportions, 
are  attended  with  the  best  results,  and  the  remedy  in  this  form 
can  be  better  applied  by  the  patient  than  can  a  liquid.  The  latter 
form  is,  however,  on  many  accounts,  preferable  when  the  prac- 
titioner makes  the  application,  as  the  remedy  can  be  applied 
with  far  greater  accuracy.  Powders  may  also  be  applied  to  the 
oesophagus  with  good  results,  and  are  probably  the  best  form  of 
topical  remedy  for  that  region.  Laryngeal  insufflations  for  con- 
gestion and  the  minor  forms  of  disease  situated  below  the  epiglottis 
are  not  only  unnecessary  but  are  often  injurious  rather  than 
beneficial.  They  are,  moreover,  often  administered  quite  inap- 
propriately, as,  lor  instance,  in  a  case  recently  under  my  notice, 
to  give  relief  to  the  cough  of  an  aneurysm  of  the  aorta  pressing 
on  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  i 

The  most  economical,  convenient,  and  for  general  purposes  safest, 
caustic-holder  (Fig.  LXXXIII.)  is  a  piece  of  curved  aluminium 
rod — an    old  brush-handle  may  be  conveniently  used — which   is 


Frc.  LXXXIII.— Simple  Caust 
Lakvnx,  vi£.,  an  ALUMINIU) 

(Half  Measu  heme  NTS). 

charged  by  simply  dipping  the  point  into  fused  nitrate  of  silver: 
a  little  of  the  silver  salt  can  be  kept  in  a  porcelain  crucible  and 
melted  by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp  when  it  is  required  to  recharge 
the  aluminium  points.  It  is,  however,  occasionally  necessarj' 
to  have  guarded  caustic-holders.  Instruments  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  Lallemand's  urethral  cauterizer  are  the  best. 

One  of  this  description,  the  latest  of  its  kind,  is  shown 
Fig.  LXXXIV.  It  is  a  modification  devised  by  Dr.  Jarvis,  of 
New  York,  and  is  recommended  by  him  for  the  especial  purpose 
of  making  applications  of  fused  chromic  acid  to  laryngeal  growths 
not  easy  of  removal  by  snares.     For  this  purpose  I  have  myself 
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iisefuNy  employed  it,  as  well  as  for  ordinary  cauterizations. 
instrument  consists  of  a  can- 
nula   containing   a   movable 
metallic  rod,  the  latter  being 
continued  in  the  form  of  a 

spiral  spring  at  the  curved  portion  uf  the  tube. 
A  probe-pointed  piece  of  wire  is  riveted  to  the 
extremity  of  this  spiral  spring  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  the  accidental  displa.cement  and 
lodgment  of  the  caustic  carrier  in  the  laiynx. 
The  spring  also  serves  as  a  buffer  to  deaden  the 
force  of  the  probe's  impact  against  the  growth. 
The  handle  of  the  applicator  is  hollow  to  receive 
the  spring,  which  is  set  and  relieved  by  a  rack 
movement  under  the  control  of  the  operator. 
The  tension  of  the  spring  is  regulated  by  the  set 
screw  at  the  distal  end  of  the  handle,  on  the 
principle  of  the  tube  forceps. 

Applications  to  the  larynx,  whether  solid  or 
liquid,  are  used  principally  for  their  antiseptic, 
astringent,  sedative,  resolvent,  caustic,  or  stimu- 
lant action. 

Up  to  this  point  the  forms  of  remedies  described 
have  been  those  which  are  directed  almost  entirely 
to  diseases  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  submucous 
tissue,  with  absence  of  serous  infiltration,  and 
prior  to  the  stage  of  new  formations.  It  will  be 
more  convenient  to  allude  to  or  describe  those 
utstruments  which  are  required  for  various  recog- 
nised surgical  operations  on  the  throat,  in  the 
places  in  which  the  disease  to  be  so  treated  is 
considered ;  but  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to 
OCT  consideration  of  general  therapeutics  to  make 
mention  here  of  some  instruments  generally  sur- 
gical, and  also  of  some  others  which  appear  to 
me  to  be  opposed  to  the  principles  I  have  pro- 
mnlgated  for  guidance  in  our  treatment  of  throat 
affections. 

BleedtDg  and  Scarification  by  leeches  or  ex- 
Icmai  cupping  have  never  been  employed  by  me, 
and  are  not  advocated  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  punc- 
tures with  the  lancet  of  pharyngeal  or  faucial 
iweUings,  unless  there  is  distinct  evidence  of  the  presence  of  f 
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are  attended  by  more  than  slight  and  temporary  relief;  but  in 
the  larynx,  where  oedematous  swelling  may  occur  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  endanger  life,  scarification  by  means  of  the  laryngeal 
lancet  (Fig.  LXXXV.)  will  often  be  found  necessary,  and  its  use 
will  be  followed  by  noteworthy  benefit.  The  unguarded  laryngeal 
lancet  is  a  very  dangerous  instrument. 

With  regard  to  instruments  for  removing  growths  from  the 
larynx,  my  firm  conviction,  based  on  experience,  is  that  those  now 


Fig.  LXXXV.— Laryngeal  Lancet  (Half  Measurements). 

most  generally  in  use  are  far  more  dangerous  than  those  formerly 
employed.  At  first,  all  instruments  for  the  removal  of  growths 
were  on  the  principle  of  a  snare ;  gradually,  however,  we  got 
tube  forceps,  guillotines,  rigid  loops  with  sharp  edges,  fenestrated 
knives,  forceps,  some  of  them  strong  enough  to  break  a  vesical 
calculus,  scissors,  knives,  guarded  and  unguarded,  and  the  galvano- 
cautery. 


Fig.  LXXXVL — Gibh's  Laryn(;eal  Snare  (Half  Measurements). 

The  wire  loop  passed  through  two  eyes  at  a  travels  along  an  open  cannula  tube,  bridged 
at  d  b^  and  is  secured  at  c  to  the  movable  crosspiece,  traction  on  which  diminishes  the 
size  of  the  loop. 

This  work  being  intended  mainly  for  the  general  practitioner, 
and  laryngeal  growths  being  happily  rare,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  largely  into  the  subject.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  as  a 
general  principle,  with  respect  to  laryngeal  instruments,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  be  too  delicate,  and  that  they  should  all 
be  constructed  on  the  axiom  '  Primum  non  nocerc*  The  laryngesd 
snare  of  Gibb  (Fig.  LXXXVL)  is  a  most  valuable  instrument  for 
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many  small  pedunculated  growths,  and  the  guarded  instruments 
of  Stoerk  and  Jellenfy  are  also  constructed  in  accordance  with 
the  proposition  Just  laid  doT,\-n.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Carmalt 
Jones,  has  recently  devised  an  excellent  instrument  (Fig. 
LXXXV II.),  which  I  have  successfully  employed  in  several  opera- 
tions.  Its  principal  feature  of  improvement  consists  in  the  instru- 
ment remaining  fixed  at  the  point  at  which  it  is  placed  while  the 
wire  noose  is  being  drawn  up.  Another  instrument  of  great  value, 
and  more  generally  employed  by  some  of  my  colleagues  than  by 


Fio.  LXXXVII.— Cabmalt  Jones's  La-ryngeal  anu  Nas 
A  a  ■  movable  cap,  with  two  holes  ibrmigh  which  Ihe  wire  of  Ihe  snare  gisses.  B,  [he 
tube  guariiing  the  wire,  Ihe  ends  of  which  me  Hxetl  lo  a  screw-catch,  C.  E  lepreieDts  a 
toi  cDnlinoed  thnnigh  the  body  oT  the  inslrumenl ;  the  :atch  C  ii  fixed  on  to  this  har, 
larf  nms  in  a.  slot  in  the  top,  F  is  a  nut  running  on  E  ;  ii  r^ulnica  the  ske  of  the 
loop,  an/l  by  increasing  the  leverage  is  useful  when  the  part  to  he  divided  is  vciy  tough, 
•  ,,  1  let  similar  to  E.bul  ending  in  a  plate  forpressureof  the  thumb  of  operator.  H,  a 
prion  ;  ihp  bars  K  and  Gare  racked  and  work  against  il.  Pressure  driving  in  C  causes 
.'I  :»  (evolve.  K  lu  be  ilrnwn  out,  anil  conseijuently  tension  is  made  on  the  snare.  T^e 
ap  A  aU<i*~i  *f  the  snare  being  turned  round  in  the  axis  of  the  distal  part  of  the  tube 
la  any  aii];lr,  anil  by  pulling  afl'  the  cap  the  snare  is  reset  after  use — all  that  is  necessary 
■>  lu  shape  it.     The  wire  used  is  steel  piano-wire. 

myself,  is  the  laryngeal  sponge  probang,  first  described  in  print 
b)-  Voltolini  {Fig.  LXXXVUL).  though  the  method  had  been 
pursued  by  tny  deceased  friend,  Llewelyn  Thomas,  some  years 
previous  to  the  publication  of  ^'oltolini■s  paper.  One  case  is 
mentioned  in  my  first  edition  (1878).  Tube  forceps  and  rigid 
catling-loops  are  sometimes  useful,  but  neither  arc  absolutely 
afe  against  the  risk  of  doing  injury  to  healthy  tissues.  Ail  un- 
{tiarded  forceps  are  dangerous,  and  can  hold  no  necessary  or 
iDstifiable  position  in  the  surgeon's  laryngeal  armament.  In  this 
opinion   I    have  been  supported  by  my  colleagues  at  the  Central 
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London  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital  during  a  period  of  over  twelve 
years,  and  no  laryngeal  growth  has  been  removed  in  that  instito- 
tton  by  an  unguarded  instrument. 


Flc:.  LXXXVIIl. 
VoLTOLixis  Larvncf.al  SroM;K  Trobang  (Onetuiru  Measckehknts). 

To  show  that  these  words  of  caution  are  not  uncalled  for, 
facsimile  copies  have  been  made,  and  are  here  inserted,  of  some 


Fii^  LXXXIX.— Some  Vai 


of  the  instruments  used  by  Fauvel  and  figured  in  his  work  (Fig. 
LXXXIX.). 
The  application  of  induced  electricity  to  the  pharynx,  laiynx  and 
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oesophagus  by  faradization  is  often  called  for.     It  has  also  been 

recommended  to  be   applied  to  the  Eustachian   tube  through 

either  the  posterior  or  anterior  nares,  and  again  to  the  membrana 

tympani.     The  best  instrument  for  these  purposes  is  that  of 

^    Mackenzie  (Fig.  XC),  slightly  varied  according  to  the  part  to  be 

I      treated.     This  consists  of  a  necklet  (B)  in  connection  by  a  chain 

I      [ck]  with  one  pole  of  the  battery,  the  other  being  conducted  to  an 

electrode  {A  ),  so  arranged  that  the  current  (c)  does  not  pass  from 

the  point  (/)  until  a  small  spring  (d)  in  the  handle  is  pressed  upon 

by  the  finger.    The  advantage  of  this  is  that  no  current  is  passed 

into  the  larynx  until  the  instrument  is  in  the  required  position ;  e.g,, 

in  contact  with  the  vocal  cords.    The  inventor  of  this  instrument 

has  also  described  double  electrodes,  by  means  of  which  it  is 

supposed  that  particular  muscles  of  the  larynx  may  be  subjected 

to    the  action  of  the  electric  current.     Such  ideas  can  only  be 

regarded  as  flights  of  too  vivid  imaginations,  or,  at  least,  as 


Fig.  XC— Laryngeal  Electrode  (One-third  Measurements). 

pertaining  to  details  of  specialism  too  refined  for  present  con- 
sideration. It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  many  cases  application  of 
the  current  percutaneously  is  sufficient  without  introduction  of 
the  electrode  into  the  throat ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  necessary  in 
3JI  circumstances  even  to  attempt  to  enter  the  larynx — for  a  brisk 
current  to  lips,  tongue,  or  fauces,  if  accompanied  by  firm  moral 
^flmicc  and  encouragement  of  the  patient,  will  frequently  restore  a 
▼oice  lost  by  simple  functional  causes. 

I  agree  with  Schech  that  Massage  of  the  throat  is  of  very 
Ambtful  value. 

Galvano-Cautery. — Another  application  of  electricity  to  thera- 
peutic purposes  is  found  in  the  galvano-cauterj-,  which  has  proved 
useful  in  many  cases  of  throat  disease,  especially  those  of  a 
specific  character,  as  well  as  in  some  affections  of  the  nose 
and  ear. 

The  apparatus  (Fig.  XCI.)  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using. 
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and  which  was  made  for  me  more  than  ten  years  ago  by  Messrs. 
Mayer  and  Meltzer,  consists  of  a  battery  of  two  cells  charged 
with  bichromate  of  potash  solution,  each  cell  having  four  zinc  and 


Kio.  XCI. — Author's  Gai.vano.Caustic  Battery,  ' 

The  side  of  (he  linttcry  is  lak 


carbon  plates.  This  battery  is  very  convenient  in  si^e,  measuring 
only  12  inches  in  height  by  g  inches  square.  Contact  is  made  by 
the  foot  of  the  operator  pressing  on  a  key,  both  hands  being  thus 


J 
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left  free,  while  at  the  same  time  the  current  is  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  operator  himself.  For  all  practical  purposes  this 
battery  is  quite  as  sen'iceable  as  one  uf  Grove's,  while  it  possesses 
obvious  advantages  over  that  instrument  in  the  matter  of  prime 
cost,  in  the  greater  durability  of  material,  and  consequently 
lessened  expenses  of  working;  in  portability  and  convenience 
for  use;  and  lastly,  what  is  no  slight  matter  in  practice,  in 
absence  of  smell.     Another  illustration  of  this  battery  with  elec- 


Electkoues  (Uowns). 

trodes  is  shown  in  Fig.  XCII.  The  latter  are  also  delineated  on 
a  larger  scale  in  Fig.  XCIII. 

For  the  last  few  years  I  have  employed  alternatively  a  smaller 
bnt  more  powerful  battery  (Fig.  XCIV.),  made  for  me  byCoxeter. 
It  possesses,  amongst  others,  the  advantage  of  an  arrangement 
for  adjusting  the  strength  of  the  current  before  employment.  In 
this  instrument  the  zincs  are  so  arranged  in  a  frame  that  they 
can  be  easily  removed  for  amalgamation.  One  of  these  frames 
so  separated  from  the  battery  is  seen  in  the  figure. 

A  rheostat  is  also  added  by  means  of  which  the  heat  can  be 
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thoroughly  controlled,  an  important  point  in  all  circumstances, 
and  especially  when  very  fine  cauteres  are  employed.  The  insu- 
lated conducting  cords  are  for  convenience  twisted  together, 
except  at  the  ends  where  they  branch  off  to  be  attached  at  the 
separate  poles  of  the  battery  and  to  the  cautery  handle ;  they  are 
made  light  and  flexible,  a  great  desideratum  to  the  operator.  The 
battery  is  put  into  action  by  pushing  back  the  lid  of  the  case,  and 
is  out  of  action  when  the  lid  stands  vertical  or  the  case  is  closed. 


utiior's  Galvamo-Cautexy  Battery  and  Electrode  (Coxeter). 

A,  B.     Ailachment  for  ihe  conduclii^  cords  10  Ihc  [heculal,  anil  for  group  of  carbons. 

C.  D.     Connection  between  two  sets  of  plates.     E,  F.     Connection  between  second 

group  of  tines  anil  rheostat,  thus  comj^ileting  the  circuit.     A,  F.     Rheostat  worlted  by 

a  sliding  button,  G,  between  the  terniinsls. 

With  every  care  the  galvano-cautery  is  a  fickle  instrument,  and 
independently  of  the  short  duration  of  the  strength  of  all  solutions 
recommended,  it  constantly  fails  the  surgeon.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  before  long  electricity  may  be  applied  to  this  purpose,  and  a 
record  of  the  experience  of  several  authorities,  not  yet  confirmed 
in  my  own  practice,  of  the  value  of  accumulators,  offers  hope  in 
this  direction. 

Papers,  with  cases  treated,  were  read  by  me  on  this  subject 
at  the  Manchester  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association 
(1S77),  and  again  at  the  International  Medical  Congress  in  London 
(iSSi) :  the  following  are  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived : 

I.  That  the  galvano-cautery  is  most  useful,  being  more  rapid 
and  permanent  and  less  painful  than  mineral  forms  of  caustic,  in 
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tertiary  specific  ulcerations  of  the  fauces  and  soft  palate,  especially 
in  cases  of  perforating  ulcer,  and  when  the  disease  is  congenital 
or  hereditary,  or  where  there  is  a  combined  scrofulous  diathesis ; 
and  also  for  destruction  of  varicose  veins  of  the  pharynx  in 
chronic  pharyngitis,  and  at  the  base  of  the  tongue.  It  is  for  this 
and  all  other  purposes  in  which  the  cautery  is  indicated  far  more 
convenient  than  any  form  of  actual  cautery,  since  it  can  be  intro- 
duced along  delicate  cavities  cold,  and  after  cauterization  be 
withdrawn  cool. 

2.  For  removal  of  enlarged  tonsils,  the  method  is  unnecessarily 
painful  and  tedious,  and  generally  inefficient ;  but  it  surpasses  any 
other  for  destruction  of  diseased  follicles  in  unenlarged  or  atrophied 
tonsils.  It  may,  however,  be  advantageously  employed  for  removal 
of  the  relaxed  tissue  of  an  elongated  uvula. 

3.  That  in  diseases  of  the  larynx,  except  where  occurring  in 
the  epiglottis,  the  cautery  is  inadmissible,  since  there  is  great 
danger  of  doing  serious  injury  to  healthy  tissues. 

4.  That  it  is  valuable  in  many  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  tissue  in 
the  vault  of  the  pharynx,  though  when  so  employed  precautions  are 
necessary  to  prevent  extension  of  inflammation  to  the  middle  ear. 

5.  That  it  is  almost  invaluable  as  an  escharotic  and  alterant  in 
those  cases  of  nasal  and  naso-pharyngeal  disease  in  which  the 
secretion  is  altered,  whether  the  change  be  that  of  excessive  flow 
with  limpidity,  or  arrest  and  inspissation,  the  two  being  recognised 
as  simply  different  stages  of  one  pathological  condition. 

6.  That  nasal  polypi,  being  first  secured  by  suitable  self-holding 
forceps  (varieties  are  shown  in  Fig.  XCV.),  can  be  most  com- 
pletely removed  by  the  cautery  loop  (Fig.  XCIII.,  i  and  4),  with 
the  minimum  of  pain  and  haemorrhage,  as  well  as  without  risk  of 
injuring  surrounding  parts.  Subsequent  to  this  opinion  given  at 
Manchester — and  as  expressed  in  my  later  paper  at  the  Congress 
— I  now  preferably  remove  the  polypi  with  the  ordinarj'  cold  wire 
snare  or  forceps  (Figs.  LXXXVIL,  XCVL,  XCVII.,  XCVIII.,  or 
XCIX.),  and  reserve  the  cautery  for  later  applications  with  the 
intention  of  destroying  the  surface  of  origin. 

7.  That  scrofulous  ulcerations,  diseased  bone,  and  submucous 
thickenings  or  outgrowths  in  the  same  region  can  be  treated 
with  equal  success,  and  better,  by  the  cautery  loop  than  by  the 
cold  snare  or  forceps. 

8.  That  after  removal  of  aural  polypi  in  the  ordinary  way,  the 
cauter}'  may  be  applied  with  a  fine-pointed  instrument  (Fig.  XCIII., 
No.  3)  with  advantage  to  base,  with  a  view  of  preventing 
recurrence. 
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g.  That  the  cautery  (with  the  same  cautery-point)  may  be  useful, 
under  certain  precautions,  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  desired  to 
make  a  permanent  perforation  in  the  tympanic  membrane. 

lo.  That  the  risk  of  harmorrhage  from  galvano-cautery  appHca- 
tions  can  be  averted  by  not  using  the  cautery-point  at  too  great  a 
heat,  the  same  being  regulated  by  means  of  a  rheostat.  A  black- 
heat  often  answers  for  all  that  is  required  ;  a  dull  red-heat  is 
seldom  needed,  and  by  me  never  exceeded ;  a  bright  red-heat  is 
I  quite  unnecessary,  and  anytiiing  hke  white-heat  is  to  be  absolutely 
avoided  as  dangerous. 


'-NTS). 

.  The  after-pain  of  galva no- cautery  is,  in  my  experience, 
much  less  than  that  following  use  of  a  thermal  cautery,  acid 
nitrate  of  mercury,  or  caustic  pastes  of  soda  or  potash,  in  which 
there  is  diffusion  of  the  destructive  agent  beyond  the  part  treated. 
In  some  regions^-c.g'.,  the  nose— the  after-pain  is  often  nil. 

In  operations  on  the  nose  and  ear  it  is  necessary,  or  at  least 
desirable,  to  have  the  passage  guarded  from  the  risk  of  being 
scorched  by  the  heat  of  the  wire.  In  aural  cases  a  small  ivory 
speculum  answers  the  purpose ;  and  for  the  nose,  acting  on  an 
idea  suggested  by  Mr.  Bryant's  female  urethral  dilator,  I   have 
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had  made  by  Mr.  Krohne  an  ivory  cautery  protector  (Fig.  C.)» 
which  well  answers  the  purpose  where  the  operation  is  near  the 


xcvi. 


XCVII. 


XCVIII. 


xcix. 


Fir.s.  XC\T,  XCVII.,  XCVIII.,  and  XCIX. 

Fig.  XCVI.  Snare  for  nasal  polypus. 

Fig.  XCVII.  Hamilton's  ditto,  acting  cither  as  a  slip  noose,  or  by  a  screw  movement 
as  an  ecrascur. 

Figs.  XCVIII.  and  XCIX.  Forms  of  forceps  for  nasal  polypus,  each  with  catches  to 
secure  the  grip  when  the  instrument  is  closed.  The  latter  is  on  the  model  of  an  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Lund,  each  blade  consisting  of  a  double  cutting-ring. 

orifice.     For  polypi,  etc.,  an  Elsberg's  dilator,  with  the  blades 
lengthened  and  made  of  ivory,  has  been  used  with  success. 
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The  protector  is  now  superseded  by  my  nasal  dilator  (Fig. 
L.,  p.  76),  the  blades  of  which  are  made  of  ivory.  Notwith- 
standing: precautions  as  to  modified  heat  of  the  cautere,  non- 
conducting specula,  etc.,  the  accident  of  an  inflammatory  otitis 
may  occur.  After  operations  in  regions  likely  to  lead  to  such  a 
contingency,  I  syringe  the  nostrils  with  a  warm  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  (about  5  per  cent.),  apply  oil  and  cocaine 
(5  per  cent.)  on  wool  to  the  cauterized  surface,  and  some  atropine 
drops  (20  per  cent.)  to  the  drumhead  by  the  external  meatus. 

The  last  instrument  to  be  mentioned  in  this  chapter  is  that  for 
the  detecting, -catching,  and  withdrawal  of  foreign  bodies  from 
the  oesophagus  or  pharynx.     The  one  1  prefer  is  that  known  as 
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r.  Cautery  Protector  (Fitll  Size). 
n  aftirr  inlnxluclion  of  the  ir 

the  '  Ramoneur,'  with  two  modifications — (a)  that  the  end  (Fig, 
CI.,  1)  is  of  ivorj-  or  metal,  instead  of  sponge,  for  the  striking  and 
consequently  better  detection  of  coins  or  other  solid  foreign 
body;  and  (b)  the  addition  of  two  small  pins.  The  first  (2), 
working  in  a  socket,  prevents  the  expansion  of  the  net  during 
introduction  ;  the  second  (3)  enables  the  surgeon  to  keep  the  hair 
net  spread  when  once  drawn  up.  This  arrangement  allows  him 
to  have  much  greater  delicacy  of  touch  than  is  possible  if  he  is 
obliged  (as  is  the  case  in  the  instruments  usually  made)  to  be 
continually  keeping  tension  on  the  piston.  A  long  pair  of  forceps 
is  the  best  instrument  for  withdrav.-al  of  foreign  bodies  from  the 
iarj'nx.  Voltolini's  sponge  probang  (Fig.  LXXXVIII.)  is  some- 
times serviceable.  If  in  the  trachea,  the  windpipe  had  better  be 
opened  at  once, 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter  with  detail  into  consideration  of 
such  recognised  operations  of  general  surgery  as  laryngotomy 
and  tracheotomy,  further  than  to  say  that  while  the  first  is,  from 
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the  comparative  ease  of  its  perforaiance,  preferable  for  most 
emergencies,  the  lower  operation  is  always  to  be  preferred  where 
there  is  a  probability  that  the  tube  will  be  required  to  be  worn 
for  a  lengthened  period  or  for  a  permanence.  I  would  also  add 
that  while  the  air-passages  should  never  be  opened  until  careful 

examination  with  the  mirror  has  con- 
vinced the  surgeon  of  the  necessity — a 
caution  not  uncalled  for — when  once  this 
operation  has  been  performed,  the  tube 
should  not  be  removed  until  a  repetition 
of  laryngoscopic  examination  has  given 
assurance  that  the  obstruction  to  respira- 
tion per  vias  naturaUs  has  been  efTectually 
removed. 

Further  remarks  regarding  operative 
procedures  on  the  larynx  generally  may 
be  deferred  till  consideration  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  various  diseases  in  which 
they  are  required. 

Dietetics  and  Hygiene. — A  chapter  on 
the  therapeutics  of  throat  diseases  would 
be  incomplete  without  some  remarks  re- 
specting the  dietetic  and  hygienic  measures 
necessary  for  the  treatment  and  prophy- 
laxis of  those  affections.  With  respect  to 
such  directions,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  throat  affections  three  distinct 
functions  are  interfered  with,  viz.,  deglu- 
tition, respiration,  and  vocalization.  The 
principal  difficulty  in  their  treatment  lies 
in  the  impossibility  of  giving  them  perfect 
rest,  two  of  them  at  least  being  vital  func- 
tions. The  great  object,  however,  must  be 
to  give  each  as  little  work  to  do  as  possible. 
Deglutitory. — In  all  cases  of  relaxation 
and  congestion  of  pharyngeal  mucous 
membrane,  every  form  of  pepper,  spices, 
and  hot  condiments  should  be  avoided. 

Ice  will  often  be  found  most  grateful 
to  the  throat,  but,  in  order  to  avoid  injury 
to  the  digestion,  it  should  always  be  taken  midway  between 
meals,  and  not  just  before  one. 

Special  dietary  rules  are  called  for  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
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constitutional  foundation  of  the  local  ailment  is  an  essential 
feature  for  treatment.  Recognising  the  lithic  acid  diathesis  as  a 
predisponent  of  a  majority  of  throat  diseases  in  the  pharyngeal — 
or  more  correctly  faucial — region,  I  am  particular  to  caution 
against  those  articles  of  food,  both  solid  and  fluid,  likely  to  favour 
fermentative  dyspepsia.  Further  details  on  this  head  are  not 
oecessary  in  this  place. 

Soft  food  is  often  absolutely  necessary  in  throat  affections,  and 
it  is  also  frequently  essential  that  such  food  should  be  given  in 
the  niost  concentrated  form,  in  order  to  give  the  deglutitory  func- 
tion as  little  work  as  possible.     Extracts  made  from  fresh  meat 
are,  in  my  judgment,  preferable  to  the  concentrated  preparations, 
such  as  Liebig's.     A  very  excellent  form  for  the  administration  of 
Qoarishment,  and  one  which  can  be  employed  even  in  very  con- 
siderable obstruction  of  the  gullet,  consists  of  a  raw  egg  broken 
into  a  cup,  seasoned  with  a  little  salt  and  vinegar,  and  swallowed 
whole  like  an  oyster.   The  yelk  generally  breaks  at  the  moment  of 
swallowing,  and  thus  forms  an  agreeable  and  soothing  emollient 
application  to  the  throat,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  a  valuable 
*n<i  easily  digested  nutriment.  An  egg  can  frequently  be  swallowed 
^^  this  way,  when  it  would  be  rejected  if  taken  beaten  up,  and 
pPoilt  by  the  admixture  of  wine  or  milk.     In  cases  where  there 
*^  a  return  through  the  nose  of  fluids  taken,  drinks  should  be 
thickened  with   arrowroot,  isinglass,  or  Iceland   moss,  and  the 
Patient  should  be  directed  to  take  them  in  gulps  rather  than  in  sips. 
In  those  cases  where,  in  consequence  of  pyloric  obstruction, 
*^^^ocl  is  returned  after  a  greater  or  lesser  period  of  time,  much 
^^ncfit  may  be  derived  by  predigestion  of  the  food,  by  means  of 
I^ptonizing  powders  or  pancreatic   extract.    The  casein  of  the 
**^lk  or  the  albuminous  constituents  of  beef-tea  are  thus  easily 
^^nverted  into  peptones,  and  absorption  in  the  stomach  is  thereby 
K^eatly  facilitated,  while  the   more   irritating  fermentative  pro- 
^^sses  are  held  in  check. 

Artificial  Feeding. — Whenever  the  function  of  swallowing  is  so 

^^paired  that  artificial  nutrition  is  necessar>',  it  is  desirable,  if 

possible,  that  such  feeding  should  be  administered  through  the 

stomach  by  means  of  an  oesophageal  tube  rather  than  per  rectum. 

W'hen  this  plan  is  adopted,  food  need  not  be  given  oftener  than 

twice,  or  at  most  thrice,  in  the  twenty-four  hours.   The  same  may 

^  said  of  rectal  enemata.     Food  so  administered  should  be  pan- 

creatized,  and  should  not  be  given  in  too  concentrated  a  form. 

"rhere  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  harm  is  done  by  the  practice 

of  giving  essences  of  beef  or  milk  stronger  than  the  intention  of 
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the  manufacturers.  In  our  experience  two  eggs,  with  six  or  eight 
ounces  of  good  beef-tea,  and  possibly  a  little  brandy,  as  well  as 
any  medicament  necessary  for  the  case,  administered  twice  or  at 
most  thrice  daily,  constitute  an  all-efficient  diet  for  artificial  nutri- 
tion. The  food  should  be  given  at  a  temperature  of  90°  to 
100'  Fahr. 

When  the  obstruction  is  so  situated  as  to  offer  an  effectual 
barrier  to  the  introduction  of  food  into  the  stomach,  it  may  become 
necessary  to  consider  the  advisability  of  surgical  intervention 
with  a  view  of  preventing  a  painful  and  lingering  death  by  starva- 
tion. For  the  details  of  these  operations  the  reader  must  refer  to 
treatises  on  surgerj'. 

Respiratory, — Sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  always 
hurtful  to  the  respiratory  passages.  Draughts  of  air  striking 
against  the  throat  externally,  or  a  very  sudden  change  of  breath- 
ing atmosphere,  particularly  if  just  after  use  of  the  voice,  are 
prone  to  set  up  congestion  of  the  larynx.  A  cold,  damp  atmo- 
sphere is  the  worst,  whereas  drj'  winds,  even  if  cold,  are  often 
beneficial  rather  than  harmful,  as  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  tried  the  Davos-platz  in  the  Engadine  proves.  Warm, 
damp  south-west  winds,  though  agreeable  in  laryngeal  catarrh, 
are  often  hurtful  to  the  pharyngeal  relaxation,  which  induces, 
accompanies,  and  keeps  up  the  laryngeal  disease.  The  effect  of 
damp  on  the  discomforts  experienced  by  polypus,  and  by  many 
other  diseases  of  the  nose,  is  well  known. 

Our  great  object  in  advising  a  patient  on  climate  must  be  to 
change  the  particular  atmosphere  which  is  most  obnoxious.  If 
cold,  damp  air  is  hurtful,  warm  and  dry  inhalations  are  indicated, 
and  a  corresponding  change  of  residence.  My  own  opinion  of  the 
winter  health-resorts  of  England  is  not  a  favourable  one,  and  I 
believe  that  if  the  patient  cannot  winter  at  his  own  home  with 
home  comforts,  or  in  London,  which  is  warmer,  drier,  and  better 
drained  than  any  small  town  can  be,  he  had  better  go  out  of 
England  altogether.  As  has  just  been  said,  ail  sudden  changes 
are  most  injurious,  and  it  does  not  much  matter  whether  the 
change  be  from  a  dwelling-house,  theatre,  church,  or  ball-room. 
[In  a  ball-room  there  is  superadded  to  the  change  of  temperature 
the  danger  of  inhaling  dust  and  actual  mineral  particles  from 
dresses,  artificial  flowers,  etc.  Many  patients  complain  of  throat- 
trouble  only  after  exposure  to  this  influence.]  With  regard  to 
change  of  clothing,  it  is  by  no  means  always  necessary  for  the 
patient  to  swathe  himself  in  ilannel ;  but  he  should  make  a  dif- 
ference, even  though  it  be  a  slight  one,  according  to  the  atmo- 
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sphere,  as  far  as  clothing  is  concerned.  There  is  no  country 
inrfaere  such  common-sense  precautions  are  less  heeded  than  in 
Elxi^lsmdy  and  none  where  they  are  more  necessary.  In  Russia, 
a.rBd  other  cold  countries,  all  outdoor  clothing  is  removed  the 
cr&oment  the  wearer  enters  a  building.  These  remarks  are  equally 
a.pplicable  to  the  reverse  practice  of  wearing  too  heavy  clothing 
in  hot  weather. 

Reqrirators  are  often  of  considerable  value  as  preventives 
a^gsdnst  cold  from  change  of  temperature,  and  are  useful  in  most 
caises  where  the  inhalation  of  unmitigated  atmosphere  causes 
irritation   of  the  throat.      When  a  patient   is   able  to  breathe 
entirely  through  the  nostrils,  a  respirator  is  of  but  little  use,  as 
Nature  has  provided  in  the  nasal  passages  an  efficient  respirator 
for  herself,  by  which   the  air   is  warmed  and   deprived  of  its 
noxious  properties  before  it  reaches  the  throat.     A  great  deal  of 
respiration  is,  however,  necessarily  carried  on  through  the  mouth, 
especially  during  conversation,  and   it    is   under  such   circum- 
stances that   the   use  of  a  respirator  will   be   found   especially 
grateful  and  valuable.      The  principal  conditions  in  which  the 
respirator  is  useful  were  well  pointed  out  in  a  leading  article  in 
the  British  Medical   Journal,    March   3rd,   1877,   in    which   the 
foDowing  remarks    occur :    'In    fogs    the    black    carbonaceous 
particles  are  most  irritant   to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air- 
tabes,  and  a  secretion  of  mucus  is  Nature's  method  of  sheathing 
the  tender  membrane  against  these  irritant  particles.     Many  of 
them  are  caught  on  the  sides  of  the  nasal  air-passages,  while 
others  become   entangled   in  the   mucus   of   the    bronchi    and 
hronchiae,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  black  colour  of  the  expectorated 
phlegm.      In  such   fogs   many  of  those  who  do   not  resort  to 
respirators   will  be  found  with   their  handkerchiefs  over   their 
Souths,  converting  that  useful  article  into  a  makeshift  respirator. 
The  particles  are  largely  intercepted  by  the  respirator  in  transitu, 
^d  still  more  if  the  respiration  be  carried  on  through  it  chiefly, 

^d  but   to  a  small  extent  through  the  nostrils The 

respirator  is  exceedingly  useful,  too,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. In  cold  winds — especially  when  facing  them — the  cold 
^  finds  its  way  into  the  mouth  at  every  opportunity,  and  so 
communicating  with  the  air  respired,  or  with  the  residual  air  in 
the  thorax,  lowers  its  temperature,  and  then  hyperaemia  of  the 
hning  membrane  of  the  air-tubes  is  produced.  The  respirator 
^U  be  found  a  great  preservative  under  such  circumstances,  and 
will  prevent  many  a  cold,  sore  throat,  and  hoarseness.  In 
driving  in  cold  weather  it  will  be  found  to  be  very  comfortable  at 
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the  time,  and  desirable  in  its  protecting  power  against  unpleasant 
after-effects  ;  also  in  walking  out  with  companions,  when  talking 
is  necessitated,  the  respirator  will  be  found  very  agreeable  by 
those  who  find  cold  air  so  breathed  to  produce  disturbance  in  the 
respiratory  apparatus.' 

Of  the  use  of  the  respirator  in  chronic  laryngitis,  Solis  Cohen 
thus  speaks :  '  Where  the  patient  is  exposed  to  the  inhalation  of 
irritant  gases  or  vapours,  or  solid  particles  floating  in  the  air,  he 
should  wear  a  respirator  at  the  time,  or  cover  the  nostrils  and 
mouth  with  a  veil,  or  keep  the  mouth  closed  and  protect  the 
nostrils  by  a  tiny  wad  of  cotton,  just  delicate  enough  not  to 
interfere  with  respiration.  In  some  cases  attended  with  frequent 
cough,  the  respirator  or  its  substitute  should  be  in  constant  requi- 
sition to  modify  the  effect  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  is  some- 
times too  irritating  for  the  over-sensitive  mucous  membrane. 
The  value  of  the  respirator  in  these  cases  cannot  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  not  witnessed  its  beneficial  effects  for  them- 
selves.' 

But  while  respirators  are  doubtless  of  service  to  many  persons, 
especially  females,  in  modifying  the  quality  and  temperature  of 
the  respired  air,  they  are  not  without  some  disadvantages.  They 
encourage  the  habit  of  breathing  by  the  mouth  in  preference  to 
the  nostrils,  the  result  of  which  at  night  is  a  liability  to  snore 
and  the  production  of  a  dry  mouth  and  fauces,  and  a  furred 
tongue  ;  while,  during  the  day-time.  Nature's  contrivance  for 
warming  and  moistening  the  air  in  passing  through  the  narrow, 
winding  passages  of  the  nostrils  is  rendered  nugatory. 

Then  again,  the  very  susceptibility  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
to  mitigate  which  they  were  devised,  is  apt  to  be  increased  by  the 
unnatural  and  unnecessary  warmth  of  the  air  engendered  by  these 
instruments,  and  by  the  liability  to  take  cold  thereby  augmented. 

Finally,  a  certain  admixture  of  the  expired  wilh  the  inspired 
air  takes  place,  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  an  im- 
perfectly ventilated  room. 

To  overcome  this,  an  oro-nasal  respirator  has  been  invented, 
but  it  is  very  unsightly.  Less  objectionable,  and  often  very 
serviceable,  is  a  simple  cloud  of  Shetland  wool  worn  over  mouth 
and  nose. 

The  drawback  of  unsightliness  already  mentioned,  and  one  of 
great  weight  with  ladies,  as  also  the  other  objections  lo  the 
ordinary  respirator,  are  overcome  in  a  considerable  degree 
by  the  '  respirator- veil,'  which  was  suggested,  described,  and 
figured  by  me  in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  Nov.  i8th,  1876 ;  it 
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consists  of  an  ordinary  piece  of  blonde,  about  twelve  inches  deep, 
over  the  lower  four  inches  of  which  is  sewn  a  double  thickness  of 
silk  gossamer.     By  wearing  this  as  a  veil,  mouth,  nostrils,  and 
ears  are  equally  and  sufficiently  protected  from  cold,  the  external 
atmosphere    being  warmed    in    the    chambers    formed   by  the 
layers  of  gossamer.     To  prevent  the  veil   from  becoming  un- 
pleasantly damp  by  the  moisture  of  the  breath,  that  part  which 
comes  over  the  nose  and  mouth  may  be  stiffened  by  a  layer  of 
wire-gauze,  so  as  to  stand  away  from  the  face,  and  it  may  be  pre- 
vented from  blowing  up  by  a  piece  of  elastic  braid  threaded 
tbroagh  the  lower  hem.    The  so-called  '  invisible '  respirators  are 
of  little  value,  except  for  compelling  nasal  respiration.    A  very 
ixagenious  adaptation  of  the  respirator  to  remedial  purposes  has 
sen  described  by  Sir  W.  Roberts,  of  Manchester,  under  the 
of  the  '  respirator  inhaler.'     In  appearance  it  much  re- 
sembles the  ordinary  respirator,  but  it  may  be  impregnated  with 
nr&cdicaments,  so  that  the  wearer  is  constantly  inhaling  a  medi- 
ted  atmosphere.     The  unsightliness  of  the  ordinary  respirator 
been  somewhat  modified  by  Messrs.  Maw,  who,  instead  of 
ugly  and  conspicuous  black  cover  usually  adopted,  now  make 
of  their  respirators  with    drab  cloth,  which  renders   the 
rnstrument,  especially  if  worn  under  a  thin  veil,  almost  imper- 
ceptible, or  at  least  less  unsightly. 

Vocal. — It  is  frequently  necessary  to  give  the  vocal  organs  rest, 

aad  even  entirely  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  voice,  especially  in 

tbc  case  of  those  patients  who  have  to  exercise  it  professionally. 

This,  however,  is  not  universally  the  case.     It  would  appear,  for 

distance,  that  reading  aloud,  and  talking  in  rattling  vehicles,  or 

iQ  Qoise  of  any  kind,  is  more  injurious  to  the  voice  than  public 

speaking.     Such  practices  should  therefore  be  strictly  forbidden. 

Again,  many  singers  complain  of  diminished  range,  both  in  their 

lower  and  higher  notes,  without  there  being  any  perceptible  im- 

painnent  of  the  middle  register.    In  these  circumstances  directions 

for  the  modified  use  of  the  voice  are  indicated,  and  particular 

Mention  is  required  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  defect  in 

^e  voice   may  not   be  due  to   faulty  voice  production.     This 

^object  having  been  elsewhere  treated  at  some  length,  it  is  not 

Pessary  here  to  do  more  than  refer  to  it. 

Where  there  is  spasmodic  vocal  enunciation,  or  where  there  is 
^  slightest  ulceration  or  abrasion  of  the  vocal  portion  of  the 
«nmx,  absolute  silence  must  for  a  time  be  enjoined. 

Mineral  Waters  and  Baths  as  Therapeutic  Adjuvants. — The 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  treatment  of  disease  by  the  aid  of 
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natural  waters  is  by  no  means  so  highly  appreciated  by  prac- 
titioners in  England  as  abroad.  One  reason  for  this  incredulity 
may  doubtless  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  while,  perhaps,  too  much 
is  claimed  for  hydrotherapeutics  by  our  Continental  confreres, 
the  results  of  treatment  by  those  springs  which  we  possess 
in  England  have  not  so  far  encouraged  practitioners  to  extend 
their  experience.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  great 
advance  has  been  made  in  this  branch  of  treatment,  and  it  is 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  action  of  natural  mineral  waters 
does  not  depend  solely,  or  even  to  any  great  extent,  on  the 
amount,  often  very  small,  of  active  ingredient  which  they  contain, 
but  is  the  result  of  their  natural  chemical  combination,  and  of 
their  thermal  properties.  It  is  this  last  principle  of  a  natural 
high  temperature  that  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  water  of 
any  value  for  bath  treatment,  especially  of  those  suited  to 
diseases  of  the  larynx.  The  baths  of  Aix-les-Bains,  Cauterets 
and  Luchon,  Vichy  and  Ems,  are  those  which  such  patients 
may  be  recommended  to  visit.  Aix-les-Bains  is  to  be  preferred, 
in  my  opinion,  for  the  one  reason  of  the  great  abundance  of  the 
supply  (one  million  gallons  per  day)  of  water,  and  for  the  per- 
fection of  every  detail  of  the  bath  establishment.  The  springs  of 
Challes  (Savoie),  Bourboule  (Mont  Dore,  in  Auvergne),  and 
Woodhall  Spa,  in  England,  are  the  best  adapted,  on  account  of 
their  therapeutic  constituents,  for  internal  administration  and  for 
home  use.  The  class  of  patients  who  benefit  from  Spa  treatment 
are  mostly  those  of  a  rheumatic  or  catarrhal  diathesis,  with 
chronic  congestion.  Challes  and  Woodhall  are  of  service,  on 
account  of  the  iodine  and  bromine  which  they  contain,  in  all 
scrofulous  and  goitrous  affections,  and  Bourboule,  on  account  of 
its  arsenical  properties,  in  cases  of  granular  pharyngitis,  enlarge- 
ment of  bronchial  glands,  and  where  there  is  any  asthmatic 
tendency. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
THE  GENERAL  ETIOLOQT  AND  PATHOLOaT  OF  THROAT 


It  may  be  generally  accepted  that  the  throat  is  liable  to  become 
the  seat  of  any  pathological  change  peculiar  to  the  many  and 
varied  structures  which  make  up  its  component  parts.  Everj- 
known  morbid  process  of  cartilage,  mucous  membrane,  sub- 
mucous and  glandular  tissue,  arteries,  nerves,  or  muscles,  singly  or 
together,  may  be  observed  in  the  larynx  or  pharynx. 

To  quote  'Cohen:  'Inflammations,  idiopathic,  deuteropathic 
and  traumatic,  occur  in  various  grades,  or  occur  as  constituent 
manifestations  or  results  of  systemic  affections,  such  as  tuber- 
culosis, scrofulosis,  syphilis,  cancer,  rheumatism,  gout,  erysipelas 
and  the  exanthemata,  continued  fevers,  diseases  of  the  large 
glands,  chronic  cutaneous  affections,  and  other  maladies.  Then 
we  encounter  the  various  products  of  inflammation — adhesions  of 
tissues,  fistulse,  strictures,  glandular  enlargements,  tumours  benign 
and  malignant,  aneurisms,  etc.;  likewise  wounds  and  other  local 
injuries,  mechanical  and  chemical;  foreign  bodies,  introduced  by 
accident  or  design;  local  results,  such  as  oedema,  pustular  inflam- 
mation and  destructive  ulceration  from  the  use  of  certain  drugs, 
....  and  finally,  various  disorders  of  nervous  origin.' 

It  is  not,  of  course,  intended  to  discuss  in  this  chapter  the 
causation  and  pathological  nature  of  all  throat  diseases,  but  only 
to  draw  attention  to  some  main  facts  which  underlie  the  general 
question  of  diseases — and  especially  of  inflammation  in  the  naso- 
pharyngo-Iaryngeal  tract. 

Many  influences  combine  to  intensify  or  to  modify  diseases  of 
the  throat,  and  so  complex  are  they  that  it  is  quite  impossible  in 
a  general  consideration  of  the  subject  to  entirely  separate  them 
by  any  regular  method.  For  example,  disorders  of  respiration 
may  arise  from  causes  which  will  also  influence,  in  a  more  or  less 
marked  degree,  the  functions  of  deglutition  and  vocalization  ;  or 
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each  of  all  these  processes  may  be  impaired  separately  and  with- 
out any  effect  on  the  other.  In  certain  circumstances  the 
pharynx,  or  some  portion  of  it,  may  be  primarily  attacked,  in. 
others  the  larynx.  In  one  person  a  pharyngeal  disease  maj- 
extend  upwards  towards  the  nares,  in  another  downwards  to  the 
larynx.  Similarly  the  local  manifestations  of  systemic  diseases 
may  be  exhibited  in  quite  different  parts  of  the  throat,  and  it  is 
difficult  always  to  assign  causes  for  these  varied  peculiarities. 
Without  continuing  to  generalize,  it  may  be  said  that  from  what- 
ever point  of  view  we  consider  the  causation  and  character  of 
throat  diseases — the  anatomical,  the  functional,  or  the  hygienic 
— ^we  shall  encounter  these  difficulties,  and  an  attempt  to  clear 
our  ground  pf  some  of  them  before  entering  into  examination  of 
each  individual  throat  disease,  can  only  be  successful  if  we  ac- 
knowledge at  starting  that  we  must  not  restrict  ourselves  to  any 
one  aspect  of  the  task. 

Before  considering  the  subject  from  the  functional  point  of 
view,  it  is  necessary  to  touch  briefly  on  some  anatomical  points  in 
relation  both  to  etiology  and  pathology.  An  enormous  proportion 
of  diseases  of  the  throat  depend  on  disorder  of  its  mucous  lining, 
the  protective  function  of  which  is  impaired,  with  the  result  that 
instead  of  cleai:  impalpable  fluid  mucus  being  secreted  from  a 
soft  pliable  membrane,  we  have  either  an  increased  or  diminished 
flow,  with  in  each  case  disordered  character  of  the  mucous  out- 
pouring. Associated  with  this,  we  get  either  excessive  or 
diminished  capillary  circulation — hyperaemia,  or  anaemia — ^witb 
a  tendency  to  hypertrophy  or  atrophy,  temporary  or  permanent, 
of  the  submucous  tissue.  These  changes  constitute  the  con- 
dition known  as  catarrh,  which  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  and  may 
rccult  in,  or  be  complicated  by,  infiltrations,  abrasions,  erosions, 
ulcerations,  and  new  formations.  When  the  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  is  acute,  the  exudations  may  be  of  a  more 
intense  character,  and  these  may  be  of  two  kinds,  th.e  one  from 
the  surface,  which  was  known  fonnerly  as  croupous  or  fibrinous ; 
the  other  interstitial  and  leading  to  ulceration,  which  is  denomi- 
nated diphtheritic. 

A  fashion  has  lately  obtained  of  considering  all  such  exudations 
as  diphtheritic,  but  I  venture  to  think  it  is  a  mistake  thus  to 
merge  terms  very  distinctive  in  signification. 

*Gottstein  and  others  apply  the  word  'secondary  diphtheria* 
to  the  membranous  laryngitis  which  often  complicates  the  course 
of  the  exanthemata,  continued  fevers,  erysipelas,  etc. ;  but  it  need 
hardly  be  pointed  out  that  the  value  of  the  word  'diphtheria'  is 
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deprived  of  much  valuable  diagnostic  significance  if  it  be  applied 
indiscriminately  to  the  development  of  the  exudative  process  when 
occarring  in  the  case  of  a  laryngeal  inflammation  of  an  etiology 
totally  different  from  that  usually  ascribed  to  the  primary  disease, 
and  characterized  by  many  distinctive  phenomena.  It  would  be 
more  reasonable  to  agree  that  as,  for  example,  terms  of  distinction 
have  been  applied  to  various  forms  of  variola,  not  indicating 
diflferent  diseases,  but  only  different  degrees  of  severity,  so  also 
the  so-called  diphtheria  of  a  laryngitis  following  small-pox  is  not 
a  separate  manifestation,  but  only  a  natural  pathological  sequence 
of  a  septic  inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane. 

I  am  not  able  to  agree  entirely  with  ^Bosworth's  conclusions  in 
bis  endeavour  to  divide  inflammatory  affections  of  the  upper  air- 
passages  by  sharp,  well-defined  lines,  into  catarrhal  inflammations 
and  those  characterized  by  fibrinous  exudations.  My  own  experi- 
ence especially  differs  from  his,  that  fibrinous  exudation  is  a  usual 
cx>ndition  of  ordinary  follicular  tonsillitis,  and  its  manifestation 
^^voold  at  once  lead  me  to  doubt  the  innocence  of  an  attack.  I 
should  hold  that,  except  in  some  rare  cases  with  young  children, 
fibrinous  exudations  in  either  fauces  or  larynx  are  generally  sig- 
MJficant  of  septic  influences.  Bosworth's  subdivision  of  these 
^exudations  into  innocent  and  baneful  is  in  my  judgment  only  too 
Sikely  to  lend  encouragement  to  an  over-sanguine  prognosis. 

Why  some  affections  of  the  throat,  arising  apparently  from  the 
same  cause,  should  sometimes  attack  the  nares,  sometimes  the 
"^uceSy  and  sometimes  the  larynx,  is  a  problem  which  as  yet  is  by 
so  means  solved. 

By  far  the  majority  of  inflammations  of  the  larynx  are  of  a 
sob-acute  character,  and.  arise  as  an  extension  from  the  nares 
or  £atuces.  Why  should  they  not  by  preference  extend  into  the 
oesophagus,  which  tube  is  much  more  directly  continuous  with 
the  pharynx?  ^ Cohen  says,  'Most  probably  because  the  flaccid 
oesophagus  is  normally  closed  except  during  the  act  of  deglu- 
tition, and  thus  is  less  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences  than 
the  patulous  respiratory  tract.'  This  answer  is,  however,  by  no 
means  entirely  satisfactory,  for  we  see  a  large  number  of 
pharyngeal  diseases  of  more  or  less  pronounced  atmospheric 
origin,  and  having  a  direct  relation  to  the  digestive  apparatus, 
but  which  never  attack  the  larynx.  A  suggested  explanation  is 
based  on  the  steadily  growing  belief  in  the  parasitic  nature  of 
disease.  The  throat  affections  of  the  exanthemata  and  continued 
fevers,  as  also  diphtheria  and  almost  all  forms  of  insanitary  sore 
throat,  commence,  as  a  rule,  in  the  fauces  and  pharjnx — rarely 
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or  never,  be  it  noted,  in  the  nares.  It  is  probable  that  the  bacilli 
respectively  characteristic  of  these  conditions  are  both  swallowed 
and  inhaled.  Those  swallowed  are  destroyed  both  by  digestion 
and  for  want  of  air ;  while  in  the  case  of  those  inhaled,  absence 
of  these  destructive  fluids  and  the  free  access  of  oxygen  favours 
development.  The  probability  of  the  explanation  1  have  here 
offered,  of  immunity  of  extension  to  the  cesophagus  of  pharyngeal 
disease,  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  while  tuberculous  ulcera- 
tion of  the  pharynx  spreads,  as  a  rule,  downwards  to  the  larynx, 
but  never  upwards  from  that  region,  no  case  has  been  reported 
of  extension  from  the  fauces  to  the  gullet.  It  is  needless  to 
remark  that  presence  of  the  bacillus  of  tubercle  is  an  accepted 
fact. 

We  have  spoken  of  catarrh,  and  it  will  be  well,  before  pro- 
ceeding further,  to  consider  what  is  meant  by  the  'catarrhal 
tendency  ' — by  '  taking  cold  ' — the  condition  which  not  only 
predisposes  some  individuals  to  be  more  liable  than  others  to 
respiratory  affections  of  the  throat,  but  which  also  plays  so  large 
a  share  io  the  element  of  recurrence. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  words  imply  a  constitutional  condition 
either  original  or  acquired,  which  renders  the  individual  unable  to 
withstand  the  injurious  influences  of  a  lowered  temperature. 

^Woakes,  applying  the  term  'modifications  of  nutrition  to  all 
the  processes  of  inflammation,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  as  well 
as  to  some  hypertrophies  of  tissue  which  are  either  congenital  or 
originate  shortly  after  birth,'  endeavours  to  account  for  them  all 
as  possessing  a  uniformity  of  type.  He  argues  that  all  these 
'  modifications  of  nutrition  are  traceable  to  an  anatomical 
mechanism  normally  operating  in  the  healthy  economy,'  and  that 
this  anatomical  mechanism  is  to  be  '  found  in  that  portion  of  the 
nervous  system  constituted  by  the  ganglia  of  tlie  sympathetic  chain 
and  its  afferent  and  efferent  branches.'  In  other  words,  he  appears 
to  consider  all  forms  of  disease  of  the  throat,  nose,  and  ear,  from 
the  simplest  pharyngitis  to  diphtheria,  from  a  cold  in  the  head  to 
polypus  and  necrosing  ethmoiditis,  from  Eustachian  obstruction 
to  auditory  nerve  vertigo — as  dominated  by  vaso-motor  disturb- 
ance. The  arguments  by  which  this  view  is  supported  are 
plausible  and  elaborate,  but  in  truth  do  not  serve  us  very  much 
in  a  practical  sense ;  for  so  far  from  directing  treatment,  as  one 
would  expect,  on  more  purely  medical  or  hygienic  lines  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  case,  probably  no  English  specialist  of  recent 
times  has  devised  bolder  surgical  operations  for  the  relief  of  these 
modifications  of  nutrition,  especially  in  the  naso-pharyngeal  region. 
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than  the  author  under  notice.    The  theory  is  withal  not  one  of 
entire  novelty,  except  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  applied.   Carried 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  it  might  be  made  to  account  for  almost 
every  disease  to  which  mankind  is  subject.     Primarily,  without 
doabt,  the  vaso-motor  system  which  controls  the  circulation  is  at 
faoh  in  the  majority  of  throat  diseases ;   but  the  catarrhal  ten- 
dency—the disposition  to  take  cold — may  in  a  secondary  but  not 
less  important  sense  be  dependent  on  any  one  or  on  several  of  the 
many  and  varied  constituents  of  defective  assimilation  and  nutri- 
tion, and  the  practitioner  will  require  to  make  careful  search  as 
to  the  individual  causes  of  a  baneful  nature  in  the  general  health 
of  each  separate  patient  as  he  comes  under  notice.    While,  there- 
fore, the  causation  of  the  so-called  catarrhal  condition  may  be 
largely  influenced   by  circulatory  defects  in   the  constitutional 
^te,  sometimes  inherited  and  often  acquired,  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  such  an  influence  has  any  more  power  over  passages  of 
^e  throat  or  nose,  than  on  a  similar  condition  when  manifested 
^  the  common  bile-duct.     Moreover,  the  importance  of  the  many 
^Qstitutional,  atmospheric,  and  functional  causes  for  inflammation 
^f  the  air-passages  cannot  be  thus  ignored,  minimised  or  dis- 
njissed. 

Iq  connection  with  the  constitutional  conditions  influencing  the 
^taxrhal  tendency,  we  may  here  conveniently  speak  of  other 
^yscrasiae  predisposing  to  throat  diseases  scarcely  less  specific 
^^n  those  associated  with  tubercle  or  syphilis. 

The  constitutional  state  which  in  my  judgment  exercises  the 

longest  influence  on  diseases  of  the  throat,  especially  of  the 

P'^ajynx,  is  that  known  under  the  various  and  more  or  less  inter- 

^*^iigeable  names  of  rheumatic,  gouto-rheumatic  or  gouty ;  the 

^^^^hous,  arthritic  or  lithic  acid  diathesis.  And  here  also  there  may 

*^   traced  a  certain  relationship  between  the  systemic  cause  and 

^*^c  local  result.     The  simple  rheumatic  throat,  consisting  of  pain, 

^^I>€cially  in  performance  of  ordinary  muscular  acts,  with  but  little 

"yperaemia,  is  only  to  be  treated  by  local   measures  of  relief, 

^J>plementary  but    subordinate  to   those   required   of   a   more 

S^p^eral  character ;  or,  to  look  at  the  matter  from  another  point  of 

y^^'Vr,  arrest  of  follicular  secretion  of  the  tonsils  leading  to  acute 

^^^ammation,  and  perhaps  suppuration,  will  occur,  under  etiolo- 

8^^^  conditions  favourable  to  a  general  rheumatism,  and  will  be 

^^^llered  in  by  all  the  constitutional  signs  of  the  same  malady. 

*-^kc  general  rheumatism,  no  sooner  is  one  side  of  the  throat 

^^eved  than,  in  many  instances,  the  opposite  side  is  similarly 

^^tacked;    while  if   the  throat  affection  be  arrested  by   local 
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measures  only,  a  sharp  attack  of  muscular  or  articular  rheu- 
matism may  ensue.  Again,  a  chronic  follicular  or  granular 
pharyngitis,  although  often  excited  by  causes  of  functional 
character,  generally  occurs  in  an  individual  with  certain  well- 
recognised  faults  of  general  secretion  and  assimilation.  On  these 
accounts,  and  for  many  other  reasons,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  special  individuality  of  pathology 
of  diseases  of  the  throat  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  we  find 
in  the  case  of  the  eye  or  ear. 

It  remains  to  be  noted  that  there  are  many  anatomical  facts  of 
a  surgical  character  which  exercise  influences  of  a  special  nature 
on  throat  diseases. 

Just  glancing  at  clefts  and  unduly  high  arches  of  the  palate  as 
troubles  purely  anatomical,  we  may  see  how  in  the  close  invest- 
ment of  the  mucous  hning  of  the  hard  palate  there  is  a  pre- 
disposing cause  to  disease  of  periosteum  and  bone  in  cases  of 
inflammation  and  ulceration  of  this  region,  and  on  account  of  its 
muscular  arrangement,  as  well  as  of  its  physiological  duties,  how 
important  is  health  of  the  soft  palate  to  all  the  functions  of  the 
upper  portion  uf  the,  throat. 

The  intimate  connection  of  the  tonsil  with  the  pharyngeal 
muscles  accounts  for  the  pain  in  deglutition  in  all  tonsillar 
inflammations.  Enlargement  of  these  glands  as  a  cause  of  deaf- 
ness is  not  due  to  closure  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  as  was  formerly 
taught,  by  direct  pressure  of  the  enlarged  mass.  Such  pressure 
is  anatomically  impossible,  and  the  cause  is  to  be  found  rather  in 
extension  of  the  chronic  inflammation  and  thickening  of  the  gland 
to  the  tube,  and  by  disturbance  of  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate 
connected  with  its  patency.  The  laxity  of  attachment  of  the 
pharynx,  so  necessary  to  its  mobility  and  contraction,  accounts 
for  the  disposition  to  effusion  and  suppuration  in  its  surrounding 
connective  tissues,  while  its  close  relationship  with  important 
vessels  adds  very  specially  to  the  dangers  of  all  such  inflamma- 
tions and  abscesses.  To  the  looseness  of  its  connections  may 
also  be  ascribed  much  of  the  liability  to  ulcerations,  to  the  forma- 
tion of  pouches  and  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies,  and  also  in  a 
measure  to  varices. 

The  varieties  in  thickness  and  tension  of  the  mucous  Uning 
and  submucous  coverings  of  the  larynx  account  for  the  varying 
liability  of  different  portions  to  congestion  and  cedema.  "Treves 
asserts  that  'the  affection  known  as  clergjman's  sore  throat 
has  an  interesting  anatomical  basis,'  which  he  thus  explains : 
'  The   mucous  membrane  of   the   larynx   is   well  provided   with 
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mocoQS  glands,  whose  function  it  is  to  keep  moist  the  parts  con- 
cerned in  phonation.    When  an  individual  speaks  aloud  for  a. long 
while,  the  lining  of  the  larynx  tends  to  become  dry,  on  account  of 
the  large  amount  of  cold  air  that  is  drawn  directly  through  the 
mouth.    To  still  keep  these  parts  moist  the  mucous  glands  have 
to  exhibit  increased  energy ;   and.  in  those  who  speak  much  in 
public  the  glands  may  in  time  become  so  overworked  as  to  in- 
flame.    It  is  the  inflammation  of  these  glands  that  constitutes  the 
present  affection.    The  glands  are  not  distributed  equally  oyer  all 
parts  of  the  larynx,  but  are  most  numerous  in  the  membrane 
covering  the  arytenoid   cartilages  and  parts  immediately  about 
them,  the  base  of  the  epiglottis,  and  the  interior  of  the  ventricle. 
It  is  in  these  parts,  therefore,  that  the  changes  in  chronic  glan- 
dalax  larjmgitis,  or  dysphonia  clericorum,  are  most  marked.'    The 
statement  is  quoted  at  length  because  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
aaa^tomical  fact.     The  author's  view,  that  simple  much-speaking, 
independeptly  of  faults  in  the  method  of  voice-production,  will 
lead  to  laryngeal   inflammation,   must   be   accepted   with   some 
reserve  ;  for,  as  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  only 
1  small  percentage  of  clergymen  suffer  from  the  disease. 

Of  very  great  importance  in  all  nervo-muscular  diseases  of  the 
l*«*yi^*  are  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerves,  already  described.  From  their  tortuous  course  and  their 
vicinity  to  vessels,  glands,  etc.,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
aa^arisms  and  enlargement  of  glandular  structures  may  cause 
pressure  on  otie  or  both  nerves,  and  thereby  give  rise  to  charac- 
teristic and  well-defined  symptoms  in  the  larynx,  to  be  con- 
sidered more  in  detail  in  the  section  devoted  to  laryngeal 
n^tiroses.  When  the  nerves  supplying  the  intrinsic  muscles  of 
ti^^  larynx  are  injured,  vocalization  must  be,  and  respiration  may 
^9  impaired ;  and  further  on  it  will  be  seen  how  numerous  are 
^^  causes  which  may  affect  the  action  of  the  vocal  cords. 

Regarding  new  formations,  any  inflammatory  thickening  or 

•^^ss  of  .tissue  in,  or  new  growth  upon,  the  epiglottis  will  cause 

eoixbarrassment  in  deglutition,  but  will  not  always  influence  the 

voice ;  in  other  situations  a  similar  condition  will  affect  phonation. 

It.     is  astonishing  how  much  lateral  displacement  of  the   larynx, 

from  pressure  of  external  tumours,  may  take  place  without  embar- 

^^^^sment  of  either  voice,  deglutition,  or  respiration ;  but  if  there 

^^^  the  slightest  constriction,  as  in  those  forms  of  goitre,  the  lateral 

^obes  of  which   embrace   and   compress  the  larynx  and  gullet, 

dyspnoea,  and  later  dysphagia,  become  prominent  and  distressing 

symptoms.      This  interesting  question   has   been  illustrated  by 
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various  specimens  exhibited  by  me  at  the  Pathological  Society 
(vols.  XXV.  and  xxvii.) ;  and  also  by  a  short  paper  entitled  *  On  the 
Causation  of  Dyspnoea  in  Suffocative  Bronchocele/  which  appeared 
in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  April,  1877,  and 
which  was  suggested  by  perusal  of  a  graphic  report  of  a  case  of 
Suffocative  Bronchocele,  by  Dr.  John  B.  Roberts  of  Philadelphia, 
printed  in  the  same  journal  for  October,  1876. 

Foreign  bodies  are  sources  of  discomfort  in  all  parts  of  the 
throat.  Naturally,  if  the  situation  be  in  the  larynx,  respiration 
will  be  embarrassed;  but  even  when  one  is  impacted  in  the 
oesophagus,  it  is  liable  to  press  in  front  upon  the  trachea,  and  so 
give  rise  to  respiratory  symptoms.  When  the  oesophagus  is  the 
seat  of  malignant  ulceration,  the  points  most  frequently  attacked 
are  (i)  opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage,  which  offers  the  only  point 
of  resistance  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  oesophagus,  and  (2)  at 
its  entrance  into  the  stomach. 

Special  remarks  on  the  morbid  anatomy  of  syphilis,  tubercle, 
cancer,  etc.,  as  it  affects  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  are  reserved  for 
the  various  chapters  treating  of  these  diseases. 

Proceeding  now  to  consider  the  various  functions  of  the  throat 
in  their  etiological  relations  to  disease,  we  come  first  to  the 
physiological  duties  of  the  throat ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
a  large  proportion  of  throat  affections  exert  impeding  influences 
on  these  processes. 

Respiration. — One  of  the  main  predisposing  causes  of  respira- 
tory troubles  in  the  throat  is  an  unnatural  method  of  breathing 
through  the  open  mouth,  by  means  of  which  the  air  is  taken 
directly  on  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  unmodified  in 
temperature,  unmoistened,  and  unfiltered  as  it  would  be  if  breathed 
through  the  natural  first  avenue  of  respiration — the  nostrils.  I 
cannot  admit  with  ^Gottstein  that  the  nasal  cavity  'imperfectly 
fulfils  its  normal  function  in  this  direction,'  for  any  defect  in 
its  action  is  due  rather  to  a  pernicious  habit,  or,  it  may  be,  to  a 
pathological  process  brought  about  by  vices  of  civilization.  As  a 
result,  nasal  breathing  becomes  difiicult  or  impossible.  Per  contra, 
long-continued  mouth-breathing  not  only  gives  rise  to  pharyngeal 
and  laryngeal  mischief,  but  it  also  intensifies,  if  it  does  not 
originate,  many  nasal  disorders.  It  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place 
to  suggest  here  that  Gottstein's  strong  advocacy  of  nasal  tampons 
indicates  a  want  of  appreciation  of,  or  at  least  of  respect  for,  the 
physiological  duties  of  the  nostrils.  Such  measures  would  appear 
to  be  far  more  calculated  to  cause  than  to  cure  nasal  disease. 
Another  respiratory  cause  of  throat  disease  to  be   frequently 
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referred  to  in  these  pages  is  the  method  of  filling  the  lungs  and  of 
economizing  its  exit  during  voice  use. 

Akin  to  the  function   of  respiration  is  the    influence   of  the 
general  circulation  on  throat  diseases,  independently  of  atmo- 
spheric or  other  influences  which  may  affect  it.     We  have  local 
congestions  and  inflammations  occurring  in  the  full-blooded  sub- 
ject, and  local  muscular  enfeeblements  in  the  anaemic.     We  find 
also  local  varices  associated  with  general  evidence  of  a  like  nature, 
such  as  rectal  haemorrhoids,   varicoceles,  varicose  veins   of  the 
lower  limbs,  etc.,  and  with  similar  general  constitutional  symptoms, 
or  caused  by  constitutional  states  of  functional  local  strains  of  the 
same  nature  as  produce  the  like  effects  elsewhere.    Comparatively 
slight  deficiency  of  general  vaso- motor  control  will  cause  conges- 
tion of  the  thyroid  gland  and  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larynx,  with  a  possible  accompaniment  of  varix  of  the  pharynx 
and  the  base  of  the  tongue.      One  or  all  of  these  conditions, 
though  often  unrecognised,  generally  exist  as  objective  factors 
in  the  production  of  the  condition  known  as  globus  hystericus. 
The   influence  of  disorders  of  the   menstrual   function  on  the 
respiratory  passages  are  so  well  marked,  as  in  ozaena  and  some 
so-called  hysterical  throat  symptoms,  that  we  are  often  led  at 
once  to  make  pertinent  inquiry  on  such  points  merely  from  the 
local  evidences,  and  with  the  result  of  much  wider  applied  and 
more  complete  therapeutic  measures. 

Diseases  of  the  throat  in  relation  to  the  function  of  deglutition 
are  often  due  to  disobedience  of  physiological  laws  in  performance 
of  the  act  of  mastication.  Deficient  natural  teeth,  or  imperfect 
action  of  artificial  substitutes,  give  rise  to  many  functional  dis- 
orders of  swallowing,  and  may  even  be  the  precursor  of  organic 
lesions.  Local  irritation  of  food  unduly  hot  in  temperature,  or 
piquant  in  character,  will  lead  to  undue  capillary  stimulation,  and 
reactionary  relaxation  and  congestion.  The  frequent  taking  of 
ices  and  iced  water  is  doubtless  also  a  source  of  many  throat 
disorders,  but  not,  in  my  experience,  to  anything  like  the  extent 
caused  by  the  contrary  practice.  In  either  case  the  mode  of  action 
on  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  is  similar  to  that  of  sudden 
alternations  in  the  temperature  of  the  inspired  air.  Alcoholic 
drinks  exert,  for  the  most  part,  except  in  their  more  ardent  forms, 
a  local  influence  on  the  throat  mainly  through  the  general  system. 
But  there  are  so  many  specially  characteristic  symptoms  and  effects 
produced  from  this  cause  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
directly  deleterious  action  of  stimulants  on  the  organ  of  the  voice. 
I  have  reserved  for  the  last  of  functional  abuses  as  causes  of 
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throat  disorder  that  of  defective  voice-production,  though  of  its 
importance  I  hold  very  strong  views,  probably  stronger  than  those 
generally  taught  or  accepted.  *Mandl  was  the  first  to  point  out 
that  fatigue  of  the  voice,  is  a  direct  result  of  a  wrong  process 
of  use,  and  having  for  many  years  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
his  teaching,  1  have  lost  no  opportunity  of  enforcing  it,  both  in 
treatises  and  pamphlets  and  delivered  lectures.  I  go  even  further 
than  Mandl,  and  believe  that  the  generally  accepted  doctrine  of  a 
special  proclivity  of  singers  to  throat  troubles  lies  entirely  in  vices 
or  imperfections  of  cultivation.  "Carl  Seiler,  as  the  son  of  a  most 
distinguished  author  and  teacher,  has  naturally  grasped  the  fact, 
and  his  explanation  of  the  causes  of  granular  pharyngitis  is  so 
complete  in  this  direction  that  it  should  be  laid  to  heart  by  all 
teachers  of  singing,  as  well  as  physicians,  I  am  not  able  entirely 
to  agree  with  either  Seiler,  Cohen,  or  others  who  think  that  any 
portion  of  the  larynx,  much  less  the  vocal  cords  themselves,  is 
often  over-strained  '  in  singing,  screaming,  public  speaking,  pro- 
longed reading,  talking  to  the  deaf,  quarrelling,  and  so  on;'  for 
not  only  have  I  rarely  found  local  evidences  of  such  a  condition, 
or  local  treatment  of  the  larynx  of  avail  in  its  cure,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  have  seldom  failed  to  find  the  vocal  lesion  in  the 
pharynx,  and  a  cure  effected  by  surgical  treatment  of  that  region, 
supplemented  by  educational  correction  of  a  functional  fault  in 
production.  And  I  am  here  tempted  to  make  two  digressions, 
one  as  to  the  value  of  knowledge  gained  by  the  laryngoscope  as 
an  aid  to  the  attainment  of  greater  perfection  of  the  vocal  arts  and 
by  consequence  as  a  safeguard  against  functional  diseases  on  the 
part  of  its  exponents  ;  and  secondly  on  the  question  of  rest  per  se 
as  a  curative  agent.  As  to  the  first,  it  is  very  unfortunate  that 
great  singers,  whose  perfection  is  to  a  large  extent  the  gift  of 
nature,  should,  because  they  have  not  felt  the  necessity  of  phy- 
siological teaching,  ignore  its  value  to  the  less  highly  gifted  ;  and 
it  is  especially  to  be  regretted  that  at  least  one  throat  specialist — 
a  highly  respected  American  con/rcre^who  has  the  reputation 
of  being  also  a  fine  singer,  should  give  support  and  weight  to 
the  screechings  of  the  uninitiated  against  the  capability  of  the 
laryngoscope  to  help  in  formulating  methods  of  voice-produc- 
tion ;  and  the  rather  that  his  recognition  of  the  more  prominent 
causes  of  vocal  disability  is  evidently  founded  on  much  laryngo- 
scopic  experience.  Such  objectors  particularly  forget  that  the 
laryngoscope  was  the  invention,  not  of  a  physician,  but  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  singing — Manuel  Garcia — and  was  the  direct  outcome  of 
his  endeavours  to  settle  certain  disputed  points  on  tone-production 
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in  the  larynx.    The  investigations  of  that  famous  teachef  have 
not  only  had  that  effect,  but  they  have  led  to  the  formulation  of 
certain  laws  in  teaching  which  were  previously  promulgated  only 
as  ideas  unsupported  by  facts.     My  views  on  the  importance  of 
scientific  teaching  as  a  foundation  of  good  singing  have  been 
enforced  with  particular  detail  in  a  lecture,^^  to  which  those  in- 
terested may  be  referred ;  and  also  in  Voice,  Song,  and  Speech. 
I  must  limit  further  present  reference  to  the  subject  to  enumera- 
tion of  only  a  few  instances  of  the  value  of  laryngoscbpic  teaching. 
It  maybe  noted  that  (i)  the  laryngeal  mirror  proves  the  absurdity 
of  supposing  that  the  ventricular  bands  approach  in  tone-produc- 
tion— a  supposition  on  which  a  very  pernicious  school  of  teaching 
is  founded ;  (2)  by  the  same  means  may  be  demonstrated  the 
vaxious  methods  of  commencing  and  of  ending  a  tone;    (3)  a 
pupil  may  be  shown,  and  therefore  be  better  enabled  to  appre- 
ciate, the  various  positions  of  the  cords  and  the  shape  of  the 
space  between  them  in  production  of  the  different  registers ;  and 
(4)  the  effects  of  forcing  the  registers  beyond  their  natural  limit 
"J^^ay  be  similarly  demonstrated.     And  akin  to  these  lessons  in 
the  larynx,  physiological  demonstration  of  the  action  of  the  soft. 
P^iate   in  tone-production   enables  the  pupil  to  appreciate  the 
importance   of  exercises  directed   to   the   strengthening  of  the 
'^^Uscles  in  this  region  with  increased  readiness  and  thoroughness. 
The  subject  of  rest  as  a  curative  agent  may  appear  out  of  place  in 
^  chapter  on  causes  of  throat  affections ;  but  as  I  have  shown  how 
iinportant  it  is  to  recognise  faults  in  method  as  etiological  factors 
^f  disease,  I  would  here  incidentally  express  my  equally  strong 
Conviction  that,  while  rest  may  obviate  functional  difficulty  for  so 
long  as  it  is  observed,  it  does  not  prevent  speedy  relapse  of  a 
trouble  due  to  wrong  production  so  soon  as  functional  activity  is 
^sumed,  provided  the  fault  of  method  remains  uncorrected.     It 
^  in  the  want  of  recognition  of  this  fact  that  an  explanation  will 
^ften  be  found  for  the  frequency  of  recurrence  of  the  majority  of 
the  vocal  disabilities  of  singers,  for  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
the  best  singers,  and  the  greatest  orators — those  who  most  use 
the  voice — enjoy  the  greatest  immunity  from  functional  disability, 
^nd  this  because,  though  they  exercise  the  organ  largely,  they 
exercise  it  rightly,  and,  therefore,  without  evil  consequence. 

It  remains  only  to  touch  on  a  few  etiological  factors  of  throat 
disease  of  a  hygienic  character.  Omitting  those  of  age,  sex, 
heredity,  etc.,  which  have  no  special  signification  in  this  connec- 
tion, we  may  consider  those  of  climate  or  atmosphere,  occupation, 
sorroundingSy  and  clothing.    Some  dietary  faults  leading  to  throat 
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affections  have  been  alluded  to  under  the  functional  portion  of  our 
remarks. 

Concerning  atmosphere  and  climate,  "John  N,  Mackenzie,  has 
in  a  recent  article  (brought  under  my  notice  since  this  chapter 
was  first  prepared)  treated,  with  much  originahty  and  vigour,  on 
the  'geographical  limits  of  catarrhs,'  and  has  laid  down  certain 
propositions,  with  most  of  which  I  can  but  express  complete 
concurrence.  Ho  says  :  '  In  those  countries  where  extremes  of 
temperature  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  where  the 
thermo-  and  barometrical  fluctuations  are  most  sudden,  and 
occur  with  the  greatest  frequency,  and  where  the  material  com- 
position of  the  atmosphere  is  continually  changing,  catarrhal 
affections  of  the  naso-laryngeal  tract  are  most  frequently  met 
with.  The  appearance  of  the  disease  seems  to  depend  not  so 
much  upon  the  degree  of  heat  or  cold  as  upon  the  rapidity  and 
intensity  of  the  change  from  one  to  the  other,'  In  this  way  is 
explained  the  origin  of  severe  catarrhs  in  warm  weather,  on 
occurrence  of  cooling  showers,  or  from  the  influence  of  cold, 
damp  nights  in  tropical  climates.  The  influence  of  season  is  also 
explained  ;  for  '  while  spring  and  autumn  furnish  perhaps  the 
largest  percentage  of  nasal  and  laryngeal  catarrhs,  the  coryza 
which  appears  in  the  summer  months,  when  the  air  is  suddenly 
cooled  or  altered  by  electrical  and  other  disturbances,  yields  to 
none  in  the  severity  of  its  symptoms  and  course.'  I  entirely 
concur  with  the  same  author's  statement  that  the  injurious  effect 
of  cold  per  Si  has  been  grossly  exaggerated ;  whereas  excessive 
moisture — i.e.,  damp — exercises  a  potent  influence  in  production 
of  catarrhal  inflammations,  and  is  almost  equally  intensified  for 
evil  by  oppressive  heat  as  by  extreme  cold. 

That  the  inspiration  of  cold  dry  air  is  not  harmful  (except  on 
sudden  change  from  heat),  but,  on  the  contrary,  beneficial,  we 
now  know  by  manifold  experience  of  the  treatment  of  phthisis  by 
residence  on  snow-covered  mountain  plateaux  ;  but  it  is  different 
when  we  consider  dry  cold  air  as  it  may  strike  the  larynx  or  its 
neighbourhood  externally,  either  as  a  draught  on  an  overheated 
body,  or  by  exposure  to  keen  north  or  north-east  winds.  From 
such  a  cause  acute  inflammation,  with  deficient  mucous  secretion 
and  with  marked  spasm,  may  occur.  The  only  apparent  cause,  in 
some  cases  of  abductor  paralysis,  is  of  such  a  nature.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  hot  winds,  unaccompanied  by  moisture,  act  as  factors  in  the 
causation  of  throat  diseases.  I  have  not  sufficient  clinical  evidence 
to  make  any  assertion  on  the  subject,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  while  keen  draughts  of  cold  air  actmg  on  an  overheated  and 
fatigued  individual  may  predispose  to  submucous  forms  of  inflam- 
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mation  (oedema),  inspiration  of  damp  cold  air,  wet  clothing,  etc., 
are  the  main  etiological  factors  of  mucous  inflammations.  An- 
alogies for  this  view  may  be  found  in  the  relative  causes  of  a 
pneumonia  and  a  bronchitis. 

Just   touching    on    the    question    of    soil,    and     noting,    for 
instance,  the  difference  of  liability  to  throat  affections  of  those 
who  reside  on  clay  as  contrasted  with  the  comparative  immunity 
of  inhabitants  on  gravel,  we  next  come  to  dust  as  a  cause  of  naso- 
pharyngeal and  laryngeal  disease.     I  am  here  unable  to  express 
agreement  with  John  Mackenzie  that  '  comparatively  few  cases  of 
inflammation  originate  in  this  way ;'   for  I  have  seen  many  in- 
stances in  which  the  dust  of  a  ball-room,  of  the  country,  or  of  the 
street,  will  be  the  direct,  constant,  and  apparently  the  sole  cause 
of  an  attack.      A  gentleman  at  the  present  time  is  under  my 
care  who   suffers   from   severe   coryza,   with  symptoms  of  pure 
asthma,   from   dust,   however  inhaled — as,  for  instance,  in  the 
course  of  a  ride  on  horseback.     This  patient  also  finds  the  dust 
^sing  from  wood  pavement — in  which  much  insanitary  material 

• 

>s,  as  it  were,  ground-in,  to  become  separated  in  dry  weather — 

peculiarly  provocative  of  attacks ;  and  this   is   by  no   means  a 

solitary  case.    That  the  dust  is  the  exciting  cause  is  proved  by  the 

feet  that  in  many  instances  immunity  against  its  influence  may  be 

^sured  by  the  simple  measure  of  anointing  the  inside  of  the 

'^c^trils  with  vaseline.     And  this  leads  me  to  say  that  I  believe  it 

^U  generally  be  found  that  the  predisposing  cause  in  all  cases 

^^   inflammation   excited   by  dust — and,  indeed,  of  many  other 

^"a^eties — is  an  unduly  hyperaemic  and  hyperaesthetic  condition  of 

the  coverings  of  the  middle  and  inferior  turbinated  bones.     This 

subject  will  receive  further  discussion  later. 

Allied  to  this  question  of  dust  are  the  injurious   results,  fre- 
^^^ntly  witnessed,  of  the  breathing  of  insanitary  atmospheres, 
due  either  to  unhealthy  surroundings,   imperfect  ventilation,  or 
to    the  overcharging  of  the  atmosphere  with  volatile  matter  of 
^  poisonous  nature — as  in  certain  chemical   and  other  manufac- 
tures, and  especially  in   rooms  filled   with  tobacco  smoke.     *^I 
have  lately  treated  at  such  length   of  the  use  of  tobacco  as  a 
frequent  cause  of  throat  disorder  in  singers,  and  in  a  less  degree 
iu  all  brought    under  its  sway,  that  I  will  content  myself  here 
with  saying  that  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  inhalation 
of  an  atmosphere  charged  with  tobacco  smoke  is  far  more  baneful 
in  its  local  effects  than  the  moderate  habit  of  smoking  in  the 
open  air  or  in  well-ventilated  apartments.     The  explanation  of  this 
^ct  is  so  obvious  as  not  to  require  more  detailed  consideration. 

II 
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Finally,  allusion  should  not  be  omitted  to  the  g^radually  accu- 
mulating and  convincing  evidence  of  the  promulgation  of  disease, 
especially  of  tubercle,  by  the  contagion  of  germs  inspired  through 
the  air- passages. 

In  the  matter  of  clothings,  insufficiency  of  covering  and  reten- 
tion of  damp  garments  are  more  liable  to  induce  throat  diseases 
than  too  much  clothing,  unless,  in  the  latter  case,  the  patient  is 
careless  to  regulate  the  amount  according  to  changes  of  tempera- 
ture to  which  he  may  be  subjected.  Russians  and  Canadians, 
who  wear  the  warmest  furs  out  of  doors,  but  instantly  remove 
them  on  entering  a  dwelling-house,  are  less  liable  to  throat  dis- 
eases than  the  English,  who  sit  through  a  two  hours'  service  in 
church  in  overcoat  and  other  extra  outdoor  coverings ;  or  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  stand  at  an  open  grave  on  damp  clay  per- 
meated with  exhalations  from  decaying  matter,  and  with  head 
uncovered,  quite  irrespective  of  the  wind  or  weather.  As  a  con- 
verse of  the  proverb  regarding  one  marriage  leading  to  others, 
attention  to  the  much  more  serious  truth  that  many  deaths  arise 
directly  from  disease  engendered  by  funeral  attendance  at  the 
grave-side  should  be  more  generally  urged  on  the  public;  and  this 
fact  should  be  one  strong  argument  added  to  the  many  others  in 
favour  of  cremation. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  PHABTNX. 

XOT£. — References  to  the  coloured  illustrations  at  the  end  of  the  volume  are  made 
thus  :  (Fig.  12,  Plate  II.) ;  to  engravings  in  the  text,  thus :  (Fig.  CI  I.). 

Disease  of  the  pharynx  and  fauces  affects  primarily  the  function 
of  deglutition.  If  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces  be  narrowed,  or  if 
the  antero-posterior  space  of  the  lower  pharynx  be  diminished  by 
abscess  or  new  growth,  oral  respiration  will  be  interfered  with, 
and  if  the  naso-pharynx  be  involved,  nasal  respiration  will  also  be 
impeded,  and  the  senses  of  hearing,  taste,  and  smell  will  be  more 
or  less  impaired.  Resonance  and  tone  of  voice  are  altered  by 
pharyngeal  disease,  as  also  is  speech  (articulation),  but  the  pho- 
netic quality  is  not  necessarily  affected  thereby. 

The  most  common  morbid  affections  of  the  throat  which  come 
under  the  category  of  pharyngeal  disease  are  those  which  are  in- 
flammatory in  their  origin,  and  these  usually  attack  the  pharynx  as  a 
whole ;  but  it  often  happens,  as  ^  Cohen  has  pointed  out,  that  there 
exist  *  certain  territorial  regions,  which,  in  consequence  of  participa- 
tion in  the  same  vascular,  lymphatic  or  nervous  distribution,  are  apt 
to  become  sore  or  inflamed  together.  Thus  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  palate  and  uvula,  the  anterior  folds  of  the  palate,  the  tonsils, 
and  sometimes  the  base  of  the  tongue,  form  one  region ;  the  pos- 
terior palatine  folds,  posterior  surface  of  the  palate,  upper  portion 
and  vault  of  the  pharynx,  and  posterior  portion  of  the  nasal  fossae 
form  another ;  the  lower  pharynx,  epiglottis,  lingual  sinuses,  and 
upper  portion  of  the  larynx  form  a  third.'  It  is  principally  to 
diseases  in  the  first,  and  with  a  portion  of  the  second,  of  these 
somewhat  arbitrarily  subdivided  territories  that  our  attention  will 
be  at  present  directed  ;  that  is  to  say,  with 

THE  ORO-PHARYNX  AND  FAUCES. 

These,  as  explained  in  the  section  on  Anatomy,  comprise  that 
part  of  the  throat  which  may  be  seen  at  the  back  of  the  mouth  by 
direct  or  reflected  light,  without  the  intervention  of  mirrors  for 
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exploration  of  the  upper — Kaso-pharyngeal — or  lower — laryngo- 
pharyngeal— region ;  or,  to  speak  still  more  definitely,  our  first  group 
will  include — 

Diseases  of  the  Anterior  and  Posterior  Palatine  Folds. 
„  ,,     Posterior  Wall  of  the  Oro- Pharynx. 

,,  „     Base  of  the  Tongue. 

„  „     Soft  Palate  and  Uvula. 

,,  ,,     Tonsils. 

The  oro-pharynx  and  fauces  are  liable  to  inflammations  which 
may  be  acute  or  chronic,  forming  the  affection  popularly  known 
as  '  Sore  Throat.'  Such  inflammation  may  be  general,  and  in- 
volve all  the  tissues;  or,  more  commonly,  as  already  mentioned, 
only  portions  of  the  various  parts  which  combine  to  form  the 
upper  throat. 

Inflammations  of  the  pharynx,  when  primary,  are  usually  called 
'  catarrhal ;'  though  diathetic  influences,  to  be  scarcely  considered 
secondary,  as  those  of  rheumatism  and  scrofula,  as  well  as  func- 
tional abuses,  frequently  play  an  important  part  in  the  origin  and 
course  of  the  disease  broadly — that  is  to  say  loosely— denominated 
catarrhal  pharyngitis. 

I  agree  with  -Schech  in  not  recognising  a  purely  gouty  sore 
throat,  although  I  have  seen  cases  in  which  administration  of 
gouty  specifics  were  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  local  measures 
taken  for  relief.  Nor  do  I  consider  it  necessary  to  speak  of  a 
rheumatic  angina  as  a  separate  malady,  thoroughly  convinced 
though  I  am  of  the  influence  of  such  a  diathesis.  I  have,  for 
example,  frequently  seen  cases  of  pharyngitis,  subacute  in  in- 
tensity, and  characterized  by  undue  hypera:mia,  and  great  irrita- 
bility of  the  mucous  membrane ;  and  they  have  also  been 
associated  with  eczema,  especially  of  the  auricle,  of  the  gouto- 
rheumatic  nature  of  which  there  is,  of  course,  but  little  difference 
of  opinion.  To  further  simplify  the  subject,  I  do  not  admit  a 
herpes  of  the  pharynx  except  as  a  very  rare  disease  in  this 
countrj'.  In  the  very  few  cases  I  have  seen,  the  herpetic  eruption 
has  been  manifested  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  soft  palate. 
Occasionally,  also,  I  have  witnessed  an  aphthous  exudation  in  the 
pharynx  of  the  adult,  unaccompanied  by  stomatitis.  The  patients 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  females.  "Schech  mentions  also  a 
pharyngitis  following  scur\'y,  and  gives  to  it  the  name  of  angina 
scorbutica.  Neither  of  these  appear  to  me  to  require  separate 
consideration. 

More  legitimate  secondary  forms  of  pharyngeal  inflammation 
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those  arising  in  the  course  of  the  continued^fevers  and  ex- 

a^^^liemata,  those  due  to  the  toxic  influence  of  impure  water  and 

defects  of  drainage,  and  the   special   manifestations  which  are 

exhibited  in  this  region  in  connection  with  syphilis,  cancer,  and 

^til>erculosis. 

ACUTE    PHARYNGITIS,    CYNANCHE    PHARYNGEA,   ANGINA 
SIMPLEX  VEL  CATARRHALIS  (Fig.  12,  Plate  II.). 

The  grades  of  pharyngitis  may  vary  from  a  simple  hyperaemia 
or  erythema  with  slight  submucous  infiltration,  to  an  acute 
phlegmonous  inflammation  with  oedema,  fibrinous  exudation,  or 
sapporation,  such  modifications  depending  largely  on  the  nature 
of  the  etiological  factor.  The  milder  forms  are  generally  due  to 
cald  or  chill,  and  for  the  most  part  exhibit  but  local  symptoms  of 
no  particular  gravity  ;  the  second  have  a  diathetic  or  septic  origin, 
and  exerting  a  wider  and  more  serious  influence  on  the  general 
economy,  call  more  urgently  for  constitutional  as  well  as  local 
treatment. 

Etiology. — Age  exerts,  in  my  experience,  but  a  very  indefinite 

iofltieDce  on  catarrhal  pharyngitis,  though  common  sore  throat  is 

said  to  be  most  frequent  in  children  and  youths.     When  such  is 

the  case,  a  scrofulous  diathesis  is  generally  at  the  root  of  the 

trouble;  while  in  the  adult  the  constitutional  tendency  is  most 

frequently  rheumatic,  this  being  evidenced  in  varying  degrees  in 

diflferent  individuals.     In  all,  poor  food,  insufficient  clothing,  bad 

ventilation,  and  any  circumstance  likely  to  vitiate  the  general 

circulation  are  amongst  prominent  predisponents.     In  the  adult, 

occupations  of  a  sedentary  character,  as  well  as  those  involving 

respiration  in  poisonous  atmospheres ;    alcoholic  intemperance, 

the  use  of  tobacco,  over-indulgence  in  highly-seasoned  dishes,  and 

the  taking  of  hot  fluids,  are  factors  to  be  sought  for,  and  when 

present,  corrected,  since  they  all  act  as  local,  and  many  of  them 

^  general  predisponents. 

Amongst  the  most  usual  exciting  causes  is  that  of  a  '  cold.* 
P^upation  of  a  sedentary  character,  in  which  the  subject  takes 
"^sufficient  exercise  for  the  well-being  of  his  general  cirpulation, 
"^  been  mentioned  as  a  predisponent ;  but  it  is  probable  that  in 
^eh  a  case  the  subject  has  carried  on  his  employment  in  an  in- 
sufficiently ventilated  room,  for  I  find  pharyngitis  equally  common 
*^ongst  tailors  who  sit,  and  in  printers  who  for  the  most  part 
stand,  to  their  work,  the  atmospheric  conditions  being  equally 
pernicious  in  both  cases.  In  these  and  many  other  trades  the 
excitmg  cause  is  generally  a  'chill,'  mainly  brought  about  by 
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exposure  to  draughts  of  cold  air  striking  on  an  overheated  bodj-. 
The  disease  is  thus  common  in  people  engaged  near  hot  furnaces, 
or  in  those  who,  working  in  ill-ventilated  and  overcrowded 
rooms,  are  exposed  to  draughts,  or  who  go  out  of  such  rooms  into 
a  suddenly  changed  atmosphere.  Damp-cold  air  is  particularly 
likely  to  cause  inflammation  of  the  throat ;  hence  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  such  cases  occur  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  or  on  the 
occurrence  of  a  thaw  after  hard  frosty  weather.  Use  of  the  voice 
under  unfavourable  conditions  may  lead  to  pharyngitis,  whether 
followed  or  not  by  inflammation  of  the  larj'nx.  Amongst  trau- 
matic causes  of  pharyngitis  may  be  named  irritant  poisons,  boiling 
water,  and  scorching  heat  of  steam  or  flame,  and  the  lodgment  of 
foreign  bodies,  as  the  small  bones  offish,  game,  etc, 

Children  are  very  liable  to  simple  catarrhal  sore  throat,  the  local 
tendency  passing  off  as  they  Rtow  up,  though  too  frequently  the 
predisposition  is  perpetuated  in  a  liability  to  more  serious  catarrhal 
disorders,  which  perniciously  influence  the  whole  period  of  life. 

Symptoms  :  A.  Functional. — The  voice  is  thick  and  husky  in 
enunciation,  but  there  is  rarely  actual  vocal  hoarseness  or 
aphonia  unless  the  disease  extend  to  the  larynx.  The  voice  is 
quickly  fatigued,  and  exercise  thereof  is  not  infrequently  painful. 

Respiratioo. — Unless  associated  with  laryngitis  there  is  no 
dyspncea,  but  nasal  respiration  is  often  obstructed. 

Cough. — True  cough  is  seldom  present,  but  there  is  usually  a 
constant  tendency  to  hawk  or  hem,  accompanied  by  slight  expec- 
toration of  viscid,  transparent,  more  or  less  greyish  pellets  of 
mucus,  which  are  occasionally  streaked  with  blood. 

Deglutition. — The  act  of  swallowing  is  always  painful,  or  at 
least  accomplished  with  discomfort  in  the  acute  form. 

Hearing  is  usually  impaired  in  cases  where  there  is  tonsillar 
enlargement  or  inflammation  of  the  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces, 
and  when  the  disease  extends  into  the  posterior  nares. 

The  Senses  of  Taste  and  of  Smell  may  be  both  temporarily 
impaired. 

Pain,  independently  of  exercise  of  functional  action,  is  a 
strongly-marked  symptom  of  phar>'ngeal  inflammation.  There  is 
very  generally  first  described,  a  feeling  of  stiffness,  with  itching; 
then  stinging  or  shooting,  followed  by  a  sensation  as  of  great 
tightness  and  constriction,  and  of  the  constant  presence  of  a 
foreign  body  in  the  throat,  causing  the  patient  to  repeatedly  per- 
form the  act  of  swallowing.  Pain  in  the  tympanum,  conveyed 
along  the  main  trunk  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  to  Jacobson's  nerve, 
is  a  frequent  symptom  of  pharyngeal  angina.     When  pharyngitis 
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extends  to  the  laryngeal  portion,  every  movement  of  the  larynx, 
or  even  of  the  neck,  may  be  attended  with  distress. 

B.  Physical,— Colour  is  increased  according  to  the  severity  of 
the  attack,  from  a  simple  bright  pink  to  a  Hvid  scarlet,  and  with 
exaggeration  of  the  calibre  and  distinctness  of  the  superficial  capil- 
laries. The  coloration  varies  also  greatly  in  different  portions  of  the 
inflamed  region.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  is,  as  a  rule, 
the  most  heightened  in  colour,  though  sometimes  only  the  soft 
palate  will  be  hyperiemic;  while  in  other  cases  the  surface  of  the 
tonsils  may  be  the  sole  portion  of  abnormal  hue.  The  uvula  and 
fences  may  be  translucent  from  cedema,  and  the  hyperiemia  in  this 
region  is  always  greater  than  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  pharynx. 

Form,  etc.,  is  modified  according  to  the  amount  of  submucous 
or  serous  infiltration.  The  .surface  texture  is  at  first  shiny  and 
smooth ;  later  it  becomes  thickened  and  velvety,  or  roughened 
and  granulated,  owing  to  prominence  of  hypertrophied  glandules. 
Loss  of  tissue  is  rare,  unless  the  attack  be  due  to  toxic  or  traumatic 
causes. 

Secretion  is  at  first  arrested,  causing  the  throat  to  feel  dry  and 
rough,  or  as  if  a  hair  were  in  the  throat ;  later,  it  becomes  viscid 
and  tenacious  ;  and,  lastly,  muco-purulent  or  purulent.  I  am  in 
agreement  with  *  Beverley  Robinson  in  not  recognising  fibrinous 
exudations  as  usual  or  even  occasional  concomitants  of  a  pharyn- 
gitis or  tonsillitis,  unless  the  inflammation  be  septic  or  traumatic 
in  origin,  on  this  point  differing  from  ^Bosworth.  I  am  even 
inclined  to  suspect  the  simple  catarrhal  origin  of  the  attack  when 
cedema  extends  beyond  moderate  infihration  of  the  extremity 
of  the  uvula. 

Both  Cohen  and  Bosworth  describe  a  '  Common  Membranous 
Sore  Throat,'  each  author  agreeing  to  give  an  almost  verbally 
exact  portraiture;  but  it  is  not  familiar  to  me,  and  must  be  rare 
in  this  country.  It  is  said  to  be  an  acute  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  pharynx,  characterised  by  the  eventual 
exudation  of  a  fibrinous  material  which  coagulates  on  the  surface 
of  the  membrane  into  a  pellicle  or  pseudo-membrane,  and  is 
oftentimes  mistaken  for  diphtheria.  The  accompanying  drawing 
(Fig.  CII.)  represents  the  nearest  approach  to  such  a  condition 
that  I  have  myself  encountered. 

It  WM  taken  from  ihe  throat  of  a  gentleman  aged  foily,  who  had  suffered  from  ncute 
rheuinatisni  at  seventeen,  and  had  recently  relonicd  from  Australia  after  a  residence  there  of 
over  Iwenly  years.  During  ihnt  (Jme  he  had  occasionally  suffered  from  pleuroilynia  and 
flying  muscular  pains,  but  from  no  setioui  rheumatic  attack  nor  from  sore  throat.  The 
illness  for  which  he  applied  lo  me  occurred  on  the  first  approach  of  damp  and  cold 
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wealher  in  ths  aulumn  aTler  his  return  home.  He  complained  of  excrnciating  pain  i 
swallowing  anil  lalliing,  and  on  examination  the  whole  of  the  aoft  palate  wai  leen  to  t 
ntensely  iaflamed,  swollen,  and  relaxed,  with  enlargement  and  blocking  of  the  glaodnle: 
and  very  smalt,  easily  dislodged  pelliclet  < 
fibrinous  exudation,  with  •ome  inflammator 
areola.  There  «raa  no  eridence  at  a  tepti 
origin,  but  complaint  ivas  made  of  a  genen 
aching  of  the  body  ■  like  rhcumalisin.'  Ht 
tonsils  were  not  aflected.  I  preiciibed  apt 
rients,  salicylate  of  soda,  local  appUotioo  t 
cocaine,  and  the  sucking  of  ice  in  soia) 
pieces.     The  attack  subsided  in  a  very  fet 

In  many  respects  this  case  re 
sembles  the  accepted  descriptioi 
of  herpes  of  the  pharynx,  bu 
there  was  no  manifestation  on  tin 
lips  or  elsewhere,  nor  had  the  patient  ever  suffered  from  herpes 
The  exudation  was  moreover  bilateral. 

C.  Miscellaneous.  External  and  General. — The  usual  con 
stitutionat,  premonitorj-,  and  concurrent  symptoms  of  inflam 
matory  catarrh  are  always  present,  though  they  are  greath 
modified  according  to  the  severity  of  the  local  disease.  Thi 
temperature  at  the  onset  is  often  increased  out  of  proportion  t( 
the  gravity  of  the  attack — this  especially  in  the  case  of  younj 
children ;  the  digestive  system  is  almost  invariably  at  fault,  th< 
bowels  being  constipated,  the  urine  highly-coloured  and  loadet 
with  lithates,  the  tongue  furred,  and  the  breath  fouL  There  i 
frequently  co-existing  pain  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  the  loins 
and  the  joints  of  the  body  generally,  and  headache  is  an  almos 
constant  symptom. 

CommemoratiTe. — The  disposition  to  pharyngeal  catarrh  i 
often  inherited;  and,  as  already  stated,  is  not  unfrequently  asso 
ciated  with  the  scrofulous,  arthritic  or  darthous  diathesis. 

Prognosis  is  favourable,  unless  suppuration  of  deeper  tissue 
(pharyngeal  abscess)  supervenes,  or  unless  the  inflammation  ex 
tends  to  the  larynx.  When  sore  throat  passes  into  a  '  head  cold, 
the  prognosis  is  always  favourable.  Convalescence  is  frequent); 
delayed  by  the  disease  becoming  chronic. 

Treatment  :  Constitutional. — Free  purgation,  especially  b; 
salines  preceded  by  some  form  of  mercury,  is  in  my  opinion  ai 
indispensable  first  step ;  aconite  in  one-drop  doses  (Form.  86) 
until  circulation  is  lowered  and  perspiration  induced,  or  the  sali 
cylates  with  chlorate  of  potash  or  sodium  (Form.  98),  each  actini 
well  where  the  inflammation  is  associated  with  rheumatism.    Al 
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other  constitutional  states  predisposing  to  or  accompanying  the 
local  inflammation  require  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  lines  of 
general  therapeutics.  Frankel  advises  quinine  in  the  early 
stages,  believing  that  it  often  cuts  short  an  attack.  During 
convalescence,  alkalies,  with  vegetable  tonics  (Form.  97),  are 
generally  indicated.  To  these  arsenic  and  nux  vomica  may  often 
be  usefully  added. 

LocaL — Guaiacum   lozenges  (Form.  21)   relieve  capillary  en- 
gorgement;   and,  probably,  also  act  constitutionally  where  the 
diathesis   is    arthritic.      Ice    taken    in    small    pieces  is  always 
grateful ;  but  in  some  cases  mouth-washes  or  gargles  of  warm 
water  more   or  less   medicated   are   preferred.      In   pharyngeal 
disease,  steam    inhalations   are    almost    always    fatiguing,   and 
seldom  afford  proportionate  relief.     Caustic  applications,  though 
still    much    in    vogue,   have    not    afforded,  in    my  experience, 
sufficient  mitigation  of  suffering  to  compensate  for  the  discomfort 
they  occasion ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  astringents,  except 
^  t:he  earliest  stages.     Glycerine  of  tannin,  so  commonly  applied, 
*cts  usually  as  an  irritant,  on  account  of  the  attraction  of  the 
glycerine  for  the  fluid  elements  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
o^cause,  as  has  recently  been  proved,  tannin  does  not  contract, 
'^t:  dilates  the  bloodvessels.    The  use  of  a  hand-ball  spray  of  cold 
^"^^ter  is  a  measure  perfectly  innocuous,  and  in  many  cases  acts 
S*"^tefully  and  beneficially.     Externally,  wet  compresses   are  of 
ff'^at  service.      Strong  counter-irritants  are  decidedly  harmful, 
^^X",  in  my  practice,  are  leeches  ever  employed. 

Operative. — If  oedema  be  excessive,  scarification  may  be  called 
"^i*,  or  ablation  of  the  uvula  may  be  necessary,  on  account  of 
^^  actual  discomfort  it  occasions,  or  of  the  irritation  of  the 
^^■ynx  that  it  induces.  Removal  of  the  relaxed  tissue  is,  how- 
^v^^r,  better  deferred  until  subsidence  of  the  acute  stage,  from  the 
possible  tendency  to  sloughing,  and  because  during  an  inflamma- 
tory attack  it  is  not  easy  to  judge  how  much  should  be  removed. 

Diet. — Unless  the  patient  show  signs  of  exhaustion,  food  should 
not  be   given   at   more   frequent  intervals  than  usual,  although 
refreshing  beverages  and  simple  succulent  fruits  may  be  allowed 
ia  moderation.   In  order  to  give  rest  to  the  function  of  deglutition, 
^1  food  should  be  bland,  semi-solid,  and  warm.     Stimulants  are 
by  no  means  necessary,  the  favourite  port-wine  treatment  of  tra- 
dition being  a  fallacy. 

Hygiene. — Predisposing  causes,  being  carefully  ascertained, 
iQost  be  naturally  guarded  against,  and  in  children  the  most 
likdy  predisponent  causes  should  be  promptly  and  thoroughly 
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obviated.  Spring  and  autumn  being  most  favourable  to  this 
form  of  angina,  patients  should  particularly  guard  against  the  too 
sudden  changing  of  their  clothing  and  variations  of  their  habits  of 
life  indicated  by  the  alternation  of  season.  Of  all  things  the 
subjects  of  catarrhal  sore  throat  should  avoid  constipation.  When 
attacks  are  frequently  recurrent,  a  course  of  treatment  at  Aix-les- 
Bains  bas  a  powerful  effect  in  diminishing  the  patient's  liability. 
Cold  baths,  and  especially  external  local  douching  with  cold  salt 
and  water,  appear  to  act  as  prophylactics  against  'catching  sore 
throat ;'  but  in  subjects  who  suffer  from  defective  circulation, 
such  Spartan  treatment  is  by  no  means  to  be  recommended,  and 
warm  baths,  with  cold  douching,  or  the  standing  in  hot  water 
during  the  drying  of  the  body  after  a  cold  bath,  will  often  be 
preferably  employed.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  usefully  hinted 
that  in  many  cases  the  sea  or  river  bath,  as  taken  in  this  country, 
is  not  only  contra-indicated,  but  is  positively  injurious. 


PHLEGMONOUS  PHARYNGITIS  ;   (EDEMATOUS    PHARYNGITIS  ; 
SUPPURATING  PHARYNGITIS;  HOSPITAL  SORE  THROAT. 

These  terms  have  been  variously  applied  to  that  form  of  acute 
pharyngitis  which  occurs  in  persons  whose  system  has  become 
much  reduced  by  hard  work  under  exceedingly  unfavourable 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  inspired  atmosphere,  as  we!!  as,  in 
some  instances,  of  food  and  water  supply.  Thus,  amongst  its 
causes  may  be  mentioned  work  in  the  dissecting-room,  absorption 
of  septic  material  from  unhealthy  wounds,  the  nursing  of  patients 
suffering  from  erysipelas  and  various  fevers,  exposure  to  bad 
drainage,  drinking  unhealthy  water,  etc. 

Probably  the  pharj'ngitis  sometimes  occurring  in  patients 
suffering  from  small-pos,  typhus,  and  typhoid  fevers,  is  really  of 
this  nature.  The  angina  of  scarlet  fever,  however,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  symptom,  occurring  at  an  early  period  in 
the  course  of  the  disease.  Nor  have  I  found  this  septic  form  of 
pharyngeal  inflammation  to  be  often  associated  with  either  syphilis 
or  tuberculosis. 

A  variety  of  phan,'ngitis  which  may  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  category  of  phlegmonous  inflammations,  but  not  often 
seen  in  our  country,  is  that  described  by  'Stoerk  as  Chronic 
bleiitiorrhcca,  and  is  endemic  in  Poland,  Galicia,  and  Wallachia, 
It  first  makes  its  appearance  in  the  nose  and  naso-pharjnx  in  a 
form  similar  to  the  ozs:na  of  hereditary  syphilis,  and  slowly 
extends  downwards  through  the  pharynx,  larynx,  and  in  e.\ceptional 
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cases  even  to  the  trachea  and  its  bifurcations.  The  inflammation 
is  of  the  phlegmonous  type  ;  the  secretions  are  muco-purulent  in 
character,  and  are  probably  the  vehicle  for  the  spread  of  the 
disease,  which  in  its  whole  aspect  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  an 
cariy  throat  affection  of  syphilis,  with  this  important  difference, 
however — ^that  the  ulcerations  are  sluggish,  unaccompanied  by 
rapid  loss  of  tissue,  and  are  entirely  unaffected  by  specific 
treatment. 

The  particular  diagnostic  sign  of  phlegmonous  pharyngitis  is 
that  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  areolar  tissue,  but  generally 
extends  to  the  deeper  structures,  leading  to  suppuration,  which 
may  involve  the  submucous  tissues,  and  may  burrow  either  be- 
neath the  deep  cervical  fascia,  or  may  point  and  open  into  the 
(esophagus.     Or,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  the  oedematous 
inflammation  extends  to  the  larj'nx,  to  the  imminent  danger  of 
suffocation.     It  is  very  apt  to  take  on  a  sloughing  character,  and 
as  SI  result,  severe  and  even  fatal  haemorrhages  may  occur. 

The  tonsils  in  phlegmonous  pharyngitis  are  always,  from  the 
first,  highly  inflamed  and  greatly  swollen,  so  much  so  that  the 
disease  may  at  first  be  mistaken  for  a  tonsillitis.  Differing  firom 
^liat  occurs  to  the  other  tissues  of  the  pharynx,  the  tonsillar 
fl^flammation  is  principally  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  peri- 
tox^sillar  connective-tissue,  and  does  not,  as  a  rule,  extend  to 
tli^  parenchyma  or  gland  structure  itself.     The  tonsillar  s\velling 

• 

^  Osually  bilateral — a  diagnostic  point  of  distinction  from  ordinary 
l^iinsy — and  may  be  so  extreme  as  to  seriously  threaten  life  by 
^X'cct  obstruction  of  respiration,  both  naso-pharyngeal  and  oral. 
f*l^e  act  of  swallowing  is  equally  distressful,  and  may  become  im- 
possible.     Ulceration   may  take   place  from   the   attrition   and 
consequent  irritation  of  the  highly-inflamed  surfaces,  leading  to 
K^Bgrene  of  varying  area  and  depth.     All  the  other  symptoms  of 
*^ute  tonsillitis,  to  be  later  described,  are  present   in  an   ex- 
^gerated  degree.     The  glands  of  the  neck  are  often  most  pain- 
ty   swollen,    rendering   every   movement   of   the   head    most 
^nizing.     As  already  hinted,  this  condition  of  the  pharynx  is 
apt  to  quickly  extend  to  the  larynx,  and  to  give  rise  to  acute 
(edematous  inflammation  of  that  region. 

The  attack  is  usually  ushered  in  by  a  feeling  of  illness,  with 
languor,  headache,  etc.  Then  follows  quickly  a  rigor  with  high 
temperature,  rapid  pulse,  and  fever;  with  delirium  at  a  very 
early  period.  The  throat,  at  first  dry,  soon  becomes  clogged 
with  thick  foul  mucus,  and  acute  pain  in  deglutition  is  one  of 
the  first  local  symptoms.     The  general  course  of  the  disease. 
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when  its  origin  is  unassociated  with  some  specific  poison,  is  very 
much  that  of  erysipelas.  Some  authors  have  described  an  ery- 
sipelas of  the  throat  in  which  just  such  a  condition  of  that  organ 
as  now  described  is  found  associated  with  erysipelas  of  the  head, 
face,  or  neck.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the  etiology, 
pathology,  course  and  treatment  of  such  a  sore  throat  does  not 
differ  materially  from  that  under  present  consideration. 

Prognosis. — It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  forecast  of 
phlegmonous  pharyngitis  is  always  most  unfavourable,  there  being 
a  very  great  tendency  to  sloughing,  to  extension  of  the  disease 
into  the  larynx,  and  to  general  septicaemia.    There  are  also  the 
dangers  of  suffocation  already  alluded  to,  as  well  as  of  the  bursting 
of  abscesses  into  the  oesophagus,  the  passage  of  pus  into  the 
trachea  during  sleep,  or  of  haemorrhage  from  extension  of  ulceration 
into  some  of  the  larger  vessels  of  the  neck.    The  duration  of  the 
attack  is  from  three  days  to  a  fortnight.    Convalescence  is  always 
tedious,  and  accompanied  by  many  complications  when  suppora* 
tion  has  been  extensive.     Temporary  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of 
palate,    fauces,    and    pharynx  is  a  not  unusual    sequel.      The 
prognosis  of  an  external  erysipelas  that  extends  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  throat  is  always  most  grave. 

Treatment. — The  constitutional  symptoms  being  of  much 
greater  import  than  in  simple  pharyngitis,  general  treatment 
must  receive  special  and  prompt  attention,  local  measures  being, 
however,  by  no  means  neglected. 

Great  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  tonics,  especially  iron, 
chlorate  of  potash,  and  bark,  and  stimulants  in  large  quantities 
are  often  indicated.  Of  local  remedies,  one  of  the  first  in  import- 
ance is  the  application  of  cold  externally  by  the  Leiter  coil, 
cloths  wet  with  ice,  cold  water,  and  the  like,  and  the  sucking  of 
ice  or  taking  of  iced  drinks.  The  surgeon  is  often  tempted  to 
make  incisions  and  scarifications  to  relieve  pressure,  but  such 
wounds  almost  invariably  slough,  and  should  not  be  made  unless 
there  is  distinct  evidence  of  pus  pointing  at  the  point  to  be  incised. 
It  is  right  to  add,  however,  that  Stoerk,  Frankel,  and  Schech 
advise  free  incisions  even  where  there  be  no  pus  liberated, 
believing  that  this  measure  gives  relief  to  tension,  and  by  the 
blood-letting  diminishes  the  inflammation.  Scarification  of  the 
larynx  is  an  operation  often  recommended  in  books,  but  is  not 
easy  of  performance  when  the  fauces  are  swollen. 

Tracheotomy  is  not  unfrequently  called  for,  on  account  of 
dyspnoea  from  extension  of  oedema  into  the  larynx,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, in  too  many  instances  the  patient  fails  to  rally  after  its 
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performance.     In  cases  of  erysipelas  the  disease  will  be  almost, 
certain  to  extend  to  the  tracheal  incision. 

Where  obstruction  to  respiration  is  due  to  enlargement  of  the 
tonsils,  it  is  better  to  excise  those  glands  before  proceeding  to 
the  major  operation  of  opening  the  windpipe. 


POST-  OR  RETRO-PHARYNGEAL  ABSCESS. 

General  diffuse  suppuration  of  the  pharynx  is  fortunately  a  very 
Qimsaal  termination  of  acute  inflammatory  attacks  in  this  region. 
When  it  does  occur,  it  is  usually  in  that  form  of  sore  throat 
arising  from  the  poison  of  a  fever  or  of  a  tainted  atmosphere, 
which  has  been  already  described  under  the  heading  of  *  Phleg- 
OMMioas  Pharyngitis.' 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — Circumscribed  abscess  of  the 
pharynx  is  a  most  rare  circumstance,  and  few  surgeons  or 
specialists  can  recount  more  than  from  three  to  iive  cases  in  their 
own  individual  experience.  'Bokai,  to  whom  we  are  much  in- 
debted for  the  correction  of  many  errors  concerning  the  disease, 
only  reported  204  cases  as  occurring.in  the  Children's  Hospital,  at 
Pesth,  during  a  period  of  twenty-six  years.  Since  the  pubHcation 
of  Bokai's  monograph,  it  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the 
disease  is  mainly  one  of  childhood ;  but  for  myself,  I  may  say 
^  with  an  experience  of  twenty  years  of  out-patient  work  in 
institutions  treating  on  an  average  5,000  cases  a  year  of  disease 
in  the  region  involved,  I  have  seen  but  two  cases  which  occurred 
in  children,  as  against  four  in  adults.  By  parity  of  reasoning, 
the  cause  I  suggest  of  fallacious  deductions  in  Bokai*s  statistics, 
namely,  the  specialized  narrowness  of  his  sphere  of  observations, 
niight  be  adduced  against  my  somewhat  opposed  experience  ;  but 
this  could  be  true  only  in  degree,  for  children,  even  infants,  if 
suffering  from  throat  symptoms,  are  brought  to  Throat  Hospitals 
in  large  numbers. 

Formerly,  retro-pharyngeal  abscess  was  supposed  to  be  almost 
always  associated  with  caries  of  one  or  more  cervical  vertebrae,  or 
of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx ;  but  it  is  now  conceded  that  but 
few  are  due  to  this  cause,  and  it  is  generally  recognised  as  due 
to  a  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  loose  connective-tissue 
between  the  pharynx  and  the  vertebral  column,  or  of  that  between 
the  pharynx  and  larynx  ;  and  in  a  still  larger  number  of  cases  as 
a  suppurative  lymphadenitis,  the  origin  of  which  is  in  the  deep 
hmphatic  glands  which  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  second  and 
third  vertebrae,  and  which  are  particularly  large  in  the  earlier 
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years  of  life.  There  are  thus  two  distinct  classes  of  retro-pharyn- 
geal  abscess  to  be  recognised,  those  connected  with  the  soft  parts 
and  those  occurring  as  a  result  of  caries  of  the  spinal  column.  I 
agree  with  ^Leiferts,  that  nasal  disease  is  but  a  rare  cause  of  the 
affection  under  notice,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  aural  affec- 
tions, sometimes  quoted  as  etiological  factors  of  post-pharyngeal 
suppuration.  But  very  few  cases  occur  as  sequelae  of  other 
diseases,  those  reported  being  generally  observed  as  a  complica- 
tion of  scarlet  fever,  of  diphtheria,  and  of  acute  suppuration  of 
the  middle  ear.  Other  causes  are  traumatism  of  a  foreign 
body,  and  metastasis,  of  which  ^Nelaton  has  reported  examples 
in  connection  with  perinaeal  suppuration.  A  case  is  at  present 
(November,  1886)  under  the  care  of  my  colleague.  Dr.  Dundas 
Grant,  in  which  the  first  cause  was  lodgment  of  a  fish*bone. 
This  was  followed  by  abscess  and  post-pharyngeal  sinus,  necrosis 
of  vertebra,  and  later  by  pyaemia.  The  dyscrasiae  predisposing 
to  the  disease  are  scrofula  and  syphilis.  I  have  seen  two  cases 
in  adults,  in  whom  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  a  venereal 
history,  and  in  these  the  malady  appeared  to  be  due  to  exposure 
to  wet  and  cold,  with  indifferent  general  surroundings  of  food 
and  dwelling-place. 

Symptoms  :  A.  Functional. — The  local  signs  are  not  often 
manifested  until  the  disease  has  made  considerable  advance.  The 
chief  sign  is  that  of  dysphagia,  the  swelling  causing  a  mechanical 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  food ;  this  is  not,  however,  an  in- 
variable sign.  Coupled  with  it  there  is  possibly  djrspnoea,  especially 
if  the  abscess  presses  against  the  larynx,  or  induces  oedema  of  the 
glottis.  The  respiration  is  almost  always  stertorous,  and  when 
the  larynx  is  complicated  it  is  stridulous.  Cough  of  the  nature 
recognised  as  due  to  the  effort  to  clear  the  throat  of  a  foreign 
body  is  a  common  evidence,  and  especially  when  the  post-pharyn- 
geal obstruction  presses  against  the  larynx,  or  when  there  is 
secondary  cedematous  laryngitis;  the  voice  is  thick  and  void 
of  nasal  resonance.  All  functional  efforts  are  followed  by  extreme 
general  exhaustion.  A  very  characteristic  symptom,  when 
there  is  vertebral  disease,  is  the  pain  occasioned  by  movement 
of  the  head  on  the  spinal  column,  causing  the  patient  to 
keep  the  head  quite  stiff  when  the  abscess  is  in  the  middle  line, 
or  to  incline  it  away  from  the  affected  side  when  the  suppuration 
is  situated  in  one  or  other  lateral  space.  In  children  convulsions 
and  spasms  are  not  unfrequently  witnessed. 

B.  Physical. — With  the  reflected  hght  of  the  frontal  mirror  a 
large  swelling  may  often  be  observed,  the  diagnosis,  especially  in 
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the  case  of  adults,  being  assisted  by  use  of  the  laryngeal  mirror ; 
palpation  with  the  index-finger  will  show  the  tumour  to  be  of 
•  dou^y/  semi-elastic  consistence ;  by  the  same  means  the 
presence  of  pus  may  be  frequently  determined.  Examination  by 
this  method  should  never  be  neglected.  It  presents  no  difficulty, 
if  the  finger-guard  be  employed,  and  does  not  appear  to  require 
pre-administration  of  chloroform,  as  has  been  advised  by  some 
aathors. 

Prognosis  is  very  grave  where  there  is  spinal  caries,  but  cases 
have  not  been  wanting  of  a  favourable  termination.  In  children 
there  is  also  the  additional  risk  of  suffocation  from  bursting  of  the 
abscess  during  sleep.  The  most  favourable  prospect  is  afforded 
in  those  cases  in  which  early  diagnosis  being  made,  prompt  pre- 
cautions are  taken  against  any  such  danger. 

Treatment. — Some  surgeons  recommend  great  caution  in 
the  evacuation  of  pus  in  these  cases ;  but  I  have  seen  no 
untoward  result  from  a  free  opening  with  the  laryngeal  lancet. 
The  only  precautions  necessary  are,  first,  to  keep  the  incision  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  mesial  line,  so  as  to  avoid  wounding 
the  internal  carotid,  and  then  to  incline  the  patient*s  head  for- 
ward so  as  to  prevent  passage  of  pus  into  the  larj'nx.  Artificial 
feeding  by  an  oesophageal  tube  may  be  required  for  a  lengthened 
period,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  fistulous  com- 
monication  with  the  larynx.  Iodide  of  iron,  with  cod-liver  oil, 
etc.,  is  almost  always  serviceable  as  an  aid  to  convalescence,  and 
other  suitable  constitutional  remedies  are  to  be  administered 
wherever  the  dyscrasiae  give  the  practitioner  indications  of  their 
requirement. 

SUBACUTE  PHARYNGITIS  (Fig.  13,  Plate  II.). 

All  the  functional  symptoms  of  the  acute  disease,  modified  in 
intensity,  are  present  in  this  form.  It  is  often  seen  in  association 
ymih  the  milder  exanthemata,  as  chicken-pox,  measles,  and  rotheln 
(Fig.  16,  Plate  II.).  When  associated  with  eczema,  herpes,  or 
aphtha,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the  prefatory  remarks  of 
this  chapter,  the  type  is  generally  of  the  subacute  grade. 

Symptoms  :  A.  Subjective. — ^Voice  is  easily  fatigued  and 
somewhat  hoarse,  due  to  laryngeal  irritation,  and  it  may  be  to 
rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  muscles. 

Cough  is  tickling  and  irritable,  but  seldom  or  never  painful. 

Deglutition  is,  without  being  exactly  painful,  performed  with 
undue  consciousness,  and  there  is  a  frequent  desire  to  swallow 
the  saliva,  or  to  exercise  the  muscles  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx. 
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Pain  is  neither  constant  nor  acute,  and  varies  greatly  with  the 
temperament  of  the  individual. 

B.  Physical. — Colour  is  increased,  but  by  no  means  uniformly, 
over  the  whole  surface :  for  instance,  the  pillars  of  fauces  and 
uvula  may  be  hyperiemtc,  while  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  normal ; 
or  one  side  of  the  throat  only  may  be  red,  while  the  other  is 
unaffected. 

There  may  be  some  swelling  and  thickening,  and  there  is 
generally  some  disorder  of  secretion,  it  being  increased  in  quantity, 
and  changed  in  quality  from  a  clear  viscidity  to  a  thick  yellowish, 
or  even  greenish  fluid.  When  associated  with  the  exanthemata 
above  mentioned,  the  cutaneous  manifestations  will  be  reproduced 
with  slight  modifications  on  the  mucous  membrane.  Constitu- 
tional symptoms  are  but  of  slight  importance. 

Treatment  being  commenced,  as  is  always  necessary,  with 
purgatives,  may  be  almost  confined  to  local  measures.  Guaiacum 
lozenges  (Form.  21)  are  most  suitable  if  there  is  any  soreness, 
or  if  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  are  inflamed  :  astringent  lozenges 
(Form.  12,  16,  17,  and  23)  and  gargles  (Form.  5)  are  indicated  if 
the  pendulous  soft  palate  be  the  region  affected. 

With  reference  to  prophylaxis,  no  person  liable  to  these  attacks, 
seeing  the  part  digestion  plays  in  them,  should  take  sparkling 
wines,  beer,  or  any  fluid  containing  partially  fermented  sub- 
stances. I  am  also  in  the  habit  of  forbidding  pastry,  preserves, 
and  root  vegetables,  as  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  radishes. 

The  hygienic  directions  recommended  to  persons  subject  to 
the  acute  form  of  sore  throat  are  also  to  be  observed  by  those 
subject  to  the  milder  attacks. 


CHRON'IC  PHARYNGITIS— CLERGYMAN'S  OR  VOICE-USER'S  SORE 

THROAT  (Figs.  14,  15, 18,  and  19,  Plate  II.,  and  Fig.  na,  Plate  XHI.)- 

This  form  of  pharyngitis  must  not  be  confounded  with  chronic 
'follicular'  tonsillitis,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  but  from  which  it  is 
quite  distinct.  It  may  occur  simply  as  a  sequel  of  the  acute  or 
subacute  form,  or  it  may  be  caused  by  one  or  other  of  the 
influences  about  to  be  mentioned.  It  may  be  present  simply 
as  a  more  or  less  general  congestion  (Plate  II.,  Fig.  14),  with 
thickening  of  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  and  having  no  distinctive 
features,  except  its  chronicity,  from  the  subacute  form  (Fig.  13), 
or  the  throat  may  present  the  appearances  which  have  led  to 
the  use  of  the  various  terms^ — granular,  glandular,  follicular,  or 
herpetic  phar>'ngitis  (Figs,  18  and  ig).    Looking  on  the  pathology 
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of  the  disease  as  one  of  venous  congestion,  leading  to  perversion 
of  secretion  with  more  or  less  enlargement  of  the  follicles  of  the 
phar}'ngeal  mucous  membrane,  I  do  not  recognise  these  distinc- 
tions, and  propose  to  consider  all  these  disorders  under  one 
heading.  Equally  misleading  are  such  subdivisions  as  hyper- 
trophic and  exudative.  ^^Morell- Mackenzie,  in  detailing  the 
objective  symptoms  of  *  Clergyman's  Sore  Throat,*  gives  a 
description  of  an  *  exudative  form  of  follicular  pharyngitis,*  which 
is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  very  fair  picture  of  so-called  follicular 
tonsillitis,  with  which  he  in  so  many  words  confuses  it.  But  it 
need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  in  etiology,  pathologj',  and  other 
indications  for  treatment,  the  two  diseases  are  quite  distinct ;  and 
their  consideration  as  one  is  surprising  in  an  author  who  seldom 
errs  on  the  side  of  generalization. 

Etiology. — Chronic  pharyngitis  may,  in  a  measure,  be  due  to 

disorders  of  either  the  glandular,  the  nervous,  or  the  digestive 

sj'stem ;   thus  its  causation  may  be  connected   indiscriminately 

with  phthisis,  with  venereal  excesses,  or  with  chronic  alcoholism  ; 

(Arer-use  of  tobacco  is  also  assigned  as  a  cause,  and  in  such  cases 

it  Vrill  often  be  found  that  the  subject  has  been  in  the  habit  of 

frequently  expectorating  during  smoking,  and  has  thus  perverted 

the  normal  secretion.     In  other  cases,  the  pharyngitis  may  be  due 

to   the  effect  of  nicotine  on  the  vaso-motor  system  ;  or,  again,  it 

nia.y  be  induced  by  direct  irritation  of  particles  of  tobacco,  as  in 

sntaff-takers.   With  respect  to  the  connection  between  pharyngitis 

**^cl  certain  diatheses  and  diseases  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 

^either  acne  nor  herpes,  according  to  my  experience,  plays  an 

innportant  part  as  a  cause,  as  has  been  stated  by  "  Isambert  and 

<>ther  French  authors.     I  have  found  many  patients  the  subject 

^f  chronic  pharyngitis  who  were  not  subject  to  any  form  of  acne 

^r  herpes;  but  seeing  that  such  affections,  as  well  as  granular 

Phalangitis,  are  due,  in  some  measure,  to  disorder  of  the  portal 

Circulation  or  to  vaso-motor  weakness,  it  is  not  surprising  that 

^^ey  should  sometimes  co-exist.     Whereas,  however,  these  skin 

affections  require  little  or  no  local  treatment,  it  is  certain  that  no 

form  of  exclusively  constitutional  remedy  will  remove  granulations 

from  a  chronically  congested  pharynx. 

Among  the  most  prolific  causes  of  chronic  pharyngitis  must  be 
reckoned  improper  use  of  the  voice.  By  this  expression  must  be 
understood  not  simply  improper  voice-production,  improper  use 
orover-exertionof  voice,  which  may  mean  forcing — an  act  entirely 
controlled  by  the  pharynx — but  also  use  of  the  voice,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly  produced,  at  improper  periods ;  for  instance, 
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public  speaking,  during  catarrhal  attacks,  as  in  clergymen  and 
actors,  with  whom  the  exercise  of  the  function  is  a  professional 
necessity;  in  inclement  ^veather,  or  under  unfavourable  circum- 
stances of  surrounding  noise,  causing  the  individual  to  speak  in  too 
loud  a  voice,  as  with  military  men  on  the  field  of  battle,  open-air 
preachers  and  politicians,  auctioneers  in  the  dust  of  sale-rooms, 
and  hawkers  and  costermongers  exposed  to  the  influence  of  noisy 
streets  and  vehicles.  Certain  it  is  that  this  affection  occurs  more 
frequently  in  professionaUy  voice-using  subjects  who  have  not,  as 
a  rule,  had  proper  voice -training.  The  particular  faults  in  voice- 
production,  giving  rise  to  chronic  pharyngitis,  have  been  dwelt 
on  by  us  at  great  length  in  Voice,  Song,  and  Speech.  They  have 
been  well  described  by  '^Carl  Seiler  as  due  to  repeated  transgres- 
sion of  the  natural  limits  of  the  normal  registers  of  the  voice,  and 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  pathological  process  has  been  accurately 
explained  by  him, 

Finally,  it  seems  to  be  almost  universally  admitted  that  chronic 
pharyngitis  very  frequently  owes  its  origin  to  oft-recurring  acute 
attacks. 

Pathology. — Chronic  pharyngitis  differs  from  the  acute  form, 
not  only  as  regards  its  duration  and  course,  but  also  in  as  much 
as  the  hyperiemia  is  less  intense  and  less  diffuse,  and  is  not  ac- 
companied by  so  much  general  swelling.  On  the  other  hand, 
enlargement  of  the  glandules  in  isolated  groups,  or  in  large 
patches,  is  oftener  observed  during  chronic  than  during  acute 
inflammation  in  this  region  ;  and  engorgement  of  the  superficial 
veins  of  the  pharynx — a  condition  never  present  in  acute  catarrh 
— is  (juite  common  in  the  chronic  form.  The  morbid  process  by 
which  a  throat  arrives  at  a  chronically  inflamed  condition  has 
been  touched  on  in  treating  of  its  causation.  In  vocal  cases  it 
appears  to  be  purely  of  the  nature  of  a  glandu'ar  hypertrophy,  the 
result  of  an  over-loading  of  the  vessels  by  misdirected  force ;  in 
others  by  causes  which  diminish  vaso-motor  control.  Concurrently 
with  this  overgrowth,  the  secreted  material  becomes  changed  in 
character,  being  first  excessive  in  quantity,  then  deficient  in  fluid 
elements,  and  finally  diminished  in  both  quantity  and  moisture. 
This  last  condition  represents  the  dr>-  stage — Pharyngitis  sicca — 
which  has  also  received  as  synonymous  the  term  atrophica,  because 
at  this  period  of  the  disease  there  is  a  distinct  wasting  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  of  the  glandular  structures  of  the  diseased 
region,  the  atrophy  being  limited  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx,  and  to  the  naso-pharyngeal  cavity  and  its  contents. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  atrophy  is  an  advanced  stage  of 
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the  h\'pertrophic  inflammation,  and  never  occurs  as  a  primary 
affection,  though  the  process  does  not  attack  all  parts  equal!}-; 
and  wasted  tracts  will  often  be  observed  side  by  side  with  hyper- 
tiophied  granulations. 

There  is  a  variety  of  pharyngitis  which  has  not  been  described 
bj-  «niters  of  this  country,  but  has  for  some  years  been  de- 
nominated by  Continental  specialists  as  Pharyngitis  lateralis 
)cj^rtropkica.  This  term  is  not  to  be  confounded  as  simply 
representing  a  condition  opposed  to  that  of  atrophic  pharyngitis, 
since  it  is  Umited  by  its  sponsors  to  inflammatory  thickening  of 
the  lateral  bands.  Since  my  attention  was  drawn  to  it,  I  have 
been  on  the  look-out  for  such  a  lesion  as  representing  a  separate 
variety  of  pharyngeal  inflammation,  and  my  impression  is  that  its 
claim  to  this  distinction  has  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  Never- 
theless it  is  certainly  true  that  in  obstinate  cases  of  chronic 
pharjngitis  one  may  sometimes  see  a  persistent  redness  with 
swelling,  either  continuous  or  beadlike,  of  the  tissues  immediately 
behind  the  posterior  pillars,  in  the  situation  of  the  salpingo- 
pharj'ngeal  fold  ;  and  I  have  observed  this  condition  particularly 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  inflammatory  process  has  extended 
^oog  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  has  led  to  defect  of  hearing.  But 
I  hardly  think  that  such  a  lesion  is  ever  seen  as  an  early  or 
separate  manifestation  of  a  chronic  pharyngitis.  In  my  judgment 
it  simply  represents  a  variety  of  degree,  or  an  advanced  stage  of 
the  general  pharyngeal  inflammation.  Nor,  to  anticipate  some- 
what, have  we  found  it  necessary  to  advise — as  is  done  by  our 
Continental  confreres — the  cutting  away  bodily  by  the  knife,  or 
^'luJesale  destruction  by  the  cautery-,  of  these  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced hypertrophies  of  normal  structures. 

The  iccompanylng  tlrawing  {Fig.  CHI.)  illustrates  this  condilion.  [1  will  he  seen  Ihal 
"ilh  ihc  excciilion  of  a  few  gtanulalions  in  the  centre  of  the  posterior  wall,  the  intlanii;ia- 
lion  ii  contineil  10  the  pans  above  indicated.     The  subject  was  a  clergyman,  agcil  forly, 

■^  W  been  unilcr  my  care  four  years  — -., 

P^'iouily   for   chronic   relaxation   o(   his  _^  =, 

("■ta.  ml  rarix  at  the  base  of  the  tongue. 

TW  Bvnla    had    been    tciluceil    am!    the 

'»ricote    veins     dcstroycil      by     galva 

*»»leiT.  """i  Ihe  ci 


'■■■cllie  (lalicnl  > 

tigtiletn  months 

"Vt,  in  aitdiiion   (o  the   fact   that   his 

*W1.  -«  a   large  one.     He  confessed         ^"'-  ^""'"lat^'raus. 
1^  Ite  had  used  his  voice  oa  several  oc- 

'^■i'M  vith  great  effort.    The  immediate  cause  of  his  breakdown  wa^  the  perl 
^fo-ji  tctviccl  without  any  aid  in  one  day,  eight  days  previous  <u  his  visit. 
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mine  to  mc  his  voice  was  almost  entirely  g«mc,  and  in  conswiucnre  uf  pcriphcfM 
f*.  *r^  ^^  jjjg  superior  Iao*ngcal  ncr\e,  there  was  almost  constant  spnsimnlic  ctjjjK. 
which  had  preventffi  him  from  sleeping  fur  three  nights.  He  also  fxiH-ritiiCfil  \>a,\n  sn  i 
^sensation  of  rawness ;  this  last  lieing  j)ro(lucc<l,  as  he  thought,  by  the  incessant  c-\:gh. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  influence  of  tobacco  in  producint: 
hronic  pharyngitis,  and  the  subject  has  received  detailed  di?cu5- 
sion  bv  nie  in  a  separate   mono^Taph  already  quoted.     It  is  of 
'  t eres't  to  record  that  "Ramon  de  la  Sota,  of  Seville,  describes 
[  varieties  of  pharj'ngitis,  which  he  considers  as  the  direct 
tholoeical  effects  of  the  action  of  tobacco.     They  are  of  three 
{^  1      (i)  An  erythema,  occurring  for  the  most  part  in  persons 
•ho  do  not  smoke  excessively,  or  who,  without    smoking,  arc 
h  bitually  accustomed  to  an  atmosphere  charged  with  tobacco- 
ke     He  has  often  witnessed  this  appearance  in  the  case  of 
1  dies  whose  fathers,    husbands,   sons,  or   brothers   are   always 
mokinff  in  their  presence — as  is  the  custom  in  Spain,  where  one 
A  es  not  deprive  himself  of  his  cigar  either  at  table,  in  the  drawing- 
or  even  in  the  bedroom.     This  observation  is  in   direct 
ontradiction  to  the  less  practical  suggestion  of  Cohen,  founded, 
resumabl}*,  on  less  extensive  experience,  that  *  a  cause  of  this 
kind  must  be  very  infrecjuent  in  females,  even  in  regions  where 
vomen  smoke.'   (2)  The  vesicular  form,  met  with  in  those  smoking 
strong  cigars,  and  who  also  chew.     This  condition  is  one  of  some 
acuteness,  lasting   about  a  fortnight,  and  then   returning  to  a 
chronic  erythema,  or  proceeding  to  the   more  advanced   stage, 
/O  the  granular  form,  which  is  observed  not  only  in  inveterate 
smokers,  but  in   the  makers  of  cigars  and   cigarettes,   who  live 
constantly  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  the  dust  and  emana- 
tions of  Jhe  tobacco-plant.     It  is  also  seen  in  snuff-takers.     The 
special  symptoms  are  a  constant  dryness,  with  persistent  desire 
to  clear  the  throat  of  a  foreign  substance  and  a  steady  deteriora- 
tion of  voice,  which  becomes  veiled  and  toneless. 

Symptoms  :  A.  Flnctional.— The  Voice  is  hoarse,  often  jerky 
and  altogether  out  of  control.  This  is  not  from  any  want  of  power 
of  co-ordination  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  nor  often  from  any  con- 
gestion of  the  vocal  cords,  which  condition  may  or  may  not  be 
present,  but  from  spasm  of  the  pharynx,  and  by  irritation  of  the 
superior  laryngeal  nerve  from  a  similar  condition  of  the  tensors  of 
the  vocal  cords.  The  voice  becomes  very  (juickly  fatigued,  and 
suffers  deterioration  the  longer  it  is  exercised,  so  that  a  clerg>man 
after  his  third  service  will  hardly  be  able  to  speak  above  a  whisper, 
and  will  remain  cjuite  hoarse  for  a  day  or  two.  Such  trouble  is 
more  freiiuent  in  those  subjects  who  use  the  voice  onlv  occa- 
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siooally;  thus,  a  clergj-man  having  daily  service,  or  a  barrister  in 
full  practice,  will  be  less  liable  to  be  affected  than  he  who  works 
the  voice  on  Sundays  only,  or  who  makes  but  occasional 
harangues. 

The  singing  voice  loses  in  power  at  either  limit  of  the  register, 
and  is  frequently  out  of  tune,  of  which  the  patient  is  conscious. 

Respiration. — Oral  respiration  is  unaffected,  but  nasal  breathing 
is  often  impeded  on  account  of  the  glandular  hypertrophy  extend- 
ing to  the  vault  of  the  pharynx.  Breath-taking,  in  use  of  the 
voice,  is  generally  described  as  laborious  and  painful.  Inspiration 
is  often  shallow  and  inefKcient,  and  control  of  the  breath  in 
intonation  is  inadequate. 

Cough  is  frequent,  irritable,  and  hacking,  with  expectoration 
of  pellets  of  mucus  from  the  supra-glottic  portion  of  the  larj-nx, 
and  with  occasional  streaks  of  blood  from  the  naso-pharynx ; 
epistaxis  sometimes  occurs,  and  gtves  marked  relief  to  the  local 
symptoms. 

Deglutition. — The  patient  experiences  a  frequent  desire  to 
swallow,  the  sensation  arising  not  only  from  the  presence  of 
quasi-foreign  bodies,  but  also  from  an  impulse  to  get  rid  of 
accumulated  mucus.  Palu  is  e.xpcrienced  in  swallowing  hot 
Suids  and  piquant  dishes. 

The  senses  of  smell  and  of  taste  are  but  very  slightly  affected, 
unless  the  disease  has  extended  to  the  naso-pharynx. 

Hearing  is  frequently  impaired,  from  the  collection  of  viscid 
secretion  about  the  pharyngeal  orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tubes, 
and  occasionally  from  extension  of  the  congestion  or  inflamma- 
tion to  the  middle  ear. 

Pain  is  by  no  means  a  constant  or  ordinary  symptom  of  chronic 
phar\-ngitis  independently  of  the  fatigue  experienced  on  functional 
exercise,  but  occasionally  the  sensation  of  a  foreign  body  and  the 
discomfort  of  spasmodic  muscular  contraction  is  so  extreme  as  to 
constitute  real  distress,  and  to  even  prevent  the  patient  resting  at 
night. 

B.  Phvsical. — With  regard  to  the  local  condition  of  the  surface 
in  this  disease,  some  authors  describe  it  as  one  of  ulceration  with 
granulations.  This  is  a  mistake  ;  there  is  no  ulceration.  There 
is  frequent  depression  from  atrophy  of  some  portions  of  the 
submucous  tissue,  with  elevation  of  other  parts  from  presence  of 
weak  granulations,  but  nowhere  is  there  actual  loss  of  surface- 
tissue.  This  atrophy  of  submucosa  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  track  leading  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  (show- 
ing as  a  broad  whitish  path  on  either  side,  Fig.  ig,  Plate  II.), 
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the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  surface  being  covered  with  granuS 
of  varying  sizes. 

Colour. — The  mucous  membrane  is  always  congested,  but  m 
always  uniformly  so ;    thus  it  is  very  common  to  see  only  t 
anterior  arch  and  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  pillars  heighten 
in  colour,  while  the  rest  is  normal  (Fig.  14).     Where,  as  in  tlm 
case,  the  disease  is  chronic,  the  whole  mucous  membrane  is  seer 
to  be  traversed  with  injected  capillaries,  or  the  whole  surface  ma- 
be  red  and  the  submucous  tissue  so  infiltrated  as  to  greatly  inter"-* 
fere  with  nasal  respiration,  as  in  Plate  II.,  Figs.  13  and  15  ^ 
When  the  disease  is  advanced  to  the  granular  stage,  the  posterio^^ 
pharyngeal  wall  is  seen  to  be  uneven  in  surface  and  mottled  ir»- 
colour,  with  numerous  strongly-marked  tortuous  lines  of  engorgecS 
veins  and  capillaries  (Figs.  18  and  19) ;  this  same  varicose  con- 
dition extending  in  many  cases  to  the  vessels  at  the  base  of  ther 
tongue.  The  pillars  of  the  fauces — sometimes  anterior  or  posterior 
separately,  and  often  both — are  usually  red,  with  whitish  tracks 
close  to  the  posterior  arch,  as  above  mentioned,  leading  towards 
the  orifice  of  the   Eustachian   tubes  (Fig.  19).      The   enlarged 
glandules  appear  as  red,  pale-rose,  or  yellowish  semi-transparent 
prominences.      The  depressions   are   often  covered  with  frothy 
saliva  or  more  or  less  tenacious  mucus.     In  the  dry  or  atrophic 
variety,  this   mucus  is  often  of  a  brownish  or  greenish   colour 
(Fig.   112,   Plate  XIII.).     In  the  case  of  snufF-takers,  and  in 
patients   exposed   to  work   in   atmospheres  charged  with   solid 
particles,  as  sweeps,  miners,  and  coal-heavers,  the  coloration  of 
the  back  of  the  throat  will  be  influenced  by  their  presence. 

Form  and  Texture. — Alterations  of  form  are  but  of  surface 
character.  Deposits  are  often  seen  on  the  uvula  which  look  like 
tubercles :  they  are  merely  caused  by  an  arrest  of  the  glandular 
secretion,  and  are  not  nodules  of  tubercle.  This  condition  is 
illustrated  in  Plate  IV.,  Fig.  32.  Attention  has  already  been 
drawn  to  the  thickening  behind  the  posterior  pillars  in  the 
lateral  hypertrophic  variety. 

Secretion  of  the  glands  and  glandules  is  at  first  excessive,  and 
there  is  considerable  increase  of  fluid  in  the  mouth,  so  that  the 
patient  complains  that  when  speaking  he  does  not  know  how  to 
get  rid  of  his  saliva.  Ver>'  speedily,  however,  with  continuance  of 
stimulation,  the  ordinary  catarrhal  changes  take  place,  the  mucus 
becoming  more  viscid,  tenacious,  and  even  muco-purulent.  Lastly, 
in  some  cases,  the  glandular  tissue  becomes  worn  out,  as  it  were^ 
atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  ensuing,  and  the  throat  ex- 
hibiting a  dry  glazed  condition,  giving  rise  to  the  state  already 
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described  as  pharyngitis  sicca  (Fig.  37,  Plate  V.,  and  Fig.  112, 
Plate  XIII.).  The  secretion  is  in  such  circumstances  so  tenacious 
that  it  requires  forceps  to  remove  it,  or  free  rubbing  with  a  firm 
cotton-wool  brush ;  but  as  these  proceedings  are  likely  to  lead  to 
hsemorrhage,  and  possibly  to  erosions  or  ulcerations,  it  is  better 
to  soften  the  vesicated  coating  by  emollient  sprays  when  it  is 
desired  to  clear  it  away.  When  this  dryness  exists,  foetor  of 
expired  breath  is  usually  noticed.  This  symptom  is  more  especially 
to  be  observed  when  the  atrophy  extends  to  the  naso-pharynx ; 
and  the  cause  of  the  foetor  is  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  due 
to  ulceration  or  to  bone-disease,  but  to  putrescence  of  the  retained 
mucus.  In  many  cases  of  pharyngitis  sicca  not  extending  to  the 
naxes,  there  is  no  mal-odour  of  the  breath. 

C.  Miscellaneous. — The    digestive    system    is    always    dis- 
ordered.    In  numbers  of  cases,  disturbance  of  the  portal  circu- 
la^tion,  which  is  an  exciting  cause,  is  increased  with  the  advance 
of  the  disease.     Dyspepsia,  which  is  so  frequent  an  accompani- 
ment of  pharyngeal  disorders,  is  in  most  cases  a  result  rather  than 
^  oause.     It  is  probably  due  to  constant  deglutition  of  disordered 
i^^ijcas  fevouring  the  accumulation  of  flatus  in  the  stomach.     But 
'^   IS  likely  also  that  the  connection  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve 
^"ith  the  vagus   may  in  some   measure  account  for  the  gastric 
«^iangement.     Pain  and  fatigue  in  breath-taking  would  also  be 
^«^s  explained,  while  irritation  of  the  superior  larjngeal  nerve 
)*^<^nld  account  for  inability  to  produce  high  notes,  and  for  the 
"^^^uality  and  impurity  of  tone  experienced  in  this  condition  inde- 
F^^ndently  of  congestion   of  the   larj^nx.     There  is  sometimes  a 
Concurrent  chronic  lar^^ngitis,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  larj^n- 
congestion  does  not  extend  to  the  covering  of  the  vocal  cords 
ventricular  bands. 
Prognosis  depends  first  on  a  correct  recognition  of  the  cause  by 
^*ie  physician  and  on  prompt  treatment ;  secondly,  on  the  deter- 
'^ination  of  the  patient  to  follow  out  directions  as  to  its  prevention 
"^hen  a  cure  by  suitable  therapeutics  has  been  established.     This 
l^t  is  happily  not  difficult,  though  the  course  of  treatment  is 
often  tedious. 

Treatment  :  Constitutional. — Encouragement  to  free  secre- 
tion from  the  alimentary  canal  by  mild  saline  purgatives,  such  as 
Friedrichshalle  Bitter  Wasser,  Hunyadi-Janos,  or  Pullna  water, 
^ill  be  found  of  great  value.  Iron  and  vegetable  tonics  are  of 
ose,  and  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  aperients  (Form. 
95»  96,  97,  100,  and  loi).  A  course  of  arsenical  waters  will  in 
many  cases  be  beneficial,  especially  those  of  Bourboule,  by  Mont 
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Dore,  which  were  first  brought  under  notice  and  prescribed  in 
England  by  the  author  very  many  years  ago. 

Local. — The  topical  application  of  astringents  and  the  use  of 
astringent  or  expectorant  lozenges  is  often  of  service  where  the 
congestion  is  but  slight  (Form.  12, 16,  17,  and  18),  but  when  there 
is  capillary  engorgement  with  granulations  I  have  seldom  found 
such  measures  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  unless  preceded  by 
destruction  of  the  enlarged  vessels  which  supply  blood  to  the 
hypertrophied  glandules,  which  constitute  the  so-called  granula- 
tions. On  these  vessels  being  divided  and  obliterated  by  means 
of  a  fine  galvano-cautery  point,  the  prominences  will  be  seen 
within  a  very  short  time  to  shrivel  up  and  disappear.  Where 
the  galvano-cautery  is  not  available,  the  same  end  may  be  obtained 
by  incising  the  vein  transversely  with  a  long-pointed  knife  or 
lancet,  and  then  applying  a  fine  caustic  point,  with  a  little 
pressure,  to  the  cut  spot.  When  there  exist  bands  of  inflam- 
matory hypertrophy,  light  scoring  with  the  galvano-cautery  point 
will  bring  about  their  reduction.  Thermal  cautery  by  the  Paquelin 
process,  or  by  wires  heated  in  the  fire,  is  a  very  inferior  method 
to  the  galvanic,  irritation  spreading  further  beyond  the  point  of 
application,  and  the  eschar  being  altogether  more  *  angry,'  and 
less  healthy  in  character.  Many  laryngologists  advise  destruc- 
tion of  the  granules  by  caustic  pastes  (Mackenzie),  by  cautery 
wires  (Michel),  by  blunt  cautery-knives  (Reisenfeld).  Such  a 
plan  does,  however,  but  treat  an  induced  effect,  and  cannot  remove 
the  local  pathological  cause.  Among  topical  applications  recom- 
mended by  various  authors  are  nitrate  of  silver,  chloride  of  zinc, 
sulphate  of  copper,  perchloride  of  iron,  etc.  (Form.  60,  65,  61, 
and  62).  Phar^'ngeal  sprays  of  the  same  character  may  also  be 
employed  in  mild  cases,  the  strength  of  the  solution  being  not 
more  than  a  fifth  of  that  employed  with  the  brush  (Form.  47). 
Simple  alkaline  or  emollient  applications  are  to  be  preferred  to 
mineral  astringents;  and  in  many  cases  great  relief  to  the 
symptoms  and  benefit  to  the  diseased  condition  is  afforded  by 
sprays  of  cold  water. 

For  impairment  of  the  hearing,  application  of  the  air-douche 
by  catheter  or  Politzer  bag  will  usually  be  found  effectual  in 
clearing  away  secretion  and  maintaining  patency  of  the  Eustachian 
tubes.  When,  however,  the  disease  has  extended  into  the  naso- 
pharynx, causing  congestion  and  thickening  of  the  coverings  of 
the  turbinated  bones,  with  disorder  of  the  mucous  secretion,  cold 
inhalations  of  nascent  ammonia  by  the  nostril  as  well  as  by  the 
mouth,  the  use  of  the  posterior  nasal  douche,  and  local  applica- 
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lions  to  the  nasal  passages  are  called  for.  These  points  will 
receive  fuller  consideration  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  nasal 
affections. 

In  verj'  many  cases,  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  brought  about  by 
the  same  causes  as  the  complaint  of  which  such  a  condition  is 
but  a  symptom,  will  continue  to  keep  up  or  to  re-induce  local 
irritation,  and  must  then  be  effectually  treated.  This  subject 
will  be  considered  under  the  special  heading  of  affections  of  the 
Qvula. 

Hygiene. — The  principal  injunction  is  to  point  out  how  to 
avoid  recurrence.  Those  who  have  over-used  or  abused  the  voice 
must  be  compelled  to  give  it  rest  for  a  time,  and  should  be  warned 
that  unless  they  desist  from  its  exercise  under  unfavourable  con- 
ditions, a  relapse  is  certain  to  occur.  A  few  simple  lessons  in  the 
first  principles  of  respiration  in  relation  to  elocution  are  often  most 
necessary.  The  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  tobacco  should  be 
interdicted,  as  well  as  the  taking  of  condiments,  hot  spices,  etc. 
Any  coexisting  diathesis,  as  the  darthous,  herpetic,  scrofulous  or 
toberculous,  must  receive  its  appropriate  treatment,  and  a  course 
of  waters  at  Vichy,  Mont  Uore,  Cauterets,  or  Aix-les-Bains, 
according  to  the  constitutional  condition,  may  greatly  assist  in 
consolidating  a  cure.  In  some  subjects,  in  whom  the  catarrhal 
infiuence  is  strong,  it  may  even  be  advisable  to  recommend  the 
patient  to  pass  a  winter  or  two  in  the  South  of  France,  Italy, 
Algiers,  or  Egypt.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  insist  with  Mandl 
that  such  measures  are  only  useful  when  "  not  only  the  inflam- 
matory phenomena  but  also  the  granulations  have  disappeared." 

ULCERATION  OF  THE  PHARYNX. 
Ulceration  of  the  pharj-nx  seldom  occurs  as  the  result  of  a 
simple  angina.  It  is  found,  however,  as  a  sequel  of  the  form  of 
pharj-ngeal  inflammation  known  as  hospital  sore-throat,  or  as  the 
result  of  a  specific  dyscrasia,  such  as  syphilis,  scrofula,  cancer, 
tuberculosis,  lupus,  or  lepra,  these  causes  occurring  in  the  frequency 
in  which  they  are  here  enumerated.  Finally  ulceration  may  be 
the  sequel  of  wounds  from  sharp-pointed  foreign  bodies,  which 
have  become  accidentally  lodged  in  some  portion  of  the  tract,  or 
from  corrosive  poisons,  scalding  fluids,  etc.,  accidentally  swallowed. 

PRIMARY  SYPHILIS  OF  THE  PHARYNX. 

This  is  very  rare,  though  buccal  and  faucial  chancres  are  not 

so    uncommon.      A   few   cases   have   been   reported   of  primary 
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sores  in  one  or  other  of  the  tonsils,  and  fewer  still  behind  tb 
anterior  faucial  pillars,  though  '*Krishaber  has  mentioned  ai 
instance  of  a  chancre  on  the  lingual  surface  of  the  epiglottis.  I 
is  stated  that  the  sores  are  hard  when  on  the  lip  or  buccal  lining 
soft  on  the  tonsil — a  dictum  not  quite  consonant  with  tnoden 
views  of  duality.  The  etiology  is  that  of  direct  contact  with  i 
primary  sore  of  the  part  on  which  the  chancre  is  situated 
Diagnosis  is  not  often  difficult  if  the  practitioner's  attention  i 
drawn  to  the  local  lesion  before  the  manifestation  of  constitutiona 
symptoms.  The  only  diseases  for  which  it  might  be  mistake) 
are  tubercle  and  epithelioma.  Treatment,  which  must  be  directei 
on  general  surgical  principles  not  necessary  to  here  detail,  wil 
generally  clear  up  doubts  that  may  arise  as  to  the  nature  of  tbi 
ulceration. 

SYPHILITIC  ULCERATION    OF  THE   PHARYNX:  SECONDARY 
SYPHILIS  (Figs.  20,  21,  22  and  23,  Plate  III.). 

The  affection  of  the  pharjnx  occurring  during  that  stage  o 
syphilis  known  as  the  secondary — that  is  to  say,  in  a  perio( 
embracing  about  a  year  after  e.\posure  to  the  primary  infection- 
is  not  really  an  ulceration  at  all,  though  there  may  be,  and  oftei 
is,  erosion  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  condition  is  locked  01 
by  nearly  all  writers  as  a  manifestation  of  constitutional  disease 
but  '^Kaposi  states  that  the  papule  and  the  broad  condylomas 
may  convey  contagion,  reproduce  their  kind,  and  in  the  infectec 
individual  be  followed  by  secondary  symptoms.  He  believes  thai 
in  this  manner  children  often  become  tainted  through  sucklin{ 
from  nurses  who  have  a  papular  syphilide  upon  the  mamma,  ant 
that  when  thus  acquired,  the  affection  of  the  infant  is  oftei 
mistaken  for  hereditary  disease.  1  have  recently  seen  such  : 
manifestation  in  the  fauces  of  an  aduli 
patient  who  had  not  contracted  primal} 
syphilis  in  coit&,  but  acknowledged  t( 
have  absorbed  the  poison  by  direct  con 
tact  of  the  lips  with  the  vulva  of  an  in^ 
fected  person.  He  states  that  he  ha! 
not,  to  his  knowledge,  had  a  primarj 
sore.  I  have  also  at  present  undei 
f  notice  a  case  of  a  single  lady  in  whom 

Fii;.  CIV— Sbcondaby  .Sv-    it  is  impossible  to  suppose  any  existence 
of  acquired  cause,  and  she  is  beyond  the 
age  of  liability  to  a  secondary  manifestation  of  inherited  origin. 
Diagnosis  was  made  solely  on  the  objective  evidences  in  the 
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diroat  (Fig.  CIV.),  and  was  confirmed  by  Dr.  LefFerts,  of  New 

York,  and  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson. 
The  secondary  manifestation   of  syphilis   in   the   pharynx   is 

characterized  by  the  presence  of  symmetrical  congestive  patches 

(erythema)  submucous  infiltration,  and  mucous  tubercles,  followed 
by  exudation  in  the  form  of  plaques,  or  by  formation  of  condylo- 
mata, on  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  tonsils,  velum,  and  uvula,  as 
well  as  on  the  lining  of  the  buccal  cavity,  and  on  the  edges  and 
tip  of  the  tongue.  The  disease  may  extend  firom  the  fauces 
and  naso-pharynx  to  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  may  also  be 
present  in  the  anterior  nares ;  but  it  seldom  attacks  the  posterior 
pharyngeal  wall. 

These  plaques  appear  in  the  pharynx — itself  of  normal  hue,  or 
but  slightly  congested  and  swollen — as  bright  red  crescentic  or 
circular  blushes,  in  the  centre  of  which  may  be  seen  a  white 
opaline  spot,  with  an  appearance  very  like  that  presented  by  what 
artists  call  *  glazing.'  As  the  disease  advances,  this  opaline 
glazing  becomes  thicker  and  greyer,  and  its  surface  looks  as  if  in 
Wds.  When  appearing  on  the  tonsils,  the  characteristics  of  the 
fl^ues  are  less  marked,  as  these  glands  become  simultaneously 
hypertrophied  and  inflamed,  and  the  products  of  their  secretion, 
^itish-grey  in  colour,  may  cause  some  confusion.  If  the  dis- 
ordered epithelial  covering  of  these  plaques  becomes  detached, 
superficial  vertical  cracks  or  erosions  can  be  noticed. 

The  SUBJECTIVE  SYMPTOMS  of  Secondary  syphilis  of  the  pharynx 
W  often  not  well  marked,  and  differ  but  little  from  that  of  a 
common  sore  throat.  The  principal  sensation  is  an  irritation 
^d  some  pain  in  swallowing,  this  last  sign  varying  greatly  in 
Afferent  individuals. 

Objective  Symptoms. — The  strong  diagnostic  point  in  second- 
^*  sj-philitic  manifestations  in  the  pharynx  consists  in  the  local 
^idence  of  the  disease.     This  is  characterized  by  symmetry  of 
™€  erjlhematous  or   mucous   patches ;    not   the    symmetry   of 
"Moxon,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  throat,  in  common  with 
™  rest  of  the  body,  is  composed  of  two  symmetrical  halves,  but 
^  many  cases  by  the  veritable   *  Dutch  garden  symmetr\','  re- 
"^ed  to  by  "Jonathan  Hutchinson.   This  is  well  illustrated  in  all 
the  figures  of  this  disease  in  Plate  III. ;  especially  in  the  first  and 
'OQrth  (20  and  23),  where  it  will  be  seen  that  even  on  the  uvula 
^e  patches  are  almost  geometrical  in  symmetry  ;  and  such  illus- 
trations are,  indeed,  not  uncommon,  but  typical. 
A  peculiarity  of  this  disease,  when  seen  very  early  in  its  course, 

*s  that  the  congestion,  or  at  any  rate  some  part  of  it,  is  masked, 
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as  it  were,  so  that  on  first  view  of  the  throat  the  surgeon  may  be 
in  doubt  as  to  its  specific  nature.  If,  however,  the  throat  be  a 
little  irritated  by  the  finger,  or  with  a  brush,  the  distinctive 
character  will  at  once  be  intensified,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a 
skin-rash  under  similar  circumstances  will  be  more  readily  diag- 
nosed by  slight  surface-friction. 

The  history  of  the  case,  and  the  co-existence  of  a  squamous  or 
roseolous  eruption  on  the  skin,  will  confirm  the  diagnosis.  There 
is  not  unfrequently  considerable  rise  of  temperature  on  the  first 
approach  of  this  form  of  sore  throat. 

The  usual  period  of  the  first  appearance  of  these  secondary 
manifestations  is  from  six  weeks  to  six  months  after  the  primary 
contagion. 

Prognosis  is  always  favourable  if  the  patient  can  be  induced  to 
persevere  with  treatment.  The  only  complication  of  a  serious 
character  is  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  larj-nx,  which  leads  to 
a  very  troublesome  form  of  inflammation  with  marked  and  obsti- 
nate huskiness  of  voice. 

Treatment:  Constitutional. — Some  authorities  are  of  opinion 
that  the  cases  of  syphilis  in  which  the  secondary  manifestations 
are  most  severe  are  least  prone  to  suffer  from  later  ravages.  As 
far  as  the  throat  is  concerned,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
this  later  immunity  is  in  proportion  to  the  efficacy  and  persistence 
of  treatment  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  if  a  mild  mercurial  course,  never  reaching  to  the 
verge  of  salivation,  is  pursued  concurrently  with  local  measures. 
The  tendency  to  salivation  is  much  diminished  if  the  patient  is 
directed  to  carefully  cleanse  his  teeth  with  more  than  usual 
vigilance,  and  especially  after  each  meal,  and  if  he  use  freely  a  deter- 
gent mouth-wash  or  gargle  (Form.  2,  6,  8,  lo,  and  ii).  Chlorate 
of  potash  has  proved  superior  in  our  practice  to  the  solutions  of 
alumina,  in  favour  at  .\ix-la-Chapelle  ;  and  thorough  cleansing  of 
the  teeth  with  a  soft  brush  is  insisted  on  by  me  as  an  important 
preventive  of  extension  of  the  disease  by  local  irritation.  My 
favourite  form  for  the  administration  of  mercury  at  this  stage 
of  syphilis  is  in  five-grain  doses  of  the  compound  calomel,  or 
Plummer's  pill,  twice  or  thrice  daily.  For  some  time  past  I  have 
administered  this  combination  of  mercury  in  an  effervescing 
lozenge,  each  one  of  which  contains  the  ingredients  of  a  five- 
grain  pill  (Form.  13).  In  obstinate  cases  inunction  should  be 
employed.  In  this  view  as  to  the  importance  of  mercurial  treat- 
ment I  am  supported  by  most  syphilographers;  and  "Morell- 
Mackenzie    probably   stands   alone   among   throat-specialists   in 
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considering  that  'secondary  syphilitic  affections  of  the  pharynx 
do  not  usually  require  any  constitutional  remedies.'  There  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  an  incompleteness  in  his  argument  'that  the 
non-use  of  mercurj-  does  not  increase  the  risk  of  a  further 
development  of  the  disease,"  because  '  he  has  rarely  met  with 
tertian,'  phenomena  in  the  throat  among  those  u-hom  he  previously 
treated  for  the  earlier  manifestations'  by  'local  remedies'  and 
without  '  any  specific  treatment.'  It  only  remains  to  be  added 
that  in  very  rare  instances  mercury  is  not  well  borne.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  the  patient  is  generally  possessed  of  a  scrofulous 
or  tuberculous  taint,  and  iodides  of  iron  or  of  sodium,  with  cod- 
liver  oil,  will  be  preferably  indicated. 

LocaL — This  consists  essentially  in  frequent  caustic  or  resolvent 
appUcations,  limited  to  the  exact  area  of  each  patch  of  erosion  or 
mucous  deposit.  In  some  cases  iodine  is  of  service,  in  others 
sulphate  of  copper  is  efficient.  Iodoform  has  also  been  recom- 
mended, but  offers  no  superior  advantage  over  other  applications 
sufficient  to  counteract  its  nauseative  effects  and  disagreeable 
odour ;  it  is  now  substituted  in  our  practice  by  lodol,  which  is 
similar  in  constitution,  and  though  less  powerful  is  inodorous. 
My  own  experience  leads  me  to  rely  almost  solely  on  the  daily 
use  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  solid  form,  applied  accurately  to 
each  diseased  patch.  Even  after  all  spots  are  healed,  the  patient 
should  be  carefully  examined  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  be 
treated  with  renewed  energy  on  recurrence  of  the  slightest 
relapse.  Where  there  are  cracks  or  erosions,  and  in  the  some- 
what rare  cases  in  which  pain  accompanies  a  'secondary'  sore 
throat,  I  have  usefully  substituted  iodine  and  carbolic  acid 
'Form.  6j)  as  a  local  pigment.  Where  there  is  pain  from  ex- 
tension to  the  ear,  with  deafness,  inhalations  (Form.  30,  31 
and  32),  used  as  described  at  page  104,  are  beneficial;  when  the 
mucus  in  the  nares  is  apt  to  become  inspissated,  emollient  appli- 
cations {Form.  82  and  84)  and  nasal  douches  may  be  called  for 
(Form.  73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  and  78). 

It  is  important  to  note  that  operations,  such  as  excision  of  an 
enlarged  tonsil,  or  ablation  of  an  elongated  uvula,  should  not  be 
performed  during  the  course  of  secondary  manifestations  in  this 
region,  since  the  raw  surface  is  almost  sure  to  take  on  afresh  the 
diseased  condition. 

Dietary  and  Hygienic. — The  diet  must  be  non-irritant,  and, 
both  on  general  and  local  grounds,  influences  calculated  to  induce 
catarrh  must  be  guarded  against.  Warm  baths,  with  free  use  of 
fioap,  and  Turkish  baths  are  useful   aids  towards  elimination  of 
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the  poison.  Smoking  should  always  be  interdicted.  Too  mi 
care  cannot  be  enjoined  against  the  possibility  of  communicati 
the  contagion  to  others. 

TERTIARY  SYPHILIS  (Figs.  24, 15,  and  26,  PuTE  III. ;  Fig.  17,  Plate  1 
Figs.  39  and  40,  Plate  V. ;  and  Figs.  109  and  no,  Plate  XIII.) 

The  tertiary  form  of  syphilis,  which  occurs  in  the  pharynx 
a  period  of  from  two  to  five  years  up  to  any  length  of  time  ai 
primary  infection,  is  characterized  by  true  ulceration  or  loss 
tissue,  and  is,  according  to  modern  views,  always  the  result 
degeneration  of  gummatous  deposit.  The  ulceration  may 
and  often  is,  confined  to  one  spot,  or  there  may  be  several  ulc 
concurrently  (Fig.  CV.,  and  Fig.  no,  Plate  XIII.).  In  ■ 
earlier  stages,  ulceration 
generally  confined  to  ■ 
pillars  of  the  fauces,  es 
cially  at  their  junction  w 
the  tongue,  to  the  uvi 
and  particularly  tothevelu 

This  last-named  part, 
ing  of  soft,  loose  structu 
and  bounded  on  both  si< 
by  mucous  membrane,  off 
little  resistance  to  its  1 
structive  changes,  and  yie 
Fi(..  c\. Tertiar\  Llcekatjon  ot  Soft  rapidly  to  the  inroads  of  1 

™™o/»  R'c'.tT'Sc.'iL";;'.'..''""  ■^'^"'-  '"  "-is  situati, 

a  red  boggy  patch  is  ofi 
seen  on  the  buccal  surface,  which  will,  if  unchecked,  speedily  le 
to  perforation.  In  such  a  case  the  ulceration  has  commenced 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  soft  palate,  and  may  often  be  sc 
and  treated  with  the  rhinoscope  before  perforation  has  tak 
place  (Fig.  40,  Plate  V,).  Ulceration  also  occurs,  generally 
the  median  line,  either  at  the  junction  of  the  soft  and  hard  pala 
or  over  the  hard  palate  itself,  and  may  also  often  be  found  ji 
behind  the  upper  incisor  teeth. 

The  accompanying  diawing^Fig.  CVI.  (see  also  Fig.  109,  Pi.ate  XIII. ] — reproc 
a  central  pcifornlion,  ihe  result  of  recrudescence  of  spcciHc  inflammation,  »nil  was  ta 
in  February,  1879,  from  the  throat  of  a  patient,  ageil  Iwcnty.Rve,  who  bad  been  foniM 
a  private  in  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and  had  contracted  primary  syphilii  five  yean  peer! 
to  coming  under  my  notice.  In  the  latter  part  of  1S77  his  palate  and  nasal  bones  beci 
tliscaseil,  and  '  eleven  separate  pieces  of  bone  '  hail  1>een  extruded.  His  present  alt 
had  cxistcil  for  five  weeks  before  his  visit.  There  was  but  slight  facial  defonnity, 
(he  nostrils  which  communicated  with  (he  palntal  opening  were  ulcerated,  and  roiu;het 
bone  could  be  felt  with  the  probe. 
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otie-  109,  Plate  XIII.) 
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It  is  seldom  that  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharj-nx  is  attacked  by 
ulceration  earlier  than  five  years  after  the  first  infection  ;  but  I  have 
seen  a  few  cases  in  which  the  primary  infection  had  occurred  less 
than  three  years  previ- 
ously. When  the  ulcer 
has  once  formed,  it  spreads 
rapidly,  and  its  secretion, 
composed  chiefly  of  epi- 
iheUal  detritus  and  pus 
cells,  contains  highly  septic 
properties.  The  edges  of 
the  ulcers,  be  they  round 
or  irregular,  are  bounded 
by  a  deep-red  halo,  pro- 
bably caused  by  the  escape 
of  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood  from  compression  of  ' 
the  vessels  by  cell-infiltra- 
tion. When  the  tongue  is 
ulcerated,  it  is  usually  in  the  median  line,  or  as  longitudinal  fissures. 
As  the  ulcers  heal,  the  surface  assumes  a  peculiar  bluish  glazed 
appearance  (Fig.  26,  PLATE  III.).  In  both  secondary  and  tertiary 
syphilis  a  complaint  is  often  made  that  the  tongue  feels  too  large 
for  the  mouth,  and  on  examination  this  organ  will  be  frequently 
seen  indented  by  the  teeth.  Ulcerations  of  the  edges  of  the  tongue 
are  often  excited  by  irritation  of  decayed  stumps  of  the  teeth. 

The  SUBJECTIVE  SYMPTOMS  of  this  disease  are  frequently  not 
verj-  well  marked  when  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  only  are  involved, 
since  pain,  at  least  in  any  proportion  to  the  mischief,  is  but 
seldom  experienced  ;  when,  however,  there  is  perforation  of  the 
palate,  or  the  velum  or  uvula  sloughs  away,  a  characteristic  result 
is  impairment  of  voice.  This  is  due  to  loss  of  power  to  shut  off 
the  mouth  from  the  naso-pharynx  during  articulation.  From  the 
same  cause  the  greatest  inconvenience  is  experienced  in  swallow- 
ing lluids,  which  pass  into  the  nasal  cavity  and  are  ejected  by  the 
nostrils.  When  the  posterior  wall  of  llie  pharynx  is  attacked, 
the  ulceration  may  commit  most  fearful  ravages,  extending  up- 
wards into  the  nares  and  downwards  to  the  epiglottis.  It  may 
be  noted,  however,  that  syphiUtic  ulceration  of  the  larj-nx,  except 
of  the  epiglottis,  occurs  at  a  much  later  period  than  in  the 
pharjnx. 

Diagnosis. — The  history  of  the  case,  the  post-cervical  glandular 
enlargement,  absence  of  sympathetic  induration  of  the  parotid, 
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submaxillary  or  anterior  cervical  glands,  the  comparative  freedom 
from  pain,  and  above  all,  its  amenity  to  appropriate  remedies, 
will  distinguish  this  disease  from  cancer,  the  only  malady  with 
which  it  is  likely  to  be  confounded. 

Prognosis. — This  is  almost  invariably  favourable  under  suit- 
able treatment,  although  the  patient  may  have  been  reduced,  as 
often  happens,  to  extreme  emaciation.  A  co-existent  scrofuloas 
diathesis  is,  however,  most  obnoxious  to  the  success  of  remedial 
efforts.  The  danger  of  haimorrhages  and  necroses  of  bone  in 
the  acute  stage,  and  of  cicatrization,  leading  to  adhesions  and 
stenoses,  as  sequelae,  must  not  be  forgotten  when  forming  a 
prognosis.  These  adhesions  sometimes  give  rise  to  very  grotesque 
appearances,  one  of  which  is  illustrated  in  the  accompan)dng 
figures.   Another  may  be  seen  in  the  coloured  Plate  II.,  Fig.  17. 

Treatment:  Constitutional. — This  will  consist  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  iodide  of  potassium  in  3-grain  to  lo-grain  doses 
during  active  ulceration.  Some  patients  are  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  the  action  of  iodine  when  combined  with  potassium.  It  has, 
however,  been  noticed,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  that  where 
this  is  so,  the  desired  effect  is  obtained  with  very  small  doses  of  the 
drug.  If  in  such  cases  the  tendency  to  coryza  be  not  counteracted 
by  the  addition  of  ammonia  or  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  iodide  oi 
sodium  should  be  substituted.  The  atomic  weight  of  sodium 
being  less  than  that  of  potassium,  a  smaller  dose  of  the  formei 
may  be  administered.  Certainly  all  soda  salts  are  less  depress- 
ing than  those  of  potash.  When  the  acute  attack  is  past,  the 
prolonged  exhibition  of  perchloride,  biniodide,  proto-iodide,  01 
bicyanide  of  mercury,  in  small  doses,  is  all-important  as  a  tonic, 
and  as  a  prophylactic  against  future  relapses  (Form,  91,  92,  104, 
and  105). 

Local. — Until  ten  years  ago  I  was  in  the  habit  of  treating  all 
these  tertiary  ulcerations  by  the  daily  local  application  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  of  acid  nitrate,  or  cyanide  of  mercur}%  or  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  the  first-named  being  preferred ;  and  such  a  plan  I 
would  still  recommend  under  the  ordinarily  available  opportunities 
of  general  practice.  I  have,  however,  met  with  such  marked 
success,  both  as  to  rapidity  of  cure  and  freedom  from  recurrence, 
from  the  employment  of  the  galvano-cauterj-,  that  this  measure 
has  largely  superseded  the  use  of  the  mineral  caustics  in  my 
practice. 

Whatever  application  be  made,  care  must  be  taken  to  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  part  of  all  coating  of  secretion  over  the  ulcerations 
before  the  local  remedy  be  applied. 
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Gargles  of  permanganate  of  potash,  chlorate  of  potash,  and 
carbolic  acid,  all  aid  in  keeping  the  mouth  free  from  accumula- 
tion of  muco-purulent  deposit  (Form.  2,  8,  9,  and  10).  Ice  is  also 
frequently  most  grateful. 

Local  treatment  must  be  pursued  with  the  same  constancy  and 
persistence  as  in  the  secondary  form  of  the  disease,  and  success 
in  these  cases  depends  as  much  on  the  perseverance  of  the  patient 
the  energy  of  the  medical  attendant. 

Dietary,— Pain  in  deglutition  is  not  usuallya  prominent  symptom 

tertiary  sj'phiiis  as  affecting  the  pharynx.  Many  patients,  there- 
fore, while  requiring  to  take  food  of  a  semi-solid  character,  or,  in 
cases  of  perforation  of  the  palate,  liquids  previously  thickened, 
need  not,  as  a  rule,  be  restricted  in  their  dietary,  except  so  far  as 
the  general  prohibition  of  condiments  and  of  fluids  at  high  tem- 

irature  (so  frequently  insisted  upon  in  these  pages),  extends. 


.  CVir,  AM)  CVIIL— Al>ll; 
DlFFEKENCE  OF  Ami 
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It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  healing  of  these  pharyngeal 
ulcerations,  cicatrization,  with  much  plastic  exudation,  is  occa- 
sionally followed  by  contraction  and  constriction  of  the  pharynx, 
for  the  dilatation  of  which  mechanical  or  surgical  measures  may 
be  advisable.  And  on  this  account  it  may  be  noted  that  no 
morsel  of  tissue,  seem  it  to  be  ever  so  lightly  attached,  should  be 
separated  by  the  knife  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  useful  this 
small  atom  may  be,  as  a  starting-point  for  healthy  action,  when 
the  reparative  process  is  once  set  up. 

Whenever  cicatrization,  leading  to  adhesion  of  the  soft  palate  to 
the  wall  of  the  pharj'nx  or  to  one  side  or  other  of  the  fauces  (Figs. 
CVII.  and  CVIII.),  takes  place,  nasal  respiration  is  obstructed,  the 
sense  of  smell  is  impaired,  the  patient  experiences  great  difficulty 
in  clearing  the  nasal  passages,  and  the  disagreeable  tone  of  voice 
is  but  too  frequently  a  permanent  witness  of  his  malady. 
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In  some  instances  fragments  saved  from  the  destructive 
ulceration,   becoming    hypertrophied   and   separated,   appear   as 

distinct  new  growths  (Figs.  25  and  26,  Plate  III.;  and  Fig.  17, 
Plate  ID.  When  loss  of  tissue  of  the  palate  has  been  con- 
siderable, it  is  often  necessary  for  the  patient  to  wear  some  form 
of  obturator. 

A  case  was  reccnlly  umler  my  nolice  ind  Irentnicnt  nl  ihe  Central  Thtoal  an'l  Eat 
llospilnl,  in  which  adhesive  conlraction  luok  place  of  the  lissiies  of  Ihc  pharyiiJi,  fauces, 
and  root  of  Ihe  tongue  ju$t  above  the  level  of  the  epielottis.  This  led  to  an  annulitr 
itticlure,  which  barely  ndmitled  a  goose  quill.  Some  relief  to  the  consequent  dysphagia 
was  aflbrded  by  division  with  a  gal vano -caustic  knife  and  frer[iienl  passage  of  the  bougie, 
bul  the  |)Btient  left  Hospital  before  any  definite  benefit  was  arrived  at. 

In  all  cases  where  the  ulceration  is  healed,  a  more  qt  less  distinct  1 
and  permanent  stellate  cicatrix  is  formed  (shown  in  Figs.  17  and 
25,  Plate  IL),  which  often  proves  of  great  diagnostic  importance 
in  the  later  history  of  those  cases  in  which  doubt  might  arise  as 
to  the  nattire  of  laryngeal  mischief.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
any  perforations  (Fig.  26)  that  remain  unhealed. 

CO.NGENITAL  AND  HEREDITARY  SYPHILITIC  ULCERATION 
OF  PHARYNX  (Fig.  27,  Plate  ill.). 

This  affection  may  make  itself  evident  at  a  very  early  date 
after  birth,  and  is  usually  manifested  before  the  period  of  puberty. 

"John  \.  Mackenzie,  in  a  valuable  paper  on  this  hitherto 
almost  unexplored  subject,  states  that  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  occur  within  the  first  year  of  life,  and  as  many  as  33  per 
cent,  within  the  first  six  months. 

I  have  myself  witnessed  cases  in  adults,  and  indeed  at  almost 
all  periods  of  life ;  but  I  have  rarely  seen  a  case  in  which  there 
were  symmetrical  mucous  patches  in  the  pharjnx  of  a  congenital 
syphilitic  patient,  that  stage  having  probably  been  reached  and 
passed  during  intra-uterine  life.  The  condition  of  the  phan,'nx, 
as  I  have  witnessed  it,  has  more  frequently,  even  at  quite  early 
periods  after  birth,  been  one  of  true  ulceration ;  though  I  admit  to 
having  witnessed,  in  the  same  individuals,  manifestations  in  the 
skin,  cornea,  etc.,  which  were  truly  secondary  in  their  character. 

In  this  experience  as  to  the  occurrence  ol  deep  ulceration  at  such 
a  very  early  period  of  life  I  am  supported  by  John  Mackenzie. 
The  ulceration  may,  according  to  this  author,  occur  in  any 
situation :  but  its  favourite  seat  is  the  palate,  and  especially  the 
hard  palate.  When  it  occurs  upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
latter,  the  tendency  is  to  involve  the  soft  palate  and  velum,  and 
thence  to  invade  the  naso-pharynx  and  posterior  nares.     This  i 
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*dl  seen  io  Fig.  CIX.,  taken  from  a  child  aged  eight.    Seated 

anteriorly,  it  seeks  a  more  direct  pathway  tg  the  nose.     The  next 

common  locahties  are,  in  order  of  frequency,  the  fauces,  naso- 

[diar>iu,  the  posterior  phatyngeal  wall,  the 

nasal  fossse,  the  septum  nasi,  the  tongue, 

and  finally  the   gums.     A   peculiarity  in 

these  ulcerations    is    their   centrality   of 

position,  and,  furthermore,  their   special 

tendency    to    attack    the    bone    and    to 

eventuate  in  caries   and  necrosis.    The 

ravages  of  the  disease  present  the  typical 

^ipearances  that  are  found  in  the  tertiary     p,,;    cix.  —  L'lceratiom 

sjdulisof  the  adult.    The  oesophagus  is       ok  Wau.  of  Pharvnx 

ANT>  OF  Soft  Fai  ate  in 
bat  TCr>-  rarely  attacked.     It  is  with  hesi-         HEREniTAnv  Syphilis. 

utiiffl  that  I  venture  to  differ  from  John 

Mackenzie  on  a  clinical  point  in  connection  with  this  subject,  but 

I  can  hardly  agree  '  that  the  invasion  of  the  larynx  may  be  looked 

iivwitb  the  same  confidence  in  the  congenital  as  in  the  acquired 

iwjR  of  the  disease.'     It  is  quite  true  that  laryngeal  manifesta- 

tions  occur  occasionally  without  evidence  of  pre-existing  pha- 

iJTigeal  lesions,  but  my  experience  tends  to  the  view  that,  as  a 

mle,  the    ulceration  of  congenital    syphilis  is  limited  to    the 

palato-phaiyngeal  and  naso-pharyngeal  tissues,  and  that  laryngeal 

nuscbief  is  a  comparatively  rare  sequel. 

A  point  of  much  clinical  interest  and  importance  which  has 

occnpied  the  attention  of  Continental  syphilographers,  and  has 

Itta  elucidated  in  its  special  apphcation  to  the  throat,  by  John 

Mackenzie,  is  the  influence  of  some  of  the  ordinary  infectious 

diseases  of  childhood  upon  the  progress  of  the  inherited  syphilitic 

ifection.     Sufficient  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  warrant  us  in 

sa}'iDg  (i)  that  while  congenital  syphilis  affords  no  absolute  pro- 

tKEion  against  certain  acute  infectious  diseases,  its  existence  in 

Uie  individual  seems  often,  other  things  being  equal,  to  mitigate 

their  severity  and  exert  a  favourable  influence  on  their  course ; 

uid  (2}  that  certain  acute  diseases,  accompanied  by  an  exanthem — ■ 

as,  for  example,  scarlatina  and  measles — favour  the  dissipation,  at 

least  temporarily,  of  the  pharj-ngeal  and  other  manifestations  of 

the  disease.     On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  diphtheria,  when 

this  affection  supervenes  during  the  existence  of  syphilitic  lesions 

in  the  throat,  the  patient  rapidly  succumbs  to  the  former  disease 

—the  existence  of  the  syphilis  apparently  increasing  the  tendency 

to  membranous  formation. 

SvupTOUS. — Beyond  the  character  of  the  ulceration,  there  are 

13—2 
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Other  signs  which  make  the  diagnosis  comparatively  easy  in  the- 
case  of  infants.    They,  are  well  known  to  every  practitioner.    The 
chief  are :  impediment  to  nasal  respiration  and  inability  to  take 
the  breast ;  with  coryza,  leading  to  excoriations  and  ulcerations 
of  the  skin  and  of  the  alae  of  the  nose  and  the  lips. 

Prognosis  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  age  at  which  the  patient 
is  attacked.  The  earlier  the  manifestation,  the  more  serious  are 
the  results.  Pharyngeal  ulceration  occurring  within  the  first  year 
of  life  is  almost  invariably  fatal.  Most  disfiguring  injuries  to  the 
palate,  nose,  and  skin  are  often  witnessed  in  those  who  survive. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  deafness  arising  from  inherited 
disease,  doubtless  the  aflfection  frequently  invades  the  internal 
ear ;  but  experience  would  seem  to  indicate  that  in  many  cases 
of  even  extreme  deafness  coming  on  concurrently  with  phar>'ngeal 
ulceration,  the  aural  trouble  is  confined  to  the  middle  ear,  and  is 
a  direct  extension  of  the  pharyngeal  mischief,  since  in  such  a  case 
inhalations,  Politzer  inflation,  and  other  remedies  directed  to  the 
tympanic  cavity,  will  cure  the  deafness  when  the  ulcer  is  healed. 
It  is  important  to  remember  this,  since  surgeons  are  too  apt  to 
look  on  all  cases  of  syphilitic  deafness  as  hopeless.  Of  course,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  middle-ear  inflammation  and  cochleitis  may 
co-exist. 

Treatment. — The  general  treatment  must,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances permit,  be  carried  out  upon  the  same  lines  as  recommended 
in  the  acquired  form  of  the  disease.  Remembering,  however,  how 
much  better  children  bear  mercury  than  do  adults,  this  drug  may 
with  advantage  be  administered  with  proportionately  greater 
freedom.  The  best  form  is  that  of  grey  powder.  Moderate  in- 
unction is  also  well  tolerated.  After  the  first  few  years  of  life, 
iodide  of  sodium  with  iodide  of  iron  is  a  most  efficient  remedy. 

I  lay  great  stress  on  local  treatment  in  children,  even  the 
youngest,  by  nasal  douches  administered  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
and  always  before  attempts  at  suckling,  by  means  of  the  nasal 
syringe  (Fig.  LXXIV.).  The  best  solutions  are  those  of  chlorate 
of  potash,  borax,  etc.  (Form.  73,  and  78).  The  after-application 
of  an  ointment  of  vaseline  and  eucalyptus-oil  (Form.  82),  of  iodol 
(Form.  84),  or  of  boracic  acid  (Form.  81),  with  the  addition  of  red 
oxide  of  mercury  ointment  (i  to  16  parts),  has  in  my  hands  been 
of  more  service  than  swabbing  the  passages  of  the  nose  and 
throat  with  caustics.  In  no  circumstance  do  I  employ  nitrate  of 
silver  in  infants ;  first,  because  I  have  seen  two  cases  in  which  a 
prolonged  course  of  such  applications  has  resulted  in  permanent 
discolouration  of  the  skin,  and  secondly,  because  nitrate  of  silver 
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locally  applied  has  a  decided  tendency  to  favour  the  hyperplasia, 
which  is  already  a  sufficiently  marked  sequel  of  all  specific  ulcera- 
tioDS.  In  two  instances  of  threatened  destruction  of  the  nose,  I 
have  seen  the  palvano-cautery  arrest  ulceration,  where  every  other 
measure  appeared  to  be  useless. 

Dietary. — Of  the  greatest  importance  is  the  nourishment  of 
children  who  are  the  subjects  of  syphilis  ;  and  Cohen  urges,  with 
correctness,  that  a  healthy  wet-nurse  should  be  procured,  though 
'  a  syphilitic  wet-nurse  is  admissible,  provided  she  is  placed  under 
speci6c  treatment — that  is  to  say,  mercurialized.'  If  a  child 
cannot  suckle,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  feeding  it  by  the  spoon, 
care  being  taken  not  to  give  the  milk  of  such  a  strength  as  to 
endanger  assimilation. 

Hy^ienically,  the  syphiUtic  infant  requires  the  greatest  care  in 
the  way  of  warm  l^aths,  warm  clothing,  etc. 

SCROFULOUS  ULCERATION  OF  THE  PHARYNX  (Fig.  113, 
Plate  .XIIL). 

Scrofulous  pharyngitis  is  described  by  ^'Isambert  and  others  as 
a  quite  distinct  form  of  disease ;  but  I  must  confess  to  having  never 
seen  a  case  in  which  there  were  present  the  symptoms  described 
by  those  authorities,  unless  there  was  a  concurrent  syphilitic  or 
tuberculous  dyscrasia.  Many  so-called  cases  of  scrofula  of  the 
phar>-nx  are  also  due  to  lupus.  I  am  gratified  to  find  that  this 
disbelief  of  uncomplicated  scrofulous  ulceration,  which  I  expressed 
in  my  first  edition,  is  shared  by  such  accurate  observers  as  Schech, 
E,  Wagner,  and  John  Mackenzie.  The  last  writer  affirms  that 
'  there  is  no  just  ground  for  belief  in  an  ulcerative  scrofulide  of 
the  throat.  It  needs  only  the  most  superficial  review  of  the 
writings  of  those  who  maintain  its  separate  existence  to  show 
the  utter  confusion  which  prevails  as  the  result  of  erroneous 
views,  handed  down  among  the  traditions  of  an  obsolete 
pathology,' 

To  prevent  misunderstanding,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  I 
do  not  deny  a  specific  manifestation  of  scrofula  in  the  pharynx  ; 
1  only  affirm  that  it  is  not  usually  one  of  ulceration.  The  form  in 
which  I  have  seen  it  exemplified  is  that  of  a  low  type  of  inflamma- 
tor>'  thickening  of  the  fauces,  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  passages,  of 
the  nasal  septum,  of  the  glands  in  the  vault  of  the  pharynx,  and 
of  the  faucial  tonsils,  accompanied  not  unfrequently  by  a  similar 
condition  of  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands,  which  often 
undergo  disintegration.  There  is  also  occasional  necrosis  of  the 
turbinated  bone. 
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While   admitting  that  syphilis,  if  transmitted,  must  produ< 
syphilis,  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  disease,  when  manifested  in  a.^ 
subject  tainted  with  scrofula,  has  certain  symptoms  superadded.  — 
In  such  a  case  the  local  manifestations  appear  to  arise  in  the  ^^ 
glandules,  which  are  hypertrophied  and  are  liable  to  ulceration.    - 
The  ulcerations  are  at  the  commencement  superficial  and  indolent, 
but  sooner  or  later  perforation  takes  place,  and  many  characteristics     * 
of  a  true  syphilitic  ulceration  are  presented,  with  others  super- 
added.   When  remedial  measures  are  applied,  it  is  found  that  the 
disease  does  not  respond,  as  might  be  expected,  to  the  remedies 
applicable  to  either  scrofula  or  syphilis  separately.     And  here  I 
may  be  allowed  to  adopt  the  words  of  ^^  Sir  James  Paget :  '  I  would 
not  venture  to  call  the  disease  that  may  occur  in  a  scrofulous 
person  become  syphilitic  a  hybrid  one,  and  yet  perhaps  the  term 
is  not  altogether  wrong ;  but  at  least  I  would  call  it  a  mixed  dis- 
ease, and  hold  that  syphilis  inserted  in  a  scrofulous  person  will,  in 
its  tertiary  period,  produce  signs  which  it  may  be  very  hard  to 
distinguish   from    scrofula — signs    in    which    the    characters   of 
scrofula  and  of  syphilis  are  mingled,  and  (which  is  very  important) 
which  require  that  the  treatment  of  scrofula  should  be  combined 
with  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  in  order  to  produce  a  fully  success- 
ful result' 

A  case  of  this  nature  is  depicted  in  Fig.  113,  Plate  XIII. 

The  drawing  was  taken  from  a  female  patient  infected  when  pregnant  with  her  6rst 
child  some  five  years  previously.  She  had  had  three  or  four  miscarriages,  but  had  not 
given  birth  to  a  living  child.  She  was  of  a  strongly  marked  strumous  habit,  and  bore 
scars  in  her  neck  of  glandular  al)scesses  when  a  child.  The  ulceration  was  markedly 
tuberculated,  and  might  be  considered  as  almost  lupoid.  There  was,  however,  a  dear 
history  of  syphilis,  and  no  other  evidence  of  lupus. 

Treatment. — In  accordance  with  the  above  opinion,  iodide  of 
potassium  should  be  combined  with  iodide  of  iron.  Good  food, 
fresh  air,  and  phosphorized  cod-liver  oil  are  indicated.  Sea-air 
and  sea-bathing,  and  especially  the  bromo-iodine  water  of  Wood- 
hall  Spa,  Kreuznach  or  Challes,  both  internally,  locally,  and  in 
baths,  will  be  found  very  efficacious. 

The  galvano-cautery  is  particularly  valuable  in  destroying  this 
form  of  ulceration. 

TUBERCULAR  ULCERATION  OF  THE  MOUTH,  FAUCES,  AND 

PHARYNX  (Figs.  102  and  103,  Plate  XL). 

To  "Isambert  and  ^'Fraenkel,  above  all  others,  we  are  indebted 
for  accurate  description  of  this  unusual  affection,  and  for  insistance 
on  the  important  points  of  differential  diagnosis  necessary  for  its 
recognition. 
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Etiology  and  Pathology.— Specific  ulcerations  as  manifesta- 
tions of  tubercle  in  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  pharjnx  are   much 
more  rarely  witnessed  than  in  the  larynx.     But  as  to  its  exact 
fxequency  authors  vary  considerably.     According   to  "Heinze, 
'^ubercie  was  found  in  the  pharynx  14  times  in  1,226  cases  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  This  estimate  approximately  agrees  with 
tliat  of  **Guttmann  and  Lublinski,  who  believe  that  only  i  per 
oent.  of  tuberculous  patients  are  affected  with  its  occurrence  in  the 
palate  and  pharynx.     On  the  other  hand,  ^  Willigh  noted  only  one 
case  in  the  pharynx  out  of  1,317  collected  cases  of  general  tuber- 
culosis.    Personally,  my  clinical  experience  inclines  me  to  agree 
^th  the  estimate  of  Heinze  and  Guttmann.     Tuberculous  mani- 
festations of  the  larynx  occur  in  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  all 
cases;  and  the  number  of  such  cases  which  have  come  within 
my  scope  of  observation  since  my  attention  was  more  particularly 
drawn  to  the  subject,  ten  years  ago,  by  the  articles  of  Fraenkel 
and  Isambert,  may  at  a  low  estimation  be  placed  at  1,000.   I  have, 
liowever,  seen  but  ten  cases  with  pharyngeal,  buccal,  or  lingual 
manifestations ;  in  other  words,  in  about  '^^  to  '25  per  cent,  of 
all  forms  of  tuberculosis,  and  about  i  per  cent,  of  those  exhibiting 
]ar>'ngeal  complications. 

Although  there  was  formerly  a  general  tendency — to  which 
individually  I  plead  guilty — to  view  all  ulcerations  in  this  region 
as  syphilitic,  it  is  not  likely  that,  with  present  information,  this 
mistake  is  now  made  by  specialists ;  and  I  also  agree  with  Gutt- 
mann that  it  is  not  probable  that  these  cases  are  now  overlooked, 
for  the  twofold  rea^son  that  the  extreme  pain  experienced  by  the 
patient  at  once  enforces  our  attention  to  the  local  cause,  and 
because,  as  a  rule,  tubercular  ulceration  is  a  late  evidence  of  the 
general  disease.  As  to  this  last  fact,  however,  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion.  I  have  reported,  in  conjunction  with 
^'Dundas  Grant,  two  cases  in  which  the  first  manifestation  in 
the  mouth  and  fauces  had  occurred  between  two  and  three  years 
previous  to  any  chest  attack,  or  even  the  suspicion  of  pulmonary 
disease.    To  these  the  following  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  noted : 

Matilda  H.,  aged  twenty,  married  at  sixteen,  is  the  mother  of  three  children,  of  whom 
the  youngest  is  fourteen  months  old,  and  is  *  just  being  weaned.'  She  herself  was  an  only 
child,  and  was  bom  when  her  father,  who  is  still  living,  was  only  nineteen.  Her  mother  died 
before  khe  could  rememl)er.  The  patient  applietl  at  the  Hospital  on  No\eml)er  15,  1886,  on 
account  of  pain  just  at  the  entrance  to  the  gullet.  No  pain  was  experienced  in  the  fauces, 
bat  the  distress  was  so  extreme  lower  down  that  she  *  would  rather  not  swallow  so  as  to 
DOC  have  the  pain.'  There  was  slight  hacking  cough,  worse  at  night ;  and  but  little  altera- 
tion of  voice.  The  fauces  were  seen  to  be  of  characteristic  paleness,  and  on  the  left  tonsil, 
on  careful  inspection  and  with  bright  light,  there  was  discovered  slight  creeping  ulceration 
of  a  very  superficial  character,  and  with  but  scanty  secretion.    The  tonsils  were  not  in  the 
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least  enlarged,  nor  were  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces  attacked  hy  the  ulceratioii.  The 
back  of  the  mouth  was  full  of  frothy  saliva,  which  was  in  itself  a  source  of  distress,  as  the 
clearing  of  it  was  almost  as  painful  as  its  removal  by  swallowing.  The  larynx  was  healthy 
as  to  epiglottis  and  vocal  cords,  but  the  coverings  of  the  arytenoids  were  very  congested, 
and  there  was  slight  thickening  of  the  inter-arytenoid  fold.  The  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx  was  seen,  lx)th  by  oral  and  laryngeal  examination,  to  be  ulcerated.  The 
appearance  of  the  ulceration  was  quite  distinctive  from  that  of  either  syphilis  or  caooer, 
and  was  characterized  by  the  presence  of  large  masses  of  weak  pale  granulations. 
There  was  no  enlargement  of  cervical  glands  in  any  direction,  and  no  part  pointing  to  any 
other  than  that  the  case  was  one  of  tuberculosis.  The  stethoscope  revealed  nothing  more 
than  slight  harshness  of  respiration,  and  somewhat  impaired  resonance  at  the  right  apex. 
There  had  been  no  distress  of  breathing,  and  neither  night  sweats  nor  diarrhoea.  She 
had  never  had  any  illness  affecting  her  chest  or  lungs.  Some  of  the  granulations  were 
scraped  away  and  submitted  to  microscopic  examination,  with  the  result  of  showing 
numerous  bacilli  of  tuberculosis. 

Isambert  has  given  one  case  of  a  child  aged  four  and  a  half 
years,  in  whom  there  were  typical  objective  signs  of  pharyn- 
geal tuberculosis,  without  any  pulmonary  symptoms  whatever. 
Fraenkel's  paper  also  contains  records  of  cases  which  are 
adduced  to  support  his  theory  that  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the 
pharynx  is  a  disease  which  may  attack  apparently  healthy  persons, 
though  it  can  hardly  be  admitted  that  his  cases  entirely  support 
his  thesis.  ^^Bosworth  is  inclined  to  the  same  opinion  as  Fraenkel, 
that  the  disease  is  frequently  primary ;  but  in  the  only  case 
quoted  by  him,  *  examination  of  the  lungs  showed  marked  dulness» 
with  broncho-vesicular  respiration  in  the  right  interscapular 
region,  eight  weeks  after  the  first  symptom  of  throat  trouble  was 
manifest,  and  four  weeks  after  the  graver  form  of  the  disease  of 
the  fauces  had  set  in.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  following  case  is  a 
striking  exemplification  of  the  more  general  view  that  pharyngeal 
ulceration  is  a  late  evidence  of  tuberculosis. 

J.  J. ,  net.  thirty-five,  was  admitted  into  the  Central  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital,  September 
9th,  1886,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Wade,  of  Southampton.  Although  he  had,  on 
a  previous  occasion,  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  lost  his  voice  for  a  time,  his  present  illness 
only  dated  from  Septeml)er,  1885.  It  commenced  with  a  severe  cold  in  the  head,  followed 
by  hacking  cough  and  slight  expectoration  of  thick  phlegm,  which  was  only  freed  after 
attacks  of  cough  lasting  for  an  hour,  after  which  he  would  have  rest  for  two  or  three  hours. 
He  lost  his  voice  for  eight  or  ten  days,  but  almost  entirely  recovered  from  the  illness  in 
three  or  four  weeks.  All  the  symptoms  returned  at  Christmas,  1885,  and  have  not  since 
sulisidcd.  From  this  date  he  has  lost  flesh.  Pain  and  difficulty  of  swallowing  were  first 
noticed  in  March,  1886 ;  about  this  time  he  gave  up  work,  and  though  he  has  done  a 
little  off  and  on  he  has  l)een  an  invalid  ever  since  that  time.  Diarrhcea  occurred  in 
August.  Has  never  spat  blood,  nor  had  night  sweats.  There  was  no  history  of  sjrphilis. 
He  had  l^en  married  nearly  four  years,  and  his  wife  had  given  birth  to  two  healthy 
children,  and  had  had  no  miscarriage. 

With  the  laryngoscope  there  was  seen  characteristic  thickening  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
and  vocal  cords,  but  there  was  no  ulceration  or  inflammation  of  the  fauces  or  soft  palate. 
Examination  of  the  chest  revealed  feeble  expansion,  increased  vocal  fremitus,  dulness, 
and  tubular  breathing  at  the  right  apex. 

The  patient  was  directed  to  wear  an  oro-nasal  inhaler  with  the  inhalant  in  formula  53, 
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anil  lo  take  hypophosphites  wilh  Fowler's  solution  :  liquid  applicitioiu  or  insufflations  of 
dilociile  of  tine  and  morphia  (Form.  66  and  69)  wete  employed  doily.  Under  ihis  Ireiil- 
inenl  he  decidedly  improved,  but  on  October  sih  a  shallow  ulcer  was  observed  on  the  left 
tonsil  iboul  the  size  of  a  ihreepenny^ptece,  which  was  juilged  10  be  tuberculous,  though  it 
■lid  not  cause  pain,  that  symptom  being  manirested  only  at  the  oriRce  of  the  (esophagus. 
The  ulcer  healeil  after  one  application  of  the  galvano-caulery  on  Octolier  7th  ;  cocaine 
having  been  previously  used  to  mitigate  the  pain  of  that  proi^edure. 

The  exact  etiology  of  this  form  of  the  disease  is  difficult  of 
determination,  but  there  is  the  invariable  element  of  a  low  state 
of  vitality,  with  a  resulting  feebleness  of  recuperative  power.  Its 
occurrence  as  a  primarj'  manifestation  of  the  tuberculous  diathesis 
is  at  least  as  doubtful,  but  still  as  possible,  as  is  that  of  a  primary 
tubercular  larj-ngitis.  All  arguments  to  this  effect  are  met  by  the 
feet  that  no  case  is  recorded  of  a  patient  dying  with  either  disease 
in  which  the  lungs  have  been  found  healthy  ;  and  in  this  connec- 
tion we  can  but  admit  that  the  ear  is  less  likely  than  the  eye  to 
detect  early  manifestations.  My  own  belief  is  in  accord  with 
that  of  Schech,  who  has  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
pharj-nx  is  only  apparently  attacked  primarily ;  in  other  words, 
that  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  pharyngeal  tuberculosis,  tubercular 
deposits  exist  in  other  organs,  although  the  fact  cannot  always  be 
demonstrated.  But  with  the  records  of  such  observers  as  have  been 
nained,  and  in  recollection  of  our  own  cases,  it  would  be  rash  to 
assert  that  a  primary  tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  phar^-nx  is 
impossible.  .Admitting  so  much,  many  local  causes  of  a  functional 
character  may  be  quoted  as  exciting  to  the  malady.  In  one  of 
our  cases,^'  the  local  irritation  of  diseased  teeth,  as  evinced  by 
the  improvement  following  their  extraction,  was  the  exciting 
cause  of  a  tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  gums  and  mouth,  which 
long  preceded  pulmonary  signs ;  and  a  chronic  pharj-ngeal  catarrh 
may  be  as  much  a  factor  of  the  disease  in  this  region  as  is 
a  long-standing  and  neglected  laryngitis  of  laryngeal  phthisis. 
The  idea,  first  promulgated  by  very  eminent  pathologists,  that 
the  ulceration  could  arise  from  the  irritation  and  destructive 
action  of  pulmonary  sputa  is  less  capable  of  being  maintained  as  a 
caasc  of  pharyngeal  tuberculosis  than  when  applied  to  the  same 
disease  in  the  larynx. 

I  have  quoted  the  fact  that  Isambert  has  seen  tuberculosis  of 
the  pharynx  in  a  young  child  ;  and  a  few  other  similar  instances 
of  the  disease  in  the  young  have  been  recorded.  As  a  rule, 
however,  it  is  a  malady  of  adult  life.  The  division  of  tuberculous 
ulcerations  of  the  pharynx  and  fauces  into  acute  and  chronic  is 
lancifu!  and  without  practical  utility. 

For  further  discussion  of  questions  of  causation  and   of  the 
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morbid  anatomy  of  tuberculosis  in  the  throat,  the  reader  is  referrec 
to  the  chapter  on  '  Laryngeal  Phthisis.' 

Symptoms  :  Functional  ob  Subjective.— The  voice  is  not^ 
unless  there  be  concurrent  laryngeal  mischief,  affected  in  its  pho- 
netic character,  but  articulation  is  often  impaired,  and  frequently 
becomes  nasal.  Exercise  of  the  function  is  always  accompanied  by 
pain.  The  principal  symptom  is  the  extreme  agony  experienced 
in  deglutition,  whether  of  food  or  of  saliva.  The  pain  extends  to 
the  ear,  as  in  cancer,  by  transmission  through  Jacobson's  nerve, 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagos. 
The  suffering  experienced  is  more  constant  and  probably  more 
acute  than  that  of  any  other  malady,  and,  as  Schech  states, 
patients  will  sometimes  rather  suffer  hunger  and  thirst  than 
endure  the  agony  of  deglutition.  The  senses  of  taste  and  of 
smell  may  be  affected.  The  odour  of  the  breath  is  very  charac- 
teristically offensive. 

Objective. — The  appearance  of  tuberculous  ulcers  in  the 
pharynx  or  on  the  tongue  is  very  characteristic  (Fig.  CX.). 


Fic  CXI.— Larynx  of  the  same 
Patient  (j<v  Ciafiter  en  Larynstal 

[The  subject  or  these  illustritions  was  a  male  patient,  aged  twenty-five,  who  'b»i 
suffered  for  thirteen  weeks  from  dysphagia,  with  return  of  flui<ls  through  Ihe  noctnli 
His  chest  exhibited  symptoms  of  commencing  disease  al  the  right  apex.] 

They  are  irregularly  lenticular  in  shape,  with  ill-defined,  eaten  oul 
and  slightly  raised  margins  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  with  bul 
faintly  hyperaemic  areola.  On  their  floor,  which  is  shallow,  may  be 
observed  several  grain-like  granulations  or  warty  excrescences  ol 
pale  pink  colour,  covered  with  thin  unhealthy  pus.  The  soft  palate 
may  be  thickened,  and  the  uvula  enlarged  with  the  semi-solid 
effusion  pecuhar  to  tuberculosis,  submucous  infiltration ;  but 
more  frequently  there  is  thinning  and  atrophy  of  these  tissues. 
The  mucous  membrane  generally  of  the  buccal  cavity  and  palate 
is  of  the  characteristic  pale-greyish  colour  to  be  later  insisted  on 
as   pathognomonic    of   laryngeal   phthisis ;  and  studded   about, 
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especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ulcers,  may  sometimes  be 
seen  small  greyish  nodules,  to  the  caseous  degeneration  of  which 
the    ulcer  probably  owes  its  origin.     Indeed,  Schnitzler  has  pub- 
lished a  case  in  which  he  diagnosed  tuberculosis  merely  from  the 
presence  of  such  tiny  greyish  tumours  upon  the  uvula  and  arch 
of  the  palate,  when  no  point  of  ulceration  appeared  either  in  the 
pharyiix  or  larynx,  and  when  no  disease  of  the  lungs  could  be 
determined  by  physical  examination.     He  excised  some  of  the 
tamours  which,  examined  by  the  microscope,   proved  to  be  true 
miliary  tubercles.     Later,  typical  tuberculous  ulcerations  made 
their  appearance   on   the  site  of  the  patches   in   the   pharynx, 
and  the  usual  signs  of  pulmonary  phthisis  developed  themselves. 
In  one  of  my  cases,  ulceration  of  the  tongue,  and  in  another  of 
the  pharj'nx,  existed  two  years  and  a  half  and  three  years  respec- 
tively before  any  manifestation  of  pulmonary  trouble  could  be 
recognised,  though  the  ulceration  was  diagnosed  and  treated  as 
tuberculous  so  soon  as  seen  by  Dr.  Dundas  Grant  and   myself. 
The  later  development  of  pneumonic  symptoms  testified  to  the 
correctness  of  our  opinion.     Cases  have  been  reported  of  tuber- 
culosis of  the  pharj'ngeal  tonsil,  and  other  portions  of  the  naso- 
pl^arynx.      I  have   not   myself  seen   any  manifestation  in  that 
'"^S^ion,  but  I  have  more  than  once  had  experience  during  the 
f^ttrse  of  a   pharyngo-laryngeal    tuberculosis   of  a   suppurative 
*n.flammation  of  the  middle  ear,  which  probably  originated  by 
^^^ension  of  the  disease  along  the  Eustachian  tube.     The  intense 
P^in  felt  in  the  ear,  as  an  almost  constant  sign  of  pharyngeal 
^^berculosis,  but  not  specially  characteristic  of  this  form  of  inflam- 
*^^tion,   might   well   account   for   a   non-recognition   of  such   a 
Condition  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  purulent  discharge.     It  is 
*^Vghly  probable   that   tuberculosis   of  the   faucial   tonsils  is,  as 
^trassmann  (quoted   by  Schech)  has  observed,  a  common  but 
Unrecognised   accompaniment    of  pulmonary   tuberculosis.      He 
Sieves  that  in  such  circumstances  the  symptoms  are  negative. 
The  cases  of  M.  H.  and  of  J.  J.,  which  I  hav.e  quoted,  would  support 
this  view ;  but  it  is  important  to  note  that  in  neither  of  them  was 
there  any  ulceration  of  the  pillars  of  the  fauces. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  need  never  be  doubtful  if  the  practitioner  is  only 
alive  to  the  possibility  of  its  existence,  as  the  only  disease  for 
which  pharyngeal  tuberculosis  can  be  mistaken  is  syphilis  in  its 
tertiary  form.  ^sgQsworth  has  so  well  classified  the  distinctions 
between  these  two  diseases  that  I  adopt  his  grouping  with  only 
slight  modifications  and  additions.  He  has  added  a  third  column 
of  the  differential  signs  of  scrofulous  ulcers,  but  since  I  do  not 
recognise  that  disease  I  have  omitted  it : 
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Syphilitic  Ulcers. 

Deeply  excavated. 

Few  granulations,  and  those  highly 

inflammatory. 
Deep  red  areola. 
Sharply-cut  edges. 
Distinct  demarcation. 
Yellow  purulent  secretion. 
Discharge  profuse. 
Penetrating  to  deeper  tissues. 

No  fever. 


Tubercnloiui  Ulcen. 

No  apparent  excavation. 
Much  indolent  granulation. 

Faint  areola. 

Irregular  and  ill-deflned  edges. 

Demarcation  indistinct 

Greyish,  ropy  mucous  secretion. 

Discharge  scanty. 

Superficial,  with  lateral  in  place  of  d 

extension . 
High  fever. 


To  the  consideration  of  these  local  differences  are  to  be  adde(f 
those  of  the  general  history  and  emaciation,  and  of  (possibly) 
concurrent  evidences  in  the  individual  and  family  history. 

With  regard  to  external  signs,  the  submaxillar^',  parotid,  and 
lateral  cervical  glands,  both  deep  and  superficial,  are  often 
swollen  and  painful  in  tuberculosis,  but  are  unaffected  in  syphilis. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  this  last  complaint  there  of  course  exists 
the  well-known  post-cervical  glandular  enlargement  to  be  felt  in 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  but  this  condition  is  by  no  means  so 
common  in  the  later  secondary  or  tertiary  manifestations — those 
likely  to  be  mistaken  for  tuberculosis.  As  far  as  the  glandular 
evidences  are  concerned  the  disease  might  be  more  excusably 
mistaken  for  cancer ;  but  examination  of  the  ulceration  itself,  as 
well  as  numerous  other  symptoms,  at  once  differentiates  it.  Nor 
is  there  the  slightest  justification  for  the  suggestion  that  tubercu- 
lous ulceration  of  the  fauces  or  pharynx  has  any  objective 
symptoms  likely  to  lead  to  its  being  diagnosed  as  diphtheria. 

Temperature  as  a  diagnostic  point  is  of  by  no  means  the  value 
that  might  generally  be  supposed ;  and  I  have  not  found  the 
variations  of  such  extent  as  is  usual  in  ordinary  cases  of  pul- 
monary phthisis.  This  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  inanition  caused 
by  the  odynphagia,  which,  in  its  turn,  contributes  so  much  to 
the  more  rapidly  fatal  termination  of  the  disease. 

Lastly,  diagnosis  may  be  completed  by  examination  for  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  which  can  usually  be  obtained  without  difficulty 
from  this  region. 

Prognosis  is  seldom  doubtful.  Whether  such  a  disease 
as  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  pharynx  is  or  is  not  possible, 
it  is  beyond  question  that  up  to  now  no  case  has  been 
reported  of  a  cure.  In  this  respect  the  pharyngeal  disease  offers 
us  less  hope  than  is  beginning  to  obtain  regarding  pulmonary  and 
lar^'ngeal  manifestations  of  the  tuberculous  dyscrasia,  and  par- 
takes of  the  obstinate  progress  to  a  fatal  termination  of  the  same 
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disease  in  any  part  of  the  alimentary  tract.  The  issue,  in  the 
light  of  aD  accurate  diagnosis,  may  be  surely  foretold  long  before 
pulmonary  and  other  more  commonly  recognised  symptoms  are 
far  advanced  ;  but  it  may  be  long  delayed.  For  general  guidance 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  prognosis  is  unfavourable  as  to  duration 
of  life,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  dysphagia,  and  the 
consequently  diminished  power  of  taking  nutriment. 

Treatment  can,  at  the  best,  be  but  palliative.   The  indications 
are : 

1.  To  counteract  the  general  phthisical  processes. 

2.  To  give  as  much  as  possible  functional  rest. 

3.  To  relieve  the  pain  in  swallowing. 

4.  To  administer  suitable  nourishment. 

5.  To  hea!  the  ulceration. 
Going  briefly  through  all  these  points  separately,  it  may  be 

said  that — (r)  The  hypophosphites  and  malt  e.\tracts,  from  their 
respectively  special  properties  in  aiding  assimilation  of  meat  and 
starch  foods,  are  probably  of  greater  service  in  pharyngeal  than  in 
most  forms  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis.  Cod-liver  oil,  taken  in  com- 
bination with  the  two  foregoing  remedies,  is  generally  of  good 
effect,  but  is  not  always  well  borne.  (2)  Functional  rest  by  disuse 
of  the  voice  is  equally  important  in  palatal  and  lingual,  as  in 
laryngeal  cases.  Where  dysphagia  is  e.\treme,  administration  of 
food  by  the  cesophageal  tube  or  per  rectum  is  often  called  for,  and 
if  maintained  for  a  few  days  will  sometimes  be  attended  by  such 
improvement  in  deglutition  that  oral  alimentation,  thus  rested, 
can  be  resumed.  For  this  purpose  of  giving  rest,  in  cases  of 
dysphagia  due  to  ulceration,  it  was  first  advocated  by  Bryson 
Delavan.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  passage  of  the 
oesophageal  tube  is  in  itself  painful,  and  the  p re-application  of  a 
4  or  5  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine  is  advisable,  -^Beverley 
Robinson  lajs  stress  on  the  advisability  of  rinsing  the  stomach 
with  an  alkaline  tepid  solution  in  those  cases  in  which  long 
restraint  from  food  has  led  to  distaste  or  disgust  for  nutriment. 
He  also  thinks  it  is  often  unnecessary  to  pass  the  tube  far  beyond 
the  commencement  of  the  oesophagus  proper.  The  tubes  should 
be  of  small  calibre,  (j)  Relief  of  the  pain  in  swallowing  is  to  a 
targe  extent  involved  in  (4)  The  form  of  nutriment  to  be  prescribed. 
The  food  should  be  soft  and  thickened,  and,  as  a  type,  I  may 
allude  to  the  raw  egg,  either  beaten  up  with  milk  or  wine,  or 
preferably  simply  thrown  whole  out  of  the  shell  into  a  glass.  This, 
flavoured  with  a  few  drops  of  vinegar,  should  be  swallowed  at  a 
gulp,  and  so  taken  it  acts  both  as  nutriment  and  as  a  soothing 
and   protective   application.      Oysters,   thickened   soups,  cream, 
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milk,  etc.,  will  all  suggest  themselves  as  suitable  in  less  extrenK 
cases.    As  to  the  temperature  of  the  food,  cold  fluids  are  bette 
borne  than  hot,  which  always  increase  the  pain.     Sometimes  i 
is  distinctly  grateful  and  ease-giving.     But  probably  tepid  fi 
will  be  most  generally  acceptable  and  less  likely  to  either  irritat 
the  ulceration  or  to  cause  muscular  cramp. 

Of  more  purely  medical  modes  of  relief  the  application  of  a  five 
or  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine  shortly  before  food-taking  has 
superseded  all  previous  anodyne  applications,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  morphiated  glycerine  of  Isambert,  which  indeed,  undiluted 
with  water,  I  have  found  irritating  rather  than  sedative.  Nor 
have  I  found  insufflation  of  either  morphia  or  iodoform  of  service 
in  pharyngeal  ulceration.  Prior  to  introduction  of  cocaine,  I 
employed  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  morphia  (Form.  66). 
A  preparation  of  benzoin,  opium,  and  belladonna,  mixed  with  yolk 
of  egg  (Form.  67),  was  of  noted  service  in  one  case  for  which  it  was 
specially  prescribed.  I  would  still  suggest  these  applications  as 
alternatives  of  cocaine,  when,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  after 
long-continued  use,  that  drug  has  lost  its  effect,  and  the  variation  of 
the  other  mineral  astringent  solutions  which  are  likewise  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  Formulae  with  addition  of  cocaine  or  morphia. 
Externally,  hot  or  cold  applications  by  means  of  Leiter's  coil  are 
one  or  other  agreeable,  according  to  individual  proclivities.  Bella- 
donna and  chloroform,  and  the  application  of  chloral  and  camphor 
(Form.  57),  are  also  amongst  the  external  remedies  worthy  of 
trial.  The  sipping  of  barley-water  or  milk  and  water  containing 
solution  of  morphia  in  very  diluted  proportions  (not  more  than  i 
per  cent.)  is  of  advantage  in  giving  ease  to  both  local  pain  and  to 
distress  of  cough. 

Lastly,  is  there  any  way  or  hope  of  healing  the  ulcerations  ? 
Applications  of  the  zinc  and  copper  solutions,  combined  with 
anodynes,  have  not  been  followed  by  any  favourable  results. 
Lactic  acid  has  been  extolled  by  many,  especially  by  Krauser  of 
Berlin ;  but  at  present  my  experience  of  it  is  too  Hmited  to  enable 
me  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  its  value ;  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Menthol,  as  recommended  by  Rosenberg  of  the  same  city.  In 
one  case  of  lingual  tuberculosis,  and  in  one  of  tonsillar  ulceration, 
the  galvano-cautery  rendered  such  good  service  that  a  trial  of  it 
can  with  confidence  be  recommended ;  and  the  more  so,  since 
with  the  introduction  of  cocaine  the  proceeding  is  not  attended 
by  such  acute  pain  as  formerly.  After-pain  there  is  little,  for,  as 
I  have  often  pointed  out,  galvanic  has  antiseptic  and  healing 
properties  unpossessed  by  any  other  form  of  actual  cauterj'. 

Employment  of  an  oro-nasal  inhaler,  with  some  such  antiseptic 
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and  anodyne  mixture  as  that  mentioned  in  Form.  52  and  53,  is 
of  utility  in  relieving  the  disagreeable  taste  and  odour  of  the 
breath,  and  when  the  disease  has  extended  to  the  !arjnx  or  lungs, 
in  checking  cough  and  expectoration. 

LUPUS  AND  LEPRA  OF  THE  PHARYNX  AND  FAUCES. 
The  first  of  these  diseases,  when  manifested  in  the  throat,  is 
so  generally  associated  with  extension  to  the  larynx,  that  it  will 
be  described  amongst  the  diseases  of  that  region. 
I  Lepra  of  the  pharynx  is  one  of  great  rarity  in  this  country, 
and  I  have  never  seen  a  case.  Its  general  history  is  similar  to 
that  of  lupus,  possessing,  as  it  does,  the  two  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  that  disease,  viz.,  that  it  is  secondary  to  cutaneous 
manifestations,  and  that  when  it  heals  it  leaves  behind  an  indelible 
scar.     The  prognosis  as  to  cure  is  in  the  last  degree  unfavourable. 

NEUROSES    OF  THE    PHARVN.X    AND   FAUCES. 

Nervous  affections  of  the  palate  and  pharynx  are  by  no  means 
rare,  and  occur  as  symptoms  or  as  complications  of  a  great  variety 
of  pharyngeal  diseases.  As  In  other  regions,  pharyngeal  neuroses 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  impairment  of  the  sensory  and 
of  the  motor  functions. 

Motor. — Anjesthesia  of  the  pharj-ngeal  mucous  membrane  is 
said  to  occur  in  typhus  and  cholera,  and  is  also  common  in 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  From  an  investigation  into  the 
condition  of  the  throat  in  fifty  patients  suffering  from  the  last- 
named  disease,  made  by  ^"me  in  1875,  at  the  invitation  of  Sir 
Crichton  Browne,  it  appears  that  the  reflex  excitability  of  the 
pharynx  is  markedly  diminished  from  the  beginning  of  the  disease, 
and  prior  to  development  of  motor  symptoms.  Anesthesia  of 
the  pharyn.x  may  also  be  present  in  connection  with  epilepsy  and 
as  the  result  of  paralysis  of  the  glosso- pharyngeal  or  pneumogastric 
ner^'cs.  In  all  these  cases  the  origin  of  the  neuroses  is  central. 
Of  peripheral  origin,  the  chief  is  the  insensibility  accompanying 
post-diphtheritic  paralysis,  and,  on  cicatrization  of  syphilitic  and 
other  ulcerations.  Lupoid  and  leprous  cicatrices  are  said  to  retain 
their  sensibility.  Hysteria  is  another  cause  of  pharyngeal  anfes- 
ihesia.  Finally,  it  can  be  induced  by  the  action  of  ice,  or  of 
extreme  cold  othenvise  applied,  and  of  certain  drugs,  as  chloro- 
form, bromides  of  potassium,  sodium,  or  ammonium,  morphia, 
and  especially  of  cocaine. 

Hypersesthesia  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  as  a  disease,  hut 
the  presence  of  an  elongated  uvula,  or  other  stimulus  of  irritation, 
may  produce   excessive   sensitiveness  of  the  part.      In  chronic 
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pharyngitis  there  is,  so  long  as  congestion  remains,  a  decidig-'^ 
increase  of  sensitiveness,  due  to  reflex  irritation,  and  it  is  -^ 
common  impediment  to  laryngoscopic  examinations  and  intr^^ 
laryngeal  operations. 

Parxsthesia  or  abnormal  sensations  in  the  pharynx  are  vu_^ 
common.     Disagreeing  with  some  other  writers,  they  are  alwaj*^ 
in  my  opinion,  symptomatic  of  some  objective,  but  not  alway^S 
discovered,  cause.     The  chief  of  such  feelings  are  those  of  a  heat^ 
a  pricking,  a  swelling,  a  weight,  a  straw,  a  hair,  or  other  foreigi^ 
body,  and  the  rising  of  a  lump  in  the  throat  (globus  hysUricM)^ 
One  patient,  an  otherwise  strong,  hale  farmer,  complained  of  a_ 
feeling  of  intense  cold  with  exacerbation  on  swallowing  and  aAo" 
food-taking.     As  the  result  of  examination  of  a  large  number  oF 
cases,    made   in    conjunction   with    my   colleague,    Dr.    Dundas 
Grant,  when  he  was  Registrar  of  the  Central  Throat  and  Ear 
Hospital,  some  seven  years  ago,  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  but  very  few  cases  of  a  purely  hysterical  character; 
and  I  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  at  the  International  Laryn- 
gological  Congress  in  Milan  in  i8Si. 

Fig.  OCn.  leprescnls  a  tjpical  portrait  of 
lingiml  varii,  which  wai  taken  from  a  maido 
laily,  aged  lifly-lwo,  sent  to  me  I7  Mr, 
Hemming,  of  Netting  Hill.  She  compUiiied 
of  pain  in  hei  tongue  and  back  of  the  throw, 
with  sensation  of  an  obstruction,  and  crwnpi, 
which  she  believed  to  be  rheumatic.  Sbe  tnd 
liecome  thinner,  and  dreaded  malignant  rliirair 
She  suffered  from  habitual  constipatioo  and 
rectal  hemorrhoids.  Her  throat -suflering  dated 
from  the  menopause  which  had  occurred  istbei 
more  than  a  year  previously. 

The  following,  in  order  of  fre- 
quency, are  the  principal  objective 
conditions  to  be  found : 

(1)  Varicose  veins  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  dependent  (a)  on 
a  general  or  local  vaso-motor  neurosis,  and  associated  in  females 
with  menorrhagia  or  amenorrhcea ;  and  (b)  on  a  similar  condition 
as  a  result  of  alcoholism.  Haemorrhoids,  varicocele  and  varixof 
the  tower  limbs  are  frequent  concurrent  evidences  of  the 
dyscrasia.  To  see  this  condition  it  is  necessary  to  place  the 
mirror  high  up  in  the  throat.  "Dickson  considers  varicosity  of 
the  ranine  and  lingual  veins  on  the  anterior  under  aspect,  and  at 
the  side  of  the  tongue,  a  diagnostic  sign  of  value  in  relation  to 
thrombotic  and  haemorrhagic  lesions  of  the  brain,  and  also  to 
cardiac  weakness. 

(2)  Slight  enlargement,  or  at  least  congestion  and  sensitiveness 
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on  touch,  of  the  thyroid  gland.  In  many  instances  in  which 
there  is  but  slight  enlargement  of  the  gland,  the  peculiar  thrill  of 
venous  congestion  will  be  felt  on  palpation  of  the  thyroid  region. 

(3)  Enlargement  of  the  circumvallate  papillae  of  the  tongue, 
associated  with  dyspepsia.  Sometimes  in  this  variety  the  epi- 
tis  wiW  become  '  imprisoned,'  as  Cohen  has  termed  it. 
Undoubtedly  these  abnormal  feelings  are  more  common  amongst 
females  than  males,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  they 
must  not  on  that  account  be  dismissed  as  groundless  fears  of  an 
imaginative  or  hysterical  hypochondriac.  Since  I  began  to  search 
for  a  cause  I  have  found  these  cases  yield  to  remedies  appropriate 
to  the  circumstance,  and  my  colleagues  agree  with  me  in  finding 
them  perfectly  amenable  to  treatment.  Although  hardly  to  be 
considered  as  an  abnormal  sensation,  mention  may  here  be  made 
of  the  taste  of  blood  in  the  throat  on  waking  from  sleep.  I  have 
repeatedly  assured  myself  that  such  an  experience  is  always  the 
result  of  an  actual  venous  leakage,  and  a  common  symptom  of  varix. 
Spasm  of  the  Pharynx  may  to  some  extent  be  considered  as  a 
iitotor  neurosis,  but  is  often  a  subjective  sj'mptom.  It  is  met  with, 
independently  of  paresthesia,  in  an  extreme  degree  in  cedematous 
and  acute  inflammations,  and  in  hydrophobia.  In  its  milder  forms 
it  may  be  due  to  incomplete  mastication,  arising  from  absence  of 
teeth,  or  the  imperfect  '  bite '  of  an  artificial  set.  It  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  organic  disease  by  the  fact  that  the  patient  has 
difficulty,  never  actually  amounting  to  inability,  of  deglutition, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  consistence  or  temperature  of  the  food. 
.An  important  diagnostic  sign  of  this  form  of  dysphagia,  and  not, 
1  believe,  previously  noted,  is  the  condition  of  the  muscles  of 
mastication.  If  the  surgeon  places  his  fingers  over  the  masseter 
and  temporal  regions  he  will  find  that,  on  the  patient  making 
movements  of  mastication,  those  muscles  are  more  or  less 
atrophied,  the  result  of  disease.  Not  so  in  organic  cases,  where 
the  teeth  are  perfect  and  mastication  has  been  exercised  even 
to  excess.  The  oesophageal  bougie  or  digital  examination  will 
complete  the  diagnosis.  Spasm  is  also  a  symptom  of  chronic 
pharj-ngitis ;  and  lastly,  and  above  all,  it  occurs  in  the  trouble 
known  as  globus  hystericus,  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made. 

Neuralgia,  due  to  the  same  causes  as  those  which  produce  similar 
disorders  in  other  regions,  may  occur  in  the  throat,  and  must  be 
treated  on  general  rather  than  on  purely  local  indications.  It  is 
decidedly  rare,  but  I  have  seen  some  cases  of  extreme  and  re- 
mittent pain  analogous  to  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  or  of  the  sciatic 
nerve,  but  without  any  local  sign  of  surface  inflammation,  which  by 
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exclusion  could  be  considered  only  as  neuralgic,  and  which  ha^ 
yielded  to  remedies  appropriate  to  that  diagnosis.    I  cannot  a 
with  ^^Schech  as  to  the  uniformity  or  even  common  association 
such  symptoms  with  hysteria.     (See  *  Neuralgia  of  the  Larynx.') 

Female  patients  are  much  more  liable  than  males  to 
nervous  affections,  and  will  in  such  case  generally  be  found  t 
suffer  either  from  menorrhagia  or  amenorrhoea. 

Treatment  of  all  neuroses  of  the  pharynx  must  be  directe<K 
especially  to  the  removal  of  the  cause.    In  pharyngeal  anaesthesiau 
of  extreme  character  artificial  feeding  must  be  pursued,  so  long" 
as  there  is  fear  of  food  entering  the  air-passages ;  faradization 
and  subcutaneous  injection   of  strychnia,  with   tonics  of  iron, 
quinine,  and   strychnia,   are  the    principal    therapeutic    agents. 
Friction  and  possibly  modified  massage  might  be  of  value. 

In  hypera^hesia,  when  it  interferes  with  laryngeal  examina- 
'tions,  removal  of  the  cause,  as  in  the  case  of  a  relaxed  uvula,  and 
modulation  of  the  sensibility  in  those  of  pharyngitis,  tuberculosis, 
etc.,  by  anodyne  applications,  the  chief  of  which  is  cocaine,  are 
naturally  at  once  suggested.  Although  trenching  on  the  laryn- 
geal portion  of  this  treatise,  it  may  here  be  conveniently  remarked 
that  the  constant  touching  of  the  intra-laryngeal  parts  with  the 
probe,  as  recommended  by  many  authorities,  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  them  accustomed  to  instruments  preliminary  to  opera- 
tions— as  for  removal  of  growths — is  a  procedure  neither 
practised  nor  advocated  by  us. 

The  treatment  of  para^hesia,  as  has  already  been  suggested, 
depends  essentially  on  a  proper  diagnosis  and  therapeutic  action 
thereon.  With  regard  to  spasm,  the  same  may  be  said.  In  the 
case  of  varix  the  enlarged  vessels  are  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
galvano-cautery,  cocaine  being  first  employed.  Where  a  battery 
is  not  available  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  is  the  most  efficient 
caustic.  It  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  my  friend  Llewelyn  Thomas. 

When  the  teeth  are  at  fault,  it  is  most  important  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  dentist,  not  only  for  immediate  and  permanent  relief, 
but  because  without  doubt  many  cases  of  malignant  ulceration 
commence  with  symptoms  ascribed  to  purely  functional  causes. 
Faradization,  by  means  of  the  oesophageal  electrode  (simply  an 
elongation  of  the  laryngeal  instrument),  is  of  possible  service  in 
restoring  healthy  muscular  action.  In  one  case  that  came  under 
my  care  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Poyntz  Wright,  of  Old- 
ham, this  treatment  had  been  of  no  avail,  and  the  patient 
recovered  under  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  n\^ij.  to  n\^iv.  of  the 
B.  P.  solution  of  strychnia. 
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Motor  paralysis  of  the  pharynx  is  usually  of  central  origin, 
"  and  may  be  due  to  injury  or  disease  of  the  brain  and  pneumo- 
^astric,  or  in  its  peripheral  form  as  a  sequel  of  many  wasting 
diseases,  and  especially  of  diphtheria.  Paresis  and  paralysis  of 
the  velum  is  commonly  associated  with  a  chronic  relaxation  of 
the  uvula,  as  well  as  of  acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  fauces. 
Treatment  in  the  peripheral  class  of  cases  must  consist  in  the 
exhibition  of  general  tonic  remedies,  the  application  of  local 
faradization,  hypodermic  injections  of  strychnia,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  thoroughly  soft,  and,  if  necessarj',  artificially  masti- 
cated food.  The  progrnosis  is  favourable,  except  where  the 
s^-mptoms  are  due  to  centric  causes,  when  the  outlook  is,  of 
course,  quite  the  reverse.  Such  cases  are,  however,  considered 
in  systematic  works  on  medicine,  and  do  not  here  require  further 
elaboration. 

[^    MALFORMATIONS,  DEFORMITIES.  AND  MORBID  GROWTHS 

OF  THE  PHARYNX. 
Cohen  has  noted  a  peculiarity,  to  which  my  colleague, 
Grant,  has  twice  drawn  my  attention,  namely,  a  separate 
investment  of  the  palato-glossus  muscle  in  the  anterior 
of  the  palate,  leaving  sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on 
both,  an  opening  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  pillars,  which 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  ulcerative  destruction  of  tissue.  I 
regret  that  drawings  made  by  me  of  this  somewhat  rare  circum- 
stance have  been  lost,  and  cannot  therefore  be  given. 

Dilatation  of  the  pharynx — Pharyngocele — leading  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  pouch,  in  which  the  food  is  apt  to  lodge,  is  occasionally 
witnessed  as  the  result  of  enfeeblement  of  the  constrictors.  The 
condition  gives  rise  to  symptoms  of  discomfort  rather  than  danger. 
The  chief  is  that  due  to  the  lodgment  of  food  in  the  pouch.  The 
only  danger  is  the  possible  passage  of  food  into  the  laryn.K.  But 
little  is  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  treatment.  After  a  time  the  patient 
often  learns  by  peculiar  movements  of  the  throat,  or  by  e.\ternal 
pressure,  to  empty  the  sac ;  otherwise  this  is  done  by  Nature 
herself  whenever  the  receptacle  becomes  overloaded.  Surgical 
treatment  cannot  be  recommended. 

The  passage  may  be  more  or  less  constricted  as  the  result  of 
S)'philitic  cicatrization,  and  the  canal  may  also  be  narrowed 
temporarily  by  an  abscess.  Both  these  two  last-named  con- 
ditions have  been  already  considered. 

I  have  found  but  very  scant  mention  of  another  cause  leading  to 
narrowing  of  the  lower  pharynx,  namely,  angular  curvature  of  the 
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cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  column.  Such  a  case  occurred  in 
my  practice,  and,  as  it  offers  many  points  of  diagnostic  intere^t^ 
may  be  briefly  related. 

The  patient,  a  gentleman,  aged  fifty,  came  under  observation  October  23rd,  1877.  Y^^ 
complained  of  continual  snuffling  and  accumulation  of  phlegm,  of  foetid  taste  and  odorV'* 
dropping  into  the  throat  from  the  post -nasal  passages.  Deglutition  was  difficult,  exc^P^ 
with  soft  food  and  fluids.  Respiration  was  very  short ;  the  voice  had  become  feeble, 
was  occasionally  lost  '  as  if  there  were  no  breath,'  but  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit  v< 
thick  and  toneless,  and  there  was  evidently  an  obstruction  to  free  nasal  respiration, 
special  senses  of  hearing,  smell,  and  taste  were  unaffected.  Examination  of  the 
nostrils  failed  to  reveal,  as  was  suspected,  any  evidence  of  a  nasal  polypus.  On  attemf^^' 
ing  rhinoscopy  and  laryngoscopy,  a  large  tumour  was  seen  to  project  from  the  posteri^^* 
pharyngeal  wall.  On  digital  examination,  it  was  felt  to  be  hard  and  circumscribed.  ^  ^ 
was  as  large,  and  extended  about  as  far  forward,  as  half  a  moderate-sized  orange. 

On  externally  examining  the  back  of  the  head,  it  was  at  once  seen  that  there  wms  a  ^^ 
angular  curvature  forwards  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spine,  the  vertebrse  implicate^^ 
being  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth.     The  spine  of  the  sixth  could  be  distinctly  felr  ^ 
The  patient  explained  that  be  bad  always  had  this  curvature,  but  had  suffered  no  incoo  — 
venience  until  after  an  attack  of  Indian  fever  some  years  previously,  since  which  it  hac:9 
seemed  to  increase.     Immediate  temporary  relief  was  given  on  elevation  of  the  head,  h^ 
placing  one  hand  under  the  chin  and  the  other  under  the  occiput.    Consultation  was  hekB^ 
with  Mr.  William  Adams,  who  advised  a  support  which  should  diminish  the  pressnre  ^ 
this  instrument  was  accordingly  adjusted,  and  exercised  a  good  result.     The  expUna— 
tion  of  the  symptoms  in  this  case  is,  without  doubt,  decrease  of  intervertebral  substance,, 
and  possible  absorption  of  the  compressed  vertebrae,  caused  partly  by  debility  after  the 
Indian  fever  and  partly  by  an  excess  of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  head  to  sink  with 
advancing  years.     It  is  interesting  to  note  further  that  the  general  health  of  this  patient 
was  exceedingly  good,  and  that  he  was  constantly  and  actively  occupied,  from  philan- 
thropic motives,  in  life-boat  work  on  the  southern  coast 

New  formations  in  the  lower  pharynx  are  rare,  though  fibro- 
mata, chondromata,  and  osseous  tumours  are  all  occasionaUy 
met  with,  and  polypi  are  sometimes  seen  to  descend  from  the 
naso-pharj'nx.  Cohen  reports  that  he  has  met  with  one  case 
of  ordinary  papilloma  growing  from  the  mucous  membrane  in  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  I  have  treated  many  cases  of 
small  benign  tumours  of  the  soft  palate,  principally  fibrous  and 
sebaceous.  Malignant  growths  are  infrequent  in  this  region. 
When  occurring,  they  are  generally  of  the  encephaloid  or  lympho- 
sarcomatous  variety.  Syphilitic  outgrowths  from  the  posterior 
wall,  or  from  the  pharyngeal  boundary  of  the  larj-nx,  are  by  no 
means  uncommon. 

The  SYMPTOMS  are  those  affecting  respiration  and  articulation^ 
but  especially  deglutition. 

Treatment  is  mainly  of  an  operative  character.  Where  the 
tumours  cannot  be  removed,  artificial  feeding  by  a  long  oesophageal 
tube  may  be  necessarj'. 

Foreign  Bodies,  such  as  too  large  pieces  of  food,  fragments  of 
bone  from  fish  and  game,  artificial  teeth,  coins,  etc.,  may  lodge  in 
the  phar}nx  and  give  rise  to  great  distress,  and  if  not  to  be 
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Otherwise  dislodged  require  introduction  of  long  forceps  or  the 
wstrument  described  at  page  142  (Fig.  CI.).  Such  accidents  and 
their  treatment  do  not  require  further  consideration  in  these  pages, 
sinc^  they  come  within  the  scope  of  treatises  on  general  surgery. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  UVULA. 

\\'HEN  inflammation  or  ulceration  attacks  the  upper  part  of  the 
pharj'nx  and  fauces,  the  uvula  is  almost  always  involved.  It 
commonly  becomes  relaxed  as  a  sequel  of  one  or  more  previous 
attacks  of  sore  throat,  or  such  a  condition  may  be,  and  often  is, 
the  first  symptom  of  discomfort  in  this  situation,  and  appears  as 
the  result  of  a  low  state  of  the  general  system,  and  without  any- 
history  of  acute  angina.  In  such  a  case  the  relaxed  uvula  acts  as 
the  excitant,  or  at  any  rate  as  an  aggravator,  of  a  long  train  of 
most  inconvenient,  not  to  say  serious,  symptoms,  and  serves  to 
make  the  throat  peculiarly  liable  to  catarrhal  attacks. 

That  this  is  so  may  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  all  efforts  to 
relieve  the  chronic  pharyngitis  will  often  prove  unavailing  so 
long  as  the  elongated  uvula  is  allowed  to  remain  intact ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  simple  removal  of  the  relaxed  tissue  will  as 
frequently  prove  efficacious  without  the  employment  of  any  other 
remedial  measure.  No  further  justification  is  therefore  necessary 
for  considering  diseases  of  the  uvula  under  a  separate  heading. 

ACUTE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  UVULA— (.EDEMA  OF  THE 
UVULA  (Fig,  38,  Plate  IV.,  and  Fig.  36,  Plate  V.). 

This  is  rarely  seen  except  as  associated  with  general  pharyn- 
gitis ;  but  now  and  again  cases  come  under  observation  in  which 
the  uvula  suddenly  becomes  red,  swollen,  and  infiltrated,  with 
comparatively  little  hyperaemia  of  the  neighbouring  parts. 

This  acute  inflammation  of  the  uvula  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
tonsillitis,  and  occurs  in  people  of  an  arthritic  diathesis;  the 
bowels  are  constipated,  and  the  digestive  system  deranged. 
Oidema  of  the  uvula  is  also  not  uncommonly  seen  in  tertiary 
syphilis,  in  phthisis,  and  in  cases  of  general  hydrfemia.  Hiemor- 
rhagic  extravasation  is  also  occasionally  witnessed  {Figs,  115 
and  116,  Plate  XIV.).     It  is  generally  of  traumatic  origin. 
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The  SYMPTOMS  complained  of  are  those  of  obstruction  to  the 
respiration,  a  sense  of  discomfort  in  taking  food,  and  a  frequent 
desire  to  swallow  saliva,  with  but  little  acute  pain. 

Cough,  when  present,  is  of  an  irritating,  tickling  character,  and 
is  induced  in  those  cases  in  which  the  uvula  touches  the  epiglottis. 
It  is,  however,  often  absent  in  acute  cedema  when  the  enlarge- 
ment is  more  that  of  bulk  than  of  length. 

Treatment. — Removal  of  the  uvula  is  not  advisable  during 
acute  inflammation,  and  it  is  preferable  to  make  a  few  punctures 
and  scarifications,  followed  by  the  use  of  astringent  remedies.  In 
syphilitic  cedema  the  uvula  should  on  no  account  be  ablated. 


SUBACUTE  AND  CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  UVULA 
(Fig.  13,  Pu\TE  H.). 

This  is  seldom  seen  unassociated  with  a  certain  amount  of 
chronic  pharyngitis,  which  is  more  often  limited  to  the  pillars  of 
the  fauces,  without  any  extension  to  the  velum.  Chronic  inflam- 
mation leads  to  the  next  affection  : 


F.LONCATEU  UVULA— CHRONIC  RELAXED  THROAT  (Figs.  13  and 
14,  Pl.\te  II.;  Figs.  19  and  33,  Plate  IV.). 

Tbis  condition  is  met  with  in  all  classes  of  patients  sulfering 
from  chronic  angina,  but  especially  in  those  who  have  been 
obliged  to  use  the  voice  during  catarrhal  attacks — ^just,  in  fact,  in 
those  who  have  been  described  as  most  subject  to  chronic  pharyn- 
gitis (p.  177).  Very  few  people  suffering  from  that  disease  have 
not  a  relaxed  uvula ;  but  this  last-named  condition  often  gives 
rise  to  symptoms  which  demand  treatment  quite  irrespective  of 
the  rest  of  the  pharynx. 

Symptoms:  A.  Functional. — These  vary  greatly  in  different 
cases,  and  often  require  the  nicest  judgment  for  their  discrimina- 
tion. 

Thus,  while  one  patient  with  an  evidently  very  pendulous  uvula 
will  not  complain  of  any  inconvenience,  another  with  apparently 
but  shght  local  cause  will  exhibit  well-marked  symptoms.  The 
usual  sensation  is  that  of  a  desire  to  frequently  clear  the  throat  of 
a  source  of.  irritation  ;  this  desire  being  only  experienced  at  par- 
ticular periods — as,  for  instance,  on  rising  in  the  morning,  on 
coming  into  a  warm  out  of  a  cold  atmosphere,  and  also  when  the 
general  system  is  fatigued  or  disturbed.  In  more  severe  cases 
there   will,    under  similar    circumstances,   be   hacking,   irritable 
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cough,  with  expectoration  of  small  muco-gelatinous  pellets, 
paroxysmal  and  spasmodic  attacks,  retching,  and  vomiting.  I 
have  seen  several  cases  in  which  the  last-named  symptom 
occurred  on  the  patient  taking  the  ordinary  morning  cold  bath, 
and  in  one  instance  the  breakfast  had  been  daily  rejected  for 
many  weeks.  In  another  case,  gargling  after  cleansing  of  the 
teeth  was  always  followed  by  violent  spasm,  with  bloody  expecto- 
ration, clearly  traced  to  come  from  the  pharynx. 

When  the  uvula  is  very  relaxed,  the  greatest  discomfort  is  felt 
as  the  patient  lies  down  at  night ;  many  cases  occur  of  spasm  of 
the  glottis,  so  severe  as  to  awake  patients  from  sleep,  and  due  to 
reflex  irritation  from  this  cause. 

It  is  but  natural  that  symptoms  such  as  those  described  combine 
to  bring  the  patient  to  a  state  of  great  nervous  prostration;  the 
want  of  sleep,  the  cough,  and  the  retching  will  produce  great 
weakness  and  even  emaciation,  and  the  patient  will  appear  to  be 
suffering  from  phthisis  or  grave  organic  disease;  especially  will 
this  be  suspected  in  those  occasional  cases  in  which  there  is  an 
account  given  of  fixed  pain  at  some  point  in  the  chest,  which,  on 
examination,  is  found  to  be  only  another  effect  of  reflex  irritation. 
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I  was  consuUed  some  fuurteen  years  since  by  a  metlical  prsctilionet  who  complained 
of  conalani  pain  in  the  left  sub-scapular  region,  with  irritable  cough,  loss  of  flesh,  and 
impaitment  of  general  health  ;  on  the  recommendation  at  iwo  physicians,  eminent  in 
diest  diseases,  he  sold  his  pmclice,  but  he  entirely  recovernl  his  health  after  Ihc  removal 
of  his  uvula,  and  is  still  well  and  in  active  professional  work. 

Gastric  derangements  will  be  aggravated  by  the  presence  of  an 
elongated  uvula,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  symptoms  caused 
by  the  relaxed  palate  will  be  increased  by  anything  likely  to 
induce  or  increase  the  disorder  of  digestion. 

The  ill  effects  of  a  relaxed  uvula  on  the  voice,  especially  if 
exercised  in  singing,  are  very  marked.  Fatigue  and  pain  after 
functional  use,  loss  of  strength,  purity,  and  brilliancy  in  quality, 
of  steadiness  (tremolo),  and  even  of  range,  are  the  precursors  of 
hoarseness  and  entire  destruction  of  the  singing  voice.  To  the 
occurrence  of  such  serious  conditions  as  a  direct  result  of  relaxed 
uvula,  both  'Mandl  and  -Labus  have  testified.  The  latter  very 
properly  points  out  that  disorder  of  phonation  from  this  cause  is 
due  not  so  much  to  elongation  of  the  uvula  as  to  the  difficulty 
which,  on  account  of  its  relaxed  condition,  the  subject  experi- 
ences in  making  the  various  movements  of  the  soft  palate  which 
are  necessary  for  the  formation  of  different  sounds;  in  other 
words,  to  paresis  of  the  elevators  and  tensors. 
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B.  Phvsical. — These  are  not  easily  mistaken,  if  the  surgeon 
will  bear  in  mind  the  following  suggestions  when  he  makes  an 
examination  of  a  relaxed  throat : 

1.  Direct  the  patient  to  open  the  mouth  \vithout  taking  a 
breath,  and  the  relaxed  uvula,  which,  if  in  a  normal  condition, 
should  on  inspiration  be  retracted,  will  be  seen  to  be  lying  on  the 
tongue. 

2.  Should  the  palate  not  drop  by  the  patient  thus  holding  the 
breath,  direct  him  to  breathe  through  the  nostrils,  which  will 
have  the  result  of  relaxing  the  palate,  and  the  length  of  the  uvula 
can  be  estimated. 

3.  Let  the  patient  then  breathe  in  deeply  through  the  mouth 
or  strike  a  hiyh  note,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  uvula  is  not 
entirely  drawn  up,  owing  to  paresis  of  the  tensor  palati,  or  that 
the  uvula  goes  up  in  wrinkles,  partly  from  the  same  cause,  and 
partly  from  the  excess  of  relaxed  tissue. 

4.  Remember  that  the  amount  of  relaxation  depends  on  the 
relation  which  the  length  of  the  uvula  bears  to  the  arch  of  the 
palate. 

5.  In  those  cases  in  which,  observing  all  these  precautions,  the 
uvula  does  not  appear  to  be  relaxed,  and  yet  there  is  no  other 
reasonable  cause  for  the  symptoms,  observe  carefully  the  edges  of 
the  curtain  of  the  soft  palate,  and  they  will  be  seen  to  be  thinned, 
white,  and  quite  translucent,  and  to  almost  flap  about  with 
respiratory  action  (Fig.  i^,  Plate  II.). 

This  last  appearance  will  be  often  present  in  ordinary  cases 
of  otherwise  recognisable  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  so  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  mark  the  boundary  of  membranous  over-growth 
(Fig.  29,  Plate  IV,).  There  is  often  hypertrophy  of  closed 
follicles  in  the  tissue  of  the  uvula,  giving  the  appearance  of  little 
tubercles,  or  fatty  deposits  or  cysts.  Their  presence  is  of  no  real 
importance,  except  where  pain  is  experienced.  These  little  bodies 
may  then  be  real  tubercular  deposits,  the  commencement  of  a 
phthisical  ulceration. 

The  larj-nx  is  generally  slightly  congested ;  this  is  due  to  the 
constant  irritation  of  the  cough.  Mucus  may  often  be  seen  lying 
in  the  inter-arytenoid  fold.  The  veins  at  the  base  of  the  tongue 
are  often  concurrently  relaxed,  engorged  and  varicose. 

Treatment. — The  cause  having  been  ascertained,  it  must  be 
removed,  at  the  same  time  that  steps  are  taken  to  brace  up  the 
telaxed  mucous  membrane.  Astringent  lozenges  and  applications 
may  be  employed  (Form,  12,  16,  and  17;  62,  and  65).  These  failing, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  simple  operation  of  ablation  of 
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the  relaxed  portion  should  not  be  performed ;  on  general  groand  ^ 
however,  astringents  should  al\¥ays  be  first  used,  since  it  is  advi^s 
able  to  see  how  much  of  the  relaxation  is  temporary  and  bo^w 
much  permanent.  In  mild  cases,  particularly  when  associate-^ 
with  dyspepsia,  attention  to  the  general  health  will  often  obvia^= 
altogether  necessity  for  abscission. 

In  operating,  the  uvula  should  always  be  well  drawn  out  wit^H 
the  long  forceps  and  removed  just  above  the  point  of  janction  (^m 
the  mucous  membrane  with  the  body  of  the  uvula  {Fig.  CXIII.]^ 
Instruments  on  the  guillotine  principle,  called  uvulatomes,  are  no^ 


Fiu.  C^lIII.— Uvui.A  Forceps  akd  Uvl'la  Scissors,  in  Position  fob  Opksatihg. 


suitable  for  the  purpose  of  ablation  of  the  uvula.  The  tendencj' 
to  retraction  of  the  velum  when  touched  renders  it  very  uncertain 
how  much  will  be  removed  by  such  means.  The  parts  are  alwaj-s 
bruised  and  crushed,  but  as  there  is  no  point  of  resistance  to  the 
instrument,  the  tissue  is  often  only  partially  separated.  An 
American  physician  informed  me  that  '  he  was  bound  to  say  that 
he  had  never  used  an  uvulatome  without  being  obliged  to  finish 
the  operation  with  scissors ;'  and  such,  it  is  believed,  will  be  the 
general  experience  of  all  who  employ  this  instrument.  Nor  is  it 
advisable  to  make,  for  many  days  previously  to  removal,  lines 
around  the  uvula  with  caustic  pastes.    No  real  death  of  the  part 
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place,  but  there  is  a  considerable  increase  of  inflammation 
around,  so  that  when  division  is  made,  both  the  operation  and 
th.^  healing  process  are  more  painful  and  recovery  more  tedious. 
There  is  also  a  greater  risk  of  secondary  haemorrhage.  In  cases 
'^^tfccre  the  uvula  is  very  thin,  and  also  where  the  patient  has  an 
^t^jection  *to  the  knife'  or  to  loss  of  blood,  I  am  now  in  the 
'^^^fcit  of  removing  the  elongated  portion  by  means  of  the  galvano- 
^^^-^tery  used  at  a  good  bright  heat,  the  tissue  being  first  drawn 
^^*t  by  the  forceps,  as  has  been  advised,  prior  to  division  by  scissors. 
**i  all  circumstances  I  previously  apply  cocaine,  in  a  5  or  10  per 
;.  solution,  as  the  pain  of  this  quite  minor  procedure  is  really 
in  some  cases,  and  is  always  apprehended  by  the  patient. 
^VTiere  there  is  varix  of  the  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  I 
^^stroy  them  with  the  cautery  point  at  the  same  time  as,  or 
^^ther  prior  to,  removal  of  the  uvula. 

WTiile  it  is  better  to  take  off  too  much  than  too  little,  cases  have 
Certainly  occurred  in  which  too  complete  removal  of  the  uvula 
has  been  followed  by  long  persistent  pain  and  some  difficulty  in 
SMrallowing.  Inasmuch  as  there  already  exists  an  unreasonable 
Amount  of  prejudice  against  the  surgical  measures  here  advocated, 
it  is  a  pity  that  anything  should  be  done  to  bring  disrepute  upon 
So  valuable  an  operation,  of  which  it  has  been  truly  written  ^that 
*  U'hile  hardly  any  slight  affection  of  the  throat  produces  such 
serious  symptoms  as  elongation  of  the  uvula,  it  is  equally  true 
that  there  is  no  slight  operation  that  gives  such  complete  and 
permanent  relief  as  removal  of  the  elongated  extremity.' 

Regarding  treatment  by  operation,  Mandl  has  also  well  said 
that  *  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  operation  should  encounter  very 
ill-founded  opposition  on  the  part  of  artists,  since  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  happy  effect  on  the  voice  due  to  the  removal  of  a 
permanent  cause  of  irritation  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is 
indicated.' 

If  the  patient  be  directed,  after  the  operation,  to  sit  perfectly 
still  without  washing  the  mouth,  haemorrhage  but  seldom  happens 
— never  when  the  cautery  is  employed,  unless  the  platinum  be  of 
more  than  red  heat ;  should  bleeding  occur,  the  sipping  of  a  few 
drachms  of  a  saturated  solution  of  tannin  (Form.  4)  will  speedily 
check  it.  Should  it  recur,  application  of  the  fluid  known  as 
stj-ptic  colloid — a  combination  of  collodion,  alcohol,  and  tannin 
— will  have  the  desired  effect  of  forming  a  more  firm  coagulum. 
The  pain  of  the  operation  itself  is  generally  but  slight,  though 
sometimes  intense ;  the  amount  of  after-pain  is  likewise  verj' 
\'ariable ;  more  or  less  discomfort  in  swallowing  is  experienced 
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for  from  twenty -four  hours  to  a  week,  and  all  food  shoii3 
therefore  be  soft  and  tepid.  With  sensitive  patients  I  recoir" 
mend  application  of  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine  to  tl« 
cut  surface  prior  to  taking  food.  Where  there  is  pain  in  the  ears 
drops  of  laudanum,  atropine,  or  cocaine  applied  on  wool  along  th 
external  auditory  meatus  are  serviceable.  Care  must  be  taken  t» 
avoid  catching  cold ;  the  patient  should  stay  within  doors  for  a  da» 
or  two.  and  the  voice  should  be  completely  rested.  One  otbe= 
caution  is  necessary  with  reference  to  the  after-treatment  of  these 
affections  ;  viz.,  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  reflex  irritation,  some 
time  may  elapse  before  the  symptoms  disappear  after  the  cause 
has  been  removed.  Remembrance  of  this  fact  will  often  preveni 
disappointment  and  discouragement. 

MALFORMATIONS  AND  NEW  GROWTHS. 
The  uvula  may  be  asymmetrically  truncated,  bifurcated,  or 
even  absent,  as  the  result  of  an  arrested  development.  The 
accompanying  drawing  (Fig.  CXIV.)  represents  an  extreme  case 
in  which  a  congenitally  double  uvula  is  the  subject  of  consider- 
able relaxation,  giving  rise  to  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  discomfort.  It  occurred  in  a 
young  man,  xt.  22,  the  patient  of  my  coU 
league.  Dr.  Orwin.  The  hard  palate  was 
very  contracted  and  highly  arched,  but  no 
difficulty  had  been  experienced  in  either 
articulation  or  deglutition.  Removal  was  fol- 
Kic;.  CXIV,  —  coscEM-  lowed  byrelief  of  all  disagreeable  symptoms, 
■**t"r^xati<I'n  ""^  ^"'^  ^'***  improvement  to  both  speech  and 

deglutition. 
Warty  growths,  not  necessarily  dependent  on  any  syphilitic 
history,  though  generally  found  in  patients  having  that  dyscrasia, 
are  not  unfrequently  found  growing  from  some  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  uvula.  Angeiomatous  (vascular)  growths  have 
also  been  reported  as  arising  from  this  situation. 

Benign  neo-plasms  do  not  as  a  rule  give  rise  to  much  incon- 
venience ;  but  in  several  instances  which  have  come  under  my 
notice  the  growths  have  been  attached  by  a  very  long  pedicle, 
and  have  produced  violent  irritation  of  the  larynx  and  spasmodic 
cough. 

In  one  such  case  which  (Fig.  30,  Plate  IV.)  I  reported  to  th« 
Medical  Society  of  London,  so  far  down  did  the  growth  hang 
that  it  was  not  seen  until  a  laryngeal  mirror,  introduced  tc 
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examine  the  glottis,  pushed  it  up  into  view.  In  this  case  removal 
was  followed  by  immediate  relief  of  distressing  and  even  urgent 
respiratory  symptoms,  with  constant  spasmodic  cough  ;  and  such 
is  the  treatment  to  be  generally  recommended.  I  have  never 
seen  malignant  disease  of  the  uvula  arising  primarily  in  that 
situation,  but  twice  I  have  noticed  it  as  an  extension  from  epithe- 
lioma of  the  tonsil. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

DISEASES  OF  THE  TOHSILa 

The  regional  and  microscopic  anatomy  of  the  tonsil  has  already-^ 
been  described  (pp.  25,  26),  but  for  the  readier  appreciation  o^ 
the  changes  it  may  undergo  in  disease,  it  will  be  well  to  consider 
its  structure  in  somewhat  more  minute  detail. 

Histologically,  the  tonsil  is  a  large  lymphatic  gland.  Like 
other  lymphatic  masses  situated  throughout  the  alimentary  canal, 
that  portion  of  the  gland  which  looks  towards  the  lumen  of  the 
tube  is  separated  only  by  a  few  layers  of  stratified  epithelium,  and 
by  a  thin  covering  of  submucous  tissue,  from  the  faucial  passage. 
This  free  inner  mucous  surface  of  the  gland  is  not  smooth,  but 
presents,  as  previously  mentioned,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  orifices. 
These  orifices  lead  to  recesses,  crypts,  or  lacunae  in  the  substance 
of  the  tonsil.  The  crypts  are  not  true  follicular  glands,  but  mere 
involutions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  in  every  -w^ay  identical  with 
similar  structures  situated  at  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tongue. 
Ranged  round  the  walls  of  the  crypts  are  a  large  number  of 
closely  aggregated  spherical  and  oval  lymph-follicles.  It  is  of 
these  latter,  together  with  the  less  dense  lymphoid  tissue  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  that  the  mass  of  the  tonsil  is  com- 
posed. The  deep  surface  of  the  gland  is  imbedded  in  the  tissues 
of  the  fauces,  and  is  immediately  in  contact  with  connective- 
tissue,  this  latter  forming  a  peritonsillar  membrane  or  capsule. 
All  these  various  parts  are  well  illustrated  in  Fig.  CXV.,  the 
drawing  for  which  was  kindly  made  for  me  by  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Hill,  Pathologist  of  the  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital.  The 
lymph-follicles  of  the  tonsil  differ  in  no  respect  histologically 
from  those  found  lower  down  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  there 
is  probability  in  the  suggestion  of  ^Hingston  Fox  that  they 
may  have  a  somewhat  analogous  function.  He  thinks  that  the 
purpose  of  the  spongy  tonsils  is  to  absorb  the  excess  of  saliva 
which  is  constantly  being  secreted.     It  is  possible  that  they  may 
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also  take  up  some  of  the  products  of  salivary  digestion  and  other 
soluble  saccharine  matters  passing  through  the  fauces.  The 
verification  of  this  theory  is  difficult  of  substantiation ;  but  the 
fact  that  individuals  with  enlarged  tonsils — that  is,  with  glands  in 
var.-ing  grades  of  inflammation — are,  ctrteris  paribus,  more  hkely 
to  take  diphtheria  and  to  suffer  from  other  forms  of  septic  sore 
throat,  would  appear  to  lend  support  to  the  view  that  the  tonsils 
are  primarily  absorptive  in  their  action. 

The  tonsil  is  liable  to  undergo  the  same  pathological  changes 
as  other  lymphoid  structures.     The  adenoid  tissue  is  rarely  af- 


Fig.  C.XV.— Section  ok  a  (SliuhtlyJ  Hypertrophied  Tonsil. 

F-  .Siralilied  epithelium  coTering  the  auiface  olid  lining. 

I.-  Lacunx  or  ciyjiis. 

■■,  fatenchyma,  ihc  adenoid  tissue  of  which  is  not  shown. 

K.  Lymph-follicles,  S.  Lymph- a  paces  mechs,iiica1]y  voided  of  Iheii  contents,  in  section. 

M.  Mucous  e1^^^ 

c.  Capsule  oi  peritonsillai  membrane,  liabeculie  of  which  pass  into  parenchyma. 

fected  without  involving  the  mucous  membrane  also.  Acute 
inflammation  (suppurative  and  non-suppurative),  subacute  and 
chronic  inflammation,  general  hypertrophy,  ulceration  (simple  and 
specific),  induration  and  malignant  degeneration,  are  conditions 
interesting  in  their  clinical  rather  than  histological  aspects,  which 
latter  it  is  unnecessary  therefore  to  describe.  A  word  or  two  may 
be  added,  however,  concerning  what  is  known  as  Follicular  tott- 
^illitis.  This  name  has  been  given  to  that  condition  in  which, 
together  with  an  acutely  or  chronically  congested,  or  enlarged 
tonsil,  there  is  also  a  whitish,  creamy  secretion  seen  to  exude  from 
the  orifice  of  the  crypts.  These  crj-pts,  or  lacunae,  were  doubtless 
regarded  by  the  older  clinical  observers  as  follicular,  secreting 
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glands,  and  in  accordance  with  this  view  the  hyper-secretion  was 
taken  to  indicate  primarily  a  morbid  condition  of  such  structures. 
In  reality,  the  white  exudation  consists  of  fibrinous  lymph  poured 
out  by  the  congested  lymphatic  tissues,  together  with  the  epithelial 
cells  and  debris  cast  off  from  the  thickened  mucous  membrane. 
The  mucous  glands,  before  alluded  to,  are  not  sufficiently  large  or 
numerous  to  play  any  important  part  in  the  process.  Although, 
therefore,  the  term  follicular  has  been  retained  in  these  pages, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  word  lacunar  would  better  indicate  the 
nature  of  these  affections ;  and  it  is  given  in  the  nomenclature  as 
a  preferable  synonym.  The  word  'Septic '  tonsillitis,  which  has  been 
used  provisionally  by  Kingston  Fox,  has  the  fault  that  it  refers  to 
a  single,  and  not  even  the  sole  etiological  cause,  rather  than  to  a 
morbid  condition  which,  as  is  generally  admitted,  should  be  the 
basis  of  all  medical  terminology. 


ACUTE  TONSILLITIS,  AMYGDALITIS,  ANGINA  TONSILLARIS, 
ACUTE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  TONSILS.  QUINSY  (Fig.  31, 
Plate  IV.,  and  Fig.  36,  Plate  V.). 

The  mucous  covering  of  the  tonsils  may  partake  of  any  of  the 
general  inflammations  attacking  the  pharynx  and  fauces,  but,  as 
usually  understood,  the  term  '  quinsy  '  implies  acute  inflammation 
limited  to,  oral  least  originating  in,  the  parenchyma  of  the  glands 
themselves.  Several  distinctions  have  been  made  in  this  affec- 
tion, but  for  practical  purposes  they  are  mainly  differences  in 
amount  and  in  degree ;  thus  only  the  mucous  surface  and  the 
orifices  of  the  crypts  or  lacuna  may  be  inflamed  (superficial  ton- 
sillar angina),  or  only  a  few  crypts  may  be  attacked  by  inflamma- 
tion and  their  secretion  arrested  without  involving  the  adenoid 
tissue  (so-called  follicular  catarrh  0/  the  tonsils),  or  the  whole 
gland -structure  of  the  tonsils  may  be  involved  (parenchymatous 
tonsillitis).  This  stage,  when  proceeding  to  suppuration,  is  in 
turn  termed  tonsillar  abscess.  So-called  peritonsillitis,  in  which 
the  inflammation  is  of  the  connective-tissue  around  the  gland, 
often  occurs  as  a  result  of  a  low  state  of  health,  which  may 
be  the  e.xciting  cause.  In  my  experience  this  variety  is  generally 
associated  with  septic  conditions  of  drinking-water  or  resi- 
dential surroundings.  There  is,  however,  frequently  superadded 
the  special  diathesis,  to  be  presently  considered,  as  almost 
invariably   present    in    the    subjects   of   both    the    lacunar   and 


parenchymatous  forms. 
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The  inflammation  may  subside  without  proceeding  to  sup- 
puration ;  it  may  be  superficial  and  limited,  or  deep  and  general* 
la  ^ving  a  description  of  this  disease,  therefore,  it  need  only  be 
hinted  that  all  the  symptoms  and  signs  may  not  be  present  in 
every  case  in  actual  practice,  or,  if  present,  many  of  them  may 
be  considerably  modified. 

Etiology. — Among  the  most  common  predisposing  causes 
assigned  by  various  writers  has  been  a  strumous  constitution, 
rendering  the  patient  liable  to  inflammatory  attacks  similar  to 
ttiose  so  frequently  seen  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  This  view  has, 
hovrever,  always  required  the  qualifying  admission  that  in 
tonsillitis  exposure  to  cold  is  an  exciting  cause,  whereas  catarrh 
pla.ys  no  important  part  in  the  production  of  ordinary  strumous 
gla.ndular  afiections. 

From  most  careful  examinations,  extending  over  a  number  of 
years,  I   have  long  been   of  the  opinion  that  the   darthous  or 
axtihritic  diathesis  invariably  exists  in  those  patients  subject  to 
recurrent  attacks  of  acute  tonsillitis.     There  need  not  necessarily 
be,  though  there  very  often  is,  corroborative  evidence,  either  in 
the  family  or  personal  history  of  the  patient ;  but  it  is  certain 
tHat  attacks  of  quinsy  are  most  prevalent  at  those  periods  of 
the  year  and  under  those  atmospheric  conditions  which  are  most 
^'vourable  to  rheumatic  exacerbations,  viz.,  in  early  spring  and 
the  later  months  of  autumn,  when  cold  damp  weather  with  south- 
winds  is  prevalent. 
Indeed,  so  close   is   the   relationship  between  tonsillitis  and 
'■fc^amatism,  that  in  order  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  etiology 
the  former  affection  one  cannot  do  better  than  quote  almost 
-ilKitim  the  concise  account  of  the  predisposing  and  exciting 
uses  of  acute  rheumatism   given  by  -F.  T.  Roberts,  merely 
anging  the  name  of  the  disease  : 
*  Predisposing  Causes. — Tonsillitis  is  distinctly  an  hereditary 
^^-sease,  and  it  tends  to  run  in  families.    It  chiefly  attacks  persons 
^^)m  fifteen  to  thirty-five  years  old,  being  especially  frequent  from 
^een  to  twenty,  but  no  age  is  exempt.'     It  is  rare  to  see  true 
conar  tonsillitis,  either  acute  or  chronic,  in   young  children, 
*^ough  I  have  seen  a  typical  case  of  quinsy  in  a  young  girl  only 
years  of  age  (Fig.  31,  Plate  IV.)  ;  and  ^Reid  has  recorded  a 
^5  of  suppurative  tonsillitis  in  an  infant  aged  seven  months. 
*  "^  is  most  common  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  to  thirty ;  after 
^  Viirty-five  it  is  rarely  seen,  though  cases  have  been  reported  up  to 
^ixty,  and  one,  by  *  Whistler,  at  a  still  more  advanced  period  of 
*ife,  namely,  sixty-five.     I  have  recently  attended  a  young  lady, 
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whose  father  informs  me  that  he  had  an  attack  of  true  quinsy 
when  seventy-one.     He  is  now  in  his  eighty-first  year.    *  PreviottS 
attacks    decidedly  increase    the   predisposition  to  the  disease. 
More  cases  are  met  with  among  males,  and  in  the  lower  classes* 
on  account   of  their  greater  exjKDSure  to  the   exciting  causes- 
Climate  and  season  have  a  considerable  influence,  the  affectio*^ 
occurring  mainly  in  temperate  but  very  moist  climates,  and  wher« 
there  are  sudden  changes  of  temperature.     It  is  far  less  common 
in  tropical  and  very  cold  countries.    The  same  conditions  influence 
the  prevalence  of  the  complaint  at  diffierent  seasons.     A  state  of 
ill-health  from  any  cause  is  said  to  predispose  to  tonsillitis,  and 
also   mental   depression   or  anxiety;  but    many  individuals  are 
attacked  when  in  apparently  perfect  health.' 

'  Exciting  Causes. — The  ordinary  exciting  cause  is  a  sudded 
chill,  induced  by  exposure  to  cold  and  wet ;  sitting  in  a  draugbt 
when  heated  or  perspiring  ;  neglecting  to  change  wet  clothes,  ot  in 
other  ways.  In  not  a  few  instances  no  definite  cause  can  be 
fixed  upKDU ;  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  processes  may  be 
gradually  carried  on  in  the  system  which  tend  to  generate  an 
amount  of  poison  sufficient  to  set  up  the  complaint.  Errors  in 
diet,  suppression  of  menses,  and  various  other  disturbances,  have 
been  ranked  as  causes.'  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see 
amenorrhoea  lead  in  the  same  patient  at  one  time  to  rheumatism, 
and  at  another  to  tonsillitis.  '  Scarlatina  seems  to  lead  to  ton- 
sillitis sometimes,  probably  by  interfering  with  the  excretorj'  fiinc* 
tion  of  the  skin  (and  gland).' 

When  nine  years  ago  I  first  promulgated  this  opinion  as  to  the 
principal  etiological  factor  of  quinsy,  it  was  received  in  some 
quarters  with  ridicule,  and  by  many  as  an  exaggeration,  but  since 
then  the  same  idea  has  been  enunciated  as  quite  an  original  view 
by  more  than  one  writer.  The  most  recent  author  on  tonsillitis, 
*C.  Haig  Brown,  apparently  ignorant  of  what  I  had  written,  has 
truly  said  that  *  One  may  do  more  than  merely  suggest  a  com- 
parison, and  say  that  the  tonsillar  inflammation  is  sometimes 
truly  rheumatic ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  in  many  instances  the 
cause  which  predisposes  to  the  development  of  tonsillitis  is  the 
rheumatic  habit,  while  the  cause  which  excites  the  inflammation  is 
cold  and  damp,  just  as  these  are  the  usual  determining  factors  in 
articular  rheumatism.'  Dr.  Haig  Brown  gives  statistical  evidence 
of  the  most  convincing  character  as  to  the  association  of  rheu- 
matism and  tonsillitis,  mentioning  especially  the  occasional 
manifestations  of  a  cardiac  complication  during  an  attack  of 
quinsy.      Other  etiological  factors  of  tonsillitis  doubtless  exist, 
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aod  of  these  the  principal  is  that  of  a.  septic  character.  To  this 
subject  the  author  just  quoted  has  devoted  much  attention.  The 
chief  septic  causes  of  tonsillitis  are  the  drinking  of  impure  water  or 
milk  diluted  with  impure  water,  and  the  exhalations  of  sewage- 
gas;  and  these  causes  will  act  more  powerfully  in  those  patients 
who  are  the  subjects  of  the  rheumatic  disposition.  Caution 
must  be  exercised  in  accepting  such  forms  of  tonsillitis  as  purely 
innocent,  and  especially  if  several  members  of  a  household  are 
attacked. 

It  remains  only  to  add  that  acute  inflammation  of  the  tonsils 
may  indifferently  attack  a  gland,  the  subject  of  chronic  enlarge- 
ment, or  one  which  is  of  normal  size  or  even  atrophied.  All 
tonsillar  inflammations  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral,  and  not 
unfrequently,  disease  having  been  arrested,  or  having  subsided 
on  the  one  side,  is  developed  in  the  opposite.  I  entirely  concur 
in  the  opinion  of  "Hingston  Fox,  that  where  both  glands  are 
attacked  simultaneously,  the  inflammation  is  almost  invariably  of 
a  septic  nature,  and  this  circumstance  constitutes  a  valuable  diag- 
nostic sign.  In  all  cases  the  inflammation  is  liable  to  extend  to  the 
lymphatic  tissue  of  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  and  to  the  soft  palate. 
Symptoms:  A.  Functional. — Voice.— The  phonetic  quality  of 
the  voice  is  not  affected,  except  in  so  far  as  general  prostration 
may  diminish  its  power. 

Articulation  and  enunciation  are  greatly  impeded,  and  are 
quite  characteristic  in  the  obvious  pain  accompanying  the  acts 
and  in  the  complete  unintelligibility  of  the  speech;  articulation  is 
affected  by  the  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  gland  and  of  the 
pillars  of  the  fauces;  difficulty  of  enunciation  depends  largely  on 
impaired  mobility  of  the  jaw. 

Respiration.^The  free  passage  of  air  to  the  lungs  is  impeded, 
and  nasal  breathing  is  almost  entirely  obstructed,  the  patient 
snoring  loudly  even  when  awake. 

Cough. — None :  but  a  frequent  desire  is  felt  to  clear  the  mouth 
and  back  of  the  pharynx  of  the  peculiar  and  abundant  viscid 
mucous  secretion. 

Deglutition  is  greatly  impeded  by  narrowing  of  the  faucial 
orifice  and  muscular  spasm,  and  is  accompanied  by  pain  of  a 
laocinatingcharacter,  extending  to  the  temporo-masiliary  articula- 
tion. It  is  this  pain  which  prevents  the  patient  opening  the 
mouth,  and  also  causes  even  the  swallowing  of  saliva  to  be  dis- 
tressing. There  is  often  complete  inability  to  swallow  any  food, 
even  of  the  softest  consistence,  blandest  character,  and  mildest 
temperature;  and  attempts  at  drinking  frequently  result  in  ejec- 
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tion  of  the  fluid  through  the  nostrils,  some  of  it  also  oozing  witlt  i 
saliva  and  mucus  from  the  nngles  of  the  mouth. 

Hearing  is  often  temporarily  impaired,  with  not  infrequent  J 
pain,  due  to  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  middle  e 
well  as  to  irritation  of  the  chorda  tympani.  The  gravity  of  thet"! 
aural  inl^ammation  varies,  and  is  seldom  severe;  but  cases  c^  I 
exudation,  serous  and  purulent,  into  the  tympanic  cavity,  are  by  J 
no  means  unknown.  In  many  instances  severe  tinnitus — usuallyf 
of  the  pulsating  variety — is  complained  of. 

The  senses  of  Smell  and  Taste  are  both  greatly  affected  ;  the  | 
latter  being  much  impaired  by  the  constant  presence  of  foul'i 
secretion  in  the  mouth. 

Pain  in  connection  with  functional  exercise  has  been  already^! 
alluded  to;  but  it   is  a  constant,  ever-present  symptom   of  the3 
disease,  and  the  one  element  which  appears  more  than  another  tal 
produce  the  very  characteristic  prostration.     At  the  commence- 
ment of  an  attack  there  is  simply  a  feeling  of  dryness  and  heat ; 
but  as  the  affection  advances  the  swelling  of  the  parts  and  of  the 
surrounding  glands,  the  cramp  of  the  muscles,  with   ineffectual 
attempts  to  perform  functional  acts,  and  to  be  rid  of  oppressive 
obstruction,  all  tend  to  produce  a  sense  of  well-nigh  intolerable 
suffocation.    Pain  is  complained  of,  not  only  in  the  throat  and,  as 
before   mentioned,   in    the    ears,    but   in   the    temporo-maxillary 
articulation,  and  in  rotation  of  the  head,  which  is  often  held  quite 
stiff,  as  in  retro- pharyngeal  abscess.     Headache  is  also  a  constant 
and  wearying  symptom.     Painful  sensations  are  always  increased 
on  awakening  from  sleep. 

B.  Physical. — The  practised  observer  will,  if  the  disease  be  at 
all  advanced,  have  probably  arrived  at  a  correct  diagnosis  on 
hearing  and  seeing  the  patient's  attempts  to  describe  his 
symptoms;  but  any  doubt  will  be  at  once  removed  when  he 
endeavours  to  examine  the  throat,  the  difficulty  of  opening  the 
mouth  being  almost  pathognomonic.  Should  he  succeed  in 
gaining  a  view  of  the  fauces,  he  will  see,  behind  an  overloaded 
foul  tongue,  a  more  or  less  uniformly  red  and  swollen  mucous 
membrane.  The  affected  tonsil  or  tonsils  (most  frequently  only 
one  is  attacked  at  first ;  or  one  is  in  a  much  more  advanced  stage 
of  inflammation  than  the  other)  will  be  seen  heightened  in  colour, 
and  enlarged  in  size,  causing  great  narrowing,  or  complete  closure, 
of  the  faucial  orifice.  Sometimes  the  crypts  will  be  observed  to  be 
blocked  by  arrested  excretion,  or  covered  by  a  foul,  creamy  ex- 
udation. The  uvula,  which  may  partake  of  the  inflammation, 
and  be  cedematous,  will  more  often,  in  non-septic  cases,  be  seen 
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relaxed,  and  will  be  lying  adherent,  as  it  were,  to  one  or  other 
tonsil.  The  pillars  of  the  fauces  are  not  always  inflamed,  but  the 
anterior  ones  are  more  often  involved  than  the  posterior.  The 
inflammation  rarely  extends  to  the  pharynx,  and  still  more  seldom 
to  the  buccal  cavity,  or  mouth.  In  patients  predisposed  to  quinsy, 
and  whose  tonsils  have  been  removed,  subsequent  recurrence  may 
attack  the  fauces.  It  is,  however,  very  rarely  that  the  process  in 
such  a  case  goes  the  whole  length  of  suppuration. 

When  visual  inspection  is  impossible,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
examine  with  the  finger,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  suppuration 
has  taken  place;  but  such  a  procedure  should  be  adopted  with 
esilation,  as  it  always  occasions  increase  of  the  pain. 
\  C.  Miscellaneous, — In  these,  as  in  the  causes,  there  will  be 
mticed  a.  great  analogy  to  rheumatism.  The  general  system  is 
greatly  disturbed,  the  patient  being  really  ill.  Frequently  the 
disease  commences  quite  suddenly,  but  more  often  there  is  a 
warning  of  a  day  or  two.  In  hospital  practice  patients  seldom 
apply  until  they  have  been  ill  three  or  four  days,  '  thinking  the 
attack  would  pass  off." 

At  the  commencement  the  ordinary  febrile  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation are  present,  viz.,  heat  of  skin,  nausea,  thirst,  etc.,  with 
nocturnal  exacerbation  ;  frequently  there  is  the  warning  of  a 
rigor;  this  stage  is  soon  succeeded  by  profuse,  cold,  sour  perspira- 
tion, with  pallor  of  surface,  anxious  expression  of  countenance,  and 
mental  depression,  greatly  increased  by  want  of  sleep,  and  occa- 
sionally resulting  in  delirious  wandering.  The  tongue  is  coated,  the 
breath  foul ;  appetite  is  lost,  and  thirst  is  constant.  The  tem- 
perature is  greatly  increased,  averaging  103"  F.,  but  sometimes 
rising  to  104"  and  105°,  the  pulse  being  correspondingly  accelerated- 
Obstinate  constipation  invariably  precedes  and  accompanies 
the  disease;  the  urine  is  high-coloured,  and  loaded  with  excess 
of  urea  and  urates,  and  deficient  in  chlorides  ;  occasionally  there 
is  presence  of  albumen.  Dr.  Haig  Brown  has  noted  '  that  the 
existence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  seems  to  be  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  height  of  the  temperature.  When  this  is  over  ioj°  a  trace  of 
albumen  is  often  present ;  but  there  are  no  casts,  and  the  albumen 
always  disappears  when  the  temperature  begins  to  fall.  Its 
presence  is  of  no  more  importance  than  is  the  transient  albumi- 
nuria of  pneumonia  and  erysipelas,  though  on  first  finding  it  one 
is  apt  to  feel  a  little  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  throat  affection 
is  not  of  a  diphtheritic  nature.  Yet  it  is  important  to  note  the 
j         lime  of  its  appearance— if  it  do  appear — and  of  its  disappearance. 
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the  second  or  third  day,  the  temperature  being  at  103**^  F.,  or  more^ 
and  disappears  on  the  fourth,  we  are  almost  surely  dealing  with  a- 
case  of  simple  tonsillitis ;   if,  however,  we  find  albumen  in  the^ 
early  days,  with  a  comparatively  low  temperature  (lOO**  or  loi*), 
.and  especially  if  the  albumen  persist  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
the  case  is  most  likely  one  of  diphtheria;  while,  if  there  have 
been  no  albumen  early,  and  it  be  found  for  the  first  time  after  the 
end  of  two,  three,  or  more  weeks,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  case 
has  been  one  of  latent  scarlatina.' 

Externally,  except  where  there  is  suspicion  of  septic  origin, 
there  is  seldom  sufficient  glandular  enlargement  to  account  for 
the  pains  and  stiffness  in  the  lower  jaw,  but  there  is  sometimes, 
in  severe  cases,  painful  puffiness  of  the  tissues  of  the  face  and 
neck.  Very  frequently  there  are  associated  rheumatic  articular 
and  muscular  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  in  many  cases  in  which  the 
disease  does  not  reach  suppuration,  resolution  of  the  local  trouble 
is  followed  by  a  smart  attack  of  rheumatism,  or  rheumatic  gout. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — The  diseases  that  may  be  con- 
founded with  tonsillitis  are  diphtheria,  phlegmonous  pharyngitis, 
scarlatina — where  the  rash  is  ill-developed — syphilis,  cancer,  post- 
diphtheritic and  labio-glosso-laryngeal  paralysis. 

From  diphtheria  it  may  be  differentiated  by  variation  in  many 
of  the  subjective  and  general  symptoms,  into  which  it  is  needless 
here  to  enter.  Especial  points  of  distinction  are  the  ease  with 
which  the  fauces  can  be  examined  in  diphtheria,  and  the  fact 
that  the  secretion  in  tonsillitis  is  limited  to  the  tonsils  themselves, 
is  non-adherent,  and  does  not  lay  bare  a  bleeding  or  ulcerated 
surface  when  removed :  whereas  it  is  most  rare,  when  diphtheria 
attacks  the  pharynx,  not  to  see  patches,  which  are  firmly  adherent, 
on  the  uvula  and  soft  palate.  Cases  are  now  and  again  seen  in 
which  diphtheria  follows  on  an  attack  of  tonsillitis ;  in  such  an  event 
the  inflammation  is  exhibited,  as  is  the  diphtheria  itself,  on  both 
tonsils  equally.  A  bilateral  tonsillar  inflammation  of  the  lacunar 
variety  not  unfrequentl}'  occurs  to  some  members  of  a  household, 
generally  the  elder  relatives  or  immediate  attendants,  in  which 
diphtheria  has  arisen.  Such  an  attack  may  not  go  to  the  length 
of  suppuration,  but  will  have  many  modified  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  more  serious  malady,  and  will  exhibit  several  of  its 
complications  and  sequelae.  These  septic  varieties  of  tonsillitis, 
which  are  often  highly  infectious,  may  arise  independently  of  co- 
existent evidence  of  diphtheria  epidemics;  and  they  have  been 
thought  to  be  forms  of  sore  throat  intermediary  between  those  of 
diphtheria   and   scarlatina,  the   exudation   of  the  one   and   the 
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exanthem  of  the  other  not  being  manifested,  but  the  neurosal  and 
renal  complications  being  often  exhibited.  The  diagnostic  facts 
just  quoted  regarding  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  and  the 
different  signs  of  scarlatina,  to  be  presently  mentioned,  are  of 
value  in  deciding  the  innocent  or  septic  cliaracter  of  the  attack. 

In  the  sore  throat  of  scarlatina  the  local  differences  are  not  so 
well  marked,  but  both  tonsils  are  always  attacked  simultaneously. 
The  hot,  dry  skin,  high  degree  of  pyrexia,  flushed  face,  and 
characteristic  enlargement  of  the  papillae  of  the  tongue,  even 
vfithout  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  will  assist  in  marking  the 
distinction.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  some  rare  instances 
of  tonsillitis  there  is  a  slight  skin  eruption.  In  such  a  case  the 
erj-thema  may  be  due  either  to  rheumatism  or  to  septic  influence. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  equally  be  remembered  that  scarlatina 
is  not  always  followed  by  desquamation,  and  that  the  kidneys  are 
not  always  affected.  The  most  characteristic  point  of  diagnosis 
is  glandular  enlargement  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  in  scarlatina, 
and  the  absence  of  such  a  symptom  in  simple  tonsillitis. 

Phlegmonous  Pharyngitis  is  often  treated  as  tonsillitis,  and  the 
two  diseases  are  indeed  considered  as  one  by  "Cohen,  who  uses 
the  two  terms  synonymously.  They  may  be  differentiated  by  the 
history,  by  the  marked  asthenia,  and  locally  by  the  fact  that  the 
peritonsillar  tissue  is  affected  rather  than  the  gland  itself  in 
phlegmonous  inflammation. 

Measles  and  German  Measles  are  often  complicated  with  sore 
throat,  bilateral  in  character,  but  very  rarely  accompanied  by 
tonsillar  inflammation. 

Syphilis. — On  first  consideration,  it  would  hardly  appear  that 
there  was  much  likelihood  of  a  mistake  being  made  between  this 
disease  and  acute  inflammation  of  the  tonsils;  but  the  possibility 
of  error  would  not  be  suggested,  had  not  I  witnessed  examples  of 
it,  both  in  the  early  secondary  and  in  the  acute  tertiary  forms. 

The  tonsils  are  often  inflamed  as  part  of  the  process  of 
secondary  manifestations ;  but  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
symptoms,  as  described  in  these  pages,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  particular  characteristic  of  secondary  syphilis — symmetry  ; 
and  of  the  tertiar>'  form — destructive  ulceration,  will  enable  the 
practitioner  to  avoid  so  serious  a  mistake. 

Cancer.— In  the  distressing  and  rare  affection  of  primary 
cancer  of  the  tonsil  there  is  infiltration  and  enlargement  of  one 
gland  only  and  of  the  surrounding  lymphatics,  with  fcetor  of  breath, 
foulness  of  tongue,  and  difficulty  of  swallowing,  which  might 
■ell  lead  to  an  error  of  diagnosis.     Here,  again,  a  correct  opinion 
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will  most  often  be  arrived  at  by  care  in  noting  the  history  and 
general  symptoms.  Especially  will  it  be  remarked  that  the 
graver  disease  proceeds  with  slow  and  gradual  steps,  and  has 
probably  existed  for  some  weeks  before  advice  has  been  sought. 

In  both  posl-diphthcritk  and  labio-glosso-laryngeal  paralysis  the 
difficulty  in  opening  the  mouth,  the  thickness  of  speech,  similar 
to  that  noticed  in  quinsy,  the  dysphagia,  ejection  of  fluids  by 
the  nostril,  and  excess  of  salivarj'  and  mucous  secretion,  might 
all,  at  first  sight,  lead  to  an  erroneous  diagnosis.  Inquiry  into 
the  previous  historj-,  the  duration  of  symptoms,  and  physical 
examinations  will  clear  up  doubts. 

Duration  and  Pkognosis.— An  attack  of  tonsillitis  seldom 
lasts  more  than  a  week ;  but  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  relapse, 
especially  if  the  patient  has  been  subjected  to  insanitary  influ- 
ences. One  tonsil  having  been  affected,  and  the  attack  having 
terminated  by  resolution,  the  opposite  gland  may,  a  few  days 
later,  become  inflamed,  and  proceed  the  whole  length  of  suppura- 
tion. Thus  the  illness  may  extend  to  two,  or  even  three  weeks. 
Gangrene  never  occurs  in  the  form  of  tonsillitis  here  described. 
The  prognosis  as  to  recover\'  is  almost  invariably  favourable,  and 
convalescence  is,  as  a  rule,  wonderfully  rapid. 

The  patient  must  be  warned  that  a  first  attack  is  but  too  often 
the  forerunner  of  others,  which  may  recur  with  almost  periodical 
regularity. 

Cases  of  death  from  quinsy  have  been  reported,  but  in  all 
probability  they  have  been  due  to  association  with  more  serious 
disease,  especially  with  exanthematous  affections,  in  which  the 
eruption  has  not  been  developed.  Very  rarely,  as  in  young 
children,  death  might  occur  from  inanition  ;  but,  as  already 
pointed  out,  the  disease  is  not  frequent  much  before  puberty. 
There  is  the  possibility  also  of  death  from  hremorrhage  on  the 
bursting  of  an  abscess.  Extension  of  simple  tonsillar  inflammation, 
however  acute,  into  the  larj-nx  is  a  rare  complication. 

TKEATHE>iT  :  GeDCTaL— First  and  all-important  is  a  thorough 
clearance  of  the  prima  via,  with  the  continuance  of  moderate 
purgation  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  attack.  Resolution 
is  greatly  favoured  by  the  early  and  frequent  administration  of 
one-drop  doses  of  aconite  (Form.  86). 

Guaiacum  given  in  mixture,  as  first  advised  by  Sir  Thomas 
Watson,  or  in  the  form  of  lozenges  (Form.  21I,  appears  to  act 
both  locally  and  constitutionally,  and  its  almost  specific  effect 
tends  to  strengthen  the  rheumatic  analogj-.  On  this  same  ground 
the  renal  secretion  should  be  kept  alkaline  by  the  potash  salts 
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(Fonn.  95).  In  my  earlier  edition  I  stated  that  I  had  lately  tried 
salicylic  acid  with  fair  results.  Since  that  time  I  have  had  increased 
experience  of  the  salicylic  treatment,  and  generally  adopt  it  as 
preferahle  to  thai  by  aconite — for  one  reason  that  it  is  of  greater 
activity  in  preventing  extension  of  the  rheumatic  process  to  either 
muscles  or  articulations  (Form.  98). 

Where  there  is  any  depressing  influence,  iron  may  be  added  to 
the  saline  mixtures  (Form.  96) ;  with  the  salts  of  salicylic  acid 
I  generally  combine  cinchona.  On  recoverj,  simple  vegetable 
bitters  with  alkalies  (Form.  97  and  100)  are  much  more  ser\'ice- 
able  than  the  stronger,  but  less  easily  assimilated,  tonics. 

Local. — Contrarj-  to  recognised  traditions,  the  use  neither  of 
steam  (except  with  Lee's  instrument,  page  105)  nor  of  spraj- 
inhalations  is  recommended,  as  the  fatigue  they  cause  the  patient 
far  outweighs  any  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them. 

Ice,  again,  although  occasionally  grateful,  much  more  often 
aggravates  pain  and  cramp.  By  far  the  most  effective  and  agree- 
able of  all  local  measures  is  the  frequent  holding  in  the  mouth, 
with  mild  attempts  at  gargling  by  the  Von  Troeltsch  method 
(page  I0o),of  warm  water  medicated  with  glycerine  of  carbolic  acid 
(it0  40or  60),  or  salicylic  acid  (i  to  100).  In  cases  of  naso-pharyn- 
geal  stoppage  and  accumulation  the  syringing  of  the  nostrils  with 
a  saline  solution  is  often  attended  with  marked  relief  (Form.  73, 
74,  75.  and  76).  Lemonade  made  from  the  fresh  fruit  and  with  a 
little  sugar,  taken  through  straws,  is  verj'  refreshing,  and  is  often  suc- 
cessful in  '  cutting  the  phlegm,'  Guaiacum  lozenges  are  service- 
able in  the  early  stages  in  producing  resolution,  but  are  only  weari- 
some and  useless  when  symptoms  of  suppuration  are  manifested. 

Externally,  severe  counter-irritation,  leeching,  and  other  de- 
pletive measures,  are  to  be  condemned.  External  application  of 
a  stimulating  liniment  of  ammonia,  of  the  compound  mustard 
Uniment,  or  of  the  iodine  liniment  (B.P.),  are,  if  employed  early, 
of  possible  service  in  assisting  resolution  of  the  local  inflammation. 
Linseed  poultices — the  earlier  ones  containing  a  small  proportion 
of  mustard — -wet  compresses  of  linen  or  Iceland  moss,  if  not  of 
great  utility,  are  of  too  established  a  reputation  to  be  omitted 
from  enumeration  ;  many  patients  prefer  a  simple  warm  silk 
wrapper.  For  some  years  past  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  com- 
mencing the  treatment  of  every  case  of  tonsillar  inflammation 
without  reference  to  its  variety  or  causation  by  the  application  of 
continuous  cold,  as  explained  at  page  116.  The  results  are  so 
satisfactory  in  procuring  prompt  and  appreciable  relief  of  the 
symptoms,  and  of  really  arresting  or  abbreviating  the  attack,  that 
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this  measure  may  be  recommended  with  the  fullest  confidence  as 
one  never  to  be  neglected. 

The  question  of  the  time  for  surgical  interference  is  one  on 
which  considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists ;  the  following  is 
the  practice  which  I  pursue  and  recommend: 

1.  Never  to  inflict  unnecessary  pain  by  useless  scaritications  on 
the  surface  of  a  tonsil  undergoing  general  inflammation. 

2.  Never  to  make  deep  incisions  unless  there  is  almost  certainty 
of  advanced  suppuration.  The  instrument  for  making  an  incision 
should  be  a  curved  pointed  bistoury  with  not  more  than  one  inch 
of  cutting  edge,  and  the  cut  should  be  made  from  without  in- 
wards, so  as  to  avoid  the  not  impossible  risk  of  injuring  the  artery. 

j.  To  recommend  removal,  on  subsidence  of  the  attack,  of  ton- 
sils chronically  enlarged  and  liable  to  quinsy, 

4.  To  remove  the  tonsils  as  soon  as  they  become  sufficiently 
enlarged  in  those  cases  of  recurrent  quinsy  in  which  there  is  not 
chronic  enlargement,  but  in  which  the  tonsil,  though  diseased,  is 
too  small  for  excision,  except  on  occurrence  of  the  acute  inflam- 
mation. By  this  means  the  present  attack  is  at  once  cut  short 
and  the  chance  of  further  recurrence  avoided. 

Prophylactic. — On  occurrence  of  tonsillitis  in  the  case  of 
children,  the  patient  should  at  once  be  isolated  until  the  nature  of 
the  case  is  clearly  ascertained  ;  and  with  all,  confinement  to  bed  is 
desirable,  but  steam-kettles  and  thick  curtains  and  screens  are 
unnecessarj'  and  depressing.  In  view  of  the  fear  of  general  rheu- 
matism supervening  on  the  throat  attack,  great  caution  is  to  be 
exercised  against  taking  a  chill  during  convalescence.  The  hints 
already  given  of  the  liability  to  recurrence,  and  of  the  predisposing 
causes,  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  necessity  of  cautioning  the 
patient  on  recovery,  on  all  matters  of  diet,  climate,  and  hygiene. 

Sea-air  and  continental  baths  certainly  help  to  diminish  the  ten- 
dency to  development  of  the  diathesis. 

Seeing  that  constipation  invariably  precedes  an  attack  of  quinsy, 
it  behoves  the  patient  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  regular 
daily  action  of  the  bowels.  There  is  nothing  better  for  this  pur- 
pose than  the  natural  sahne  aperient  waters — Karlsbad,  Frie- 
drichshalle,  Hunyadi  Janos,  Pullna,  etc- 


CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  TONSILS  (Fig.  33,  Plate  IV.)- 
—ENLARGED  TONSILS  (FIe.  32,  Plate  IV.). 

The  first-named  condition  may  result  as  the  remains  of  an 
acute  inflammation,  or  it  may  be  due  to  a  chronic  disease  of  the 
lacunjE  of  the  gland,  tending  to  inflammation,  dilatation,  and 
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obstruction  of  the  crypts,  with  hypertrophy  of  the  parenchyma. 
So-called  chronic  follicular  disease  of  the  gland — preferably  chronic 
lacunar  tonsillitis — does  not,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out, 
necessarily  imply  glandular  enlargement,  and  this  occasional 
absence  of  hypertrophy  is  the  reason  why  such  cases  are  so 
obstinate  of  cure.  More  usually,  enlarged  tonsils  are  caused  by 
an  indolent  catarrhal  inflammation,  occurring  principally  in 
scrofulous  children,  leading  to  enlargement  and  more  or  less 
induration ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  a  true  hypertrophy,  with  but 
very  little,  if  any,  inflammatory  deposit,  much  as  the  lymphatic 
l^ds  may  become  enlarged  without  going  the  length  of  inflam- 
mation and  disintegration.  As  a  rule,  disposition  to  all  tonsillar 
inflammation  decreases  with  advance  of  years ;  but  I  have  met 
with  several  notable  exceptions. 

One  that  impressed  me  was  that  of  a  maiden  lady  of  middle  age,  seen  nearly  three 
Tcan  ago  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Davy,  of  Walmer.  The  tonsils  were  not  enlarged,  but 
^^0^  particularly  the  left,  were  inflamed,  with  several  points  of  cr3rptic  obstruction,  and 
pain  in  swallowing  and  in  other  functional  acts  was  experienced.  An  alarming 
of  cancer,  with  a  prognosis  of  only  three  or,  at  most,  six  months  of  life,  had  been 
bot  I  had  little  hesitation  in  giving  a  much  more  favourable,  though  equally 
P^'^itiYe,  opinion.  On  learning  it.  Dr.  Davy  was  told  by  the  other  practitioner  in  question 
"^^  he  was  content  *  for  time  to  be  the  arbiter  between  us.*  I,  however,  urged  yet 
^''^^^hict  consultation,  and  Dr.  George  Johnson  was  selected  by  the  patient.  His  opinion 
^'''*  I>romptly  enunciated  as  confirmatory  of  mine.  Treatment  on  the  general  and  local 
P'^'^ciples  to  be  presently  detailed  was  adopted.  The  patient  very  soon  recovered, 
^^  is  still  living  in  excellent  health. 

Symptoms  :  A.  Functional. — The  subjective  signs  of  chroni- 
^^^y  enlarged  and  inflamed  tonsils  need  hardly  be  elaborately 
^^^cribed,  since  the  physical  evidences  are  so  easy  of  detection. 

Voice  will  be  husky,  toneless,  and  easily  fatigued ;  when  there 
*^  hypertrophy,  it  will  be  thick,  guttural,  or  nasal,  and  will 
®^1erally  be  high-pitched. 

^^irticulation  will  also  be  interfered  with,  the  patient  speaking 
^^  With  a  full  mouth,  and  having  great  difficulty  in  pronouncing 
^^^Ja.tal  consonants. 

^Respiration  can  never  be  carried  on  healthily  where  the  tonsils 

diseased,  since   all   inspired   air  passes   over  an  unhealthy 

^^Uiace-     Where  enlargement  is  considerable,  the  lungs  are  never 

^Ully  aerated,  the  chest-walls  become  narrowed  and  the  breast- 

*^ne  is  prominent ;  the  patient  is  torpid  and  lethargic,  and  is 

^^ry  liable  to  attacks  of  pneumonic  congestion.     It  is  not  often 

^^at  respiration   is   impaired  to   the   extent   of  really  alarming 

symptoms  of  suiTocation,  but 

^^  such  case  has  been  recorded  by  "  Wesley  Mills  as  having  occurred  in  a  child  three 
Iftars  of  age.  The  attacks  generally  occurred  while  eating,  but  at  night  also  attacks  of 
covghing  and  suffocating  spasms  were  so  frequent  as  to  cause  alarm  lest  death  should  result. 
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Nasal  respiration  is  greatly  impeded,  causing  the  patient  t^ 
snore  loudly  in  sleep,  and  to  breathe  audibly  when  awake,  witf^ 
the  mouth  wide  open,  this  last  giving  a  characteristically  stopic^ 
expression   to  the   face.     Attention   has  been   drawn  by  som^^ 
writers  to  the  flattening  of  the  nasal  bones,  due  to  insufficient:^ 
dilatation  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  space,  and  the  appearance  is 
considered  by  them  distinctive :  this  condition  is,  however,  often 
observed  in  other  diseases  which  cause  obstruction  in  the  nasal 
passages. 

Cough  is  not  a  common  symptom,  but  I  have  seen  a  few 
instances  of  severe  spasmodic  cough  due  to  reflex  irritation  from 
enlarged  tonsils. 

One  very  remarkable  case  came  under  my  notice  in  December,  1876.  It  was  that  of  a 
little  boy,  aged  ten,  who  had  suffered  from  constant  *  hemming  *  of  the  throat  for  about 
twelve  months,  and  from  persistent  dry  barking  cough  without  expectoration,  very  similar 
to  that  known  as  hysterical,  for  the  last  six  weeks.  So  persistent  was  this  cough  that  it 
would  recur  in  the  intervals  of  eating  at  meal-times,  and  the  moment  he  awoke  at  night. 
The  little  patient  had  been  under  the  care  of  two  able  family  practitioners,  and  had  been 
treated  for  stomach -cough,  tooth-cough,  thread-worms,  and  every  other  conceivable  cause 
for  the  irritation,  all  without  the  slightest  benefit ;  the  l)oy  was  becoming  exhausted,  was 
losing  appetite  and  flesh  from  want  of  sleep  and  the  ever-present  distressing  cough.  On 
looking  into  his  mouth,  the  tonsils  were  seen  to  be  very  much  hypertrophied  ;  and  failing 
on  examination  to  find  any  other  abnormal  condition,  they  were,  with  the  consent  of  the 
father,  then  and  there  removed.  From  that  moment  the  child  lost  his  cough,  and  it  has 
not  since  returned. 

Two  almost  exactly  similar  cases  came  under  my  notice  in 
the  present  year  (1886),  each  little  patient  being  the  child  of  a 
medical  confrere.  In  both  the  success  of  treatment  by  removal 
of  the  cause  was  as  complete  as  in  the  case  narrated. 

Deglutition  is  seldom  painful,  but  generally  uncomfortable, 
especially  on  the  slightest  recurrence  of  inflammation.  There  is 
unusual  sensitiveness  to  food  at  high  temperature  and  of  piquant 
character.  Another  characteristic  of  enlarged  tonsils  is  that  there 
is  a  desire  to  take  fluid  very  frequently  during  eating,  so  as  to 
assist  the  passage  of  solid  food  ;  and  there  is  often  a  difficulty, 
especially  with  young  children,  in  swallowing  any  but  the  most 
minutely  divided  portions. 

The  senses  of  hearing,  of  smell,  and  of  taste  are  all  more  or 
less  impaired.  One  very  common  cause  of  deafness  is  obstruc- 
tion of  the  Eustachian  tube,  due  to  enlarged  tonsils.  It  is  not, 
as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  that  the  enlarged  tonsils  them- 
selves obstruct  the  Eustachian  orifice,  but  there  is  usually,  with 
such  a  condition,  the  association  of  disordered  secretion  with 
chronic  hypertrophic  inflammation  of  the  naso-pharj'nx,  and  a 
strong  tendency  for  the  catarrhal  inflammation  to  extend  to  the 
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middle  ears.     In   these  cases   also   there  is  not  unfrequently  a 
disposition  for  the  cerumen  to  be  impacted. 

Pain  is  rarely  an  element  of  chronic  tonsillar  disease  or  of 
enlargement ;  but  "Andrew  Smith  has  reported  a  case  of  neuralgia    ■ 
traceable  to  this  cause  and  cured   by  its  removal.     Subjective 
sensations  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  throat,  and  frequent  efforts  to 
dislodge  accumulation  of  mucus,  are  very  frequent. 

Mention  may  here  be  conveniently  made  of  painful  glandular 
enlargement  of  the  neck,  generally  one-sided,  which  is  sometimes 
but  rarely  caused  by  the  presence  of  benign  hypertrophy  of  the 
tonsils.  I  have  seen  a  few  such  cases  in  which  reduction  of  the 
swelling  following  tonsillotomy  has  confirmed  the  diagnosis. 

B.  Physical. — On  looking  into  the  throat,  the  cause  of  all  the 
foregoing  symptoms  is  at  once  apparent.  One  or  both  tonsils  are 
seen  to  be  more  or  less  enlarged  and  inflamed,  and  in  a  corre- 
sponding degree  to  obstruct  the  faucial  opening.  They  are  often 
studded  with  several  open  crypts,  some  of  them  filled  with  white 
or  yellowish-white  matter :  when  pressure  is  made,  this  matter  is 
.seen  to  exude  in  cheesy- looking  masses  of  very  offensive  odour. 
In  the  adult  these  open  and  inflamed  crypts  may  sometimes  be 
so  large  as  to  give  rise  to  a  doubt  as  to  the  non-syphilitic  nature 
of  the  disease.  A  careful  examination  revealing  other  lacunae  in 
a  less  advanced  state  of  inflammation  will  dispel  such  a  fear. 

C.  Miscellaneous. — The  general  health,  as  has  been  indi- 
cated, may  greatly  suffer  from  such  a  cause ;  every  function  of 
circulation,  respiration,  and  digestion  being  performed  in  a  slug- 
gish manner,  nutrition  consequently  becomes  greatly  impaired. 
The  main  cause  of  deterioration  of  health  is  the  disturbance  of 
the  patient's  rest  at  night.  Sleep  in  the  earlier  hours  is  restless, 
and  often  broken  by  the  loud  snoring  which  will  even  awake  the 
subject  himself;  but  towards  morning  the  sleep  is  very  heavy, 
and  the  patient  is  often  with  difficulty  aroused,  this  circumstance 
probably  arising  from  passive  congestion  of  the  lungs,  due  to 
obstructed  respiration  and  imperfect  aeration.  There  is  usually 
the  history  of  one  or  both  parents,  and  of  other  members  of  the 
family,  suffering,  or  having  suffered,  from  a  similar  tendency  to 
enlarged  tonsils,  and  the  diathesis  is  either  rheumatic  or  strumous. 

Treatment  of  chronic  lacunar  disease  is  very  tedious  and 
on  satisfactory  where  the  tonsils  are  not  hypertrophied.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  squeeze  out  the  cheesy  secretion  from  each 
diseased  crypt,  and  then  to  apply  solid  nitrate  of  silver  or  other 
caustics  —  preferably  the  galvano-cautery  if  available  —  to  the 
cavity.      Such  measures  are,  however,  but   too  frequently  only 
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tentative,  and  not  of  permanent  benefit.  It  is  better  to  trea.'t 
such  a  case  on  general  principles,  according  to  the  diathesis,  and 
to  give  guaiacum  or  chlorate  of  potash  lozenges.  Whenever  (as 
is  almost  certain  to  occur  in  these  cases)  active  inflammation 
causing  enlargement  takes  place,  it  is  to  be  rather  encouraged 
than  arrested,  and  the  gland  then  removed.  I  have  frequently 
pursued  this  plan  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  la  othw 
cases,  destruction  of  the  diseased  tissue  is  best  effected  by  applica- 
tions of  galvano-cautery,  repeated  as  required  at  intervals  of  & 
week. 

Chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  is  only  to  be  treated  satis- 
factorily by  the  one  method  of  excision,  and  there  does  not  appear 
any  valid  reason  why  there  should  be  two  opinions  on  the  ques- 
tion.    The  operation  is  simple,  it  is  accompanied  with  little  paia  i 


the  result  is  speedily  and  almost  always  of  permanent  benefit.  All 
measures  of  local  applications,  '  removal  without  cutting '  by 
caustic  pastes,  injections  into  the  substance  of  the  gland,  are  use- 
less, and  some  of  them  barbarous.  This  last  objection  certainly 
does  not  obtain  in  the  case  of  electrolysis,  or  in  application  of  the 
continuous  current  without  needles ;  but  such  a  process  is  too 
tedious  and  troublesome  to  be  recommended  for  general  use. 

Excision  is  best  performed  with  a  guillotine  (Fig.  CXVI.),  the 
patient's  head  being  held  by  an  assistant,  who,  standing  behind, 
at  the  same  time  presses  in  the  gland  from  without,  on  the  side  on 
which  the  surgeon  is  operating.  This  avoids  the  necessity  of 
employing  forceps.  So-called  double  guillotines,  constructed  to 
remove  both  tonsils  at  once,  like  most  instruments  that  attempt 
too  much,  often  fail  to  be  of  any  use  whatever.  When  it  is  re- 
quired to  remove  both  tonsils,  it  is  better,  having  excised  one,  to 
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widldratw  the  instrument,  dislodge  the  removed  gland,  and  to 
^[oickly  re-introduce  the  guillotine  on  the  opjKDsite  side,  before  the 
patient  realizes  that  there  is  a  second  operation,  and  also  before 
tuemorrhage  sets  in.  By  this  measure  one  operation  and  one 
sore  throat  only  are  necessary,  and 
the  risk  is  avoided  of  a  young  patient 
refusing  to  allow  of  a  repetition. . 

Where  the  gland  is  very  large,  and 
especially  where  it  grows  down  along 
the  side-wall  of  the  pharynx,  it  is  not 
aJwa)'s  possible  to  get  the  rigid  ring 
quite  round  the  tonsil.    In  such  a  case 
a  wire-loop  ccraseur  may  be  employed. 
The  instrument    here   depicted    (Fig. 
CXVII.)    answers  admirably  for   this 
purpose,  and  quite  obviates  all  risk  of 
haemorrhage.    I  employed  the  galvano- 
cautery  loop  in  one    instance   of   this 
kind;  but  found  that  while  there  was 
no  advantage  over  the  ordinary'  Ccra- 
seur,   the     after-pain    of    the    eschar 
^"^  much   greater.      This  process  ,is 
Dot    therefore    to    be    recommended. 
Very    rarely    indeed    is    there    a    re- 
development of  the  hypertrophy ;  but 
*s  such  a  circumstance  is  not  outside 
^y  experience,  I  always  endeavour  to 
"^niove  as   much  of  the  gland  as  can 
"^  pressed  into   the  guillotine,  and   I 
'^'ould  deprecate   the   advice   of  some 
^^^geons,  that  the  removal  of  a  '  slice  ' 
^ff   the  tonsil   is  sufficient    to    ensure 
atrophy   of   the    rest.      Complete    re- 
''^oval  is  made  more  easy  if  a  guillotine 
^^    Avire-loop    is   chosen    rather    uftdcr 
^^^  size  of  the  gland,  which  is  thus  on 
P^'^ssure  the  more  completely  encircled 
^d  fixed  before  the  cut  is  made. 

Regarding  the  question  of  hsemor- 

^'^age,  I  can  but  say  that  it  has  been  most  rare  in  my  experience, 

'^nd  I  have  only  seen  and  known  of  three  cases  in  my  own  practice 

^d  that  of  colleagues  during  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  in 

^'hich  the  bleeding  has  been  serious,  and  only  one  in  which  it  was 
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at  all  alarming.     Should  it  occur,  similar  treatment  to  that  recom- 
mended after  removal  of  the  uvula  is  to  be  adopted,  namely,  the 
sipping  of  a  saturated  solution  of  tannin  (Form.  4).      In  one 
instance  only  have  I  seen  this  measure  fail,  and  I  then  substituted 
with    success   the    'Styptic    Colloid'    (see    page    219).      Occa- 
sionally secondary  hajmorrhage  may  take  place  a  day  or  two  after 
removal,  but  it  is  easily  stopped.     The  most  troublesome  case  I 
ever  saw  was  brought  about  by  irritation  from  a  crumb  of  toast. 
All  food,  therefore,  for  a  day  or  two  must  be  soft  in  consistence 
and  of  mild  temperature.     In  another  instance — that  of  a  domestic 
servant — bleeding  occurred  on  the  third  day  after  removal,  while 
she  was  kneeling  and  cleaning  door-steps. 

i^Lefferts,  who  has  treated  this  subject  with  some  detail  and 
with  impartiality,  takes  a  more  serious  view  of  the  question :  he 
thus  summarizes  his  experience  :  *  That  though  the  operation  of 
tonsillotomy,  thoroughly  performed,  is  usually  unattended  by  un- 
toward result,  still  it  is  not  entirely  free  from  alarming,  some- 
times dangerous  results  ;  and  that  though  these  be  the  exception 
they  should  not  be  ignored ;  and  that  the  surgeon  must  always  be 
prepared,  both  mentally  and  manually,  to  cope  with  a  haemorrhage 
that  may  unexpectedly  occur.' 

The  measure  particularly  recommended  by  Lefferts  is  pressure 
within  the  mouth  and  counter-pressure  outside.  It  would  not 
be  right  to  omit  the  statement  that  extreme  cases  are  on  record 
in  which  the  haimorrhage  after  tonsillotomy  has  been  fatal, 
and  that  in  others  it  has  been  necessary  to  tie  the  common 
carotid.  It  has,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  all,  or 
almost  all,  these  serious  cases  the  bistoury  has  been  employed  in 
place  of  the  much  safer  guillotine.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
determine  whether  excessive  haemorrhage,  when  it  occurs,  dei>ends 
on  an  increased  vascularity,  due  to  the  general  hypertrophy,  to  an 
abnormally  superficial  distribution  of  the  tonsillar  arterj-,  or,  where 
a  bistoury  is  used,  to  a  wounding  of  this  vessel  at  its  anastomosis 
with  the  lingual.  In  view  of  the  possibility  of  any  of  these 
accidents — as  well  as  of  the  occurrence  of  other  avoidable 
sequelae,  due  to  insanitary'  homes,  in  the  case  of  operations  on 
out-patients — it  has  for  some  years  been  a  rule  of  my  colleagues 
and  myself  to  insist,  wherever  feasible,  on  residence  for  a  few 
days  in  the  hospital,  or  with  private  patients  within  our  reach. 

The  surgeon  is  often  asked,  *  Are  any  ill  effects  likely  to  take 
place  after  removal  of  the  tonsils?  Will  the  patient  be  more 
liable  to  suffer  from  cold,  or  to  contract  diseases  such  as  diph- 
theria ?     Will  the  voice  be  likely  to  suffer  ?'     To  all  such  questions 
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most  positive  answers  may  be  given  that  nothing  but  ultimate 
good  can  follow  from  this  operation  in  suitable  cases. 

It  would,  perhaps,  hardly  be  credited  that  prejudice  still  exists 
against  this  operation,  from  a  belief  that  it  may  arrest  sexual 
development     Such  an  ignorant  thought  was  suggested  to  the 
parents  of  one  of  my  patients,  after  the  operation,  by  a  homoeo- 
pathic practitioner ;  and  the  subject  was  even  thought  worthy  of 
occupying  the  greater  portion  of  a  recent  sitting  (October,  1886) 
of  the  Clinical  Society  of  London.     It  is  not  necessary  to  confute 
this  remnant  of  tradition  with  serious  argument,  but  it  is  interest- 
ing to  allude  to  the  fact  that  Chassaignac  pointed  out  that  while 
hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils  tends  to  arrest  sexual  development, 
their  removal  favours  it. 

ATROPHY  OF  THE  TONSILS. 

This  condition,  as  truly  stated  by  "Wagner,  has  been  prac- 
tically but  little  investigated.  In  justification  it  may  be  pleaded 
that  it  is  only  hypertrophy  for  which  the  surgeon's  aid  is  usually 
sought.  The  disease,  if  such  it  be,  is  admitted  to  be  often  only 
discovered  in  the  dead  subject ;  and  since  it  is  further  allowed 
that  *  many  observations  go  to  prove  that  persons  with  congenital 
or  acquired  atrophy  of  the  tonsils  are  less  subject  to  almost  all 
the  diseases  of  the  tonsils,  especially  the  ordinary  inflammation — 
diphtheritis  in  its  various  forms,  and  syphilis ' — it  is  not  surpris- 
^^^9  nor  to  be  lamented,  that  *  clinically ,  atrophy  of  the  tonsils 
has   received  but  little  attention.' 

^rily  one  variety  described  by  Wagner  under  this  head  is  of 
mtex^est — that  in  which  there  is  dilatation  and  blocking-up  of  the 
^CLM  nae,  without  corresponding  adenoid  hypertrophy ;  but  this 
^^<^tion — known  to  English  surgeons  as  chronic  follicular  (lacunar) 
«'^*^.s^  of  the  tonsils — is  well  recognised,  and  has  already  received 
^U"    cronsideration  in  these  pages. 

BENIGN  GROWTHS  ON  THE  TONSILS. 

lese  are  occasionally  seen.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
siir>j^jg  hypertrophies  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  have 
"^^^:^me  more  or  less  pedunculated. 

^hey  offer  no  special  points  calling  for  particular  remark;  but 
^*  ^liey  occasion  annoyance,  a  simple  remedy  is  found  ir>  their 
a^^ation. 

Calcareous  concretions  are  not  unfrequently  developed  in  the 

16 
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crypts  of  the  tonsils,  whence  they  are  extruded  or  require  to 
removed.  They  were  until  lately  considered  as  due  to  degeni 
tion  of  the  arrested  lacunar  exudation ;  but  "Gruening  has  sta 
that  all  tonsillar  concretions  and  phar)'n| 
concretions  are  of  parasitic  origin,  and 
composed  of  leptothrix  elements ;  and  that 
microscopic  features  and  chemical  reacti' 
of  the  tonsillar  concretions  are  identical  w 
iFoifFoR!ir'"io'^'  ^^^^^  observed  in  the  concretions  occurr 
KXTRiTDEui'KO.MTiiE  in  caHous  teeth.  That  the  origin  of  th 
ToNs.nExACTStzE).  formations  is  parasitic  is  undoubtedly  ti 
but  that  they  are  also  composed  of  broken-down  mucous  a 
epithelial  matter,  which  becomes  calcareous,  cannot  be  deni' 
One  such  tonsillar  specimen  is  delineated  in  Fig.  CXVI 
They  often  have  a  coralline  appearance  from  extension  into  i 
lacunal  ramifications. 

The  SVMPTOMS  to  which  these  formations  give  rise  are  pi 
cipally  those  of  a  foreign  body,  but  they  may  induce  or  keep 
considerable  inflammation,  and  they  also  occasion  great  fouln< 
of  the  breath. 

Treatment  consists  in  their  removal,  and  the  setting  up 
adhesive  inflammation  in  the  holes  and  crypts  so  emptied.  Whi 
the  tonsil  is  at  all  enlarged,  removal  of  a  piece  greatly  &tvoi 
permanency  of  cure. 


CANCER  OF  THE  TONSIL  (Figs.  34  and  35,  Plate  IV.;  and 
Figs.  113  and  114,  P1.ATE  XIII.). 

Malignant  disease  in  this  region  is  decidedly  rare.  I  have  sc 
only  twelve  cases  in  twenty  years,  or  about  i  in  5,000  cases 
throat  diseases. 

In  my  experience  the  growth  has  been  always  primary.  Soi 
authorities,  however,  notably  '*Mandl,  say  that  cancer  of  t 
tonsil  may  be  secondarj-.  This  it  never  is  in  the  ordinary  acce 
tation  of  the  term,  though  the  tonsil  may  be  attacked  by  cane 
either  of  the  sarcomatous  or  epithelial  variety,  by  invasion  of  t 
disease  from  the  tongue  or  other  part  in  its  immediate  vicinil 
This  also  is  rare,  and  I  have  only  seen  three  cases  of  such 
nature.  One  was  that  of  a  patient  under  the  joint  care  of  A! 
Lloj'd,  of  Bloomsbury,  and  of  Dr.  Llewelyn  Thomas.  T 
appearance  is  delineated  in  Fig.  34,  Plate  IV.  The  case 
recorded  in  full  in  the  twenty-ninth  volume  of  the  Transactions 
the  Pathological  Society  of  London,  before  whom  the  patient  v 
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exhibited  when  alive.  He  died  three  days  after  his  visit  to 
the  Society,  of  haemorrhage,  the  second  in  the  course  of  the 
disease. 

Formerly  I  was  of  opinion  that  the  variety  of  cancer  as  it 
affects  the  tonsil  was  that  of  scirrhas  or  encephaloid.  In  neither 
of  the  cases  considered  as  scirrhus  was  the  pathological  nature 
of  the  growth  distinguishable  by  its  stony  hardness ;  thus,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  illustrating  the  remark  of  "Moore,  that  'this 
character  is  far  from  being  universal  or  pathognomonic  '  of  this 
form  of  cancer.  In  two  of  the  cases,  however,  the  glands  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  characteristically  indurated.  There  is  at  the 
present  time  (December,  1886)  a  patient — a  housemaid,  aged  25 — 
under  my  care  in  hospital  with  such  a  condition  ;  but  the  disease 
is  undoubtedly  a  lympho-sarcoma,  and  later  experience  and 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  as  to  the  varieties  of  cancer 
have  taught  me  that  these  cases  of  so-called  soft  scirrhus, 
if  the  anomaly  of  term  be  allowed,  are  lympho-sarcomata,  and 
that  this  is  the  most  usual  character  of  malignant  disease  of  the 
tonsil.  The  following  case  is  also  taken  from  the  same  volume 
(xxix.)  of  the  Pathologkul  Transactions,  and  T  depart  from  the 
usual  plan  of  this  work,  in  giving  it  and  one  or  two  others 
at  length,  because  of  the  comparative  rarity  of  the  disease,  and 
also  because  of  the  interesting  clinical  points  involved  in  the 
histories : 


Chailc^  F.,  xt.  53.  a  caipet  benter  and  layer,  first  ca.iDc;  under  obsF[va.lion  al  the 
Coitnl  London  Thfoal  and  Ear  Hospital  on  September  17,  1877,  complaining  of  throat 
trouble,  and  giving  the  fallowing  hiitory  : 

tiad  long  been  subject  to  catarrhal  attacks  in  the  throat,  daring  one  of  which  Tour 
years  previouily  the  voice  hid  beentempomrilylrai.  Had  never  iuffered  from  any  injury 
to  iht  ihrofli,  nor  bad  the  tonsils  ever  been  subjecled  to  operation,  Wiih  the  cuCBplioti 
of  a  gouly  tendency,  his  family  history  wa^i  good,  there  being  nu  evidence  of  any  relative 
haling  suHeteJ  from  a  tumour,  simple  or  malignant. 

The  present  affection  was  considered  to  have  commenced  in  the  preeeiling  May,  when 
he  first  experienced  a  soreness  of  ihe  throat,  which  had  continuously  increased,  and  had 
bam  foUoweil  a  mo*Dth  lati-r  by  difficulty  in  swallowing.  The>e  symptoms  had  recently 
been  much  aggravated.  The  pain  vias  constant  ;  was  of  a  lancinating  character,  and 
emended  from  Ihe  fauces  to  the  ears.  The  dysphagia  had  been  succeeded  by  difficulty  in 
fml  TESpiration,  especially  through  the  tight  nostril,  from  which  there  vtoi  a  constant 
vitid  and  foetid  discharge. 

Eight  IKeks  previously  the  gUnda  on  the  right  side  of  the  jaw  had  become  swollen  and 
fMnfaL     He  was  conscious  of  having  Inst  flesh  for  some  months. 

Od  examining  [he  interior  of  the  mouth  (Kig.  CXIX..  and  also  Plaie  IV.,  Fig.  35)  the 
■uicoos  mcmbrBne  of  the  whole  of  the  soil  and  bird  palalc  on  the  right  side  was  seen  to 
he  uniformly  and  intensely  congested.  The  right  (.otisil  was  considerably  enlai^ed,  but  no 
fiaciualion  wa&  to  be  discovered  al  any  potni.     Tlie  soft  palale  and  uvula  were  pushed 
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towards  Ihe  left  aMe.  Bch[nd  Ihe  right  posterior  Taudal  aicb  and  tppattatij  e« 
with  the  enlarged  righl  tonal,  projected  an  iiregulir  fliahy  ma!a.  Teaching  Bori 
middle  line,  cmendiDg  below  the  level  of  the  tongue,  aiid  obKuriag  tbe  ntt 
phaf/nx ;  it  was  of  a  deep  ted  colour,  firm  in  comisience,  and  when  fint  ■> 
free  from  ulceration.  There  were  no  fuDgaling  masses,  and  there  wai  no  tat 
hemorrhage. 

Exiemally  there  was  a  wcD 
lobulated  and  firm  swellinf;  bd 
ascending  lamoi  of  the  lower  j 
tending  posteriorly  a*  far  as  a  lit 
from  the  back  of  the  ear,  and  1 
far  as  tbe  level  of  the  jaw.  The 
freely  movable  over  the  iwcllin|^ 
somewhat  congested.  The  wbi 
appeared  movable  on  the  labjan 
The  stemo-cleido-mastrad  mol 
highly  projected  at  the  upper  atti 
There  was  no  puliation,  inherent 
mitted.  The  glands  in  the  m 
hood  of  the  parotid  were  not  < 
and  no  pain  wai  caused  by  movement  of  the  jaw.    Weight  of  the  patient  at  first 

On  October  12,  a  month  after  his  first  application,  the  patient's  condition  wu 
as  having  steadily  deteriorated ;  his  expression  was  worn,  and  his  couoteDance 
aniEmic,  though  he  had  lost  no  blood  from  the  month,  nor  had  he  suffered  from  a 
hemorrhage.  lie  experienced  great  pain  in  swallowing,  and  at  other  times,  so  Uu 
quite  unable  to  masticate ;  his  breathing  also  was  more  obstructed.  The  gn 
become  more  prominent  in  the  fauces ;  there  was  much  saliva  secreted,  and  I 
very  marked  and  characteristic  fueior  of  the  breath.  An  irritative  coogh  g 
much  trouble,  and  his  rest  was  greatly  disturbed  thereby.  His  weight  had  < 
4  lb. 

A  piece  of  the  growth  was  removed  by  means  of  (hegalvaao-cauieryloop  with 
pain,  and  with  very  trifling  hemorrhage.  The  piece  removed  weighed  abool  3  1 
was  of  a  greyish -yellow  colour,  mottled,  with  purplish  spots.  At  one  point  il 
commencing  ulceration.  The  mass  was  slightly  lobutaled,  and  was  freely  sapp 
bloodvessels.  The  central  part  was  of  dark  apple-jelly  colour,  semj-unut)^ 
elastic  in  consistence.  Microscopic  examination  confirmed  (he  diagnosis  as  to  tl 
nancy  of  Ihe  growth,  which  was  thought  to  be  encepbaloid  in  character. 

Twelve  days  later  (October  14)  the  patient  expressed  himself  as  much  teliercd ; 
ing  was  attended  with  less  pain,  and  breathing  was  easieri  His  weight  showed  • 
of  »i  lb.  since  the  last  date. 

On  November  t,  another  piece  of  the  growth  was  removed,  having  mgcb 
character,  but  more  ulcerated.  The  operation  was  again  followed  by  coosidenl 
D^;lutilion  was  easier,  the  lancinating  pains  were  seldom  experienced,  but  tfc 
complained  of  a  dull  heavy  pain  over  the  righl  ear  and  side  of  the  head. 

He  visited  the  hospital  on  December  aj,  walking  both  (o  and  from  hi*  h 
distance  of  both  journeys  being  fully  two  miles.  His  weight  was  10  st.  1  lb., 
a  decrease  of  a6  lb.  in  ninety-eight  days.     He  had  lost  7  lb.  in  the  last  fourteen 

On  the  evening  of  the  Z4lh  (that  is,  on  the  day  after  bis  lost  visit  to  tbe  fa 
sadden  attack  of  hxmorrhage  took  place,  and  death  was  reported  as  baTinc  < 
less  than  a  minute. 

Aulefif  made  Sixty-thru  Hours  afttr  Death  by  Mft.  G.  R.  Stul. — Tbe  ta 
pharynx  with  the  tongue  and  tbe  cervical  swelling  were  removed  entire. 

The  cervical  luoiour  was  marked  by  a  shallow  groove  nmniiig  d 
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vsrds,  Mtd  dividing  Jl  iclo  a  posterior  appec  and  an  anterior  lower  and  larger  part. 
AboTc  the  mass,  lying  in  front  of  the  internal  jueulir  vein  and  leBiDsl  the  phaiyngeal 
oall.  was  seen  the  spinal  accessnry  nerve,  which,  passing  bencbtli  '.he  upper  part  of  the 
tnmour,  emerged  at  the  groove.  The  posterior  division  of  ihe  mass  was  tirmly  attached 
at  Ihe  upper  pari  of  the  biue  of  the  aknll  and  the  transverse  processes  of  the  upper  two 
*erteiirK ;  in  front  of  il  tons  Ihe  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  anterior  and 
br^r  division,  ovoid  in  shape,  was  partly  covered  by  the  sterna- clei do- mastoid  raascle. 
Above  il  lay  the  posleiioi  belly  of  the  digastric  and  the  styto-hyoid  muscles  ;  below  it  vras 
free,  whilst  in  front  il  merged  into  the  thickened  and.  in^ltmted  pharynx.  The  tumour 
VIS  of  a  smooth,  slightly  lobnlaled  surface,  of  a  pinkish -yellow  colour,  and  semi-ebstlc 
la  leose  of  touch,  giving  the  idea  that  it  contained  fluid.  On  section  it  was  at  first  Hrm, 
liut  (be  centre  part  was  softer.  It  was  of  a  yellowish -grey  colour  mottled  with  pink.  On 
pressure  there  was  characterislic  juicy  exudationv  There  were  a  few  smaller,  enlai^ed, 
and  indurated  gbnds  in  the  Del|!hbourhDod. 

The  common  carotid  artery,  with  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  accompnnyinfi  nerves, 
were  pressed  back  and  lay  beneath  the  tumour  ;  the  external  carotiil  was  seen  to  emerge 
from  l-ehind  it  at  lis  upper  border.  Anteriorly  it  was  pierced  by  the  superior  laryngeal 
and  the  lingual  arteries. 

The  whole  of  the  soft  palate  and  the  upper  walls  of  the  pharynx  were  thickened  and 
mlillnited.  The  tonsillar  mass,  which  originally  projected  from  behind  the  posterior 
aich  of  the  palate,  had  become  greatly  reduced  by  sloughing,  which  had  also  attacked 
the  tight  pharyngeal  wall.  Several  vessels  were  seen  to  be  dissected  by  the  ulceration  in 
the  wall  oC  the  pharynx,  but  even  on  most  careful  eiamination  no  arterial  branch,  tonsillar 
or  pharyngeal,  was  traceable  from  the  facial  to  the  ulcerating  and  sloughing  parts ;  SO 
thai  it  was  impossible  to  say  exactly  whence  the  ha:mor[hage  had  proceeded.  The  larynx 
was  healthy,  and  the  tongue  alto  was  uninvaded.  No  other  organs  were  pecmitted  to  be 
examined. 

Xffiott  of  the  Commilfa  en  Morbid  Growth!. — The  parts  foru'arded  to  us  consisted  of  n 
piece  hardened  in  chromic  acid,  some  pieces  of  diseased  gland  in  glycerine,  and  the 
iDDgue.  larynx,  and  adjacent  parts  in  spirir. 

The  latter  pads  are  the  seat  of  a  large  soft  growth  which,  springing  froni  the  right  side 
in  Ihe  neighbourhood  of  the  tonsil,  inlitlrates  and  thickens  the  posleiiot  wall  of  the 
pharynx  and  the  lofi  palate.  The  posterior  walls  of  the  pharynx  and  the  tonsillar  r^on 
Aowa  ragged  sloughy  surface. 

Under  the  microscope  all  these  parts  have  a  very  similar  structure.  The  stroma  forms 
■  delicate  reticulum,  enclosing  small  cells  with  single  nucleus,  and  occasionally  much 
latter  cells  also  with  single  nucleus.  In  the  tonsillar  region  Ihe  cells  though  small,  are 
deddedly  angular  1  In  the  glandular  mass  outside  it  they  are  mostly  circular.  This 
diflercnce  in  the  shape  of  the  cells  appears  to  be  a  local  accident,  due  rather  to  mutual 
compression  than  to  any  essentially  difTeient  type  of  growth  m  the  two  parts,  and  we 
consider  the  disease  to  be  a  lympho -sarcoma.  The  nature  of  the  growth,  and  the  absence 
of  any  loosil  structure,  make  it  probable  that  the  latter  may  have  been  the  originiU  seat 
of  the  disease- 
<Vun-A,  i8;S. 

Primary  epithelioma  of  the  tonsil  is,  although  rare,  not 
uoknown,  and  three  cases  have  occurreii  in  my  own  practice. 

The  first  was  exhibited  as  a  living  specimen  at  the  Pathological  Society,  Deccmlier  3, 
1879,  and  is  recorded  in  vol.  xxx.  of  the  Transactmis.  The  patient  was  an  engine. 
driver  of  temperate  habits,  who,  until  within  the  last  year,  had  enjoyed  good  health,  with 
Ihe  oieeption  of  Icinporary  sore  throat  on  the  same  side  as  now  affected  seven  years 
preriouily.     He  had  l>een  treated  at  various  hospitals,  chiefly,  as  it  appeared,  for  syphilis, 
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and  he  applied  nl  the  Central  Throat  ukI  Kar  Hospital  on  Noveinlier  list.  The  falloirf: 
ing  were  the  principal  poinis  in  his  coniiiiinn ;  He  was  pale  »ncl  eviJentlj'  emaciated, 
weighing  iio^lb.  as  against  tz6Tli.  six  months  previously.  Hb  general  health  and' 
apgKlile  were  poor  ;  his  pulse  92.  Both  voice  nn<l  articulation  were  slighllf  niual ;  his 
left  nostril  was  obsltucted,  but  there  was  no  impediment  in  oral  breathing,  nor  in  ihe 
mobility  of  the  tongue.  Hi*  breath  wns  very  ftelid.  He  staled  that  swallowing  of  solidi 
had  become  impossible,  and  that  he  lived  principally  on  breod  and  milk  and  soup.  His 
sense  at  tasic  had  become  impaired, 
He  cnmplained  of  a  shooting  pain  1 
starling  below  the  ear  as  soon  as  he 
got  wami  in  bed,  «ith  considerable 
pain  in  taking  food  If  he  stlempteil  to 
swallow  il  at  (ill  hot.  His  family  his- 
tory was  good.  He  ilenicd  having  hail 
.yphill.. 

On  examining  the  mouth  it  was 
seen  that  the  left  half  of  the  soft  i>nlate 
and  corresponding  tonsil  and  faucial 
pillnr  were  occupied  by  on  nlmust 
white,  Ikii,  in  parts,  slightly  pink, 
fungntory  growth  extending  from  the 
left  side  of  the  longne  and  Tor  a  con- 
sidernble  distance  down  into  the 
pharj-nx.  The  uvula,  as  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  drawing  (Fit;. 
CXX.),nDd  loihecolouredilltatiation 
(Fig.  114,  Pl.ATF.  XIII.),  was  much 
pushed  to  the  right  of  the  mesial  tine, 
being  ona  perpendicular  level  with  the 
second  right  tricuspid.  Thenewgiowlh 
was  cloisely  connected  with  Ihe  lower  jaw,  an^  the  tissue  of  the  soft  palate  around  it 
was  red  and  swollen,  but  not  iniluraled.  Genealh  the  left  angle  of  Ihe  lower  Jaw 
was  felt  a  hard  hxeil  lump  (glandular)  extending  to  Ihe  lop  of  the  hfoid  tone. 

A  portion  of  the  growth  was  removed  by  means  of  the  galvano -Cautery  loop  and 
submitted  to  microscopic  elominalion,  which  showed  it  to  lie  compnseil  of  ainindant 
proliferation  of  epithelial  cells  with  but  scanty-celled  stroma.  The  patient  rcniaineil 
under  treatment  for  ten  months :  large  pieces  of  the  growth  were  removed  by  the  galvanti- 
caustic  loop  or  by  ordinary  wire  ecraseur  almost  each  week,  at  the  express  desire  of  the 
patient,  who  experienceil  great  relief  thereby  in  both  his  breathing  and  swallowing. 
Nevertheless  the  disease  prt^essed,  and  finally  ini'olved  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
epigtollis,  and  angle  of  the  jaw.  He  kept  at  work  till  three  months  lieforc  his  death. 
which  look  plice  fifteen  months  after  hit  lirsl  visit  to  the  hospital.  He  died  at  his  own 
home,  and  an  autopsy  was  not  obtainable. 

I  have  also  been  recently  in  attendance,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  White,  of  Retford,  on  a  gentleman,  aged  60,  the  subject  of  an 
indurated  warty  hypertrophy,  with  ulceration  of  the  right  tonsil 
and  uvula,  which  has  all  the  characters,  macroscopic  and  micro- 
scopic, of  epithelioma. 

Another  instance  of  epithelioma  not  exactly  in  the  tonsil,  but  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  is  delineated  in  the  accompanying 
figure  {CXXl.),  and  also  in  colour  as  Fig.  112,  Plate  XIII. 
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Tl*e  dnwing  ms  nude  from  a  patient  whom  I  only  saw  oatx  in  Feliroary,  1879.  He 
m  M  "■in  of  53  jetn  o(  age,  who  had  always  enjoyed  good  health  until  within  the 
ha  time  ot  foot  months,  since  which  time  he  had  experienced  pain  in  swallov,inu.  He 
lai  Dot  become  thinner.     Both  nares 

lid    larynx    were    ilightly  congested.  ;  t 

The  patient  Hated  that  he  had  always 
btta  m  peal  snuff-taker. 

On  cuminiD);  the  mouth  the  whole 
<if  tike  *aft  palate  was  leen  to  be  unduly 
hypecjpuic,  capillaiies  coursing  over  its 
w{*x:«  a>  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Tkere  was  a  small  warty  growth  about 
ite  re^iou  of  the  anterior  pillar,  and 
■n  of  such  a  character  that  I  bad  no 
dAcoIty  in  diagnosing  it  as  an  epi- 
■kdaon^  The  patient  allowed  me  to 
KBOve  a  fragment  for  mjcioscopic 
°*miiialkai,  which  entirely  confirmed 
"t  liclief  in  the  malignancy  of  the  disease  ;  but  I  could  not  induce  him  to  hare  the  little 
POM^h  removed,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  ascertain  any  details  of  the  further  prepress  of 
tlx  c^ue.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  there  were  no  cnlaiged  glands,  but  there  w4s 
■wukct  tenderness  on  external  pressure  under  the  angle  uC  the  left  jaw. 

In  the  case  of  Charles  F.,  the  cervical  glands,  though  much 
^a.Tged,  were  by  no  means  hardened.  Microscopic  examination 
•rf  K>OTtions  of  the  tumour  which  were  removed  on  two  separate 
occasions  during  life,  gave  undoubted  evidence  of  its  malignant 
""ture,  and  this  opinion  was  confirmed  after  death. 

In  some  instances  there  is,  especially  in  the  early  staf^es,  but 
'ittlc  apparent  enlargement  of  the  tonsil  itself,  since  infiltration 
^  tlie  surrounding  tissues  obscures  any  definition  of  the  tumour. 
^  much  is  this  the  case,  that  a  correct  diagnosis  is  generally 
''■^'ved  at  rather  from  a  careful  consideration  of  the  general  and 
^**linemorative  signs  than  of  the  subjective  symptoms,  or  from 
"^    physical  examination  of  the  gland  itself. 

I^hus  all  functional  symptoms,  as  well  as  all  physical  signs, 
"■■H  bear  a  strong  analogy  to  those  of  any  inflammatory  tonsillar 
''f^^tioD.  Voice  will  be  thick,  articulation  impeded,  respiration 
*'"^tructed,  deglutition  painful,  and  the  special  senses  of  smell 
*'^<i  taste  impaired.  Physically  there  will  be  redness,  thickening 
*"■  t-li  displacement,  possibly  ulceration  and  disorder  of  secretion. 
_^Camining  more  closely,  we  shall  find  that  the  paio  of  mahgnant 
"^^t^ase  is  much  more  severe  than  in  any  benign  inflammation  of 
*  Chronic  character.  It  is,  in  point  of  fact,  very  like  the  pain  of 
I'^insy,  only  lasting  for  months,  instead  of  for  four  or  five  days, 
^'^d  is  only  second  in  intensity  to  that  which  sometimes  accom- 
P^-nies  tuberculous  ulceration  in  the  same  region.  Pain  in  the 
^^xs,  so  characteristic  also  of  similar  disease  in  the  larjnx,  is  a 
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distinctive  symptom,  and  deafness  and  tinnitus  are  often  present. 
The  colour  of  a  sarcoma  is  generally  of  a  dusky,  livid  red,  with 
infiltration  extending  far  beyond  the  ordinary  bounds  of  inflam- 
mation, and  with  patches  of  ulceration  or  granulations ;  the  tumour 
of  an  epithelioma  is  of  paler  tint,  and  is  fairly  well  rendered  in  the 
coloured  illustrations,  especially  those  on  Plate  XIII.;  the  secre- 
tion will  be  thin  and  sanious,  not  thick  and  cheesy,  as  in  lacunar 
inflammations  of  benign  character,  and  it  will  be  very  offensive. 
It  will  require  to  be  constantly  cleared  from  the  mouth,  and  will 
also  be  discharged  freely  from  the  nostrils. 

The  general  health  speedily  suff'ers,  nutrition  is  impaired,  and 
the  patient  steadily  loses  weight.  This  loss  of  weight  is  regarded 
in  my  practice  as  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  first  importance. 
In  the  case  alluded  to,  as  brought  to  me  by  Dr.  White,  an 
opinion  had  been  repeatedly  expressed  by  another  specialist  that  the 
case  was  one  of  syphilis.  The  patient  had  lost  a  stone  in  weight 
in  the  three  months  previous  to  seeing  me,  the  effect,  as  he  vi^s 
assured,  of  iodide  of  potassium :  when  I  saw  him  he  weighed 
over  i6  stone,  and  the  patient  had  been  rather  congratulated 
on  his  loss.  In  twenty  days  which  elapsed  before  his  next  visit 
he  lost  6 J  lb.,  and  this  sign  enabled  us  to  definitely  confirm  the 
doubts  we  had  felt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis  of  the 
malady  as  syphilitic. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  often  said  that  the  error  of  mistaking  cancer 
of  the  tonsil  for  syphilis  is  a  very  pardonable  one,  as  the  marks  of 
diff'erence  between  the  two  diseases  are  by  no  means  distinct 
Indeed,  this  was  once  said  by  the  President  for  the  time  being  of 
the  Pathological  Society,  on  the  occasion  of  my  exhibiting  a  case 
of  cancer.  I  ventured  to  dissent  from  that  view,  and  stated  that 
though  the  patient's  own  account  may  not  by  any  means  exclude 
the  possibility  of  a  co-existent  syphilitic  dyscrasia,  the  method  in 
which  the  two  diseases  affect  the  tonsil  (or,  indeed,  any  other  part 
of  the  throat)  is  wholly  distinct.  To  more  particularly  emphasize 
these  differences  I  have  contrasted  the  chief  features  of  the  two 
diseases  in  opposing  columns  : 

Syphilis.  Cancer. 

Functiotial      Symptoms.  —  Swallowing  Functional   Symptoms. — Dysphagia,    as 

sometimes  difficult,  but  never  impossible,  it  is  the  Brst,  is  also  the  prominent  symptom, 

though  occasionally   leading  to  return  of  and  increases  in  severity  so  as  to  lead  to 

flui<ls  through  the  nostrils  ;  the  sensation  is  total  inability  to  take  food.      Acute  lan- 

essentially  one  of  discomfort  rather  than  cinating  pain  is  a  prominent   and  almost 

|)ain,  with  entire  alwicncc  of  pain  when  the  constant  symptom, 
{xirts  arc  at  rest. 
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Stpi  1 1 L  li — Umlinu^J ). 

WcJKa/J^fBj,— The  lonsUiare  generally 
aSccled  by  syphilis  in  ilsearIIi:i{«econc1ai)') 
iWgo  by  deposiis  on  iheir  surface  of  mucous 
patches;  in  [he  advanced  stages  (leiliaij'} 
syphilis  aRacks  (he  gknd  as  a  perforating 
ulcei.  There  is  bul  slight  sympathetic 
glinilular  enlargnnenl,  which  is  not  painful 
mi  subside*  with  the  caus 

HdnnorrhBges  are  rare. 


C  A  vcEk— (fon/iBiW). 
Physical  Signs. — Cancer,  whaIc^-e^  the 
form,  is  always  manifested  In  the  tonsils  as 
n  new  growih,  which  attains  eonsidcralilc 
size  before  the  uccunence  of  ulceration. 
There  is  considerable  infiltration  and  in- 
duration of  neighbouring  glands,  which 
liccome  as  painful  as  the  primary  seat  of 


Enudation,  if  exis 
portion  to  diminished 


Tktrafaitit.^-Viixl  amenable  t 
gniiiie  treatment. 


Rapid  emaciation  commences  long  before 
dysphagia  is  by  any  means  extreme,  and 
advances  even  with  relief  of  symptoms. 

TZffra/ew^iV.— -Advances  in  spite  of  c\-ery 
measure,  medicinal  or  surgical. 

There  is  but  little  likeltliood  of  cancer  in  the  tonsil  being  mis- 
taken for  any  other  disease.  Its  points  of  differentiation  from 
benign  inflammations  were  detailed  at  page  231. 

Prognosis,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  is  most  unfavourable, 
although  the  progress  of  the  disease  may  be  very  slow,  and  the 
patient  experience  temporary  relief  on  occurrence  of  ulceration 
or  hfemorrhages.  With  advance  of  the  malady  the  sufferer 
becomes  painfully  depressed,  and  at  an  early  stage  presents  the 
well-known  signs  of  the  cancerous  cachexia. 

Death  occasionally  occurs  suddenly,  and  is  in  that  case  generally 
due  to  haemorrhage  or  to  sudden  secondary  cedema  of  the  larynx. 
An  instance  of  this  latter  kind  occurred  in  1S77  at  the  Central 
Throat  and  Ear  Hospital. 

The  patient,  a  man  nl.  44,  was  admitted  on  account  of  a  malignant  ulceration  at  the 
hue  of  the  tongue,  not  involving  either  larynx  or  tonsil ;  but  there  was  an  enormous 
indursieil  mass  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  extending  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  right  down  the 
leB£;ih  of  the  trachea.  The  man  died  suddenly  with  barely  a  spasm,  and  on  post-morleni 
oiaminalion  (cdema  of  the  epiglottis  and  left  a ry- epiglottic  told  was  found.  The  larynx 
was  otherwise  healthy,  except  that  the  left  recurrent  nerve  was  inextricably  involved  in 
the  moss,  and  there  was  wasting  of  the  left  posterior  crico- arytenoid  muscle. 

Other  modes  of  death  arc  by  gradually  progressive  systemic 
cachexia  and  by  inanition. 

Treatment. — Temporary,  and  even  considerable,  relief  may 
be  given  by  the  removal  of  portions  of  the  tumour  by  means  of 
the  fcraseur  or  galvano-cautery ;  but  there  are  no  means  of 
eradicating  the  disease,  or  even  of  otherwise  arresting  its  slow  and 
certain  march  to  a  fatal  issue.  Recorded  experience  of  the  opera- 
tion of  resection  of  a  portion  of  the  jaw  in  the  hands  of  others 
has  not  yet  induced  me  to  recommend,  much  less  to  perform. 
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it.  As  palliatives,  the  local  internal  application  of  chloride 
of  zinc,  iodine,  iodoform,  or  iodol  (Form.  56,  64,  65),  may 
be  recommended,  with  external  applications  of  chloral  (Form.  58) 
or  of  belladonna.  The  painting  of  a  five  or  ten  per  cent,  solution 
of  cocaine  internally,  and  injections  of  the  same  or  of  morphia 
hypodermically,  are  also  recommended.  Sedatives  applied  to  the 
external  auditory  meatus  will  in  some  instances  relieve  the  dis- 
tressing earache. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

DIBSASES  OF  THE  LAB7NX:  ANJEMIA,  HTPERiBMIA.— CLA8SI- 
FIOATION  OF  LABTNGEAL  INFLAMMATIONS. 

The  larynx  is  subject  to  all  the  affections  peculiar  to  a  mucous 
^ract,  with  certain  additional  disorders  due  to  its  structural 
arrangement  and  its  functional  purposes :  thus  we  have  anamia, 
">T>eraemia,  congestions,  inflammations,  ulcerations,  and  cica- 
^icial  deformities,  with  thickenings  due  to  submucous  deposit. 
All  these  are  either  of  a  simple  character,  or  associated  with  some 
^P^cific  poison,  and  both  are  acute  and  chronic. 

ny  interference  with  innervation  of  the  muscles  which  either 

•or  close   the  rima  glottidis  will  lead  to   disorder  of  both 

iration  and  vocalization ;  or  the  chink  may  be  narrowed  by 

*^flammatory  thickening,  membranous  exudation,  cicatricial  adhe- 

^*^>x^,  or  new  formations.     The  framework  of  the  larynx  being 

^^^■^Uposed  of  cartilages  and  their  articulations,  morbid  processes 

extend  to  these  tissues,  leading  to  ossification,  anchylosis, 

es,  and  disintegration. 

I^-astly,   external    disease    may   by   compression    diminish   the 

ilre  of  the  larynx,  or  it  may  invade  the  canal  itself;  in  either 

interfering  with  the  free  passage  of  air,  and  possibly  leading 

he  introduction  of  noxious  foreign  matter. 

few  notes  on  the  general  structure  of  the  larjnx  will  be  of 

towards  appreciation  of  changes  made  by  disease, 
ommencing  with  a  more  minute  description  of  the  histology 
the   mucous   membrane  than  was  given   in   the   preliminary 
*"^arks  on  its  anatomy  (p.  20)  we  find  that — 

*  •  — The  greater  portion  of  the  larynx  has  a  lining  of  stratified  columnar  ciliated  epi- 
^um.     Interspersed  are  a  few  goblet  cells,  and  here  and  there  the  openings  of  the 


ovs  glands. 
*  ^.— A  basement  membrane. 
*  *I.— The  mucosa,  which  consists  of  a  mcshwork  of  fibrous  connective-tissue,  with  more 
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ot  less  oilenoid  tissue,  the  latter  being  sometimes  oggrcEaletl  to  fomi  lymph  follicles  : 
Ihe&e  are,  however,  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  in  the  tonsils  and  pharynx.  Id  lhL« 
mucosa  are  contained  the  lymphatics  and  ihc  smaller  t>ranches  of  vessels  and  nerves. 

IV. — The  suhmueosa,  composed  of  tissue  of  ihe  arcolur  variety,  with  a  certain  ajnount 
of  adenoid  stroma:  in  it  is  silualed  fal^cells,  mucous  glands,  and  Ihe  larger  vessels  and 


IN). 


a.  Vocal  cord,  with  covering  of  stratified 

Gvemcnt  epithelium. 
dc  librillicofihesame. 
c.  Section  of  arytenoid  muscle. 


li.  Ventricle,   with   stratified   columnar 

ciliated  epithelium. 
r.  Adenoid  tissue. 
/  Ventricular  band,  with  epithelium  of 

Variations  of  the  structure  will  be  found  in  the  following  i^ons  : 
On  the  epiglottis,  the  vocal  cords  and  the  superior  surface  of  the  ventricular  bands,  the 
epithelium  is  of  the  itralilied  pavement  variety. 

The  mucous  glands  and  adenoid  tissue  are  most  prevalent  on  the  venliicular  bonds  ; 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  most  lax  portion  of  Ihc  lining.  They  are  entirely  absent  on  the 
vocal  conls,which  arc  composed  solely  of  a  layer  of  stratilied  |uvemcn[  epithelium,  n 
distinct  and  firmly  adherent  basement  membrane,  and  clastic  fibrillii:. 


ANEMIA  OF  THE  LARVNX  (Fig.  68,  Pi.ATK  VMI.). 
When  a  patient  is  suffering  from  general  anEemia,  whether  due 
lo  htcmorrhaKic  loss  or  chlorosis,  from  Bright's  disease  or  diabetes. 
the  capillary  supply  to  the  laryn.x  may  of  course  be  diminished,  in 
common  with  that  to  the  rest  of  the  body  ;  and  this  affection, 
therefore,  does  not  require  particular  notice.  The  cases  in  which 
laryngeal  anamia  is  of  significant  importance  are  :   i.  When  it  is 
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associated  with  functional  aphonia ;  2.  When,  during  the  course 
of  an  attack  of  chronic  laryngitis,  the  mucous  membrane  covering 
the  ary-epiglottic  folds,  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  ventricular  bands 
is  abnormally  pale,  while  the*vocal  cords  are  the  seat  of  indolent 
congestion,  the  patient  not  being  generally  anasmic.  In  both 
these  cases  the  condition  may  be  the  premonitor  of  laryngeal 
tuberculosis;  it  will,  therefore,  when  so  occurring,  be  more 
properly  considered  in  the  chapter  on  that  disease. 

The  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  may  partake  of  the  charac- 
teristic change  of  the  cutaneous  surface  observed  in  cyanosis  and 
in  jaundice. 

Treatment  must  naturally  depend  on  the  primary  cause,  and 
all  local  measures,  as  stimulating  inhalations,  lozenges,  etc., 
should  be  secondary  to  general  tonic  remedies. 

HYPEREMIA  AND  H.EMORKHAGES  OF  THE  LARYNX. 
This  condition  seldom  occurs  except  as  the  precursor  or  sequel 
of  inflammation,  congestion  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane 
being  usually  due  to  catarrhal  influences.  Active  hypefEemia  is 
also  observed  in  the  larynx  of  persons  in  habitual  use  of  the 
voice  ;  of  those  addicted  to  chronic  alcoholism,  or  to  the  excessive 
nse  of  tobacco ;  of  those  working  continuously  amid  acrid 
chemical  fumes,  as  of  phosphorus  and  the  corrosive  acids  or 
alkalies,  smoke,  dust,  or  in  ill-ventilated  rooms  overcharged  with 
carbonic  acid  gas.  In  these  the  congestion,  though  not  always 
reaching  the  stage  of  disease,  renders  the  subject  thereof  most 
prone  to  contract  more  acute  inflammation. 

.■\s  first  pointed  out  by  myself  many  years  ago,  the  larynx  of 
most  voice-users  is  in  a  state  of  active  hypera^mia  of  varying 
intensity,  without  the  existence  of  any  pathological  symptoms. 
This  circumstance,  however,  will  explain  one  of  the  predisposing 
causes  of  this  class  to  laryngeal  inflammations. 

Pathology. — The  various  regions  of  the  larynx  difl'er  widely  in 
the  amount  of  hypera;mia  they  exhibit,  and  such  differences 
depend  in  most  part  upon  the  relative  thickness  and  tension  of 
the  mucous  covering  and  the  structures  lying  immediately  beneath. 
Hyperfemia  is  always  more  diffuse  and  pronounced  where  the 
submucosa  is  loose,  fat,  and  thick,  as  upon  the  ary-epiglottic  folds, 
the  false  cords,  ventricular  bands,  and  the  ventricles ;  whereas 
over  the  epiglottis,  true  cords,  and  inferior  cavum  of  the  larynx, 
only  comparatively  slight  differences  in  colour  are  to  be  observed 
even  in  congestions  of  rather  high  grade.  Besides  being  present 
in  all  acute  processes,  hypersemia  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
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the  throat  is  an  almost  invariable  accompaniment  of  the  exan- 
themata. Slight  ecchymoses  frequently  happen  during  active 
hyperaemia,  but  otherwise  haemorrhage  is  of  rare  occurrence 
except  from  mechanical  injury.  A  case  has  been  reported  bj- 
-^TUrck,  in  which  haemorrhage  resulted  from  syphilitic  ulceration 
in  the  sinus  pyriformis,  leading  to  corrosion  of  the  lingual  arterj*. 
This  is  the  only  instance  recorded  of  such  an  accident,  though 
many  authors  mention  the  possible  danger  of  its  occurrence. 
Haemorrhages  are  not  infrequent  in  carcinoma,  and  are  occa- 
sionally witnessed  in  phthisis.  A  case  in  connection  with  the  last- 
named  disease  is  illustrated  in  Plate  VIII.,  Fig.  69. 

Another  interesting  instance  of  this  rare  condition  is  illustrated 
in  Plate  XIX.,  Fig.  118.  It  was  probably  an  example  of  what 
^Navratil  has  termed  Chorditis  hemorrhagica. 

The  subject  was  a  young  girl,  Charlotte  V.,  aged  i8,  by  occup>ation  a  seamstress,  who 
was  seen  by  me  at  the  hospital,  in  February,  1879,  in  conjunction  with  my  former  col- 
league, Mr.  Hamilton.  She  applied  on  account  of  complete  loss  of  voice,  and  the  appear- 
ance presented  in  the  picture  was  seen  on  laryngoscopic  examination,  viz.,  general  anarraia, 
with  the  exception  of  the  vocal  cords,  which  were  coloured  with  moist  blood.  On  wiping 
the  hxmorrhagic  covering  away,  the  cords  were  seen  to  be  markedly  hypersemic  There 
was  but  little  history  obtainable,  except  that  of  poor  feeding  and  general  debility  with 
amcnorrhoea.  The  patient  stated  that  she  had  often  tasted  blood,  and  had  spat  a  little  into 
her  handkerchief  at  early  morning,  but  had  never  had  further  evidence  of  hxmopt)'sis. 
The  lungs  were  weak,  but  not  actively  diseased. 

The  girl  improved  under  internal  administration  of  iron  and  ergot,  and  her  voice  was 
restored  as  her  strength  was  regained  ;  but  except  on  her  return  from  a  Convalescent  Home, 
she  was  not  again  seen. 

Venous  congestion  is  by  no  means  so  infrequent  as  is  gener- 
ally stated.  I  have  seen  engorgement  of  the  venous  plexus  which 
is  encased  in  the  mucous  folds  that  bind  the  tongue  to  the 
epiglottis,  in  cases  of  mitral  insufficiency,  as  remarked  by  Dickson. 
Passive  hyperaemia  is  likewise  seen  in  emphysema,  and  it  may 
also  be  caused  through  the  pressure  of  external  tumours,  by  severe 
cough,  and  by  anything  leading  to  straining  or  forcing  of  the  vocal 
or  respiratory  functions.  It  has  been  already  noted,  at  page  208, 
that  a  haemorrhoidal  condition  of  the  veins  at  the  base  of  the 
tongue  is  a  cause  not  generally  recognised  of  many  throat  troubles 
hitherto  considered  as  of  a  purely  subjective  nature.  It  is  perhaps 
needless  to  mention  that  in  icterus,  as  well  as  in  gangrenous  pro- 
cesses in  the  lungs,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  pharj'nx  and 
larynx  takes  on  that  discoloration  in  which  all  other  mucous 
surfaces  then  participate. 

Symptoms  :  Functional. — The  Voice  is  generally  somewhat 
hoarse  ;  respiration  is  unembarrassed  ;  cough  exists  rather  as 
result  of  a  desire  to  clear  the  throat  of  supposed  irritation  than 
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from    more  direct  cause  ;  and  pain  with  sensation  of  dryness  or  of 
a  focogn  body  is  experienced. 

Oi^jECTiVE  SYMPTOMS  are  at  once  revealed  by  the  laryngo- 
scof>^,  and  consist  of  increased  coloration  of  the  mucous 
ineirml)rane  in  varying  degrees  of  uniformity  and  intensity.  The 
degr-^e  and  situation  of  varix  are  always  to  be  verified  by  direct 
inspection  or  by  the  laryngeal  mirror. 

In.  the  case  of  haemorrhage  the  source  of  bleeding  may  some- 
timc^s^  be  accurately  ascertained,  as  is  seen  in  the  illustrations  in 
PU.TES  VIII.  and  XIV. 

Pk^ogress  and   Duration. — Neglect   of  a  congestion   of  the 

larjTTxx  is  likely  to  lead  to  subacute  or  chronic   laryngitis,  and 

may     be  a  predisponent  to  even  more  severe  grades  of  inflam- 

mat^ion.     A  haemorrhage  from  the  larj'nx  is  almost  invariably  in- 

dica.'tive  of  serious  disease. 

Treatment  should  in   the  case  of  secondary  hyperaemia  be 
raociified  according  to  the  cause,  with  adoption  of  measures,  local 
and  general,  of  much  the  same  nature  as  recommended  for  chronic 
lar>'ngitis  (p.  276).     In  haemorrhages,  insufflations  of  alum  or  in- 
troduction by  the  laryngeal  syringe  or  brush  of  solutions  of  persul- 
phate of  iron,  half  to   one  per  cent.,  are  preferable  to  similar 
applications  of  tannin.      *  Stockman's  recent   experiments   have 
sho\\Ti  that  the  action  for  good  of  this  last-named  drug  depends 
'^n  its  power  of  precipitating  albumen,  the  layer  of  tannate  of  albu- 
®d   which  is  formed  acting  as  a  protective  to  the  underlying 
niiic:ous  membrane;  but  it  has  also  been  shown  by  ^Rosenstirn 
anci    •Fikentscher  that  tannic  acid  when  locally  applied,  so  far 
from  causing  contraction  of  bloodvessels  is  actually  followed  by 
^hei^  dilatation.     Internal  administration  of  tannic  and  gallic  acid 
''^^    also  been  proved  to  be  of  no  effect  on  the  respiratory  mucous 
''^^•^Tibrane.     In  cases,  therefore,  of  laryngeal  haemorrhage  iron 
and    ergot  are  preferably  indicated. 

INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

^^uch  confusion  has  been  occasioned  in  the  classification  of 
''^^mmatory  diseases  of  the  larynx,  by  the  want  of  agreement  on 
^^^  part  of  various  authors  as  to  the  significance  of  terms.  It  is 
"^^^-^  proposed  to  arrange  laryngeal   inflammations   in  separate 


^^'^^r,  principally  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  structure  involved, 
^^^^  h  in  its  acute  and  subacute  or  chronic  form,  and  to  the  indi- 
^*^^  ^al  character  of  the  morbid  process. 

he  laryngeal  complications  occurring  during  the  course   of 
^^^^ain  continued  fevers  and  of  the  exanthemata  vary  in  nature 
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and  degree  proportionate  to  the  characteristics  and  gravity  of  the  I 
primary  disease,  and  no  practical  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  a  ' 
separate  description  of  each  of  these  secondary  inflammations  as 
if  it  were  a  diiTerent  malady.  Nor  does  it  seem  necessary  to 
recognise  as  distinctive  diseases,  varieties  of  submucous  inflam- 
mations dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  infiltration.  It  is  quite 
otherwise  with  the  laryngitis  associated  with  syphilis,  tubercle, 
etc.,  in  which  the  etiologj',  pathology,  and  the  whole  course  of 
the  malady  are  of  such  a  specific  nature  as  to  demand  distinct  con- 
sideration, and  quite  special  methods  of  treatment.  But  between 
simple  non-specific  and  specific  inflammations  there  comes  a 
class — the  exudative  or  membranous — which  may  be  considered, 
to  some  extent,  common  to  both,  including,  as  it  does,  simple 
membranous  laryngitis  (croup),  which  may  be  idiopathic  or  trau- 
matic, and  diphtheria,  which  is  distinctly  specific, 
The  following  is  the  proposed  arrangement : 


A.  Simple,  Non-specific  Inflamm.ations. 

I.  Of  the  Mucous  Membrane, 

1,  Aculc. 

3.  ChroTii.^ 
11.  Of  the  Submucous  Tissue  {(edema). 

2.  Chrtinic. 

111.  Of  the  Perichondrium  and  Cartilages, 

2.  Chronic 

B.  Exudative  ob  MEMBRANotJS. 

1.  Idiopalliic  {Inie  inmf). 

3,  Traumatic. 

3.  Specific  [ifi/i/Aeria). 

C.  Specific. 

I,  Syphilitic. 

2.  Te.,mt}-. 

3.  CcFngenital  ami  hcrediiaiy, 

II.  Tuberculous. 
III.  Lupoid, 

D.  NEOPLASTiC. 

1.  Bcnigii. 

2.  Malignant 
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And  to  terminate  the  category  of  laryngeal  diseases,  we  shall 
finally  consider  the  neuroses  of  this  region. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

INTLAMMATION    OF    THE    MUCOUS    MEMBRANE    OF 
THE    LARYNX. 

I.  ACUTE  LARVNGIThS. 
Synonvms. — Mucous  laryngitis;  Catarrhal  laryngitis.     (Figs.  48 
and  49,  Plate  VI.) 

Acute  inHammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx 
differs  in  no  particular  from  that  of  any  other  mucous  surface, 
except  inasmuch  as  may  be  due  to  the  varying  relations  of  tension 
and  thickness  of  the  different  portions  of  the  subjacent  struc- 
tures. This  influence  is  exercised  to  a  less  extent  in  the  mucous 
than  in  the  submucous  variety  of  inflammation. 

The  disease  has  also  some  features  ofdistinction  according  to  the 
age  at  which  the  attack  occurs.  It  is  decidedly  a  more  dangerous 
malady  in  children  than  in  adults;  happily  it  is  far  less  frequent. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  by  some  authors  to  treat  the  laryn- 
gitis of  children  as  a  separate  affection,  on  account  of  certain 
differences  in  its  morbid  anatomy.  Such  differences  are  believed 
by  me  to  be  due  to  the  greater  tendency  in  the  young  to  plastic 
exudation  as  a  result  of  simple  mucous  inflammations,  of  which 
thrush,  aphtha,  and  plastic  bronchitis  may  be  cited  as  examples, 
and  not  to  any  definite  pathological  changes  distinctive  from 
those  of  a  laryngitis  when  exhibited  in  a  person  of  full  age. 
Probably,  however,  the  small  size  of  the  larynx  in  the  child  may 
also  influence  the  severity  of  infantile  laryngitis. 

Etiology. — As  the  most  commonly  accepted  name  implies. 
ailarrhal  influence  is  the  strongest  predisponent  of  this  form  of 
laryngitis.  The  general  circumstances  which  give  rise  to  the 
catarrhal  state  have  been  fully  dwelt  on  in  Chapter  VIII.,  and 
need  not  be  again  enumerated  as  applied  to  mucous  laryngitis; 
but  in  considering  the  various  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  of 
catarrh  as  it  may  affect  the  larynx,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  always 
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in  view  its  two  most  important  functions — that  of  respiration  and 
that  of  vocalization.  The  duty  of  the  epiglottis  in  deglutition 
is  hardly  at  all  affected  in  simple  catarrhal  inflammation,  and 
need  not  therefore  enter  into  present  consideration. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  the  exciting  causes  of  a  mucous 
Iar\-ngitis  are  similar  to  those  which  lead  to  the  cedematous 
form,  only  that  they  are  modified  by  the  intensity  of  the  factor, 
or  by  action  on  a  system  less  receptive  of  the  baneful  influence. 
Successive  authors,  following  their  predecessors,  have  taken  no 
trouble  to  ascertain  whether  the  nature  of  the  *  cold-catching,*  or 
catarrhal  factor,  has  any  influence  on  the  character  of  the  resulting 
inflammation;  and  we  thus  find  the  same  atmospheric  and  hygienic 
causes  ascribed  indiscriminately  as  predisponents  or  excitants  of 
every  variety  of  laryngitis.  In  attempting  to  differentiate  them, 
I  do  not  venture  to  speak  dogmatically,  since  my  views  are  offered 
rather  as  suggestive  reflections  on  past  experience,  for  future 
correction  or  confirmation  by  others,  than  as  the  ascertained 
results  of  systematized  investigation. 

First  in  importance  amongst  the  causes  of  mucous  laryngitis 

are  the  atmospheric,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  inspiration  of 

nioist  cold  air,  especially  by  those  who  habitually  breathe  through 

the  mouth  instead  of  through  the  nose.    ^Gottstein  considers  that 

*  no  mucous  membrane,  except  that  lining  the  nose,  is  so  prone 

to  inflammation,  as  a  result  of  climatic  influences,  as  that  of  the 

*aryiL\.'     I  quite  agree  with  this  opinion,  with  the  modification 

that  the  major  proportion  of  laryngeal  catarrhs  are  the  direct 

extension   of  a   nasal   catarrh,   and   that   propagation   of  acute 

inflammation  from  the  nose  to  the  larynx  is,  in  my  view,  second 

^nly  in  frequency  to  the  direct  inspiration  of  noxious  atmospheres 

^y    the  mouth.     I  am  inclined  to   doubt  whether,  as  generally 

^^ted,  a  larj-ngeal  catarrh  ever  really  ascends  to  the  nose,  giving 

ns«  to  a  secondary  nasal  catarrh.  Differing  from  generally  accepted 

^^a-tcments,  I  have  not  found  that  exposure  to  keen  winds,  the  in- 

^i ration  of  dry  cold  air,  or  of  hot  air,  or  of  changes  from  heat  to 

^old,  unaccompanied  by  tnoisture,  act  specially  as  etiological  factors 

^f  Catarrhal  laryngitis. 

The  influence  of  wet  clothing,  of  body  or  feet,  is  the  next  hygienic 
^^se  commonly  assigned ;  but  its  direct  influence  in  producing  a 
^^'^•ngitis  rather  than  a  rheumatism  or  any  other  form  of  inflam- 
n^^tion  is  often,   though   not   invariably,   regulated    by   certain 
luuctional  circumstances.      It  is  not  always   necessary  for   the 
individual  to  have  been  using  his  voice  during  the  time  of  ex- 
posure, but  a  larj-ngitis  will  preferably  occur  as  a  result  of  such  a 
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factor   in   one   whose   profession   necessitates   much  use  of  the 
larynx  in  speaking  or  singing. 

The  following  case  illustrates  the  influence  of  exposure  to  damp 
and  the  retention  of  wet  clothing  as  conducing  to  larj^ngitis,  with 
but  verj'  slight  predisposing  circumstances  of  excessive  functional 
activity  of  the  larynx  : 

Mnjot  C,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  eonsulied  me  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Pillock,  of 
Margate.  He  had  come  home  after  long  service  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  on  sick  leave 
from  Indian  fever,  (ravelling  by  way  of  Ametica.  He  hid  sulTered  for  some  lime  from 
pharyngeal  irritation,  which  was  increased  hy  laking  cold  aflei  walking  under  the  Falls 
of  Niagara,  when  he  was  freely  besprinkled  with  water.  He  thinks  he  may  have  shouted 
0  liille  lo  make  his  voice  heard  over  the  noise  of  the  falls ;  bul  not  till  aexc  day  did  he 
suffer,  whea  he  felt  increase  of  the  throat  irrilalion,  and  apokewilh  a  hoarse  voice.  With 
n  day  or  tu'o  of  careful  nursing  he  was  quilr  convalescent.  He  arrived  home,  and  a  few 
weeks  later  went  lo  Scotland,  when  a  more  serious  relapse  occurred.  This  was  brought 
about  by  the  checking  of  heavy  perspiration,  imJuci-ii  by  a  long  walk  across  the  hills,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  commenced  fishing.  tVllhough  he  was  protected  from  wet  in  wading, 
lie  felt  3  distinct  chill,  to  be  followed  the  next  day  by  acute  inflammation  of  the  larynx, 
from  which  he  sulleied  for  several  weeks.  When  I  saw  him  the  disease  had  become 
subacute. 

And  next,  as  to  use  of  the  voice  as  a  cause  of  laryngitis. 
Doubtless  functional  activity  of  the  larynx,  leading  to  hyperaemia 
of  its  mucous  lining,  may  add  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  predisponent ; 
but  a  careful  analysis  of  a  number  of  cases  has  assured  me  that 
the  atmosphere  in  which  the  patient  has  spoken,  and  especially 
the  method  of  his  elocution,  are  far  more  important  factors,  and 
that  the  immunity  of  the  individual  to  attacks  is  in  proportion  as 
these  conditions  are  favourable  to  functional  health.  In  this  way 
may  be  explained  another  frequently  assigned  predisponent — 
previous  attacks — these  occurring  especially  in  the  case  of  those 
in  whom  the  importance  of  the  above-named  circumstances  is 
either  unrecognised  or  neglected. 

The  following  case,  which  recently  occurred  in  my  practice,  is 
a  typical  illustration  of  an  almost  everyday  experience  in  this 
direction : 

Mr.  A.,  aged  31,  had  used  his  voice  but  moderately  in  public  lill  May,  iSSj,  when 
he  became  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  PaTliamenl.  He  had  never  had  inslruclioD  in  elocu- 
tion, and  was  called  on  lo  speak  at  meetings  twice  or  thrice  a  week.  In  Octolwr  he 
endeavoured  to  address  a  galhciing  of  5,000  lo  6,000  in  a  covered  drill-shed.  He  was 
sensible  from  the  commencement  that  he  had  a  dilliculty  to  reach  his  nudlence.  He 
therefore  shouted  with  oU  his  force.  The  result  was  that  he  felt  his  voice  gobefore  he 
WHS  half  through  his  ipcech.  He  was  hoarse  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  Ull 
his  election  in  December,  when  he  pl.iced  himself  under  treatnientof  a  specialist,  who 
told  himhcliad  'stminedhis  vocal  cords."  His  voice  did  not  entirely  recover  till  after  a 
course  of  two  or  three  months  of  bi-daily  inhalations,  and  almost  daily  iniufflations,  com- 
bined with  alwoluie  rest  of  the  organ.  Another  election  campaign  was  commenced  in 
June,  and  his  voice  served  him  well  until  attendance  al  a  small  meeting— not  more  than 
600  or  700— in  a  gas-lighled  and  ill-ventilated  hall.     Here  he  sat  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
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Itefore  his  tarn  to  speak  arrived,  and  again  he  felt  his  voice  fail  him,  and  a  sense  of 
fiitifpue  after  a  comparatively  short  address.  He  drove  home — twelve  miles — in  a  closed 
carriage,  with  open  window.  The  next  day  his  voice  was  fairly  well,  but  the  day  foUow- 
inf  ><  ^vss  quite  gone.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  leave  his  room  he  came  to  town,  and 
was  seen  by  me.  The  larynx  was  still  in  a  state  of  subacute  inflammation,  with  consider- 
able pharyngeal  congestion  and  relaxation. 

In  almost  all  cases  of  laryngitis  a  low  state  of  the  system  is  a  pre- 
disponent  cause,  and  constitutes  one  explanation  of  the  frequency 
of  larj-ngeal  and  pulmonary  inflammations  incurred  after  exposure 
at  funerals ;  the  grief  and  depression  of  bereavement,  following  in 
some  cases  on  long  and  anxious  watching,  having  weakened  the 
powers  of  resistance  against  noxious  exciting  causes. 

An  example  of  this  nature  presented  itself  in  the  person  of 

^r.  L.,  aged  50,  a  schoolmaster,  who  having,  since  the  age  of  15,  been  engaged  in 
**Bching,  had  for  many  years  suffered  from  slight  throat  trouble  in  winter  and  a  frequent 
feeling  of  vocal  fatigue,  from  which,  however,  he  had  alwa3rs  recovered  after  a  summer 
bolidmy  spent  in  his  native  air  of  Wales.  A  severe  attack  of  laryngitis  quickly  followed 
return  to  work  after  a  vacation,  which  had  bebn  occupied  entirely  in  nursing  a  sister  and 
A  nioUier  through  fatal  illnesses. 

A  constitutional  defect  in  assimilation  and  a  previous  low 
▼itality  are,  of  course,  recognised  as  predisposing  to  all  forms  of 
Wyngeal  inflammation,  and  it  only  remains  to  point  out  that 
SQch  a  state  may  be  cultivated  by  *  overcoddling '  the  body  ;  this 
^ing  quite  as  possible  in  the  adult  as  in  the  child. 

L-aryngitis  is  more  frequent  in  the  male  sex  than  the  female, 

*nci  in  those  of  full  age  than  in  childhood.     On  the  other  hand,  as 

previously  stated,  the  disease  is  of  greater  gravity  in  the  child  than 

^  the  adult.     Independently  of  that  most  important  influence — 

Professional  use  of  the  voice — occupation  predisposes  to  laryngeal 

^ta.rrh  in   relation  to  the  ventilation  of  the  workroom  and  the 

^'^riation  in  the  temperature   and  other  characteristics  of  the 

*toiosphere,  the  irritation  of  chemical  fumes,  noxious  gases,  and 

*fl     forms  of  dust  acting  as  direct  causes.    The  more  detailed 

^s^rvations  under  the  heading  of  occupation,  which  were  given 

^1*^11  enumerating  the  causes  of  pharyngitis  (p.   165)   may  be 

applied  to  the  aff^ection  under  present  consideration.     The  same 

°^y  be  said  of  the  influence  of  alcoholism,  tobacco  smoking,  and 

^^^r  dietary  faults  and  excesses. 

^^f  the  exanthemata  and  continued  fevers  which  predispose  to 

inucous  laryngitis,  the  principal  are  measles,  variola,  scarlatina, 

*^^  t}phoid.     In  the  first-named,  laryngeal  inflammation  may  be 

^^  early  complication  of  the  general  disorder.     In  the  others  it  is 

^  ^ter  manifestation,  and   not  unfrequently  of  a  more  serious 

Q'Pc.    The  laryngitis  of  chicken-pox  and  rotheln  is  always  that  of 

^  mild  catarrhal  type.     Of  traumatic  causes,  irritant  poisons. 
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scorching  flame,  scalding  water  and  steam,  are  capable  of  inducing 
either  the  cedematous  or  the  mucous  form,  and  provided  the  effect 
be  quickly  counteracted,  the  inflammation  may  be  of  the  milder 
character.  With  children  there  is  usually  membranous  exudation 
(croup). 

PATHOLCXiY. — The  morbid  changes  of  the  laryngeal  mucous 
membrane  in  simple  larj^ngitis  consist,  in  the  first  instance,  in  an 
active  hyper;emia,  leading  to  swelling  of  the  tissues,  and  resulting' 
in  disorder  of  the  mucous  secretion.  As  a  rule  the  inflammation 
is  spread  uniformly  over  the  whole  of  the  tissues  of  the  larynx 
(Fig.  48,  Plate  VI.);  degrees  of  severity  depending  rather  on 
differences  of  grade  than  of  extent.  But  it  sometimes  happens 
that  an  acute  catarrh  is  strictly  limited  to  quite  special  regions, 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  larj-nx  remains  to  all  appearance  entirely 
or  comparatively  normal  {Fig.  49).  Thus  Tiirck,  Ziemssen,  and 
Stoerk  all  speak  of  an  epiglottitis,  an  aryietioidttis,  and  acliorditis  as 
special  affections.  These  distinctions  have  also  been  adopted  by 
Cohen.     They  are  of  no  particular  practical  value, 

At  the  commencement  of  the  inflammatory  process  the  secretioit 
is  somewhat  arrested,  and  consists  of  a  glairy  fluid,  rich  in  mucin, 
and  containing  few  epithelial  cells.  Later,  the  secretion  becomes 
more  abundant,  and  conveys  large  masses  of  epithelial  detritus. 
Before  the  infiltration  causes  desquamation  of  the  epithelium,  the 
individual  cells  become  white  and  opaque,  constituting  the  con- 
dition known  as  cloudy  swilling.  This  appearance  is  not  due  to 
hypertrophy  of  the  epithelium,  as  occurs  in  the  condylomata  lata 
of  syphilis,  but  is  caused  by  the  rapid  decay  of  the  new  cells 
generated  under  increased  blood-pressure,  and  to  granular  changes 
in  the  contents  of  the  epithelial  cells  themselves.  When  in  the 
course  of  the  affection  the  deeper  layers  are  also  thrown 
off  in  patches,  the  red,  angry  sub-epithelium  is  exposed. 
Whether  it  is  justifiable  to  call  such  erosions  ulcers,  I  will 
not  attempt  to  decide,  although  the  term  is  applied  by  many 
pathologists  to  any  loss  of  substance  upon  a  free  surface 
occurring  from  a  non-traumatic  cause.  *Schroetter,  although 
he  speaks  of  a  loss  of  epithelium  in  acute  laryngeal  catarrh, 
denies  the  occurrence  of  ulceration  in  this  affection.  It  is 
certain  that  ulceration  extending  through  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  as  is  the  case  in  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  etc., 
never  happens  in  simple  catarrhal  laryngitis.  I  expressed  this, 
conviction  in  my  first  edition,  and  would  draw  attention  in  sup- 
port of  this  view — adversely  commented  upon  by  more  than  one 
reviewer,  but  which  further  experience  has  only  strengthened — that 
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*Isambert.  'Mandl,  and  many  other  French  writers  upon  laryngeal 
diseases  are  of  opinion  that  ulcerations  never  occur  in  the  larynx, 
except  in  individuals  of  some  specific  diathesis  (tuberculosis, 
syphilis,  scrofula,  etc.).  The  Jissura  mucosa  which  ^Stoerk  de- 
scribes must  be  a  rare  phenomenon,  since  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  other  WTiter,  nor  has  it  ever  been  witnessed  in  my  own  prac- 
tice. He  explains,  that  should  an  erosion  happen  at  this  point— 
the  inter-arytenoid  space — it  is  quite  easy  to  understand  how  the 
break  in  continuity  may  extend  entirely  throufih  the  membrane, 
because  just  in  this  place  is  the  membrane  often  infiltrated  and 
tedematous,  and  being  thrown  into  folds  at  each  expiration,  and 
immediately  afterwards  put  upon  the  stretch  by  the  succeeding 
inspiration,  is  apt  to  yield  under  this  alternate  stretching  and 
relaxing;  moreover,  he  argues,  this  region  seems  to  be  the  par-: 
minoris  resistentia  of  the  larynx,  and  is  a  favourite  seat  of  the 
destructive  processes  which  invade  that  organ. 

In  children  the  morbid  process  is  somewhat  intensified,  the 
exudation  having  a  greater  tendency  to  be  plastic  or  pseudo- 
membranous (truly  croupous),  with  a  disposition  to  paresis  of  the 
muscular  tissues  and  peri-infiltration  of  the  nerve  terminations. 
Infantile  laryngitis  is  invariably  accompanied  by  considerable 
spasm  and  stridor  of  respiration. 

In  the  laryngitis  of  measles,  the  hyperemia  occurs  in  patches 
of  varying  intensity,  and  the  epithelium  is  exuded  irregularly; 
these  modifications  partaking  of  the  cutaneous  characteristics  of 
the  primary  affection.  Erosions  are  more  common  than  in  un- 
complicated catarrhal  laryngitis,  and  (rarely)  small  ulcers  are 
formed.  Membranous  exudations,  wrongly  called  '  true  diph- 
theria,' occasionally  occur  in  severe  cases. 

The  laryngitis  of  variola  is  in  mild  cases  of  the  simple  mucous 
form  ;  but  in  those  of  more  severe  grade  very  serious  laryngeal 
complications  may  arise  in  the  shape  of  pustules,  hasmorrhages, 
abscesses,  fibrinous  deposit,  perichondrial  changes,  with  ulcera- 
tion and  caries.  Considering  the  frequency  of  so-called  diphtheria 
in  the  laryngitis  of  small-pox,  it  is  surprising  how  rarely  witnessed 
is  muscular  impairment  as  a  sequel.  When  such  occurs,  it  is 
generally  permanent,  and  is  far  more  likely  to  be  due  to  anchylosis 
of  the  crico-arytenoid  articulations  than  to  exist  as  a  paralysis  of 
the  nature  commonly  accepted  as  post-diphtheritic. 

Laryngitis  in  scarlatina  is  rare,  and  especially  so  in  view  of  the 
frequency  of  pharj'ngeal  complications.  The  laryngeal  inflam- 
mation may  be  of  moderate  grade  and  of  the  simple  mucous 
form,  or  partake  of  the  pseudo-diphtheritic  character  manifested 
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wherever  the  septic  inSuence  of  these  specific  fevers  is  exerted 
with  malignity.  When  renal  complications  arise,  the  laryngeal 
condition  is  often  of  the  nature  of  acute  cedema. 

Laryngitis  usually  occurs  as  a  late  manifestation  of  typhoid 
fever,  and  more  rarely  in  connection  with  typhus.  It  may  be  of 
the  simple  mucous  variety,  or  cedematous.  The  chief  character- 
istic is  the  strong  tendency  to  active  ulcerations,  these  principally 
occurring  on  the  epiglottis,  though  all  portions  of  the  larynx  may 
be  attacked. 

In  these  diseases  also  perichondrial  changes  of  the  gravest 
character  occur. 

Symptoms:  A.  Functional. — Voice  is  altered  at  an  early  stage, 
and  is  an  almost  constant  symptom,  though  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  affected  varies  with  the  degree  of  inflammation  of  the  larynx 
generally,  and  especially  of  the  vocal  cords.  The  change  usually 
commences  with  roughness  and  hoarseness,  and  a  tendency  to 
the  production  of  occasional  falsetto  and  shrill  notes  as  from 
increased  tension.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  voice 
appears  abnormally  bass  in  quality.  It  quickly  becomes  quite 
aphonic,  and  its  exercise  is  in  all  cases  fatiguing,  and  sometimes 
painful.  The  cause  of  the  vocal  symptoms  first  enumerated  may  be 
irritation  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  but  the  paretic  condition 
of  the  cords,  which  is  almost  always  observed  in  the  advanced 
stages,  is  no  doubt  mechanical  in  its  origin,  and  due  to  congestion 
of  all  the  tissues  and  to  inflammation  of  the  articulations;  later, 
possibly  to  loading  of  the  cords  by  mucous  deposits.  In  children 
the  vocal  symptoms  are  often  not  observed  until  after  the  occur- 
rence of  respiratory  evidences. 

Respiration  is  unembarrassed  in  adult  patients,  except  in  severe 
cases,  and  is  generally  a  symptom  that  the  infiammation  is  ex- 
tending to  the  more  serious  condition  of  cedema.  The  character 
of  the  dyspncea  of  mucous  laryngitis  is  mainly  one  of  spasm, 
inspiratory  prolongation  and  stridor ;  these  generally  decrease 
as  mucous  expectoration  occurs.  In  children  the  respiratory 
symptoms  are  much  more  severe,  and  in  some  cases  are  the 
first  evidences  of  the  attack.  They  present  all  the  spasmodic 
characters  of  croup.  The  paroxysms,  as  in  all  croupous  attacks, 
generally  occur  at  night,  the  child  awaking  from  sleep  with 
violent  cough,  stridor,  and  all  the  other  sensations  and  appear- 
ances of  suffocation.  After  a  time  the  spasm  subsides,  and  the 
little  patient  falls  into  an  uneasy  sleep,  to  be  again  awoke  after  a 
varying  interval  by  a  repetition  of  these  alarming  and  distressing 
symptoms.     {See  '  Croup,'  Chapter  XVI.) 
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Cough  is  by  no  means  a  constant  symptom,  and  is  often 
limited  to  effort  at  expulsion  of  the  supposed  cause  of  the  uncom- 
fortable sensation  of  dryness,  itching,  and  irritation  of  the  larynx, 
which  is  an  early  and  frequent  symptom;  when  it  exists  in  a  more 
pronounced  form  it  indicates  lodgment  of  secretion  at  a  cough 
spot,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  extension  of  the  inflammation 
down  the  pharynx,  which  gives  rise  to  irritation  of  the  posterior 
w-all  of  the  larynx  and  trachea.  The  cough  of  laryngitis,  when 
severe,  is  of  a  characteristic  metallic  stridulous  sound  in  the 
earlier  stages;  while  later  its  tone  partakes  of  the  vocal  changes 
peculiar  to  the  case,  and  may  be  hoarse,  aphonic,  high  pitched  or 
low.  As  exudation  occurs,  the  spasmodic  character  subsides,  and 
the  cough  becomes  loose  and  moist.  Although  frequently  violent, 
the  cough  of  laryngitis  is  not  often  painful  in  the  adult,  but  it  is 
I  distressingly  so  in  the  case  of  children  ;  the  little  patient  will  cry 
I  with  the  pain  during  an  attack,  and  may  be  seen  to  seize  his  neck  as 
if  to  prevent  it  being  torn  by  the  violence  of  the  expiratory  effort 
to  dislodge  the  tenacious  secretion. 

The  expectoration  in  adults  is  at  first  scanty  and  clear,  freer  and 
of  mucous  character  in  the  early  stages  of  subsidence.  Frothy, 
muco-purulent  and  abundant  expectoration  gives  evidence  that 
the  inflammation  is  extending  to  the  bronchi.  Expectoration  in 
children  is  always  scanty,  and  it  is  on  this  account,  probably,  that 
the  paroxysms  of  cough  are  so  much  more  severe  and  prolonged. 
DeglutittOD,  unless  the  larj'ngeal  attack  be  complicated  with 
pharyngeal  inflammation,  is  not  often  affected.  In  other  circum- 
stances there  is  not  unfrequently  a  distinct  uneasiness  experienced 
if  food  be  taken  unduly  hot  in  temperature,  as  it  impinges  on  the 
epiglottis  or  against  the  arytenoids,  on  entry  to  the  gullet. 

Pain  is  a  symptom  of  very  varying  intensity  in  adults,  but 
does  not  always  indicate  the  degree  of  inflammation.  At  first  the 
sensation  is  one  of  irritation,  tickling,  or  burning  within  the 
lar>*nx,  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  feeling  of  tightncr-s  and  constric- 
tion. External  tenderness  on  touch  is  not,  in  my  experience,  a 
frequent  accompaniment  of  mucous  laryngitis.  In  children  pain 
is  more  constant  and  more  severe. 

B.  Physical  Signs  are  to  be  observed  with  the  laryngoscope. 
Colour  is  always  increased,  as  would  be  expected  where  there  is 
intense  capillary  hypersemia;  but  the  shades  of  coloration  greatly 
vary,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  attack.  The  vocal  cords 
are  often  the  last  parts  to  be  changed  in  colour,  and  may  have  a 
normal  appearance,  with  even  a  high  degree  of  inflammation. 
Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are,  from  the  iirst,  more  or 
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less  red,  and  may  become  almost  purple,  and  assume  a  deeper- 
hue  than  any  other  part  of  the  larynx.  In  laryngitis  of  th^* 
exanthemata  the  characteristics  of  the  cutaneous  eruption  ar^v 
often  visible  in  the  pharyngo-laryngeal  re^on  (Fig.  51,  Plates 
VI.).  Form  is  not  often  greatly  altered  in  mucous  laiyiigitis_ 
the  only  parts  liable  to  change  by  tumefaction  being  the  ventri — 
cular  bands.  These  may  be  swollen  to  such  an  extent  as  tc^ 
quite  obstruct  the  view  of  the  cords.  The  epiglottis  may  lose  its^ 
sharp  outline,  but  is  seldom  much  thickened  in  simple  laryngitis,  - 
except  from  traumatic  causes,  when  it  is  often  swollen. 

Ziemssen  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that,  independently  o( 
the  inflammation,  the  laryngeal  image- is  influenced  by  the  parti- 
cular character  of  the  muscular  paresis.  The  most  usual  varieties 
are  those  delineated  in  Plate  X.,  Figs.  98  and  99 ;  and  here 
reproduced.    The  first  (Fig.  CXXIII.)  is  due  to  impairment  of 


CXXIII.  CXXIV.  cxxv. 

Tio.  CXXIII.— Paralysis  of  THY»o.AkVTEXoii)Ei  in  Larvsoitis. 
Kii;.  CXXIV.— Paralvsis  of  Arvtenoideus  in  Larvngitis. 
Fjc^  cxxv.— iMTERFEcr  Approximation  of  Vocal  Corl>5  in  Laryngitis,  ine 
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the  thyro-arytenoidei  interni,  by  which  the  cords  are  imperfectly 
tensed ;  the  second  (Fig,  CXXIV.)  to  paralysis  of  the  arytenoideus 
transversus,  which  gives  rise  to  a  gaping  of  the  cords  at  their 
posterior  portion.  The  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  with  them  the 
vocal  cords,  may  also  be  prevented  from  approximating,  especially 
at  their  posterior  part,  by  swelhng  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  posterior  glottic  commissure,  as  seen  in  Fig.  CXXV. 

Surface  Texture  is,  as  indicated  when  discussing  the  morbid 
anatomy,  liable  to  be  roughened  by  separation  and  denudation  of 
the  epithelium,  leading  to  erosions ;  but  true  ulceration  is  rare. 
In  the  larj-ngitis  of  the  exanthemata  and  continued  fevers,  there 
are  certain  surface  changes  characteristic  of  the  primary  affec- 
tions, and  superadded  on  those  due  to  the  inflammation.  These 
have  been  already  described. 
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Secretion,  at  first  entirely  arrested,  afterwards  becomes  exces- 
sive in  the  form  of  clear  effusion  of  mucine.  This,  as  the  case 
progresses,  increases  in  quantity,  and  is  poured  out  as  mucus  or 
muco-pus. 

C.  External.— There  is  tenderness  and  sometimes  even  pain 
on  palpation  and  pressure,  but  external  inflammatory  alteration 
in  form  or  colour  is  comparatively  rare  ;  nor  are  the  neigh bourinjj 
g^lands,  though  sometimes  painful,  often  enlarged. 

Where,  as  in  young  children,  a  satisfactorj'  larj'ngoscopic 
examination  cannot  always  be  made,  introduction  of  the  finger 
into  the  larj'nx  has  been  recommended  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis ; 
but  such  a  course  is  to  be  deprecated,  and  in  any  circumstance 
should  be  employed  sparingly.  In  every  instance  a  larj'ngoscopic 
examination  should  be  attempted ;  and  it  is  surprising  how  much 
aid  even  a  ver>-  slight  view  will  prove  towards  forming  a  correct 
judgment ;  especially  will  it  be  so  where  there  is  the  least  reason 
to  suspect  the  presence  of  false  membrane. 

General — An  attack  of  acute  laryngitis  seldom  occurs  without 
premonitory  chill,  and  is  almost  always  ushered  in  by  general 
febrile  symptoms,  the  pulse  being  frequent  and  strong,  and  the 
temperature  increased.  In  many  cases  toss  of  voice  and  discom- 
fort are  the  first  indications  of  an  attack. 

Commemorative. — There  is  frequently  a  decided  family  predis- 
position to  attacks  of  catarrh,  though  the  manifestation  may  not 
be  always  laryngeal.  The  parents  of  many  young  patients  will 
often  be  found,  on  inquiry,  to  have  themselves  suffered  in  early 
life.  Previous  attacks  render  the  patient  liable  to  a  recurrence  of 
the  malady,  the  main  causes  of  which  liability  to  repetition  have 
already  been  discussed, 

DiFi-ERENTiAL  DiAG.NOSis. — This  is  not  difficult  if  the  laryngeal 
mirror  be  employed  ;  the  only  diseases  that  can  be  compared 
with  acute  larj'ngeal  inflammation  being  laryngismus  stridulus 
and  diphtheria.  Mistakes  in  diagnosis  are  more  probable  and 
excusable  in  the  case  of  children  than  with  adults, 

PROtisosis,  Course,  and  Termination. — The  forecast  of  an 
acute  catarrhal  laryngitis  is  always  favourable  so  far  as  life  is 
concerned  ;  but  the  sudden  character  of  an  attack  often  gives  rise 
to  a  not  unwarrantable  fear  that  the  disease  may  take  on  a  graver 
character-  When  an  accurate  diagnosis  is  made,  and  treatment 
adopted  early,  the  attack  is  often  entirely  subdued  in  four  or  five 
to  ten  days.  But  too  frequently,  however,  the  gravity  of  the 
malady  is  not  recognised,  and  the  disease  drifts  into  a  subacute 
stage,  and  thence  becomes  chronic.  This  is  especially  liable  to 
occur  when  functional  causes  are  neglected. 
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A  mucous  laryngitis  may  extend  to  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  or 
it  may,  under  certain  conditions,  especially  when  manifested  as  a 
secondary  complication,  take  on  the  more  severe  form  of  acute 
cedema. 

Treatment:  General. — In  all  cases  I  advise  administration 
of  a  calomel  purge  at  the  commencement;  and  when  the  pulse  is 
full  I  push  this  drug  steadily,  both  by  internal  administration  in 
small  and  frequent  doses,  combined  with  James's  and  Dover's 
powder,  and  by  inunction  with  mercurial  ointment.  In  adults, 
after  the  purge,  aconite  in  one-drop  doses  is  of  great  value 
(Form.  86).  Emetics  are  not  recommended,  but  both  in  the 
adult  and  the  child  small  doses  of  antimony,  with  ipecacuanha 
and  saline  febrifuges,  are  of  service.  When,  as  the  disease  .id- 
vances,  secretion  is  poured  out,  the  process  may  be  favoured  by 
mild  expectorants  (Form.  89).  Ice  and  ice-drinks  are  very 
agreeable  to  some  palates,  while  in  other  cases  warm  emulcents 
are  preferred.  But  after  a  clearance  of  the  primae  viae,  internal 
therapeutic  measures  resolve  themselves  into  the  expectant.  The 
only  indication  to  active  medication  is  the  existence  and  intensity 
of  cough,  which  should  be  checked  and  modified  by  opiates. 
These  are  better  administered  in  very  small  quantities — IHj.  to 
l!l_iij.  of  solutions  of  morphia,  repeated  with  frequency — than  in 
larger  doses  at  longer  inter\-als.  Opiates  to  the  extent  of  narco- 
tism should  not  be  given  to  children. 

Locally,  everything  should  be  done  to  change  those  conditions 
most  favourable  to  the  causation  of  the  disease.  For  this  purpose 
the  room  must  be  kept  at  an  equal  temperature  of  not  less  than 
65'  F,,  be  shielded  from  draughts,  and  charged  with  steam.  In 
the  case  of  children,  steam  from  a  kettle,  or  a  Lee's  inhaler 
(p.  105)  playing  near  to  their  mouths,  or  wrung-out  hot  flannels 
hung  in  the  same  situation,  will  aid  to  this  end.  In  the  adult, 
the  frequent  inhalation  from  an  apparatus  causing  the  least  effort, 
of  steam  combined  with  volatile  ingredients  of  a  soothing  or 
anodyne  character,  should  be  constantly  employed.  Benzoin, 
chloroform,  conium  or  hop,  are  the  best  remedies  for  this  purpose 
(Form.  29,  30,  34,  and  37).  Counter-irritation  by  blisters  or 
blistering  fluids,  venous  depletion  by  leeches,  and  the  internal 
application  of  caustic  solutions,  are  all  excluded  from  my  practice. 
Poultices  and  compresses  are  soothing,  but  are  superseded  in  my 
more  recent  practice  by  the  application  of  continuous  cold  by 
means  of  the  Leiter  Coil  (p.  117).  Topical  remedies,  in  the  shape 
of  insufflation  or  solutions  to  be  applied  by  the  surgeon,  are 
seldom   necessary,  or  even   advisable.      Gottstein,  with   reason, 
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makes  an  exception  '  in  those  cases  in  which,  early  in  the  disease, 
a  paretic  condition  of  the  cords  exists,  and  in  which  the  aphonia 
13  out  of  proportion  to  the  swelling.  Here  the  stimulation  pro- 
duced by  the  insufflation  of  a  powder  composed  of  ec]ual  parts  of 
alum  and  sugar  of  milk,  or  by  painting  once  (with  an  astringent), 
is  safficient  immediately  to  remove  the  aphonia  ;  there  afterwards 
remains  a  slight  huakiness,  due  to  the  injection  of  the  vocal  cords, 
which  usually  disappears  without  any  further  treatment.' 

Dietetic  and  Hygienic. — There  is  nothing  particular  to  be  said 
with  regard  to  the  dietetic  treatment  of  acute  larj*ngitis.  The 
administration  of  stimulants  may  be  necessary  if  the  strength  is 
faihng,  but  is  not  often  employed  in  my  own  practice. 

Hygienic  treatment  during  the  attack  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, and  no  chance  should  be  given,  by  exposure  to  draughts,  for 
the  recurrence  of  those  relapses  the  liability  to  which  is  so  great. 

For  many  weeks,  indeed,  caution  must  be  exercised  with 
reference  to  night  air,  heated  atmospheres,  much  use  of  the  voice, 
and  sudden  changes  in  clothing.  Seeing  how  frequently  tuber- 
culosis takes  its  origin  from  an  acute  inflammatory  attack,  as 
well  as  from  neglect  of  chronic  inflammation,  it  behoves  the  prac- 
titioner to  watch  the  patient  carefully  till  all  functional  and 
physical  signs  of  inflammation  have  subsided,  and  not  to  hesitate, 
if  necessary,  to  recommend  change  to  a  more  genial  climate. 

The  prophylactic  indications  against  recurrence  are  of  a  totally 
different  nature  in  the  case  of  patients  in  whom  an  attack  has 
been  induced  either  by  over-care  of  themselves  or  by  enforced 
confinement  in  an  impure  atmosphere.  In  such,  gradual  education 
of  the  body  and  of  the  respiratory*  passages  to  more  vigorous 
treatment  and  to  a  freer  indulgence  in  open-air  exercise  will  be 
naturfilly  suggested. 

In  the  case  of  public  speakers,  clergymen,  and  singers,  complete 
rest  of  the  voice  should  be  rigorously  enjoined  until  recoverj'  is 
complete,  and  permission  to  resume  its  use  should  be  withheld 
until  the  surgeon  has  satisfied  himself  that  it  is  employed  in 
obedience  to  right  physiological  principles  of  production.  By 
observance  of  this  hint,  recurrence  in  the  class  most  liable  thereto 
may  more  surely  be  prevented  than  by  any  other  measure  of 
drug  or  hygiene. 

2.  SUBACUTE  LARYNGITIS. 
In  considering  the  course  and  progress  of  acute  mucous  laryn- 
gitis it  has  been  stated  that  the  affection  seldom  presents  symptoms 
of  vital  danger  ;  and  it  has  only  to  be  added  that  there  is  a  form  of 
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larj'ngitis  ver>-  conimonly  seen,  which  is  recent  in  character  and 
presents  true  evidences  of  inflammation  above  and  beyond  that  of 
mere  hypertemia,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  subacute  in  intensity. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  go  over  the  whole  ground  of  the  pathology, 
symptoms  and  treatment  as  j  ust  detailed,  further  than  to  say  that 
while  the  morbid  conditions,  functional  and  physical  signs,  and 
therapeutic  measures  of  the  graver  malady  require  to  be  modified 
in  the  milder  inflammations,  the  caution  must  be  added  that  neg- 
lect of  a  subacute  catarrh  of  the  larj'nx  may  easily  lead  to  a. 
serious  inflammation  or  to  its  continuation  in  the  chronic  form 
next  to  be  considered. 


3.  CHRONIC  LARYNGITIS. 

Synonym. — Chronic  laryngeal  catarrh.  (Figs.  50,  52  and  53, 
Plate  VI.) 

Laryngitis  chronica,  by  far  the  most  frequent  form  of  laryngeal 
disease  with  which  the  specialist  has  to  deal,  differs  widely  from 
the  acute  inflammation,  both  in  its  pathological  and  chnical 
aspects.  The  condition  may  occur  as  the  sequel  of  a  more 
serious  form  of  acute  inflammation,  or  it  may  be  exhibited  from 
the  first  in  all  the  subacute  manifestations  which  characterize  it. 
In  such  circumstance  it  is  often  an  extension  of  a  similar  variety 
of  pharyngitis.  In  fact,  the  two  are  most  frequently  found  in 
association.  There  is,  moreover,  a  form  of  laryngeal  hyperamia 
occurring  especially  in  voice-using  subjects  of  catarrhal  disposi- 
tion, which,  while  not  reaching  to  an  inflammatory  stage,  is  so 
slightly  remittent  as  to  be  considered  essentially  chronic.  This 
has  been  already  considered  (p.  253). 

Etiology. — The  diathetic  and  atmospheric  causes  of  chronic 
laryngitis  are  essentially  those  producing  in  some  people  naso- 
pharyngeal catarrh,  and  in  others  chronic  pharyngitis,  except  that 
in  the  laryngeal  affection,  excessive  use  of  the  voice  during  the 
catarrhal  exacerbations  naturally  acts  more  injuriously  on  the 
vocal  organ.  This  condition  is  especially  common  in  those  who 
not  only  use  their  voice  at  a.11  times  and  seasons,  irrespective  of 
their  state  of  health,  but  who,  when  they  speak,  '  do  not  mind 
their  stops.'  It  is,  therefore,  more  common  in  extempore 
preachers,  and  still  more  in  those  who  allow  themselves  to 
become  greatly  excited,  and  to  violently  gesticulate  during  their 
harangues.  Contmued  use  of  the  voice  in  the  case  of  boys  during 
'cracking'  or  'breaking,"  is  liable  to  render  permanent  the  in- 
flammation always  present  during  the  period  of  change. 
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Excessive  smoking  is  undoubtedly  an  exciting:  cause  of  chronic 
congestioo,  and  is  especially  so  recognised  by  French  laryngolo- 
gists,  who  (jfescribe  at  length  certain  appearances  peculiar  to  '  la 
_gorge  des  fiimeurs,'  Increased  experience  has  assured  me  that 
Dse  of  tobacco  has  much  more  obnoxious  effect  on  the  larynx 
titan  I  formerly  believed ;  but  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  its  ill- 
effects  are,  in  many  cases,  confined  to  the  pharynx,  where  it  is 
particularly  harmful  to  those  who  while  smoking  indulge  in  fre- 
quent expectoration.  So  far  as  the  larynx  is  concerned,  that 
organ  is  affected  by  direct  irritation  only  in  as  much  as  it  is  a 
portion  of  the  respiratory  tract;  this  is  equally  true  of  other 
impure  atmospheres,  such  as  those  in  which  miners,  knife- 
grinders,  millers  and  masons  are  obliged  to  work :  the  effect  of 
these  influences  on  the  voice  is,  as  it  were,  an  anatomical  coinci- 
dence. Occupations  which  necessitate  working  in  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  noxious  particles  are  not  thought  to  greatly  influence 
this  complaint ;  they  probably  predispose  to  more  serious  disease. 

The  habit  of  taking  '  chasses'  of  cognac,  absinthe,  and  other 
liqueurs,  helps  to  produce  congestion  and  inflammation  of  the 
epiglottis,  and  this  extends  into  the  larj'nx.  Without  doubt  the 
victims  of  chronic  alcoholism,  especially  when  spirit-drinkers,  suffer 
Tery  frequently  from  chronic  laryngitis.  In  both  these  classes  of 
'Smokers  and  topers,  the  cause  of  the  inflammation  is  twofold ; 
first,  by  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  control,  and  secondly,  in  the 
case  of  drunkards,  as  suggested  byGottstein,  from  accumulation  of 
■the  profuse  mucus — characteristic  of  alcoholism — which,  dropping 
during  sleep  from  the  pharynx  into  the  larynx,  sets  up  irritation  in 
the  air-passages.  That  the  power  of  alcohol  to  cause  chronic 
larj'ngitis  is  due  to  local  as  well  as  to  systemic  causes,  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  same  condition  may  be  witnessed 
in  wine-merchants  and  wine-tasters,  who,  notwithstanding  their 
occupation,  may  be  very  temperate  in  drinking  and  careful  not  to 
swallow  the  fluid.  Chronic  laryngitis  is  not  infrequently  witnessed 
as  a  sequel  of  measles  and  other  exanthemata,  even  in  cases  in 
which  acute  laryngeal  inflammation  may  not  have  been  manifested. 

The  presence  of  morbid  growihs  is  also  asserted  to  be  a  cause 
of  this  condition,  but  it  might  more  properly  be  classed  as  an 
effect. 

When,  however,  enlarged  bronchial  glands  or  other  tumours 
press  upon  the  recurrent  nerve,  even  to  a  slight  extent,  there  is 
frequently  larj-ngeal  hypera;mia.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  be 
not  due  to  irritation  of  the  sympathetic  interfering  with  the  vaso- 
motor supply.     Patients  of  the  arthritic  diathesis,  and  also  those 
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liable  to  hEemorrhoids,  and  other  affections  due  to  congestion  oT 
the  portal  system,  frequently  suffer  from  catarrhal  laryngitis. 

It  is  a  moot -point  as  to  how  far  an  elongated  uvula  is  responsible 
as  a  factor  in  the  production  of  chronic  laryngeal  inflammation, 
but  it  is  suggested  that  the  two  conditions  may  be  simultaneously 
or  successively  produced  by  one  exciting  cause.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  chronicity  of  larjngeal  inflammation  is  frequently  due 
to  uvular  relaxation. 

The  disease  is  essentially  one  of  adult  life,  and  is  naturally, 
having  regard  to  the  circumstances  favourable  to  its  causation, 
more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females. 

Pathology, — This  affection  is  marked  by  a  permanent  dilata- 
tion of  the  vessels,  due  to  a  long-standing  hyperaemia,  and  a 
hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  all  its  layers,  and  to  a 
change  in  mucous  secretion.  "Tobold  reports  a  case  in  which  the 
hypertrophy  of  the  ventricular  bands  was  so  great  as  to  obliterate 
the  pouches  of  Morgagni,  and  to  conceal  entirely  from  view  the  true 
cords.  Such  a  grade  of  thickening  is,  however,  comparatively 
rare,  and  seldom  occurs  in  simple  catarrh.  In  chronic  btennor- 
rhcea  and  the  throat  affections  of  typhoid  patients  the  mucous 
membrane  is  sometimes  seen  to  be  thrown  into  such  thick,  heavy- 
folds  as  to  render  the  larynx  almost  unrecognisable,  "Lewin  states 
that  such  a  condition  is  not  unusual  in  the  chronic  sore  throat  of 
preachers  and  criers.  The  glands  and  glandules  especially  par- 
take of  the  general  hypertrophy,  and  give  to  the  membrane  a 
granular  appearance — laryngiiis  granulosa,  otherwise  called  folU- 
cttlar  laryngitis. 

^Tlirck  first  described  and  figured  a  peculiar  form  of  chronic 
inflammation  limited  to  the  vocal  cords,  which  he  often  observed 
in  professional  singers,  and  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  Chorditis 
iuberosa.  A  number  of  such  cases  have  occurred  in  my  practice  in 
which  the  appearances  agreed  exactly  with  the  description  given 
by  this  author.  Whilst  the  other  regions  of  the  larynx  seem  quite 
normal,  the  cords  are  of  a  yellowish-red  colour,  and  upon  their 
superior  surface,  usually  near  the  free  margin,  appear  little  white 
tumours  or  granulations  varying  from  the  size  of  a  millet-seed  to 
that  of  a  small  pea.  According  to  the  experience  of  ^Mandl,  in 
chronic  laryngitis  the  inflammation  is  commonly  seen  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  arytenoids  and  vocal  cords  in  singers  and  orators,  and 
to  the  epiglottis  and  a rj'- epiglottic  folds  in  drinkers  and  smokers, 
an  experience  with  the  first  portion  of  which  I  entirety  agree.  In 
need  cases  of  alcoholic  laryngitis,  if  the  term  may  be  used, 
the  hypersemia  and  thickening  are  general. 
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Erosions,  chiefly  upon  the  cords  and  between  the  arjtenoids,  are 
much  more  frequently  met  with  in  chronic  than  in  acute  catarrh. 
Such  loss  of  epithelium  is  not  readily  noticed  by  other  than  the 
experienced  laryngoscopist,  who  recof;nises  this  condition  not  so 
much  by  the  change  in  colour  as  by  the  absence  of  that  peculiar 
sheen  which  the  epithelium,  covered  with  mucus,  lends  to  these 
parts  in  the  normal  larynx.  Catarrhal  erosions  heal  readily  by 
quick  regeneration  of  epithelial  cells,  and  the  loss  of  substance 
never  extends  beyond  the  uppermost  layer  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, being  nsually  small  in  extent  and  circular  in  shape. 

Symptoms:  A.  Functional. — ^The  Voice  is,  as  a  rule,  chron- 
ically hoarse;  the  amount  of  dysphonia,  however,  varies  consider- 
ably, according  to  the  degree  of  inflammation  of  the  cords,  and 
also  after  functional  rest  or  exertion  :  under  injurious  influences 
it  may  become  aphonic.  Food-taking  will  often  improve  it;  and 
another  factor  of  variation  of  functional  purity  is  the  time  of  the 
day.  Thus  a  patient  will  arise  with  the  throat  dry  and  with 
distinct  hoarseness.  After  breakfast  the  voice  may  be  compara- 
tively clear,  to  become  again  quite  hoarse  after  some  hours  of 
use,  or  as  the  effect  of  bodily  fatigue.  If  the  patient  sings,  the 
vocal  injury  will  be  manifested  in  loss  of  range,  diminished 
endurance,  and  want  of  control.  As  the  disease  advances,  all 
vocal  efforts  will  be  obviously  strained  and  laboured- 
Respiration  is  seldom  embarrassed,  but  the  respiratory  act 
becomes  less  complete,  so  to  speak,  on  account  of  the  fatigue  of 
the  glottis.  In  the  act  of  phonation,  therefore,  the  vocal  cords 
are  not  set  in  action  by  full  bellows-power,  and  breath-taking 
during  speech  becomes  frequent  and  gaspy. 

Cough  is  a  frequent  but  by  no  means  constant  symptom,  unless 
the  catarrh  has  extended  to  the  trachea  and  bronchi.  It  most 
often  occurs  on  rising  in  the  morning,  on  change  of  atmosphere, 
on  use  of  the  voice,  or  under  any  circumstances  liable  to  facilitate 
the  dislodgment  of  mucus  in  the  air-passages.  The  cough,  also, 
is  of  two  kinds,  one  a  moist  cough,  when  the  mucus  is  excessive, 
but  not  deficient  in  fluid  qualities;  the  other  ringing  and  metallic, 
to  be  noticed  in  advanced  cases  in  which,  the  secretion  having 
become  dried  and  tenacious,  has  rendered  the  cords  harsh,  and 
has  crippled  muscular  and  articular  movements. 

Pain.^Except  in  the  efi'ort  of  vocal  exertion  or  after  fatigue, 
there  is  rarely  true  pain.  There  is,  however,  a  constant  feeling 
of  constriction,  or  as  if  there  were  a  foreign  body  in  the  air- 
passages.  When  the  uvula  is  elongated,  direct  irritation  may 
play  some  part  jn  giving  rise  to  this  sensation. 
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B.  Physical. — Colour.^ — The  hypersemia  of  chronic  laryngitis 
is  by  no  means  uniform.  The  congestion  of  the  vocal  cords  may 
be  unilateral,  or  may  be  limited  to  the  cartilaginous  portion.  In 
the  latter  case  the  vocal  process  will  be  seen  to  stand  out  as  a 
white  prominence:  the  other  parts  of  the  larynx  are  congested 
in  proportion  and  frequency  to  the  closeness  of  adhesion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  to  the  subjacent  tissue ;  viz.,  the  epiglottis, 
the  cartilages  of  Wrisberg  and  of  Santorini,  and  the  ventricular 
bands;  and  they  are  usually  affected  in  the  order  named. 

The  capillary  vessels  of  the  epiglottis  are  often  seen  to  be  in  a 
state  of  varicose  congestion,  similar  to  that  in  chronic  pharyngitis. 
A  case  in  which  there  was  a  similar  condition  of  the  vocal  cords 
and  ventricular  bands  has  been  described  by  '"Morell-Mackenzie, 
and  has  been  termed  by  him  PkUbeciasis  laryngca.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly rare,  and  hardly  merits  the  dignity  of  being  considered  as  a 
separate  disease  or  variety.  In  this  opinion  I  am  supported  by 
Von  Ziemssen.  "Duchek,  '^Duncan  Gibb,  Gottstein,  and  most 
other  authorities. 

Form  and  Texture.— Although  there  may  be  swelling  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  especially  of  the  looser  portions,  absence  of 
submucous  thickening  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  chronic 
catarrhal  laryngitis,  to  which  may  be  added  immunity  from  ulcera- 
tion. The  epiglottis  is  the  only  part  likely  to  be  at  all  thickened, 
this  especially  in  the  laryngitis  of  alcoholism. 

There  is  commonly  relaxation  of  the  inter-arytenoid  fold  and 
of  the  ventricular  bands,  and  the  vocal  cords  are  often  seen 
during  phonation  to  have  lost  co-ordinative  power,  and  to  be 
spasmodic  in  action,  giving  a  jerkiness  of  movement. 

Very  rarely  indeed  there  may  be  slight  erosion  at  the  vocal 
process  tFig.  52) ;  i.e.  at  the  situation  where  friction  may  be 
exercised ;  but  such  a  symptom  should  be  looked  on  with  the 
greatest  suspicion  of  deeper  mischief.  Another  situation  for 
erosions  is  the  inter-arytenoid  fold.  The  follicles  of  the  larynx 
are  sometimes  enlarged  and  prominent  (Fig.  53).  Some  writers 
then  consider  the  disease  as  a  separate  variety,  viz.,  follicular 
laryngitis,  or  glandular  laryngitis. 

My  opinion  on  this  point  is  the  same  as  that  enunciated  con- 
cerning varieties  of  chronic  pharyngitis,  viz.,  that  all,  being  due 
to  one  pathological  cause,  should  be  considered  as  variations  in 
degree,  and  not  of  kind  ;  but  when  there  is  any  distinct  enlarge- 
ment of  the  racemose  glands,  and  especially  if  there  be  superadded 
erosion,  however  slight,  of  the  vocal  cords,  the  practitioner  should 
search  carefully  for  signs  of  general  phthisis.      Comparison  of 
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^'g-  53  in  Plate  VI.,  and  of  Fig.  yz  in  Plate  VIII.,  will  show 
low  enlargement  of  the  glandules  may  be  but  a  first  step  towards 

I  tuberculous  ulceration.  I  entirely  agree  with  Gottstein,  who  says 
I  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  small  red  points  sometimes  seen 
on  the  vocal  cords  in  chronic  catarrh  bear  any  analogy  to  glandular 
pharj'ngitis,  and  for  one  reason,  because,  as  is  well  known,  such 
glands  are  entirely  absent  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  cords. 
^^^  This  author's  suggestion  that  these  red  points  are  to  be  considered 
^^^Las  papillary  enlargements,  which,  under  certain  circumstances, 
^^■are  the  origin  of  polypi,  is  also  one  of  great  probability. 
^^^K,  Mobili^  is  often  impaired,  both  from  mechanical  obstruction 
^^^Ho  articular  action  and  by  slight  muscular  pain. 
^^^1  The  changes  in  this  direction  are  usually,  but  not  uniformly, 
^^^R>i-lateral. 

^^^1     Secretion. — This   may  be   abundant   or   sparse ;    it  is  almost 

^^^K.always  excessive  in  the  earlier  stages,  but  often  becomes  gradually 

^^*  arrested  as  the  disease  advances  ;  so  that  the  throat  is  felt  and 

seen  to  he  always  dry.     The  character  of  the  secretion  generally 

is  that  of  a  gelatinous  accumulation,  with  viscid,  tenacious  mucus 

clinging  about  and  around  the  laryngeal  orifice,  and  collecting  in 

1  thick  pellets  upon  the  cords  and  in  the  ventricles. 

The  little  bridges  of  mucus  stretching  from  cord  to  cord,  which 
I  are  seen  during  phonation,  are  almost  in  themselves  sufficient  to 
I  differentiate  a  chronic  from  an  acute  catarrh. 

C.  MiscELLASEOus. — External  examination  gives  but  negative 

suits,   though  the  surgeon's  attention   is  often   drawn   by  the 

Bpatient  to  a  supposed   swelling.     When  any  glandular  enlarge- 

Ttnent  is  present,  there  is  strong  reason  to  doubt  the  simple  nature 

of  the  complaint.      The  general   health  suffers  in  very  varying 

degree ;  this  variation  depending  much  upon  the  importance  of 

the  loss  of  voice  to  the  material  well-being  of  the  patient,  and  its 

consequent  effect  on  his  nervous  system. 

The  digestive  system  is  frequently  disturbed,  causing  loss  of 
appetite  and  dyspepsia.  Worry  and  mental  anxiety  will  often 
produce  sleeplessness,  and  even  emaciation.  Careful  examination 
of  the  lungs  should  never  be  omitted  in  any  case  of  chronic 
laryngitis,  especially  when  there  is  persistent  swelling  of  any  part 
I  of  the  mucous  lining,  or  when  there  is  ulceration. 
I  Prognosis.  Course,  and  Termination. — Recovery  from  this 
disease  is  always  slow,  and  greatly  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
obedience  to  the  practitioner's  directions,  and  the  perseverance 
with  which  they  are  carried  out. 

The   great   cause  of  anxiety  is  the   fear  of  a  simple  catarrh 
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running  into  the  tubercular  form.  On  this  account  the  prognosis 
should  be  guarded,  especially  if  there  be  the  slightest  tendency  to 
phthisis  in  the  patient's  family.  As  a  rule,  with  persistence  of 
treatment,  these  cases  do  well.  When,  however,  the  catarrhal 
predisposition  is  strongly  marked,  the  tendency  to  relapse  is  great. 
This  cause  will  be  found  to  exert  an  influence  on  associated  en- 
largement of  the  cervical  or  bronchial  glands.  In  cases  of  goitre 
there  will  often  be  a  marked  exacerbation  on  the  recurrence  of 
the  menstrual  flow. 

In  many  instances,  however,  the  baneful  cause  will  have  pro- 
duced so  much  mischief,  that  the  voice  will,  in  spite  of  all  treat- 
ment, remain  hoarse.  This  is  the  case  when  the  disease  is  due 
to  chronic  alcoholism,  and  where  abuse  of  the  voice  has  been  very 
exaggerated.  Vocalists,  if  they  regain  their  voice,  but  too  fre- 
quently find  that  the  range  is  diminished,  and  the  tone-quality 
impaired. 

TRiiATMENT:  General. — Constitutional  remedies  are  not  of 
much  sen'ice,  though  attention  to  the  digestion,  diet,  and  general 
powers  of  the  patient  is  of  decided  importance. 

In  many  cases  where  the  mental  anxiety  has  almost  gone  the 
length  of  hypochondriasis,  bromide  of  potassium  has  proved  of 
great  utility  in  my  practice.  In  other  cases  5-grain  doses  of 
hydrate  of  chloral  two  or  three  times  a  day  have  an  admirable 
effect  in  calming  the  mind.  When  there  is  portal  congestion,  a 
natural  saline  purgative  draught  each  morning  is  beneficial.  In 
glandular  enlargements  and  goitre,  iodide  of  iron  and  other 
suitable  remedies  must  be  given,  and  cod-liver  01!  will  also  be 
indicated  where  there  is  any  sign  of  general  emaciation. 

Local. — Local  measures  must  be  directed  to  favouring  resolu- 
tion. First  amongst  these  are  vapour  inhalations  of  a  stimulating 
character.  Benzoin  with  pine  oil,  benzole,  creasote,  and  pine  oil, 
or  pine  oil  with  camphor,  are  the  best ;  the  first  being  the  mildest, 
the  others  successively  stronger  in  stimulant  action  (Form.  31, 
3z,  33,  39,  and  40).  This  list  of  stimulating  inhalations  is  quite 
long  enough  for  all  practical  uses. 

Lozenges,  whether  the  pharynx  be  or  be  not  affected,  are  also  of 
great  benefit,  those  in  Form.  12, 16,  and  17  containing  astringents, 
together  with  sialagogues  and  expectorants,  being  the  best  adapted 
to  fulfil  the  various  indications.  When  pharyngeal  disease  co- 
exists, the  treatment  of  such  a  condition  is  considered  of  primary 
importance,  and  very  many  cases  of  laryngeal  congestion  will  get 
quite  well  with  but  little  further  treatment  when  the  co-existent 
disease  higher  up  has  been  cured. 
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The  use  of  local  astringent  solutions  is  of  decided  value,  espe- 
Lcially  when  there   is   congestion  of  the  vocal  cords,  arytenoid 

■  cartilages,  or  inter-arytenoid  folds.  Such  solutions  should  be  of 
I  very  moderate  strength  :  the  most  generally  serviceable  is  that  of 

■  chloride  of  zinc,  lo  to  30  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  the 
I  application  must,  of  course,  be  made  by  the  surgeon  himself,  with 
Ithe  aid  of  the  laryngeal  mirror  (Form.  65). 

It  is  worse  than  useless  to  allow  such  a  measure  to  be  attempted 

■  by  any  lay  friends  or  relations  of  the  patient. 
Von  Ziemssen  advises  the  use  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  (!!), 

and  of  solutions  of  that  salt  to  the  strength  of  240  grains  (!)  to  the 

ounce  of  water.     In  no  case  of  congestion  is  even  a  mild  solution 

of  the  silver  salt   superior  to  one  of  zinc,  aluminium,  or  iron 

I  (Form.  65,  59*,  and  62);  and  the  spasm  exceptionally  characteristic 

las  a  result  of  lunar  caustic  applications,  is  highly  detrimental  in 

L  disease  where  rest  to  the  organ  is  an  all-important  factor  in 

I  treatment. 

Beyond  these  objections,  I  have  long  believed  that  applications 

|l>f  nitrate  of  silver  to  inflamed  surfaces  have  the  effect  of  inducing 

I'hyperplasia ;  so  much  so,  that  whenever  I  have  found  in  cutting 

Ia  tonsil  that  the  tissue  was  unusually  dense  and  gristly,   I  have 

f  suspected  a  long  course  of  such  treatment,  and  on  inquiry  my 

suspicions  have   generally  been   confirmed.     My  colleague.   Dr. 

Orwin,   reports  to  me  a  case  strongly  supporting  this  view  in 

^^^  regard  to  their  influence  on  the  larynx,  which  he  recently  saw  in 

^^H  Buda-Pesth,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Irsai : 

^^^V      It  was  thai  of.!  male  patient,  iigeil  40,  wlio  hod  long  ^ulfered  rrum  chronic  laryngitis, 

^^^™  which,  during  the  last  three  yeirs,  had  lieen  treated  liy  means  of  sjiiay  applications  In 

the  lirynn  of  a   10  percent,  solution  or  nitrate  oF  »1ver,  with  the  result   that  nul  only 

had  his  whole  body,  especially  his  face  and  hands,  undergone  characteristic  discolnralian, 

I  bnt  thickening  of  the  entire  larynx  had  taken  place  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  dangerous 

Ittenosis.  For  thia  condition  Dr.  Irsai  had  lieen  compelled  to  perforni  tracheotomy,  and 
pud  subsequently  widened  the  glottic  o[iening  by  means  of  Schroetler's  dilators. 
use 
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Application  by  the  brush  is  preferred  in  our  practice  to  the 
use  of  insufflations  or  of  sprays,  though  all  three  methods  are  em- 
ployed according  to  indications.  Mineral  astringents  are  greatly 
to  be  preferred  to  the  weaker  vegetable  solutions  of  the  same 
character. 

As  the  congestion  subsides,  faradization  is  of  great  benefit  in 
restoring  tone  and  co-ordinative  power. 

Externally  the  application  of  wet  compresses,  and  the  nightly 

minting  with  tincture  of  iodine  over  the  thyroid  cartilage,  will  be 
found  of  value. 
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Hygienic  and  Dietetic. — Of  primary  importance  is  a  careful 
avoidance  of  all  prcventible  causes  of  the  affection.  First  and 
foremost  may  be  mentioned  rest  to  the  voice,  not  only  from  pro- 
fessional exertion,  but  in  ordinary  conversation.  In  the  home 
circle  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  speak  always  below  his 
breath,  even  to  a  whisper;  to  avoid  irregular  vocal  efforts,  as 
laughing ;  and,  especially,  never  to  speak  in  noisy  streets  or 
vehicles. 

Lessons  in  elocution  with  reference  to  breath-taking  are  also 
ail-important.  The  patient  when  recovered  should  be  directed  to 
take  a  full  inspiration,  to  commence  to  ex-spire  only  with  a 
spoken  word,  and  to  utter  at  first  only  one  word  with  each  ex- 
spiratorj-  effort.  Gradually  he  may  be  allowed  to  say  two  or 
three  words  on  each  breath,  and  so  to  lengthen  his  sentences  to 
the  ordinary  extent.  In  these  lessons  nothing  is  better  than  the 
Prayer-book  version  of  the  Psalms,  pointed  as  each  verse  is  into 
four  sentences  for  chanting.  These  sentences  can  easily  be  sub- 
divided and  lengthened  for  the  necessary  lessons. 

All  noxious  habits  of  smoking  and  drinking,  exposure  to  varying 
temperature,  and  the  continuance  of  hurtful  occupations,  are  to 
be  interdicted.  For  those  whose  occupations  compel  them  to  be 
more  or  less  exposed  to  cold  or  damp  atmospheres,  the  use  of  the 
respirator,  or  one  of  its  efficient  substitutes,  will  be  necessary,  and 
will  often  be  found  a  f;reat  help  to  treatment. 

Cold  affusions  and  general  tonic  measures  are  useful  to  many, 
while  in  others  chmatic  change  to  warmer  countries  will  be 
imperative. 

The  Turkish  bath,  from  its  action  on  the  skin  as  well  as  for  the 
local  benefit  of  the  inspired  hot,  dry  air,  is  often  of  the  greatest 
value  in  chronic  larj-ngeal  inflammation. 

The  diet  must  be  simple,  nutritious,  and  non-irritant.  As  a 
tonic,  a  fairly  generous  Burgundy  will  be  found  to  be  more 
easily  digested  and  more  nourishing  in  its  quality  than  the  port 
of  the  preceding  generation  or  the  claret  of  the  present  day. 

Laryngitis  Sicca. — In  advanced  cases  of  atrophic  rhinitis  and 
pharyngitis  sicca,  and  very  rarely  without  such  an  association, 
catarrh  of  the  larynx  results  in  an  exhaustion  of  the  fluid  elements 
of  the  mucous  secretion.  The  consequence  is  that  the  scales  and 
strings  of  dry,  discoloured  mucus  are  seen  to  cling  to  the 
membrane,  itself  generally  dry  and  highly  inflamed.  Efforts  to 
dislodge  the  adherent  mucus  is  often  attended  by  slight  haemor- 
rhages, but  with  temporary  improvement  to  the  voice,  which  is 
otherwise  almost  or  entirely  lost. 
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I  have  seen  this  disorder  in  coal-heavers,  sweeps,  etc.,  and 
have  often  observed  that  atoms  of  the  impure  atmosphere  at- 
tendant on  their  calling  are  to  be  seen  in  the  larynx.  It  is 
probable  that  when  associated  with  atrophic  rhinitis,  the  far 
larger  nasal  space  occasioned  by  the  latter  disease  favours 
inspiration  of  the  atmosphere  unfiltered  and  anmoistened,  and 
thus  directly  leads  to  inspissation  of  the  laryngeal  secretion. 

Treatment  consists  in  liquefying  emollient  sprays  (Form.  42, 
45,  49,  and  51)  and  moderately  stimulating  inhalations  (Form.  31, 
32,  and  39},  to  which  in  these  cases  addition  of  aldehyde  is 
especially  serviceable  (Form,  33).  Concurrent  treatment  of  the 
nasal  and  pharyngeal  condition  is  also  of  importance,  and  in- 
unction of  the  nostril  is  of  distinct  value  as  a  means  of  catching 
noxious  particles  of  the  atmosphere  from  falling  into  the  larynx 
(Form.  82  and  84). 

Sub-glottic  Chronic  Laryngitis  represents  a  peculiar  form 
of  chronic  laryngeal  catarrh,  to  which  attention  was  drawn  by 
such  early  observers  as  '^Czermak  and  "Turck,  and  of  which 
cases  have  also  been  reported  by  '^Burow,  '"Gehrardt,  and 
others.  The  last-named  author  has  given  it  the  name  of 
Ckorditis  inferior  kypcrtrophica,  because  in  the  course  of  the  disease 
"hyperplasias  in  large  groups  form  in  the  inferior  cavum  of  the 
larynx,  which  may  produce  a  serious  degree  of  sienosis.  The 
Chronic  bknnorrhaa  of  Stoerk,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in 
relation  to  its  pharj'ngeal  manifestation  (page  170),  gives  rise  to  a 
similar  appearance  when  it  extends  to  the  larynx,  but  is  never 
manifested  in  this  region  as  a  primary  disease  of  that  nature. 
According  to  "  Klebs  the  cicatricial  formations  upon  the  cords 
in  blennorrhcea  are,  in  their  histological  elements,  very  like  those 
of  rhinoscleroma.  I  have  seen  but  one  case  of  laryngeal  rhino- 
scleroma,  and  in  this,  the  clinical  signs  and  the  laryngoscopic 
appearance  were  so  like  those  of  chorditis  inferior  hypertrophica, 
that  I  believe  the  diagnosis  would  have  been  impossible  but 
for  the  simultaneous  existence  of  the  growth  in  the  anterior 
uares. 

The  FUNCTIONAL  SYMPTOMS  are  in  the  main  vocal  and 
respiratory,  and  may  extend,  the  one  to  aphonia,  the  other  to 
suffocative  attacks  of  dyspncea.  The  physical  signs  are,  as 
hinted,  difficult  of  exact  diagnosis,  mainly  because  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  ascertain  of  what  nature  is  the  thickening. 

Treatment  consists  in  dilatation  either  prior  or  subsequent  to 
the  performance  of  tracheotomy.  The  best  modes  of  dilating 
will  be  more  fully  described  in  the  chapter  on  'Syphilitic  Larjm- 
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gitis/  in  which  stenosis,  calling  for  surgical  interference,  is  a 
much  more  frequent  complication  than  of  a  simple  laryngeal 
catarrh. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  SUBMUOOUB  TISSUE  OF  THE 
LABYNX. 

I.— AC  UTE. 
Syxonyms. — (Edematous    lar>'ngitis  ;    Phlegmonous     larj'ngitis  ; 
Acute  oedema  of  the  larynx  ;  CEdema  of  the  glottis. 

Serous  infiltration  of  the  submucous  tissue  is  one  of  the  gravest 
manifestations  of  acute  catarrhal  or  specific  inflammation,  and 
mil  immediately  receive  consideration, 

The  condition  may,  however,  arise  as  a  simple  cedema,  quite 
independently  of  any  inflammatory  process,  and  especially  as  a 
manifestation  of  hepatic  obstruction,  malaria,  and  of  general 
dropsy,  caused  by  disease  of  kidneys,  heart,  or  lungs,  or,  according 
to  'Von  Ziemssen,  'as  a  result  of  circumscribed  obstruction  in 
the  laryngeal  veins,  through  compression  of  the  superior  and 
inferior  thyroid  veins,  or,  further,  of  the  facial  vein,  or  even  of  the 
internal  jugular,  and  the  innominate  veins.  The  oedema  will  be 
unilateral  or  bilateral,  according  to  the  site  and  extent  of  the 
hindrance  to  the  circulation.  Such  compression  may  be  produced 
by  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  glands,  swelling  of  the  lymphatic 
and  salivary  glands,  and  new  formations  about  the  neck,  aneurisms 
of  the  aorta,  etc'  It  is  unnecessary  to  further  allude  to  these 
lesions  than  to  say  that  relief  of  the  local  condition  is  only  of 
temporar)' benefit,  unless  attention  be  mainly  given  to  the  removal 
and  alleviation  of  the  primary  cause. 

Acute  Sdema  of  the  Larynx,  as  a  complication  or  phase  of 
laryngitis,  is  a  tolerably  rare  affection.  When  occurring  it  con- 
stitutes a  very  grave  condition,  on  account  of  the  extremely 
important  influence  that  but  comparatively  slight  cedema  may 
exercise  on  performance  of  the  vital  process  of  respiration.  It  is 
probable,  as  already  hinted,  that  the  effusion  in  adults  has  its  ana- 
logue in  children  as  a  non-specific  membranous  laryngitis  or  true 
croup;  the  difference  between  the  submucous  serous  infiltration 
of  the  one  and  the  membranous  transudation  in  the  other  being 
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explained  by  the  imperfect  capillary  system  of  children.  Acute 
cedema  of  the  larynx  is  seldom  witnessed  prior  to  the  age  of 
adolescence. 

^Gottstein  considers  acute  submucous  laryngitis  and  acuie  urous 
infiltration  of  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  larynx — to  which  last 
only  he  gives  the  name  of  acute  oedema — as  two  separate  diseases  ; 
but  there  does  not  appear  sufficient  ground,  either  clinical  or 
pathological,  for  this  distinction. 

Etiology. — Excluding  cases  resulting  from  traumatic  causes, 
cedema  is  much  oftener  a  secondary  than  a  primary  affection- 
Among  6,062   post-mortem   examinations   made   at   the    Berlin 
Charit^  between  the  years  1869-71,  ^Hoffmann  found  33  cases  01 
cedema  glottidis,  10  of  which  were  of  primary  and  23  of  seconda^V 
origin.   *Sestier  found  in  190  cases,  36  primary  and  122  seconda^* 
Among  the  general  diseases  which  may  give  rise  to  oedema  glottiti*^' 
various  forms  of  cardiac  disease,  nephritis,  and  phthisis  are  t  *^^ 
most  frequent  causes.     Gottstein  expresses  a  doubt  as  to  whetF*^ 
serous  infiltration  of  the  larynx  ever  occurs  as  a  primary  affectic^^' 
considering  that  *  in  the  great  bulk  of  cases  it  is  a  sequel  of  loc^^ 
diseases.*      That  acute   laryngeal  oedema  is  often  preceded  t>y 
pharj^ngitis  is  true,  but  not  more  so  of  it  than  of  a  simple  catarrh^' 
laryngitis.     It  is  equally  a  fact  that  it  is  exhibited  as  a  direct  com- 
plication of  more  specific  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  as 
of  syphilis  and  tuberculosis,  of  perichondritis,  and  of  retro-pharjTi- 
geal  abscess.     It  is,  moreover,  frequently  associated  with  acute 
infectious  diseases,  and  especially  with  erysipelas  and  pyaemia.    I 
have  experience  of  one  case  in  which  it  occurred  as  a  sequel  to 
uraemic  poison  in  connection  with  an  enlarged  prostate.      But 
this  only  goes  to  prove  that  any  condition  likely  to  poison  the 
blood-supply  is  favourable  to  the  serous  infiltration,  and  there  are 
ample  anatomical  causes  to  explain  the  preference  for  infiltration 
in  the  upper  air-passages. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  acute  cedematous  laryngitis  frequently 
occurs  as  an  apparently  primary  affection.  Of  predisposing  causes 
a  previously  low  state  of  the  general  health  or  great  bodily  fatigue 
IS  almost  invariably  to  be  observed  ;  for  there  is  almost  always  a 
history  of  long  hours  of  toil,  exposure,  or  travelling.  The  exciting 
cause  may  be  induced  in  many  ways.  The  patient  sits  in  a 
draught  of  cold  air,  or  drives  or  rides  exposed  to  the  bitter  keen- 
ness of  a  north-east  wind.  Probability  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
variety  of  the  atmospheric  factor  in  the  production  of  a  catarrhal 
or  an  oedematous  laryngitis  has  been  already  alluded  to,  and  the 
following  case  is  illustrative  of  this  suggestion.   It  has  many  other 
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points  of  extreme  interest  which  will  receive  attention  in  other 
places  more  appropriate  to  their  consideration  (see  page  294). 

F.  S..  rcL  II.  wa«  bronchi  to  me  from  Arundel  by  Mt.  EvershEd  of  that  town.  The 
hUtOfj  was  thai  hiving  liecome  very  hgt  through  labour  in  the  hayfield  he  toy  dnun  10 
■ilcep  In  the  opcii  nir,  etpused  to  a  hoi  ;un  simultaneously  with  nn  cut  wind.  On  awaking 
he  fell  pain  and  tlilfntis  In  the  neck,  which  was  followed  by  acuie  in  Ham  mat  ion  of  Ihe 
Hghl  side  of  the  neck  and  laryiM.  Acute  ledcma  with  great  stridor  followed,  and  when 
1  M<K  him  at  the  end  of  three  months,  Ihe  larynx  was  found  to  lie  still  geoerally  infiimed, 
Vllh  eontiderable  infiltration  both  supra-  and  infra -glottic.  The  right  vocal  curd  was 
Alto  at  that  lime  immobile.  The  diagnosis  was  acute  perichondriiii,  with  simultaneous 
sidinincnui  lflryrgiii[\ 

In  some  cases  there  is  no  premonition  whatever  of  inflamma- 
ticn.and  distress  due  to  infiltration  is  the  first  sj'mptom  manifested. 
Cases  have  positively  been  reported  in  whicli  death  occurred 
without  any  threatening  of  the  condition  which,  on  autopsy,  was 
proved  to  be  the  cause  of  death.  Probably  in  such  circumstances 
there  exist  also  ao  unrecognised  organic  disorder  of  the  circula- 
tion. 

Of  others  less  rapidly  fatal,  but  almost  equally  sudden  in 
appearance,  the  following  are  examples  : 

I.  A  man  after  a  day's  work  in  a  blast-furnace,  walks  in  the  snow,  and  sits  for  hours  in 
bis  damp  clothes  smoking  and  drinking  in  a  badly-ventilated,  low-pitched  laproom,  whieh 
be  leaves  at  a  late  hour,  again  exposed  to  the  open  air,  for  a  small  room  in  a  close  quartet 
of  the  town. 

I.  A  cabman  takes  freijuent  nips  of  raw  spirit  in  a  hot  bar,  to  '  keep  out  the  cold  '  lo 
which  he  is  exposed  for  the  rest  of  the  night  on  his  box. 

3.  Lastly,  a  young  man,  tired  witb  aiilicE-work  during  the  day,  spends  his  evenings 
practising  glees  at  a.  smoking  conceit :  he  takes,  on  leaving,  nothing  more  than  a  little 
eoUl  whisky  and-water,  but  goes  home  thoroughly  tited  to  bed. 

In  each  of  these  instances — all  taken  from  actual  experience — 
the  result  is  the  same  ;  the  patient  awakes  from  sleep,  a  few  hours 
after  retiring  to  bed,  with  a  feeling  of  great  discomfort  in  respira- 
tion, which  speedily  increases  to  a  sense  of  intense  suffocation. 
And,  not  to  anticipate,  all  tht  symptoms  of  cedema,  to  be  presently 
detailed,  are  developed  witb  alarming  rapidity,  and  with  but  little 
preliminary  warning. 

Lastly,  traumatic  causes  may  produce  acute  cedema ;  such 
as  swallowing  hot  water— Cohen  mentions,  also,  extremely  cold 
water — or  inhaling  scorching  hot  air,  irritant  poisons,  caustic  ap- 
plications, and,  occasionally,  injury  produced  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  intra-laryngeal  instruments  for  operative  purposes.  In 
these  last  cases  the  effusion  is  often  purely  ha;morrhagic ;  in 
others  it  is  sero-sanguineous  in  character. 

(Edema  of  the  larynx,  especially  when  of  traumatic  origin,  may 
develop  very  rapidly.     I  remember  one  case  in  which  the  left  ary- 
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tenoid  had  been  wounded  by  a  small  fish-bone,  and  in  which  larjn- 
gotomy  had  to  be  done  three  hours  after  the  accident.  On 
another  occasion,  in  which  the  cedema  was  the  result  of  an  intra- 
laryngeal  operation,  I  had  to  operate  within  an  hour  of  its  origin. 

Pathology. — (Edema  of  the  larjnx  consists  essentially  of 
transudation  or  infiltration,  usually  serous  or  sero-purulent  and 
sometimes  sanguineous,  into  the  submucosa.  We  have  noticed 
in  Chapter  VIII,,  page  154,  that  such  infiltration  and  its  resultant 
signs  are  modified  in  the  various  districts  of  the  larj-nx  by  anato- 
mical differences  in  the  thickness  and  tension  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  submucosa  ;  it  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  the 
ar).--epiglottic  folds,  the  ventricular  bands,  and  the  ventricles  are 
those  structures  which  offer  least  resistance  to  infiltration. 

The  commencement  of  the  process  is  marked  by  a  slight 
reddening  of  the  mucous  membrane  with  increased  secretion, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ventricles,  which  are  rich 
in  muciparous  glands.  The  parts  affected  soon  become  swollen 
and  cedematous,  and  the  membrane  grows  pale  and  assumes  a 
stretched  appearance.  When  the  ary-epiglottic  folds  become  in- 
filtrated they  grow  into  large  yellowish-red  tumours,  obliterating 
the  ventricles,  completely  cover  the  cords  and  often  produce 
stenosis  in  an  extreme  degree.  Sometimes  both,  but  oftener 
only  one  of  the  arytenoids  takes  part  in  the  inflammation  and 
infiltration,  and  may  swell  to  twice  or  even  three  times  its 
normal  dimensions ;  and  it  is  in  such  cases  that  the  rapidly 
rising  dyspntea  develops.  When  the  epiglottis  becomes 
oedematoiis  it  appears  as  a  large  round  translucent  tumour, 
and  may  attain  such  dimensions  as  to  completely  block  up  the 
entrance  to  the  larynx. 

The  epiglottis  is  especially  attacked  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  laryngeal  inflammation  follows  on  a  pharyngitis.  In  cedema 
associated  with  the  specific  poisons  of  scarlet  fever,  er>'sipelas, 
typhus,  and  small-pox,  the  infiltration  may  extend  to  the  muscles 
and  other  tissues  of  the  neck.  In  such  cases  both  the  primary 
and  secondary  affections  are  of  the  most  virulent  form.  They 
partake  of  the  nature  of  phlegmonous  inflammations.  False 
membrane  is  often  formed,  and  the  disease  then  assumes  a 
pseudo-diphtheritic  character.  The  inflammation  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  ulceration,  and  may  extend  to  the  perichondrium, 
terminating  in  caries  or  in  gangrene.  The  appearances  of  an 
cedema  of  the  larynx  in  life,  and  after  death,  are  altogether 
different,  but  each  is  characteristic;  the  shrunken,  wrinkled 
membrane    seen    on    autopsy,   and    resembUng   the    hand   of 
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livasherwoman  after  long  soaking  in  the  wash-tub,  will  clearly  in- 
dicate the  prior  existence  of  swelling  due  to  effusion  even  where 
DO  lar^-ngoscopic  examination  was  made  in  life. 

The  microscopical  characters  are  such  as  would  be  naturally 
expected  from  knowledge  of  the  morbid  process.  There  is  an 
effusion  of  serum,  with,  in  most  cases,  an  escape  of  leucocytes 
into  the  meshes  of  the  connective-tissue  of  the  submucosa.  On 
supervention  of  inflammation  white  corpuscles  migrate  from 
the  vessels  in  great  excess,  and,  undergoing  fatty  degeneration, 
are  converted  into  pus-cells. 

CEdema  is  not  always  limited  to  the  supra-glottic  region,  but 
may  extend  to  infiltration  of  the  submiicosa  beneath  the  vocal 
cords  (Plate  VI.,  Fig,  47).  Infra-glottic  cedema,  as  it  is  then 
called,  is  almost  invariably  secondary,  and  it  is  always  serious ; 
the  effusion  is  slow  in  subsiding,  and  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
pass  into  the  subacute  or  chronic  stage.  We  have  alluded  at 
page  279  to  that  peculiar  form  of  chronic  inflammation  which 
has  received  the  name  of  chordiiis  inferior  hyperirophica  ;  in  point 
of  fact,  it  would  more  properly  be  considered  as  a  submucous 
inflammation,  and  was  only  mentioned  in  that  situation  because 
it  is  usually  so  discussed  by  other  authors.  The  diagnosis  of  the 
exact  character  of  sub-glottic  infiltrations  is  really  very  difficult, 
and  practically  of  not  much  influence  in  the  prognosis.  In  some 
instances  the  effusion  is  circumscribed;  this  condition  indicates 
the  probable  formation  of  an  abscess. 

Symptoms  :  A.  Fi'nctional. — There  is  no  occasion  to  discuss 
in  detail  all  the  various  changes  in  the  performance  of  normal 
acts,  many  of  them  being  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  catarrhal 
form  of  inflammation.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  in 
describing  the  various  symptoms  of  a  typical  inflammatory 
tedema,  many  cases  occur  in  which  there  are  no  symptoms 
whatever  prior  to  that  of  a  fatal  suffocation  or  syncope. 

The  voice  is  naturally  affected,  and  is  usually  rough  and  deep, 
or  altogether  lost,  the  alteration  being  due  to  thickening  and 
weighting  of  the  cords,  and  to  mechanical  impairment  of  normal 
muscular  contractions. 

The  respiration,  as  it  is  the  most  important  function  that  is 
affected  by  cedema,  is  also  that  which,  as  a  rule,  most  prominently 
attracts  attention,  and  calls  urgently  for  relief,  though  cases  occa- 
sionally occur,  especially  in  the  course  of  chronic  diseases  of  the 
kidneys  and  other  distant  organs,  in  which  considerable  oedema 
exists,  without  respiratory  disturbance.  A  slight  exciting  cause 
will,  in  such   circumstances,  produce  a  fatal  suffocation ;  as,  for 
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instance,  in  the   patient  reported  by  Ziemssen,  and   quoted   by 
'Cohen  : 


ninuies  oF  tnlering  ihe  Clinic  at  Giejftwalde,  from  penelra- 
jlricU  of  Morgagni  by  a  sharp  pieceof  the  ribof  a  tobacco- 
:iiiie  theie  un  accQunt  of  Biighl's  diteose,  was  silling  in  B 


The  man  dieil  within  a.  fow 
lion  of  ihe  wall  of  ihe  right  vi 
luaf.  The  p^u*enl,  who  had  i 
KHEgon  sdaoking  when  he  arrived. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  breathing  in  the  early  stages  is  in  the 
act  of  inspiration,  which  is  quickly  observed  to  be  stridulous,  but 
in  many  cases  expiration  is  at  first  unaltered.  The  dyspnoea  is 
due  to  stenosis  caused  by  tedema  of  the  ventricular  bands,  or  of 
the  submucous  covering  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  In  rare  cases 
the  symptoms  may  be  due  to  a  similar  condition  of  the  infra- 
glottic  mucous  membrane.  As  the  disease  advances  expiratory 
distress  takes  place,  with  the  result  of  inducing  complete  apnoea. 

Cough  is  observed  in  the  acute  inflammatory  form,  but  is  short, 
incomplete,  and  unproductive.  It  is  due  to  an  endeavour  to 
remove  mechanical  impediment  to  respiration  rather  than  to  a 
desire  to  dislodge  secretion.  Occasionally  the  cough  is  spasmodic. 
resembling  in  the  adult  what  is  observed  in  the  child  during  an 
attack  of  croup.     The  act  of  coughing  is  frequently  very  painful. 

Deglutition  is  both  difficult  and  painful,  not  only  when  the 
epiglottis  is  involved,  but  also  when  the  coverings  of  the  arj-tenoid 
cartilages  are  infiltrated,  the  swelling  then  implicating  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx  at  its  entrance  to  the  cesophagus. 

Pain  is  a  distinct  but  by  no  means  constant  symptom.  When 
the  infiltration  extends  to  the  adjacent  tissues  of  the  neck,  dis- 
tress on  movement  is  naturally  increased.  When  cedema  is 
considerable,  the  sense  of  suffocation  is  most  oppressive.  Pain  on 
palpation  depends  somewhat  on  the  mechanical  rigidity  and 
tension  of  the  tissues  involved. 

B.  Physical. — With  the  laryngeal  mirror  cedema  is  quickly 
recognised.  When  associated  with  acute  inflammation,  the  colour 
is  very  characteristic,  the  infiltrated  portion  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  globular  semi-transparent  body,  very  bright  in  tint 
at  the  circumference.  At  other  parts  numerous  highly-injected 
capillary  vessels  will  be  observed,  especially  on  the  epiglottis.  In 
the  cedema  associated  with  disease  of  liver,  kidneys,  or  heart,  the 
coloration  is  less  intense;  it  is  increased  when  the  inflamma- 
tion is  secondary  to  acute  infectious  disorders.  The  vocal  cords  are 
invariably  of  a  deep  red  hue  in  inflammatory  oedema,  and  when 
the  effusion  is  subglottic,  the  mucous  membrane  in  that  situation 
will  almost  always  be  seen  to  be  of  a  more  intense  red  than  the 
cords  above.     Acute  oedema  of  the  vocal  cords  is  an  extremely 
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rare  occurrence.  In  cases  of  haemorrhagic  effusion,  the  swelling 
is  localized,  and  is  of  a  deep  red,  the  rest  of  the  larynx  being 
entirely  or  comparatively  normal  in  form  and  hue.  The  fact  of  an 
abscess  may  be  suspected  when  a  circumscribed  soft  red  swelling, 
less  translucent  than  when  the  effusion  is  serous,  is  observed,  I 
have  never  seen  the  yellow  coloration  insisted  on  by  some 
authors  as  characteristic  of  the  presence  of  pus. 

Form  and  texture  may  be  greatly  altered  by  cedema,  which,  as 

iliefore  stated,  may  be  general  or  partial.     Reference  to  the  plates 

fill  indicate  the  great  changes  which  may  occur  in  configuration. 

The  special  changes  characteristic  of  laryngitis  associated  with 
the  exanthemata,  which  may  be  either  mucous  or  submucous,  have 
already  been  detailed  at  page  262  ct  scq. 

In  scarlet-fever  the  colour  will  be  modified  in  patches  of  varying 
intensity  ;  in  erysipelas  there  will  be  the  peculiar  brawny  cha- 
racter ;  in  typhus  the  mucous  membrane  will  be  dusky  ;  in  small- 
pox, pustules  will  be  visible  ;  all  these  distinctive  changes  are  for 
the  most  part  to  be  seen  on  the  epiglottis.  When  the  inflamma- 
tion is  due  to  the  swallowing  of  boiling  water,  the  epiglottis  is 
more  frequently  cedematous,  and  (especially  in  young  children) 
the  whole  surface  may  be  covered  by  a  false  membrane,  which 
differs  from  that  of  croup  or  diphtheria  in  its  greater  transparency 
and  diminished  tenacity.  Irritant  poisons  often  produce  excoria- 
tions and  ulcerations,  their  gravity  and  extent,  as  also  the  oedema, 
depending  on  the  virulence  and  extent  of  the  noxious  influence. 
When  there  is  injury  from  a  foreign  body  (Fig.  54,  Pl.\te  VI.), 
a  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  seen  to  have  been 
denuded,  and  inflammation  will  have  commenced  at  the  seat  of 
I  injury. 

Alteration  of  secretion  is  manifested  in  the  form  of  serous 
fusion  into  the  submucous  tissue,  which  may  become  sero- 
purulent  or  purulent :  this,  as  recovery  takes  place,  is  expelled  as 
a  copious  mucous  or  muco-purulent  discharge,  with,  possibly, 
sanguineous  staining. 

:  ELLA  NEo lis. — These  greatly  vary  according  to  the 
Jtimary  cause  of  the  cedema,  and  have  been  already  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  indicated.  There  may  be  fever,  with  all  its 
iccompanying  changes  of  pulse  and  temperature  ;  or,  as  in  sudden 
Kdema  in  connection  with  chronic  diseases,  there  may  be  no 
lecial  symptoms  calling  for  attention.  When  once  the  cedema  is 
manifested,  the  general  effect  on  the  health  is  one  of  e.ttreme 
pepression  of  the  system.  In  all  there  are  more  or  less  pro- 
longed   periods    of    repose,    and    almost    always    there    is    an 
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exacerbation  of  every  symptom,  subjective  and  objective,  in  the 
night  hours. 

DiAnNosis. — There  is  no  probability  of  the  larjngoscopist  mis- 
taking cedema  for  any  other  laryngeal  condition.  The  only 
caution  to  be  observed  is  not  to  neglect  to  seek  for  the  primary 
cause,  evidence  of  which  may  be  hidden  or  masked  by  the  local 
changes  due  to  the  infiltration. 

Prognosis,  Couuse,  and  Termination. — Recovery  from  acute 
cedema  of  the  larynx  of  primary  origin  is  always  doubtful,  and 
will  be  influenced  largely  by  the  stage  at  which  it  comes  under 
treatment,  and  the  amount  of  success  attending  local  remedial 
measures  correctly  and  vigorously  adopted- — that  is  to  say,  on  the 
promptitude  with  which  relief  is  afforded  to  the  mechanical 
obstruction  to  healthy  respiration.  The  forecast  of  a  secondary 
cedema  must  be  regulated  by  the  circumstances  attending  the 
primary  cause  of  the  disease.  The  duration  of  an  attack — i.e., 
the  anxious  period — may  not  last  above  three  or  four  days;  but 
the  patient  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  out  of  danger  under  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  may  even  then  be  the  subject  of  chronic  in- 
filtration. Complications  may  arise,  as  has  been  su^ested,  in  the 
lungs,  or  by  the  super\'ention  of  a  croup  or  pseudo-diphtheria  on 
a  simple  inflammation,  with  the  further  result  of  ulceration  or 
gangrene.  When  death  occurs,  it  is  most  frequently  due  to  car- 
bonic acid  poisoning,  but  may  be  the  direct  result  of  stenosis  or 
spasm  of  the  glottis.  Both  the  symptoms  and  the  prognosis  are 
much  more  serious  when  the  inflammatory  process  and  infiltration 
has  extended  to  the  tissues  beneath  the  glottis.  Another  source 
of  danger  is  the  possible  advent  of  suppuration — abscess  of  the 
larynx — to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 

Treatment:  General. — In  mild  cases  treatment  should  be 
commenced  on  the  lines  indicated  for  mucous  laryngitis,  the 
remedies  being  modified  in  the  secondary  forms  in  accordance 
with  the  primary  cause. 

Beyond  the  promotion  of  diaphoresis  and  diuresis  by  mild 
salines,  I  do  not  prescribe  general  drug  treatment ;  but  the  cough 
often  demands  relief  by  sedatives.  Iron  is  indicated  as  a  tonic  of 
specific  value  in  many  of  the  secondary  forms.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  pilocarpine,  I  have  found  benefit  follow  its  hypodermic 
administration  in  doses  of  from  ■]';  to  \  of  a  grain. 

Regulation  of  the  temperature  of  the  room,  and  the  use  of 
inhalations,  will  be  of  service  in  a  submucous  as  in  a  mucous 
laryngitis,  while  the  effect  of  applications  of  continuous  cold  by 
the  Leiter  coil  is  even  more  markedly  beneficial  in  the  cedematous 
than  in  the  catarrhal  from  of  inflammation. 
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So  soon  as  and  wherever  osdema  is  discovered,  local  scarification 
"with  the larjngeal  lancet  should  be  employed.  There  is  probably 
no  such  severe  disease  that  can  be  so  quickly  relieved  by  a  simple 
local  measure  as  can  osdema  of  the  larynx,  and  the  operation  is 
one  of  really  easy  performance  to  a  practitioner  having  but 
moderate  skill  in  the  use  of  the  laryngoscope.  The  relief  to  the 
local  distress  and  the  consequent  general  comfort  of  the  patient 
is  sometimes  little  less  than  magical. 

There  may  be  recurrence  of  the  cedema  after  scarification,  but 

the  tendency  thereto  is  diminished  by  employment  of  pilocarpine 

and  perseverance  in  use  of  the  cold  coil.     If,  in  spite  of  scaritica- 

btion  and  the  other  means  recommended,  cedema  continues,  with 

I  consequent  increase  of  respiratory  distress,  general  enfeeblement 

I  and   symptoms   of  blood-poisoning,  tracheotomy   must    be   per- 

I  formed.      When   the   disease   is   due  to   traumatic   causes,   this 

I  procedure   may   be   necessary   at    a   quite   early   period,  but   in 

'  uncomplicated  attacks  it  is  always  better  to  give  medicinal,  surgical, 

and  hygienic  remedies  a  chance.     Even  when  death  has  taken  place 

as  it  may  do  most  suddenly,  the  windpipe  should  be  opened,  and 

I  artificial  respiration  tried. 

ig  in  mind  the  liability  to  infra-glottic  oedema,  we  should 
I  open  the  trachea  as  low  down  as  possible.  There  is  the  possi- 
bihty,  in  this  form,  of  the  knife  pushing  the  swollen  mucous 
membrane  before  it,  instead  of  dividing  it,  so  that  the  trachea 
tube  passes  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  submucous  wall. 
This  is  a  serious  accident  which  has  happened  to  good  surgeons  ; 
fill  be  best  guarded  against  by  taking  up  the  trachea  with  a 
firm  tenaculum  before  making  an  opening  into  it.  Even  after  the 
swelling  due  to  cedema  has  been  reduced,  tracheotomy  may 
become  necessary  on  account  of  paralysis  of  the  crico-arytenoidei 
postici  from  serous  infiltration. 

In  the  case  of  abscess,  incision  must  be  made  by  means  of  a 
guarded  laryngeal  knife.  The  head  of  the  patient  should  after  the 
incision  be  quickly  lowered  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
passage  downwards  of  the  escaping  fluid.  If  pus  is  liberated,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  there  will  be  a  temporary  exacerbation  of  the 
dyspncea  and  cough,  to  be  followed  in  a  few  moments  by  great 
relief. 

2.  CHRONIC  SUBMUCOUS  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

SvNONVM.— Chronic  cedema  of  the  larynx. 

Chronic  serous  infiltration  of  the  laryngeal  submucosa  may 
remain  after  subsidence  of  an  acute  attack,  or  it  may  complicate 
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some  of  the  subacute  specific  diseases  of  the  larynx,  as  caries — 
the  result  of  perichondritis,  however  caused,  and  of  syphilis  and 
cancer;  but  in  my  experience  true  laryngeal  tedema  is  seldom 
witnessed  in  connection  with  tuberculosis.  In  its  chronic  form 
oedema  is  more  frequently  unilateral  than  in  the  acute;  and  infra- 
glottic  cedema  is  almost  always  subacute  in  intensity,  and  is  very 
slow  to  subside.  Chronic  serous  infiltration  of  the  larynx  often 
exists  as  such  from  the  first  when  occurring  in  connection  with 
the  diseases  of  circulation  and  excretion  already  mentioned  in 
our  description  of  the  acute  form;  and  an  accidental  cold  or 
other  circumstance  will  develop  symptoms  of  alarm,  both  in  the 
intensity  of  the  degree  and  the  rapidity  of  the  manifestation. 

Pathology. — We  have  seen  that  in  the  acute  form  there  is  a 
transudation  of  serum  into  the  meshes  of  the  submucosa,  and  a 
more  or  less  extensive  diapedesis  of  leucocytes,  which,  when  not 
proceeding  to  suppuration,  become  organized  into  connective- 
tissue.  These  changes  are  for  the  most  part  identical,  whether 
the  infiltration  be  of  the  submucosa  of  the  epiglottis,  the  inter- 
arytenoid  or  ary- epiglottic  fold,  or  of  the  tissues  beneath  the  vocal 
cords. 

Independently  of  chronic  serous  effusion  there  is  often  an 
amount  of  thickening  remaining  after  acute  inflammations  and 
attending  many  of  the  chronic  forms  of  laryngeal  catarrhs  which 
are  due  to  submucous  hyperplasia.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
lar)'ngitis  of  drunkards,  of  syphilis,  and  of  the  subglottic  hyper- 
trophic inflammations. 

This  submucous  thickening  when  occurring  in  the  course  of  a 
chronic  mucous  laryngitis,  especially  if  accompanied  by  local 
ansemia,  is  often  premonitorj'  of  tuberculous  deposit  and  breaking 
down. 

The  SYMPTOMS  of  a  chronic  oedema  or  submucous  inflamma- 
tion are  generally  those  of  the  acute  form  with  less  active  spasm, 
and  of  modified  intensity  generally. 

The  laryngoscope  reveals  the  physical  signs  of  hypertrophy 
of  the  portion  involved,  the  swelling  being  of  a  more  solid  and  less 
translucent  form  than  in  the  acute  form.  The  character  of  the 
sub-cordal  swelling  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  19,  Plate  VHI. 

Prognosis  is  grave,  but  the  disease,  though  rarely  subsiding 
entirely,  may  be  very  slow  in  its  progress.  Treatment  is  only  of 
avail  in  so  far  as  there  may  be  a  constitutional  cause  amenable  to 
constitutional  medication.  But  when  chronic  cedema  is  associated 
with  perichondritis  but  little  is  to  be  done.  Exceptions  e.\ist  in 
the  case  of  general  or  limited   laryngeal   cedema  connected  with 
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sj'philis,  and  infra-glottic  oedema  when  it  occurs  as  a  sequel  of  an 
acute  infectious  disease,  unaccompanied  with  caries.  Scarifica- 
tion is  less  likely  to  give  relief  in  the  chronic  than  in  the  acute 
form,  because  the  effusion  is  of  a  much  more  solid  character. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  sub-glottic  infiltration.  In  this 
variety  there  is  a  hope  of  saving  life  by  early  tracheotomy — the 
windpipe  being  opened  as  low  as  possible.  The  tube  will  very 
probably  be  required  to  be  permanently  retained.  Chronic 
oedema  in  connection  with  syphilis  will  sometimes  be  relieved  by 
large  doses  of  potassic  or  sodic  iodide.  It  is  also  particularly 
amenable  to  mercury,  whether  applied  locally  over  the  region  of 
the  larynx  (Form.  79)  or  by  general  inunction. 

Stenosis  due  to  sub-cordal  infiltration  is  rarely  improved  by 
dilatation,  because  the  narrowing  is  by  thickening  of  the  lateral 
walls.  Central  stenoses  are  usually  but  not  invariably  due  to 
syphilis,  and  their  treatment  will  be  considered  in  the  chapter 
treating  of  that  disease  as  it  affects  the  larynx. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  PEBIOHONDBIUM  AND  0ABTILAOB8 

OF  THE  LABTNZ. 

(Figs,  77,  78,  79,  Plate  VIIT.) 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — In  both  syphilitic  and  tuberculous 
inflammation  of  the  larynx,  and  also  in  carcinoma,  resulting  ulcera- 
tion may  extend  to  the  perichondrium,  and  may  lead  to  death  and 
dislodgment  of  a  portion  or  even  the  whole  of  a  cartilage. 

The  cartilages  of  the  larynx  may,  however,  undergo  degenera- 
tion quite  independently  of  any  of  the  dyscrasiae  just  mentioned; 
and  these  changes  may  be  brought  about  in  three  ways:  (i)  by 
ossification,  proceeding  to  actual  primary'  disease  of  the  cartilage; 
(2)  by  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  cartilage ;  and  (3)  by  disease 
commencing  in  the  perichondrium.  The  first  affection  is  one  of 
old  age,  and  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  deposits  around 
the  articulations ;  the  second  also  occurs  generally  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life,  though  ^  I  have  seen  one  case,  to  be  again  men- 
tioned presently,  of  this  disease  in  quite  a  young  girl ;  the  third  is 
due  to  traumatic  causes,  or  is  the  result  of  the  phlegmonous  in- 
flammation complicating  typhus,  erysipelas,  etc.  ^Ziemssen, 
^Stoerk,  and  *Gerhardt  have  reported  cases  of  perichondritis  due 
to  decubitus — that  is,  to  pressure  of  the  plate  of  the  cricoid  against 
the  vertebrae  in  the  case  of  aged  persons  confined  to  their  bed,  and 
obliged  to  lie  constantly  on  their  back,  or  as  a  result  of  any  long 
illness  entailing  the  same  position. 

Most  authors  appear  to  consider  that  caries  is  a  necessary 
sequence  of  perichondrial  inflammation,  but  as  I  consider  wrongly ; 
for  in  not  a  few  cases  the  inflammation  terminates  in  resolution 
with  more  or  less  thickening  and  functional  impairment,  but 
without  caries  or  separation  of  any  portion  of  the  cartilages. 

Of  the  exciting  causes  to  the  first  variety  of  perichondrial 
inflammation  must  be  named,  as  almost  invariably  present,  the 
darthous  influence,  locally  manifested ;  but  occasionally  primarj- 
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perichondritis  of  the  larynx  may  be  exhibited  as  a  form  of  senile 
phthisis.     The  following  is  an  instance  : 

Hi.  U,  B.,  igcfl  S3,  residing  m  Newcaslle,  cansulled  me  in  Seiilcmber,  1878,  by  re- 
commeDilotion  of  Dr.  Macaulay.  He  slated  that  he  hail  safTereit  tor  live  yean  from 
hoarseness  ihe  citu&e  at  which  be  could  not  assign.  This  syQiplom  hod  been  unacconi- 
pinicd  with  pub.  Two  inonlhi  previouity  he  had  taken  asevete  cold  in  the  head,  which 
■ppcaml  to  travel  ilown  to  the  throat ;  the  voice  became  much  worse,  and  a  day  or  two 
Ulei,  on  walking  to  his  oXce,  half  a  mile  fiom  his  home,  he  noticed  thai  his  breathing 
was  shoit.  Though  for  some  weeks  he  hud  experienced  slight  catching  in  his  breath 
hefure  sleep,  it  was  only  ten  days  prior  to  his  visit  to  me  that  he  bad  hi*  first  serious 
attack  of  dyspntea,  which  awoke  him  from  sleep  at  night. 
The  attacks  were  stridulous,  and  his  lespicatbn  in  sleep  was  generally  very  noisy, 
The  patient  had  enjoyed  fairly  good  health,  and  as  a  superintendent  of  railway  traffic, 
hid  travelled  a  good  deal.  During  his  journeys  he  had  been  accustomed  10  tonversc  on 
btiunas,  and  had  aticn  felt  his  voice  tired.  He  had  never  had  syphilis,  and  was  an 
abstainer  from  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

His  bmily  history  was  bad  :  bis  father,  who  had  been  asthmatic  for  many  years,  had 
ilied  al  6; ;  his  mother  of  phthisis  at  59,  and  two  brothers  and  a  sislei  of  the  same 
IS  livini!,  and  in  good  health. 
ite  almost  suppressed,  but  occasionally  giving  a 
Jijn  was  continuously  eniliariaiised  and  slridulous, 
It  was  always  worse  at  night      Coi)^  irritable,  dry, 
canty  and  el""}-     ^'"  only  for  the  last  two  dajb. 
Slight  tender 


i 
I 


One  married  sister,  aged  50,  v 

Examining  the  patient  I  found  his  r 
h^-pltched   hoarse   note.     A'esfiiralijt 
with  spasm  on  the  least  exertion.     It  ^ 
and  unproductive.     Expecloralioa 
(ndiating  from  larynx  ti 

the  larynx,  at  the  situation  of  the  thyroid  corcihfje, 
and  especially  over  the  cricoid.  The  soft  tissues  of 
this  region  were  thickened. 

Examining  the  larynx  the  left  vocal  coril  was 
obscured  except  at  quile  its  posterior  pari,  on  account 
of  inHammatory  swelling  of  the  corresponding  «en 
Iricular  band.  The  right  vocal  cord  was  some 
what  congested  at  the  [losterior  part,  sod  the  mucous 
BKmbrane  of  the  under  surface  along  its  whole  length 
peally  infiltrateil  as  with  icdema,  the  swollen  tissue 
being  pink  and  translucent.  The  left  vocal  cord  was  j 
quite  fixed,  and  there  was  but  little  movement  of  the 
r^hl.    On  auscultation  of  the  lungs  a  very  good  per- 

Cmuoa-note  was  obtained  generally,  though  but  little  air  was  entering.     TTiere  was  nu 
evideiux  of  aneurism,  of  enlarged  bronchial  glands,  or  other  disease,  and  the  diagnosis 
that  of  laryngeal  perichondritis,  probably  involving  all  the  cartilages,  and  especially 


(he  CI 


aid. 


After  consultation  with  .Mr.  Nunn,  tracheotomy  was  performed  with  considerable  lelief 
lo  the  breathing ;  but  the  patient's  health  was  never  ic^aineil,  and  Dr.  Mocaulay  in- 
ferroed  rue  of  his  death  at  home  eighteen  months  later  of  gradual  decline.  His  lungs 
were  not  affected,  nor  was  there  any  actual  evidence  of  abscess  in  the  region  of  ihe 
larynx  ;  but  the  pain  and  swelling  continued,  and  even  increased. 

Fibroid  degeneration,  which  is  rare,  is  probably  due  to  strumous 
causes. 

The  case  to  which  I  have  alludeil  occurred  lo  me  in  July,  1875,  and  came  under  my 
notice  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Gilbarl  Smith.  The  paiient,  who  was  n  slight  delicate 
prl  of  15  yairs  of  oge,  complained  of  severe  Jifficully  of  hiealhing,  which  had  existed 
fet  three  months,  with  loud  stiidoi,  buLh  inspiratory  and  expiratory. 


^^^H  fet  three  mc 
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Tracheoiomy  was  advise<1,  but  death  look  place  suddenTy  and  quietly  on  Ihe  day 
appcnnted  Cot  lis  performance.  AiitoLsy  showed  <etleinB  of  the  Iniynx  with  ulceralioii  oF 
Ihe  right  cord,  involving  both  the  righl  arytenoid  and  the  cricoid  caitilagCB.  which  as  well 
as  the  thyroid  were  anusimlly  sofl  on  section.  The  right  bronchus,  the  riglit  pneuinogas- 
Itfc  and  recurrent  nerves  were  emliedtled  in  a  mass  of  hypeniophied  gland  tissue.  The 
lungs  and  heart  were  -healthy,  and  Ihe  case  was  con^dcred  Iiy  us  as  one  oT  scroTulous 
pcrichondritii  of  ihe  latynx.  The  Morliid  Growth  Committee  of  the  Pathological  Society 
confirmed  our  opinion,  and  reported  thol  there  was  no  evidence  of  cither  tubercle  or 
syphilis. 

Traumatic  perichondritis  is  by  no  means  so  rare  as  is 
generally  supposed,  and  is  not  a  ver)'  infrequent  result  of  intra- 
laryngeal  operations  for  the  removal  of  growths,  or  as  the  result  of 
wounds  by  knife,  sword,  or  gunshot.  *Von  Ziemssen  has  also 
alluded,  as  a  by  no  means  rare  cause  of  cricoid  perichondritis,  to 
'the  frequent  introduction  of  the  cesophageal  sound  in  persons 
whose  cricoid  bone  is  ossified."  Traumatic  disease  is  generally 
confined  to  this  cartilage  and  to  the  arj'tenoids ;  the  thyroid  is 
less  liable  to  traumatism,  but  equally  so  to  the  other  degenerative 
processes. 

I  have  never  seen  primary  perichondritis  of  the  epiglottis, 
though  such  a  disease  has  been  described :  it  must  in  any  case 
be  extremely  rare.  In  Fig.  78,  Plate  VIII.,  is  delineated  what 
was  believed  to  be  gouty  deposit  in,  or  calcareous  degeneration 
of,  a  portion  of  the  epiglottis,  and  there  were  symptoms  of  gouty 
perichondritis  around  the  right  crico-arytenoid  articulation.  The 
patient  was,  however,  only  seen  twice,  and  the  after-history  could 
not  be  ascertained.  Acute  perichondritis  of  the  larynx  is  rarely 
primarj',  and,  as  in  the  cases  just  detailed,  usually  occurs  in  persons 
of  advanced  lite.  The  following  is,  however,  an  instance  of  this 
disease  in  a  child,  and  on  account  of  its  interest  is  narrated  at 
length : 

The  case  is  ihnl  of  F.  B.,  itt.  la,  to  which  brief  allusion  was  made  at  pfige  283, 
when  considering  acute  o.'denis  of  the  larynx.  The  boy  had  gone  to  sleep  in  a  hayfielil 
one  day  early  in  July,  after  having  become  hot  and  tired  with  Iittour.  On  awaiting  he 
felt  pain  and  stiffness  in  the  neck,  The  next  morning  his  mother  roused  him  from  sleep 
in  Ihe  early  morning  because  of  the  '■noise  he  was  making  in  hi*  breathing.'  He  felt 
intense  ear-ache  first  in  the  left  car  for  ihree  weeks,  and  then  it  went  to  the  right  ear. 
lasting  on  that  side  fourteen  days.  On  the  first  morning  he  could  not  speak  when 
nwnke,  but  the  next  day  could  do  so  hoarsely.  After  that  his  volte  became  gradanlly 
reduced  to  a  whisper.  It  had  been  quite  lost  for  fix  weeks.  The  history  given  by  Mr. 
Evershed,  of  Arundel,  who  brought  him  to  me  on  September  t5th,  1SS6,  evidently  pointed 
to  acDte  inflammation  of  the  whole  tissues  of  the  larynx  and  of  the  neck.  He  was  im. 
mediately  taken  into  the  Central  Thr0.1l  and  Ear  Hospital.  His  condition  was  as  follows  -. 
«  quite  extinct.  Caugh,  none.  RtspiralifH  embarrassed  on  exertion,  noisy  jii 
Dcgluliiion  painful.  Ttniptratiirt  and  pulse  normal.  Lungs  resonant  in  from, 
1  at  upper  posterior  part :  breath -sou  ndi  faint,  harsh,  and  dry  ;  expiration 
Af/tlite  food.     Weight,   J  si.   8  lb.     The  neck   was  no  longer  snollen. 
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but  Iheic  wu  dislinct  tendenim  on  even  gcnlte  manipulation  of  the  larnyx  exteinnlly, 
anil  the  fomutii  wis  somewhat  Ihicbeneil.  With  the  laryngoscope  there  was  seen  lo 
be  eootulcnble  (edema  of  hoth  aiy-epiglollic  folds,  and  a  thickened  and  somewhat  grinil- 
btcil  condition  of  the  onlerioi  two  thirds  o(  the 
Tocal  con^,  so  that  there  was  no  space  lo  be 
observed  between  them  on  full  inspiration.  The 
ooldi  genenUly  were  inflnTniNl,  and  I  he  right  cord, 
or  niber  its  corresponding  arytenoid  caiiiluge 
(Fig.  CXXVIL),  was  immobile. 

The  iiagitosu  wu  that  acute  tcdema  and  peri- 
chondritii  had  occurred  simultaneously,  and  that 
tiolh  bad  now  passed  into  the  subacute  stage. 

He  was  ordered  a  milk  diet,  a  Leiler  cold  coil 
to  be  wom  constantly ;  hypodermic  iajeclions  of 
1*1  grain  of  pilocarpine  were  made  on  the  loih. 
■Ttb,  and  Ittlh.and  af^  grain  on  thesjrd,  without 
noch  efleci  on  the  local  condition.  He  had  tio 
other  remedies  for  Ihe  first  fortnight,  when  he  was 
ordered  iodide  of  iron  with  iodide  of  potassium. 
and  fiequenl  inhalations  oi  Ihe  vapour  of  benzoin 
[Form.  29).  Tlie  granular  stale  of  the  cords  de- 
creased ;  but  their  median  line  of  dcmarcotinn,  a^ 
well  u  Ihe  diflerence  of  level  between  them  and 
llu  vcnlriculaT  bands,  gradually  became  less  dis- 
linct, and  on  October  I4tb  these  tissues  appeared 
lo  have  become  quile  united  (Kig.  CXXVIII.) : 
tbeiewas  a  imall  rounded  prominence  at  the  most 
Ulleiior  visible  portion  of  the  right  vocal  coni, 
«hi(^  was  still  impaired  in  mobility.  On  this 
day  1  first  introduced  Whistler's  cutting  dilator, 
and  repealed  its  use  on  the  17th,  and  twice  awcek 
liU  November  4th,  when  the  glottic  space  was  seen 
to  be  much  larger  :  but  a  well-defined  sessile  pro- 
jection was  now  observed  on  the  right  vocal  cotd 
ID  the  situation  of  the  before- mentioned  slight 
pforainence.  The  larynx  was  still  further  opened 
with  the  dilator,  and  on  November  Ijlh  the  pro- 
jection on  ihe  right  cord  was  seen  lo  be  a  dis- 
tinct growth  (Fig.  CXXIX.).  A  wire  loop  and 
Vollotini's  sponge  were  now  employed,  an<1  after 
Ibai  or  five  operations,  all  trace  of  the  growth 
was  gone  (Fig.  CXXX,)-  After  that  .Schroelter's 
No.  3  size  hollow  vulcanite  dilator  was  intro- 
duced every  other  day,  with  occasional  use  of  the 
cutting  dilator.  Relurn  of  the  voice  una  first 
observed  on  December  6lb,  and  from  that  time 
improvement  w.u  pn^ressive.  He  left  the  hos- 
pital foi  a  holiday  at  home  on  December  jznd 
with  tax  open  larynx  somewhat  bypera^mic  ;  the 
cotds  devoid  of  new  growth  and  both  acting  e([ua11y.  He  had  a  fairly  good,  though 
tough  voice,  and  complete  ease  of  all  respiratory  symptoms.  He  bad  gained  13  lb.  in 
W«^I  during  his  stay  of  thirteen  weeks.  On  January  17th,  1887,  this  patient  relumed 
with  voice  much  stronger,  and  the  larynx  generally  less  congested.  The  small  portion  of 
e  huynx  still  adherent  was  divided,  and  dilatalinn  continued  titt  the  opening  was 


Fig.  CXXX. 
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It  is  probable  that  in  almost  all  perichondrial  inflammations 
which  are  not  the  result  of  traumatism,  the  disease  commences  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  crico-arj*tenoid  joint.  In  many  cases 
the  delicate  articulations  between  the  arytenoid  and  cricoid 
cartilages  become  the  seat  of  plastic  transudation,  and  even  after 
the  acute  stage  of  an  inflammation  has  passed  off  partial  or  com- 
plete immobility  of  the  vocal  cords  results.  "Schroetter  reports 
eight  cases  of  stenosis  due  to  anchylosis  of  the  arytencids  from 
perichondritis  following  typhus.  Another  form  of  this  kind  of 
anchylosis  occurs  in  connection  with  tuberculosis,  even  before 
occurrence  of  ulceration  ;  such  a  condition  being  analogous  to 
the  scrofulous  stiffening  of  the  larger  joints. 

I  have  seen  two  cases  which  I  believed  to  be  anchylosis  of  the 
crico-arytenoid  articulation  due  to  rheumatism. 

One  occurred  in  a  young  Ecnllcnian,  nged,  when  he  first  came  under  notice,  about 
12.  He  has  been  undei  my  occasionni  olisetvalion  e^er  since,  nnd  is  now  about  33. 
His  right  cold  is  ijuite  fixeil,  and  his  voice  ha?  always  liccn  hooise,  though  il  has  improved 
in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

The  other  case  i$  that  of  a  man  73  years  of  age,  at  present  attending  the 
hospital,  in  whom  il  is  impossitile  to  otherwise  account  for  the  liialuie  of  the  right  vocal 
cord,  and  for  a  persistent  hoarseness.  In  the  first  case  the  anhtilic  diathesis  was  strongly 
iDonirested  in  the  lather.  In  the  seconit,  the  patient  has  several  evidences  of  the  some 
condition  in  the  jnints  of  his  hands,  and  in  the  carlilnges  of  the  car. 

Other  chronic  forms  of  perichondritis,  not  leading  to  caries  or 
abscess,  are  those  associated  with  syphilis,  and  are  the  result  of 
organization  of  the  inflammatory  exudation, 

The  following  two  cases  are  recorded  as  ordinary  examples  of 
secondary  perichondritis,  the  first  in  connection  with  syphilis : 

J  the  hospiul.  November  1$,  i8S6-     He 
s  nineteen  years  ptevionsly.  and  since  that 


''.  S.,  aged  39,  a  laloucer,  was  admitted  : 
ted  that  he  bad  suDered  from  primaty  s 


e  throats.     Two  months 


:  had  had  oco 
before  application  *he  had  noticed  a  lump  in  the 
apple  of  the  throat."  It  was  not  painful,  nor  did  it 
interfere  with  his  swallowing.  His  breath  was  short 
and  his  voice  hoaise. 

Oti  txtemal  txaminalien.  a  moiicralely  soft  *emi- 
elaslic  Ulobular  swelling  about  the  siie  of  a  hen's 
egg  was  observed  in  front  and  inther  to  the  left  of 
the  larynx;  siliuited  on  a  lower  level  than  wouiti 
be  the  case  had  il  been  an  cnlnrgeO  bursa  over 
the  hj-oiil  l»ne,  and  highet  than  the  situation  of  the 
lhyri]i<l  gland,  it  was  judged  to  be  a  gumma,  the 
diagnosis  being  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  a 
'  punched -out '  ulcer  at  the  upper  end  of  ihc  swelling, 
about  the  siie  of  a  shilling,  and  a  qiuuter  of  an  indi 

in  depth;  and  at  the  lower  and  left  part  a  highly  inflamed  spot  of  rather  smaller  area. 
Oh  laryngBsiopU  ej^amiaalien  the  left  nrj'tenoid  carlilage  and  left  ary- epiglottic  fold  were 

seen  to  be  greatly  swollen,  and  the  left  vocal  cord  was  immovably  lixed  [Fig.  CXXXI.). 


Fic.  CXXXI-- 
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To  eomplete  Ihe  history,  it  may  be  briefly  mentiuneil  thai  the  gumiua  o 
t«quircd  opea'mg  in  a  few  ilays ;  Ihai  the  external  ulcer  henleil  under  applic 
Wash,  and  that  the  general  condition  of  the  larynx  improved  un<ler  a  en 
inerctltia]  itiuncliDns  of  the  limtis  and  trunk.  A  gumma  then  developed  i 
wkMIe  portion  uf  the  right  lung,   which  was  accompanied  by  high  fevi 


cr  the  larynx 

lion  of  black 
ne  or  twelve 
the  posterior 
■.  This  was 
1  by  loot  inunction  and  salicylates.  Another  gumma  then  developed  in  Ihe  soil 
palate  above  the  right  tonsil ;  this  suppurated  anil  miuired  to  be  opened  :  concittrenlly 
be  suffered  from  bilaieral  tonsillitis.  He  made  in  the  end  a  good  recovery,  but  though 
both  the  eitemal  and  internal  laryngeol  swelling  becnnie  much  reduced,  the  vocal  cord 
remained  finnl.     The  patient  was  unable  to  lake  iodides  In  any  form. 

The  next  case  is  one  of  chondro-sarcotna,  which  recently 
occurred  in  the  clinique  of  my  colleague,  Dundas  Grant,  who 
kindly  permits  me  to  quote  it.  The  disease  probably  commenced 
in  the  region  of  the  crico-arj'tenojd  articulation,  but  later  involved 
toth  the  right  side  of  the  thyroid  and  also  of  the  cricoid. 


imcar-diivcr,  applied  at  ihc  hospital  on  August  ID,  tSftS,  on  account 
;,  which  had  existed  for  only  a  week  or  two,  but  had  each  day 


C  W.,  aged  43,  n 
of  pain  in  swutiow 
become  intensifled. 
piralion  were  seriously  distressed  when  first 
wen.  On  laryngoscopic  examination  the 
appearance  in  Ihe  accompanying  drawing  was 
prescnled.  The  uifiliration  of  the  tissues 
<overing  the  righl  arytenoid  cartilage  was  very 
consjilerable  and  semi-solid  in  character,  and, 
as  will  be  seen,  the  demarcation  of  the 
s  of  Wiisbcrg  and 


I 


s  Ihe 


tedema.     The  righl  cord  was  obscured  liy  the 

swelling  of  the  ventricular  land,  and  Ihe  whole 

lig^I  side  of  the  larynx  was  fixed. 
The  ilii^nons  from  syphilitic  or  other  form 
■*f  peiichoodritis  was  clearly  established,  not 

Wybyagencralmnlignonl  cachexia  of  the  patient,  markedly  present  in  this  case,  but  also 

1^  the  almost  stony  hardness  of  an  external  swelling  in  the  right  superior  cervical  i^on. 
The  temperature  never  ranged  above  99%  and  was  freiiuemiy  below  Dormal.  Once  or 
rice  il  fell  lo  97'5'',  The  case  progressed  very  rapidly,  and  Ihe  patient  died  away  from 
c  hospital  on   Decenilier  20,  about  four  tnootlis  from  the  date  of  his  lirst  symptoms. 

Unrorlunaicly  no  auio[Ky  was  obtained. 

Symptoms. — It  is  hardly  possible  to  follow  the  order  observed 
throughout  this  work  in  the  consideration  of  this  disease,  since  in 
its  subacute  and  chronic  form  it  Is  so  insidious  that  both 
functional  and  physical  signs  undergo  very  gradual  progressive 
changes.  The  first  symptom  is  generally  one  of  localized  pain, 
often  ascribed  to  neuralgia;  but  careful  external  examination  will 
frequently  detect  a  slight  tinevenness  at  the  painful  spot,  and  the 
part  will  be  distinctly  tender  to  touch  ;  sometimes  there  is  to  be 
felt  by  the  surgeon  a  crepitation  or  grating  similar  to  what  one 
discovers  on  movement  of  an  arthritic  knee-joint ;  concurrently, 
,cr  soon  afterwards,  the  patient  will  complain  of  more  or  less 


^^HOT  soon 
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difficulty  in  deglutition,  of  a  feeling  of  stiffness  in  the  larj-nx,  and 
of  a 'catch 'in  the  respiration,  which  will  also  be  short  on  the 
least  exertion.  At  the  same  time  the  voice  will  be  noticed  to 
be  hoarse,  possibly  rather  high-pitched,  and  cough  will  become 
stridiilous,  and  somewhat  paroxysmal.  With  all  this  the  patient 
will  not  perceptibly  emaciate,  unless  the  disease  be  associated 
with  cancer  or  tubercle,  or  at  least  loss  of  flesh  will  be  more 
gradual  than  is  usual  in  either  of  these  diseases;  he  will  continue 
to  take  exercise,  or  even  to  follow  his  vocation ;  and  the  morbid 
condition  may  not  vary,  or  the  symptoms  may  only  become 
slightly  aggravated,  for  many  months. 

On  laryngoscopic  examination  at  this  stage,  physical  changes 
will  be  by  no  means  well  marked.  In  many  cases,  beyond  capil- 
lary injection  of  the  mucous  membrane,  there  will  be  little  or  no 
indication  to  the  eye  of  the  serious  changes  that  may  be  taking' 
place  in  the  deeper  structures.  When  an  abscess  forms,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  distinguish  whether  it  arises  as  the  result  of  a 
submucous  inflammation  or  of  a  perichondritis.  When  the  disease 
affects  the  thyroid  cartilage  there  will  be  more  or  less  tumefaction 
(sometimes  almost  inappreciable  in  amount),  with  some  hypersemia 
of  the  ventricular  band  of  the  affected  side.  If  the  arytenoid  car- 
tilage or  the  crico-arj-tenoid  articulation  be  the  part  attacked,  the 
vocal  cord  will  be  InHamed  with  possibly  sub-glottic  swelling,  and 
especially  will  be  observed  more  or  less  impairment  in  the  action 
of  the  cord  of  the  affected  side  (Fig.  77,  Plate  VIII.).  The  ar^'- 
tenoids  may  be  attacked  singly  or  together,  and  by  their  enlarge- 
ment encroach  upon  the  lumen  of  the  glottis.  This  also  will  be 
evident  in  the  mirror.  If  the  cricoid  cartilage  be  diseased,  the 
tumefaction,  being  situated  beneath  the  vocal  cords,  may  be  at 
first  unnoticed  {Fig.  79,  Plate  VIII.),  or  under  certain  conditions 
obscured.  This  is  especially  the  case  if  one  side  of  the  cartilage 
be  first  attacked  (a  very  rare  circumstance),  instead  of,  as  is  usual, 
one  of  its  plates,  or  if  the  disease  commence  in  the  perichondria! 
layer  adjoining  the  esophageal  wall,  which  is  also  rare. 

The  following  case,  believed  to  be  of  this  variety,  and  a 
secondary  result  of  typhoid  fever,  is  that  of 

j.  H.  McD.,  aged  iS,  aa  engineer,  who  wasatlmilleil  into  hospital  on  June  4,  1885,  staling 
Ihftl  he  had  only  lisen  from  his  bed  two  or  three  weeks  pieviously  afler  a  |irulraclcil 
nttacL  ortyphoiil  fever.  For  the  last  fortnight  he  hnd  experienced  ilifficuily  of  brcplhing, 
wilh  paJual  inrrease,  so  thai  now  he  h.id  frenucnl  atlacks  of  choking,  with  cot^h  and 
expectoration.  He  complained  of  no  pain.  Laryngoscopy  showed  a  small  erosion  of  the 
led  angle  i>i  the  epiglottis,  and  general  laryngeal  (edema,  protlucing  cimsidenble  1 
There  was  a  SDS|ricioii  of  syphilis,  though  no  acknowleiiged  history,  for  Iheie 
imindurateil  scar  on  ihc  dorsum  of  ihe  penis,  and  a  shot-like  siring  of  glands  to  be  fell 
each  groin.      His  rm'ie  was  high-pilchcd   and  polyphonic  ;   his  nspiralion 
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stx-m«3«Ioiis  oa  inspiration.  There  was  but  little  air  entering  his  lungs,  which  were  free 
frosB  disease.  He  suflfereil  from  profuse  nocturnal  sweatings.  He  was  ordered  full  doses 
of  Bodide  of  potassium  ;  and  a  meeting  was  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
tr^ucbeotomy,  but  the  patient  died  thirty  hours  after  admission.  On  autopsy^  the  iun^ 
collapsed,  especially  the  right,  and  there  was  some  muco*pus  in  the  larger  bronchu 
was  no  consolidation  nor  tubercle.  Heart  was  healthy.  There  were  three  or  four 
of  recent  ulceration  near  the  ilio-cacal  vahe.  On  examining  ^^  larynx^  the  mucous 
ihnne  was  observeil  to  be  generally  puckered  and  sodden.  Pus  was  seen  to  issue  from 
a  souJI  fistulous  opening  behind  the  juncture  of  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages  rather  to 
tbe  left  side,  and  in  front  of  the  oesophagus.  On  dividing  the  larynx  from  behind  through 
the  middle  line,  an  irregular  cavity,  which  extended  laterally  on  both  sides,  was  opened ; 
it  contained  pus,  and  the  left  posterior  plate  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  was  separated  from 
the  perichondriuro,  and  was  rough  and  necroseil. 

It  is  equally  clear  that,  under  certain  conditions  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  the  action  of  the  vocal  cords  may  not  be  greatly  impeded, 
and  occurring,  as  the  disease  does,  in  old  people^  slight  muscular 
palsy  may  not  give  rise  to  any  apprehension.  In  the  case  of  any 
patient  coming  with  symptoms  such  as  have  been  sketched,  the 
greatest  attention  must  be  given  to  commemorative  signs  as  well 
^s  to  laryngoscopic  appearances,  for  it  very  frequently  occurs  that 
only  by  careful  differentiation  of  points  in  the  individual  and  family 
"*story  can  an  exact  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  the  perichondria! 
be  ascertained.  There  is  very  frequently  a  distinct  personal 
trience  of  gouty  attacks  in  other  portions  of  the  body,  with 
evidence  of  deposit  in  one  or  more  joints  of  the  extremities. 

'^t   the  time  of  writing  my  last  edition,  I  had  a  case  under  my  care  in  which  slight 
was  the  prominent   symptom.     The  patient  was   a  lady   aged  62,  and  the 
had  been  given  that  she  was  the  subject  of  malignant  stricture  :  she  had  recently 
an  attack  of  gouty  iritis  ;  she  had  chalky  deposit  in  the  distal  phalangeal  articulation 
^^^Ach  little  finger  and  in  the  auricular  cartilages,  and  local  manifestations  in  the  larynx 
gradually  giving  evidence  of  undoubted  perichondria!  change  (Fig.  79,  Plate  VIII.). 
later  history  confirmed  this  diagnosis. 

Prognosis,  Course,    and  Termination. — Perichondria!    in- 
"^mmation  and  degeneration  of  a  laryngeal  cartilage  must  always 
"^  viewed  with  real  alarm  as  to  the  result  to  life.     Cases  (non- 
specific) have  occurred,  however,  in  which  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
*^^ve  been  discharged  and  the  patient  has  recovered  ;  and  such  a 
result  has  even  been  reported  after  extrusion  of  the  plate  of  the 
^^Coid.  Chronic  syphilitic  perichondritis  is  not  always  fatal,  though 
"^t  too  often  an  acute  relapse  occurs  which  calls  for  tracheotomy. 
The  comparatively  passive  early  stage  of  all  forms  of  subacute 
P^Hchondritis  passes  gradually  into  one  of  greater  gravity  if  caries 
^^^ors ;  the  urgency  being  caused  by  formation  of  an  encysted 
*^^ess  around  the  diseased  cartilage,  which  in  its  growth  greatly 
aggravates  all  the  symptoms,  and  may  lead  to  extreme  stenosis  of 
wther  gullet  or  larynx.     This  abscess  may  burst,  and  portions  of 
necrosed  cartilage  be  discharged  from  it. 
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If  the  abscess  burst  during  life,  it  may  open  into  the  oesophagus, 
or  into  the  larynx,  leading — it  may  be — to  a  fistulous  communica' 
tion  between  these  two  passages;  or,  if  the  disease  be  anterior, 
there  may  be  an  external  fistulous  passage  complicated  by  sub- 
cutaneous emphysema.  Death  usually  terminates  by  exhaustion 
from  the  suppurative  discharge  and  consequent  irritative  fever, 
or  it  may  take  place  even  before  the  abscess  is  opened. 

Treatment. — There  is  probably  no  measure  which  can  prevent 
or  arrest  perichondrial  caries  or  other  changes  when  once 
established,  and  all  the  surgeon  can  do  is  by  every  care  to  perfect 
his  diagnosis,  and  to  watch  attentively  for  signs  of  suppuration- 
He  should  then,  if  possible,  open  the  abscess,  having  first,  unless 
it  can  be  reached  from  without,  performed  tracheotomy.  On  no 
account  should  the  idea  of  laryngotomy  or  laryngo-tracheotomy, 
advised  by  some  authors,  be  entertained ;  indeed,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  this  operation  should  ever  be  performed  except  for  quite 
temporary  purposes.  In  all  cases  in  which  a  tube  has  to  be  worn 
for  any  length  of  time,  the  further  it  is  from  the  larj'ngeal  carti- 
lages, the  greater  the  chance  of  the  patient  living  more  than 
twelve  or  eighteen  months  after  the  operation,  which  is  probably 
about  the  average  extension  of  life  usually  gained  by  this  means 
when  performed  for  chronic  laryngeal  disease. 

Where  there  is  stricture  of  the  cesophagus,  feeding  by  the 
(esophageal  tube  may  be  employed ;  the  irritation,  however,  of 
such  an  instrument  is  but  too  apt  to  increase  the  evil,  and  this 
method  of  nourishment  should  be  reserved  for  those  cases  in 
which  there  is  fistulous  communication  between  the  larynx  and 


There  are  few  cases  in  which  raw-egg  feeding  could  not  be 
pursued,  to  which  may  be  superadded  one  or  two  daily  nutrient 
enemata  per  rectum, 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

EXUDATIVE    OK    MEMBRANOUS    IITFLAMUATION   OF   THE 
LABYNX. 

IDIOPATHIC  AND    TRAUMATIC. 
Synokvms,  —  Membranous     larj-ngitis ;       Croupous     laryngitis ; 
Cynanchea  trachealis  ;  Croup. 

Although  hitherto  I  have  carefully  avoided  the  temptation  to 
indulge  in  dogmatic  definitions  of  each  separate  disease  as  it  came 
under  consideration,  it  is  necessary  to  say  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter  that  by  the  term  croup  I  mean  a  pseudo-membranous 
inflammation  of  the  air-passages  of  an  essentially  non-infectious 
and  non-contagious  nature,  which  exhibits  local  rather  than  con- 
stiiutional  symptoms.  The  local  signs  are,  to  some  extent, 
identical  with  the  surface  manifestations  of  diphtheria.  Their 
effect  on  the  constitutional  state  is  altogether  distinct  and 
different. 

It  may  be  considered  heterodox  in  the  present  day  to  express 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  non-specific  exudative  inflammation 
of  the  larj-nx  ;  the  opinion  is  nevertheless  still  held — -and,  as  I 
venture  to  think,  correctly^by  many  able  practitioners.  Few 
authors  of  systematic  treatises  on  medicine  omit  its  considera- 
tion; and  'Aitken  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  sentiment  of 
many  doctors  of  great  practical  experience,  but  who  may  never 
have  written  a  line  on  the  subject,  when  he  says  that  '  anyone 
who  has  seen  much  of  croup  in  children  can  have  no  difficulty 
in  recognising  it  as  a  disease  very  different  from  diphtheria  in 
its  attack,  its  course,  and  its  results.'  Aitken  is  supported  in 
this  view  by  such  eminent  authorities  of  the  older  school  of 
[  modern  authors  as  "Watson  (earlier  editions),  "Niemeyer, 
*Burrows,  and  ^Tanner,  and  by  others  more  recent  but  equally 
distinguished — to  wit,  "Broadbent,  '  Roberts,  '^Wilks,  and  ^Hilton 
Fagge.  The  last-named  author  draws  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance that  both '"  Home  and  "  Cheyne,  two  of  the  earliest  writers  on 
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croup,  '  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  disease 
which  they  described  was  liable  to  be  confounded  with  one  which 
affected  the  larynx  secondarily,  havin;;;  its  original  seat  in  the 
fauces ;'  and  he  goes  on  to  say:  '  Probably  each  of  these  observers 
had  better  opportunities  of  studying  the  relations  of  the  two 
diseases  than  any  London  physician  in  the  present  day,  and  I 
think  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  if  they  should  prove  to  have  been 
wrong  in  regarding  them  as  distinct,  the  progress  of  medical 
science  will,  in  this  instance,  lead  to  a  result  directly  opposite  to 
that  which  it  is  bringing  about  in  all  other  cases ;  for,  in  regard  to 
every  other  group  of  diseases,  the  more  our  knowledge  advances 
the  more  are  distinctions  and  divisions  multiplied.'  For  myself, 
1  can  say  that  the  memory  will  never  be  effaced  of  the  cases  I 
saw  of  true  croup  when  a  pupil  in  the  country  between  the  years 
1857  and  1859,  a  time  when  diphtheria  was  very  rife,  and  when 
medical  attention  was  being  very  urgently  drawn  to  it  and  to  the 
distinctions  between  the  two  diseases. 

Leaving,  for  the  moment,  consideration  of  so-called  idiopathic 
croup,  we  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  false  membranes 
of  essentially  the  same  macroscopic  and  microscopic  character  as 
those  of  septic  (diphtheritic)  origin  can  be  produced  on  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  buccal  cavity  and  air-passages  b)'  every  kind 
of  traumatism,  as,  for  example,  irritant  poisons,  solid,  fluid  or 
gaseous,  scalding  water,  scorching  heat,  chemical  or  galvano- 
caustics,  or  even  strong  eau  de  Cologne.  ^-Oertel  performed  the 
experiment  of  dropping  a  few  mimins  of  liquor  ammonia  into  the 
trachea  of  seventeen  animals,  and  succeeded,  Jn  every  instance,  in 
generating  an  artificial  croup.  Between  these  two  extreme  classes 
of  exudative  or  membranous  laryngitis — the  one  purely  local  in 
origin  and  effect,  the  second  entirely  constitutional — we  have  two 
other  varieties  :  the  first,  which  we  call  croup,  a  simple  exudative 
inflammation,  varying  in  the  extent  and  consistence  of  the  exuda- 
tion according  to  the  intensity  of  the  factor,  which  is  principally 
atmospheric;  the  second,  a  form  of  inflammation  which  may  be 
mucous,  submucous,  or  membranous,  according  to  age  and  to  the 
intensity  of  the  factor,  which  last  is  not  so  septic  as  is  that  of  diph- 
theria, so  purely  local  as  in  the  case  of  traumatism,  nor  dependent 
so  entirely  on  hygienic  conditions  as  in  croup.  We  allude  to  the 
inflammations  of  the  larj-nx  which  take  place  as  secondary  results 
of  some  of  the  exanthemata,  of  typhus  and  typhoid,  and  of 
erysipelas.  All  of  these  three  classes  of  membranous  inflamma- 
tions are  mainly  distinguished  from  diphtheria  by  the  conspicuous 
absence  of  certain  grave  constitutional  symptoms  and  sequelae. 
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"These  and  other  questions  of  differential  diagnosis  will  pre- 
fe^'^Iy  be  discussed  in  our  remarks  on  diphtheria,  and  we  will  at 
ox^c^e  proceed   to  the   consideration  of  that   affection   which   is 
ex^dinarily  and  tersely  designated  as  true  croup,  or,  since  that  term 
is  lield  by  many  to  be  misleading  and  incomplete,  of  simple  exuda- 
fi'ae  laryngitis.     We  prefer  the  term  exudative  to  membranous, 
for,  although  in  an  extreme  case  of  croup,  the  formation  of  false 
Hiembrane   constitutes   one  of  its   most   serious  manifestations, 
there  are  other  varieties  of  laryngitis  in  children  less  severe  in 
their   objective    evidences,    but    presenting    exactly    the    same 
fonctional  symptoms  and  hardly  less  perilous  to  existence.     Thus 
almost  all  authors  agree  with  Aitken  to  have  two  forms  of  croup — 
the  mucous  and  the  fibrinous  ;  and  ^^  Cohen  goes  so  far  as  to  sub- 
divide the  disease  into  three  varieties — the  catarrhal^  membranous^ 
and  suppurative.    These  subdivisions  are  of  importance,  in  so  far 
as  they  emphasize  the  view  that  the  disease  is  one  of  simple  and 
not  specific  character.     In  a  measure  also  they  may  be  said  to  in- 
fluence prognosis.   Fagge  considers  two  kinds  of  croup,  one  which 
^^    somewhat    unfortunately  denominates   the  spurious — without 
^*udation — but  which  he  carefully  distinguishes  from  laryngismus 
stridulus;  the  second,  membranous.     He  appears  to  consider  the 
™st   merely  as  a  milder  form  of  the  second,  and  differentiated 
P^ncipally  by  the  absence  of  exudation.     His  opinion  on  this 
point,  therefore,  is  in  accordance  with  that  of  Aitken. 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  essentially  one  of  childhood,  and  is 
^^Idom  observed  before  the  first  year  of  life,  or  after  the  period  of 
™st  dentition.  We  have  repeatedly  stated  a  belief  that  anatomical 
differences  in  the  structure  of  the  mucous  membrane  account 
*^ainly  for  the  greater  frequency  of  exudative,  and  for  the  rarity 
^f  submucous,  inflammations  in  children  as  compared  with  adults 
(see  pages  258  and  281).  Holding  this  view,  we  need  say  no  more 
^  to  the  causes  of  membranous  laryngitis  than  that  they  are  for 
^^  most  part  the  same  as  those  of  acute  laryngeal  oedema. 

^Ve  find,  for  example,  that  exposure  to  keen  northerly  or  north- 
^^'terly  winds,  and  a  surface-chill,  are  pretty  generally  assigned 
^  '^he  origin  of  croup.  There  is  undoubtedly  also  a  constitutional 
^^^^,  by  no  means  accurately  determined,  which  appears  to  pre- 
^'^I>ose  certain  families,  and  certain  members  of  a  family,  to  this 
*^^*Ti  of  inflammation.  Children  liable  to  croup  for  the  most  part 
sufrer  during  dentition,  and  have  a  tendency  to  rachitis  and  intes- 
tiu^l  irritation ;  they  are  also  subject  to  influenza,  to  bronchitis, 
*^d  to  pneumonia,  as  well  as  to  catarrhal  and  inflammatory  affec- 
UOns  of  the  respiratory  organs  generally,  and  they  are  readily 
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susceptible  to  be  attacked  during  epidemics,  such  as  measies  or 
whooping-cough.  Seeing  how  strong  a  predisponent  to  bronchitis 
is  mouth-breathing,  it  is  quite  bkely  that  the  presence  of  adenoid 
growths  in  the  vault  of  the  pharynx  which  obstruct  free  nasal  re- 
spiration, would,  if  searched  for,  be  found  in  many  victims  to  croup. 
Not  only  is  the  mucous  membrane  very  sensitive,  but  there  is  an 
unusually  delicate  character  of  the  skin,  the  epidermis  of  which  is 
abnormally  thin,  so  that  the  superficial  veins  of  the  face,  trunk, 
and  limbs  are  much  plainer  observed  than  in  others  not  so  con- 
stituted. Boys  are  said  to  suffer  more  than  girls:  but  the  accuracy 
of  the  statement  is  tjuestionable.  There  is,  however,  no  such 
doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  influence  of  heredity.  The  assertion 
that  robust  children  are  more  liable  to  croup  than  delicate 
applies  with  more  accuracy  to  the  false  or  spasmodic  form  than 
to  the  inflammatory.  Niemeyer  has  found  that  children  liable  to 
be  attacked  have  a  tendency  to  moist  eruptions,  or  to  acute  hydro- 
cephalus; and  'it  would  appear  that  croup  not  unfrequently 
begins  very  soon  after  the  disappearance  of  a  moist  eruption  on 
the  head  or  face." 

Croup  is  said  to  be  epidemic  or  endemic ;  hut  such  a  circum- 
stance is  doubtful,  and,  since  all  evidence  goes  to  show  that  croup 
is  not  contagious,  an  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  more  than 
one  case  in  a  house  or  a  district  is  always  to  be  afforded  by  the 
existence  of  simultaneous  climatic,  atmospheric,  and  constitutional 
causes.  The  affection  is  more  common  in  the  country  than  in 
towns,  which  fact  may  be  probably  explained  by  the  circumstance 
that  atmospheric  and  other  climatic  causes  are  less  neutralized 
in  the  distantly  separated  dwellings  of  rural  districts  than  where 
many  buildings  are  gathered  together. 

Pathology. — The  morbid  process  of  exudative  laryngitis  has 
been  already  considered  in  its  etiology.  It  only  remains  to  say  a 
few  words  as  to  its  histological  features. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  seen  to  be  always  more  or  less 
hypera;mic,  whether  in  the  simple  catarrhal  or  in  the  exudative 
variety;  and  if  this  condition  is  not  universally  witnessed  on. 
autopsy,  the  circumstance,  as  Niemeyer  has  shown,  is  principally 
'  due  to  the  richness  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  in  elastic 
fibres,  which  remaining  extended  by  the  blood  contained  in  the 
vessels  during  life,  after  death  contract  and  expel  the  contents  of 
the  capillaries." 

The  exudation,  when  present,  is  usually  composed  of  two  layers, 
a  superficial  and  a  deep  ;  the  former  consists  of  the  thickened 
original  epithelium  layer,  whose  cells  have  undergone  proliferation 
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arid  mucoid  degeneration ,  in  fact  so-called  catarrhal  changes ;  the 
deeper  layer  is  seen  under  the  microscope  to  be  composed  of 
at  number  of  strata  of  fibrinous  or  membranous  material  often 
enclosing  leucocytes.  In  some  circumstances  the  exudation  is 
pultaceous,  instead  of  being  fibrinous  or  membranous.  In  these 
less  advanced  patches,  therefore,  the  morbid  appearances  are 
mostly  superficial  to  the  basement  membrane,  which  is  superim- 
posed on  a  merely  hyperaemic  submucous  tissue.  When  only  the 
superficial  layer  is  present,  we  have  the  catarrhal  variety,  while  the 
deeper  exudation  layer  is  indicative  of  the  fibrinous  kind.  In  the 
more  rare  and  graver  cases,  the  so-called  suppurative  variety,  the 
ucous  tissue  in  addition  is  swollen ;  its  meshes  are  filled  with 
nous  coagulated  matter  and  leucocytes ;  and  in  time  the  vessels 
ome  blocked ;  circumferential  necrosis  takes  place,  with  the 
that  the  sequestrum  or  '  false  membrane '  is  thrown  off.  As 
^^''ill  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter,  the  whole  process  differs  in  no 
^ss^ntial  feature,  anatomical  or  microscopic,  from  what  takes  place 
"'^  diphtheria;  but  it  may  be  noted  that  the  membrane  of  croup 
ot  capable  of  reproducing  the  disease  by  inoculation,  as  has 
til  proved  to  occur  on  similar  experiment,  with  diphtheritic 
mbrane.  Allusion  may  here  be  made  also  to  the  question  of 
**^icrTococci  in  the  membrane  of  true  croup.  The  subject  is  dis- 
at  greater  length  in  considering  the  pathology  of  diphtheria, 
no  more  can  now  be  said  than  that  they  are  less  frequently 
nd,  and  in  fewer  numbers,  in  croup  than  in  diphtheria,  and  in 
^^^  larjnx  than  in  the  fauces.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have 
ill  witnessed,  at  an  early  period,  on  false  membrane  produced 
iiicially  by  the  caustic  action  of  liquor  ammoniae. 
YMPTOMS :  A.  Functional. — Although,  as  a  rule,  some  pre- 
^^>xiition  is  given  in  the  shape  of  slight  fever,  corj'za,  and  other 
5*S^ris  of  a  common  cold,  change  of  voice  is  often  the  first  charac- 
^^^istic  symptom  of  croup,  and  it  may  precede  those  of  a  more 
*^^ming  nature.  Beginning  as  a  simple  catarrhal  hoarseness,  it 
^5  Soon  observed  to  assume  a  metallic  timbre  and  to  be  raised  in 
P^t.ch.     In  the  later  stages  it  becomes  completely  suppressed. 

Embarrassment  of  respiration  is  at  once  the  most  serious  and 
distinctive  evidence  of  croup.  Sometimes  two  or  three  days — 
futre  often  only  a  few  hours — after  the  first  warning  of  any  disorder 
of  the  health,  the  little  patient  will  be  awoke  from  sleep  near  to 
midnight  with  an  attack  of  paroxysmal  dyspnoea  of  the  most 
painful  and  alarming  character.  Amongst  the  first  causes  of 
respiratory  distress  is  the  impediment  to  entrance  of  air,  this 
being  in  the  early  stages  due  to  pure  spasm  of  the  lar}'ngeal  and 
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tracheal  muscles,  voluntary  and  involuntary ;  later,  it  may  be 
caused  by  mechanical  obstruction  from  the  presence  of  false 
membrane.  As  a  result  of  this  impediment  the  inspiration  is 
markedly  prolonged  and  consequently  of  diminished  frequency. 
Each  inspiration  is  attended  by  a  peculiar  stridor  which  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the  disease. 
This  stridor  has  been  variously  described  as  high-pitched,  piping, 
shrill,  metallic,  sibilant,  and  wheeling.  It  is  also  generally 
hkened  to  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  and  it  is  from  this  resemblance 
that  the  disease  derives  its  appellation  of  '  croup,'  the  word  being 
applied  also  in  its  adjectival  qualification  to  symptoms  of  cough 
and  respiration  when  partaking  of  this  character,  though  occur- 
ring in  connection  with  diseases  of  a  quite  different  nature.  An 
anatomical  peculiarity  of  the  dyspncea  is  the  indrawing  of  all  the 
muscles,  both  supra-  and  sub-sternal,  as  also  of  the  epigastrium, 
the  false  ribs,  and  even  the  lower  portion  of  the  breast-bone  itself 
—of  those  parts,  in  fact,  which  would  generally  be  distended  in 
hedthy  inspiration.  It  is  useful  to  note  that  in  rickety  children 
the  diagnostic  importance  of  these  phenomena  may  easily  be 
exaggerated. 

All  these  respiratory  muscles  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  regular 
as  well  as  auxiliary,  are  observed  during  the  spasm  to  work  pain- 
fully; the  nostrils  are  dilated,  and  the  whole  expression  and 
movements  of  the  face  and  limbs  give  evidence  of  a  laborious 
struggle  for  breath.  The  complexion  becomes  turgid,  and  even 
livid,  and  death  from  apncea  appears  imminent,  and  may  even 
occur.  In  happier  circumstances  the  paroxysm  may  be  some- 
what modified,  to  again  quickly  recur,  so  that  it  may  last  alto- 
gether for  an  hour  or  more.  As  the  spasm  passes  off  the  little 
sufferer  will  fall  back  exhausted,  or  subside  into  a  restless  sleep, 
from  which  he  will  again  be  aroused,  it  may  be,  in  a  few  minutes, 
or — in  the  earlier  stages,  during  the  day,  and  on  subsidence  of  the 
disease — at  intervals  which  extend  to  several  hours.  In  all  cases 
the  attacks  are  both  more  frequent  and  more  serious  during  the 
night  than  in  the  day  :  diminution  in  the  periods  of  remission  is 
an  unfailing  evidence  that  the  disease  is  progressing  unfavourably. 

Accompanying,  and  often  preceding,  distress  of  breathing  is 
the  symptom  of  cough,  also  one  of  a  most  distinctive  character. 
It  has  a  high-pitched,  metallic,  and  ringing  sound,  generally 
denominated  '  brassy  '  or  '  laryngeal,"  and  once  heard  is  speedily 
recognised  even  by  the  non-medical  ear.  This  noisy  character  is, 
however,  gradually  muffled,  and  may  be  completely  suppressed 
with  advance  of  the  malady,  so  that,  as  Cohen  says,  'the  child  will 
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be  seen  to  cough  without  making  noise  enough  to  attract  attention.' 
The  congh  is  unproductive  of  expectoration  in  the  early  stages  of 
any  case,  except  of  scanty  mucus  of  glairy  viscidity,  and  also  at  a 
later  period,  when  the  disease  is  not  progressing  towards  recovery; 
but  where,  as  in  favourable  circumstances,  the  membrane  is 
thrown  off,  large  flakes  or  even  complete  casts  of  portions  of  the 
air-passages  will  be  expectorated,  and  the  metaUic  sound  of  the 

» cough  will  become  changed  to  the  moist  tone  of  a  remitting 
laryngitis  or  bronchitis. 
Difficulty  in  deglutition  is  not  a  frequent,  or  by  any  means 
B  marked  symptom,  but  the  throat  is  naturally  very  sore,  and  the 
pet  of  swallowing  is  therefore  somewhat  painful. 
t  There  is,  moreover,  very  distinct  tenderness  of  the  throat  on 
even  slight  external  palpation  of  the  larynx  and  trachea.  The 
fact  that  the  child  during  an  attack  frequently  clutches  at  the 
throat  might  appear  to  indicate  existence  of  actual  pain.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  this  act  is  rather  suggestive  of  an  effort 
to  dislodge  the  source  of  impediment  to  breathing,  for  very  young 
children  will  often  be  seen  to  thrust  their  fingers  far  in  their 
mouth,  as  if  for  that  purpose ;  and  others  may  be  witnessed 
endeavouring  to  promote  vomiting  by  tickling  the  back  of  their 
throat. 

B.  Physical. — A  laryngoscopic  examination  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  matter  in  the  case  of  an  infant  or  very  young  child  attacked 
seriously  with  croup ;  but  if  it  can  be  made,  the  diagnosis,  which 
has  in  all  probability  been  already  formed  by  observance  of  the 
functional  symptoms,  will  be  strengthened. 

The  normal  colour  of  the  larynx  will  be  seen  to  be  intensiiied  by 

»  inflammation ;  the  form  of  the  glottic  chink  may  be  narrowed  by 
swelling,  and  by  the  presence  of  false  membrane  of  a  white 
pellucid  appearance  ;  but  failure  to  discover  false  membrane  in 
the  larynx  by  no  means  imphes  that  there  is  not  exudation  in  the 
infra-glottic  region. 

Mobility  of  the  laryngeal  respiratory  muscles  may  be  impaired 
independently  of  the  spasm. 

The  fauces,  tonsils,  and  pharynx  will  also  be  uniformly  inflamed 

•  in  varying  degree,  and,  rarely,  membrane  may  be  seen  on  their 
surface.  This  may  be  due  to  temporary  lodgment  of  a  piece 
;coughed  up  from  the  lower  passages.  An  actual  exudation  in 
this  region,  either  anterior  or  subsequent  to  laryngeal  symptoms, 
would  indicate,  to  my  mind,  the  probability  that  the  case  was 
one  of  diphtheria.  This  point  is,  however,  not  conceded  by 
^^—  Fagge,  who  will  only  'admit  that  in  very  rare  cases  a  diphtheria 
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may  begin  in,  and  remain  limited  to,  the  air-passages ;  but  be 
thinks  it  very  much  more  often  happens  that  a  non-specific 
membranous  croup  extends  to  the  tonsils  and  palate.' 

Whenever  membrane  is  expelled,  the  surface  of  the  epithelium 
whence  it  is  shed  is  denuded  ;  and  as  diphtheria  may  be  developed 
on  an  abraded  skin,  so  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  certain  circum- 
stances the  same  may  take  place  as  a  secondary  development  in 
a  case  of  croup.  Indeed,  the  almost  invariable  pre-existence 
of  a  high  grade  of  hyperaemia  in  diphtheria  has  led  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  not  a  few  cases  of  this  disease  originate  by  septic  causes 
superposed  on  a  simple  catarrh. 

Where  examination  of  the  throat  is  not  possible,  the  presence 
in  the  expectoration  of  exuded  flakes  and  casts  will  be  the  chief 
physical  sign  on  which  dependence  can  be  placed. 

C.  Miscellaneous  symptoms  of  croup  are  important  and 
distinctive.  The  pulse,  at  first  quick  and  full,  becomes  strong 
and  bounding.  The  temperature,  though  high  (102*  to  104°  F.),  is 
not  subject  to  the  frequent  variations  of  diphtheria,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  abate  as  exudation  is  poured  out.  Thirst  is  a  promi- 
nent symptom,  and  the  patient  is  irritable,  restless,  and  anxious. 
Albumen  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  urine,  and  when  present 
has  no  more  significance  than  as  an  indication  of  the  temporarj' 
increase  of  blood -pressure  in  the  renal  capillaries,  often  associated 
with  pulmonary  complications.  There  is  never  any  evidence  of 
nephritis ;  recovery  is  not  retarded  by  such  sequela  as  paralyse  ; 
the  glands  of  the  neck  are  not,  as  a  rule,  enlarged  or  painful. 

Diagnosis. — Postponing  consideration  of  the  differences  be- 
tween croup  and  diphtheria  until  after  description  of  the  latter 
disease,  it  is  difficult  to  see  with  what  other  affection  it  can  be 
confounded.  The  history  of  the  attack,  the  absence  of  fever  and 
cough,  and  the  complete  remission  of  all  symptoms  between  the 
attacks  which  distinguish  laryngismus  stridulus,  or  false  croup,  are 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  graver  from  being  mistaken  for  the  milder 
malady. 

With  regard  to  the  analogy  between  infantile  croup  and  adult 
laryngitis,  Aitken  says  that  the  latter  *  is  marked  by  the  same 
difficulty  of  breathing,  the  same  constriction  of  the  throat,  the 
same  paroxysmal  attack,  and  by  the  same  exemption  from  any 
severe  constitutional  affection.' 

Prognosis,  Course,  and  Termination. — Even  mild  attacks 
of  croup  should  give  cause  for  anxiety,  for  neglect  of  a  simple 
case  has  frequently  been  followed  by  aggravation  of  the  malady, 
and  by  a  suddenly  fatal  termination. 
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ortality  from  membranous  laryngitis  in  the  child  is  very  great, 
and    it  is  generally  agreed  that  as  many  as  50 — Fagge  says  60  to 
-per  cent,  of  those  attacked  succumb ;  while  as  many  as  8  per 


o^nt.  of  all  deaths  between  the  ages  of  two  and  seven  years  are 
s^sited  by  some  authors  to  be  due  to  this  disease.  Age  is  an 
in^portant  element  in  prognosis;  the  older  the  child  the  more 
fsELvourable  is  the  chance  of  its  recovery.  The  greatly  diminished 
number  of  cases  of  croup  in  more  modern  returns  illustrates,  in 
larked  manner,  the  hold  that  the  doctrine  of  identity  of  it 
diphtheria  has  taken  in  the  profession.  Nor  could  it  be 
o^li^rwise,  since  so  many  teachers  in  schools  are  of  that  opinion. 

country  practitioners,  however,  the  contrary  view  is  firmly 
It  is,  of  course,  very  probable  that  before  any  attempt  was 
to  separate  the  idiopathic  and  the  septic  forms  of  exudative 
[itis  many  cases  of  death  from  laryngo-tracheal  diphtheria 
recorded  as  croup.     In  the  present  day  it  is  equally  likely 
^Hsi.^  a  mistake  is  made  in  the  contrary'  direction. 

I XI  the  course  of  the  disease  towards  restoration  to  health 
separation  of-  the  membrane  takes  place,  followed  by  free 
:ous  expectoration  and  diminution  in  the  severity  and  stridulous 
of  the  cough  and  respiration.  In  milder  cases  there 
_  be  no  objective  evidence  of  membrane  at  all,  the  exudation 
"^-Aring  either  not  arrived  at  the  stage  of  fibrinous  deposit,  or 
'^^^'v^ng  become  pultaceous  before  release. 

The  duration  of  a  case  in  its  acute  form  is  from  four  to  ten 
r"s ;  complete  recovery  being  delayed  to  a  month  or  five  weeks ; 
in  some  instances  being  followed  by  one  or  more  relapses, 
"^^en  the  disease  takes  an  unfavourable  course,  the  paroxysms 
:ome  more  frequent  and  almost  unremitting;  the  cough,  although 
toir^eless,  is  more  distressful ;  the  pulse-beats  are  more  rapid,  the 
"t'k:le  patient  is  more  restless,  and  the  extremities  become  cold ; 
finally  they,  as  well  as  the  countenance,  become  cyanotic. 

'The  fatal  issue  may  occur  in  any  of  the  following  ways :  by 

^POoea,  or  by  convulsions  during  a  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea ;  by 

^^phyxia    through    actual    blocking    of  the    air -passages    with 

tnembrane,  or  by  carbonic  acid  poisoning ;  by  deposit  of  fibrin  in 

the  heart ;  by  exhaustion  and  coma ;  and  finally  by  secondary 

\ung-complications.    The  date  of  a  fatal  termination  is  seldom 

extended  beyond  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  unless  tracheotomy  has 

been  performed,  in  which  case,  even  if  life  be  not  saved,  death 

may  be  somewhat  delayed. 

Regarding  the  convulsive  nature  of  the  paroxysms,  ^*Ferriar 
has  reported  a  case  in  which  the  struggle  was  so  violent  that 
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after  death  the  corpse,  in  a  ^eat  measure,  rested  on  the  occiput 
and  on  the  heels. 

Treatment  of  croup  requires  to  be  pursued  with  energy  and 
discretion  from  the  first.  Probably  few  practitioners  now  employ 
bleeding  followed  by  blisters,  and  administration  of  mercury  to  the 
extent  of  three  or  four  grains  of  calomel  with  antimony  every  few 
hours,  or  active  mercurial  inunction ;  yet  such  was  the  teaching  in 
quite  recent  times.  Of  general  measures  of  traditional  repute 
there  is,  however,  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  an  emetic  given  at 
the  first  onset  of  an  attack,  and  it  is  indicated  on  the  following 
grounds :  i.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  irritation  of  the 
gastric  portion  of  the  vagus  may  play  some  part  in  predisposing 
to  true  croup  as  it  does  to  false.  2.  An  emetic  not  only  relieves 
a  possibly  overloaded  stomach,  but  it  also  favours  a  prompt  alvine 
evacuation,  diaphoresis,  diuresis,  and  a  diminution  of  the  febrile 
state  generally.  3.  Should  membrane  be  formed  in  the  trachea 
or  bronchi,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  be/ore  the  manifestation 
of  laryngeal  symptoms,  an  emetic  may  possibly  favour  its  ex- 
pectoration. The  best  form  of  emetic  is  ipecacuanha,  with  a 
small  portion  of  tartar  emetic^say  five  grains  of  the  former  with 
a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  latter  to  a  child  from  two  to  five  years 
of  age,  moderating  the  dose  according  to  circumstances.  By 
some  the  hypodermic  administration  of  apomorphia  may  be  con- 
sidered preferable ;  the  dose  for  a  child  of  from  two  to  seven 
years  old  is  one-twentieth  to  one-tenth  of  a  grain;  the  solution 
must  be  made  fresh. 

Emetics  are  not  to  be  repeated  continuously,  as  is,  by  many, 
recommended,  but  may  be  administered  with  advantage  in  later 
stages  where  evidence  of  false  membrane  is  unmistakable,  but 
where  its  elimination  is  difficult.  For  this  purpose  sulphate  of 
copper  is  preferred  to  ipecacuanha  by  Niemeyer,  who  recom- 
mends two  to  five  grains  to  be  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water,  of 
which  a  teaspoonful  is  given  every  ten  minutes  until  emesis  is 
produced.  Personally,  I  should  be  afraid  to  give  this  remedy  to 
young  children,  for  fear  of  inducing  enteritis ;  I  would  also  caution 
against  repeating  emetics  in  cases  where  reflex  action  has  become 
enfeebled,  lest  on  recoverj- — say  after  tracheotomy — the  reaction 
be  attended  by  dangerous  and  even  fatal  consequences. 

If  the  pulse  continues  full,  and  the  paro.\ysms  are  not  reduced, 
I  would  prescribe  half  or  one  grain  doses  of  calomel  with  two  of 
James's  powder  and   half  a  grain  of  Dover's  every  one  or  two 
hours  for  four  to  six  doses. 
.    From  experience  of  pilocarpine  in  other  diseases  it  is  probable 
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that  hypodermic  injection  of  a  solution  of  this  drug  in  doses  of 
one-twelfth  of  a  grain  might  be  of  sen'ice.  Aconite  in  quarter  or 
half  minim  doses  every  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  till  the  tempera- 
ture is  reduced  and  the  heart's  action  lowered,  is  also  valuable  in 
early  stages. 

Beyond  giving  barley-water  as  the  principal  beverage  (in  which 
may  be  dissolved  bromide  of  sodium  or  ammonium),  or  warm 
milk  with  lime-water,  I  would  advise  no  other  internal  remedy. 
Dundas  Grant  reports  to  me  that  an  old  practitioner,  with  whom 
he  was  long  associated,  treated  croup  with  great  success  on  the 
following  routine :  A  grain  of  calomel  every  four  or  six  hours, 
and  a  mixture  containing  3  to  5  minims  of  ipecacuanha  wine  and 
3  to  5  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  every  two  hours. 

Locally,  hot  poultices,  stupes,  and  sponges  are  still  in  vogue; 
but  I  prefer  the  application  of  continuous  cold  externally  by  the 
Leiter  coil,  already  so  frequently  advocated.  This  application 
does  not  allow  cold  moisture  to  drip  down  the  neck  and  chest, 
nor  does  it  damp  the  night-dress  and  sheets  as  do  cold  cloths,  or 
ice  bladders.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  as  easily  retained  as 
a  f»oultice  or  sponge,  and  in  the  more  recent  form  of  its  inventor 
is  of  no  great  weight.  Whether  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
inflammation,  of  modifying  the  spasm,  or  of  favouring  rapid 
separation  of  the  membrane,  application  of  continuous  dry  cold 
is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  moist  heat,  which  is  almost  always 
followed  by  chill ;  and  should  warm  applications  be  preferred  to 
cold,  they  can  equally  well  be  applied  by  the  coil. 

There  is  a  general  consensus  in  favour  of  an  atmosphere  hyper- 
saturated  with  steam  ;  but  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  treat- 
lent  is  often  carried  to  excess. 

The  bed  should  be  curtained,  and  vapour  brought  near  it  by 

iJneans  of  a  steam-kettle,  but  the  croup  tented-bed,  which  gives 

the  little  patient  a  continuous  vapour  bath,  is  as  unnecessary  as 

it  is  depressing.     If  vapour  is  required  to  be  brought  nearer  to 

the   child's   mouth,   that   purpose    is   best   effected   by  a  steam 

draught  inhaler  with  plain  water,  or  with  benzoin  and  chloroform 

^■(Form.  30).     Such  an  inhalation  may  be  frequently  repeated. 

Nor  do  I  prescribe  applications  of  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver, 

strongly  recommended  by  Niemeyer,  or  of  other  mineral ;  for 

inch  applications,  however  mild,  especially  the  first-named,  are 

:ovocative,  not  only  of  spasm,  but  of  coagulation  of  the  ordinary 

retions   of  the   mucous   membrane.      The  use  of  the   croup 

ish  is  also  to  be  carefully  avoided,  unless  the  practitioner  is 

[ite  prepared  to  perform  tracheotomy  immediately  afterwards,  for  the 
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forcible  disturbance  of  membrane  is  very  apt  to  block  up  the 
narrow  glottic  chink,  and  so  to  lead  to  serious  and  even  fatal 

suffocaticn,  and  this  quite  apart  from  the  dangers  of  spasm.  The 
same  caution  is  to  be  observed  in  relation  to  attempts  at  '  intuba- 
tion,' which  is  elsewhere  considered  at  greater  length.  Cohen 
advocates  lime-water  spray  inhalations  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
solving the  membrane ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  ever 
reach  the  seat  of  exudation  until  it  has  extended  upwards  into 
the  larynx,  whereas  we  know  that  in  many  cases  the  supra- 
glottic  region,  although  the  scat  of  intense  inflammation,  may 
give  no  evidence  at  all  of  the  presence  of  membrane.  Applica- 
tions of  cocaine  by  spray  or  brush  would  also,  in  all  probabiUty, 
fail  to  reach  the  seat  of  disease  independently  of  the  difficulty  of 
their  administration  ;  but  hypodermic  injection  of  very  small 
doses — say  nUj-  to  n|_v.  of  a  4  per  cent,  solution — in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  larynx  would,  by  analogy,  be  of  double  service 
in  allaying  the  spasm  and  in  slowing  the  pulse. 

Operative  measures  consist  mainly  in  performance  of  tracheo- 
tomy, and  in  subsequent  attempts  to  clear  the  air-passages  of 
membrane  below  the  tracheal  opening.  These  points  will  be 
better  considered  in  detail  at  the  end  of  the  next  chapter  in 
relation  to  diphtheria,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  the 
procedure  to  be  successful  must  be  adopted  early.  It  only 
remains  to  say  a  few  words  regarding 

Hygienic  and  prophylactic  treatment.  Having  seen  how 
powerful  is  the  noxious  influence  of  cold  as  an  etiological  factor 
of  croup,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken 
during  the  convalescence  of  a  child  subjected  to  an  attack,  as  to 
a  properly  warm  atmosphere  of  his  sleeping  and  living  rooms, 
protection  from  draughts,  equable  distribution  of  clothing,  and 
from  exposure  by  outdoor  exercise  to  the  unfavourable  influences 
of  inclement  weather ;  and  these  hints  apply  equally  to  the  in- 
surance of  immunity  from  recurrence,  and  as  prophylactic  in  the 
case  of  those  children  who  may  be  predisposed  to  croup.  Atten- 
tion should  also  be  directed  to  correction  of  any  of  the  con- 
stitutional diatheses  to  which  we  have  referred  as  offering  a 
tendency  to  croupous  inflammations,  and  suitable  treatment 
should  be  adopted  for  the  eradication  of  adenoid  growths,  or  any 
other  local  condition  of  the  throat  favouring  catarrh. 
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TRAUMATIC  CROUP. 

This  condition  does  not  require  lengthy  consideration.    We  have 
atlready,  at  p.  302,  alluded  to  the  nature  of  the  injuries  and  poisons 
^Arliich  will  induce  membranous  exudation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
of  the  air-passages.   Such  a  condition  is  generally  seen  in  the 
of  children,  whereas  similar  causes  will,  in  the  adult,  be  more 
uently  followed  by  submucous  infiltration  and  acute  oedema. 
The  SYMPTOMS  are  in  no  way  different  from  those  of  idiopathic 
czx>iip,  except  that  general  pain  in  the  region  of  the  throat  and 
mx  is  naturally  greater,  and  that  the  act  of  deglutition  is 
ially  difficult  and  distressful.     Respiration  is  impeded  by  the 
of  the  false  membrane,  and  also  by  spasm  independently 
mechanical    obstruction,   for  many  fatal    cases    have    been 
in  which  no  exudation  has  been  found  below  the  level 
"the  epiglottis.     Where  the  vocal  cords  are  involved,  the  voice 
be  reduced  to  a  mere  whisper,  and  cough  will  be  frequent. 
case  which  ^*Dr.  Whitehead  Reid  has  so  carefully  recorded 
t:he  McdicO'Chirurgical  Transactions  is  one  of  great  interest  in 
particulars :  The   patient  was  a  lady,  aged  27,  who   by 
c^c^ident  received  some  eau  de  Cologne  into  her  trachea  by  her 
tril.     It   is  to  be   noted   that — i.  Membrane  was  profusely 
"v-eloped   on   the  third   day,  showing  that  traumation  of  this 
'"^ure  has  the  power  to   produce  exudation  of  equally  strong 
insistence  as  diphtheria  even  in  the  adult.     2.  In  addition  to 
foregoing  there  was   lar}'ngeal  cedema.     3.  There  were   no 
^xitlaTged  glands.    4.  On   the  fifth  day  a  perfect  *  cast '  of  the 
l^uT-ynx,  trachea,  and  upper  part  of  the  left  bronchus  was  expelled 
^Xitire,  in  one  piece,  with  immediate  and  great  relief,  her  voice 
^^t-urning  at  once.     5.  In   three  weeks   from   the   accident   she 
^o^ld  sing  again.     6.  There  was   never  any  paralysis.     7.  The 
ne  never  contained  albumen,  although  respiratory  obstruction 
distress   had   been   extreme.     8.  All   possibility  of  the   co- 
existence of  the  poison  of  scarlatina,  typhoid,  or  diphtheria  was 
"^^gatived.     9.  Neither  of  her  young  children,  who  were   con- 
^t.^ntly  with  her,  became  ill.     10.  The  microscopical  features  of 
^*^«  membrane  were  similar  to  those  of  diphtheritic  exudation. 

Prognosis. — Recovery,  from  traumatic  croup  is  rare,  and  de- 
pends on  the  age  of  the  patient,  on  the  nature  of  the  traumatism, 
^^e  extent  of  air-passages  involved,  and  last,  but  not  least,  on  the 
promptitude  with  which  active  remedial  measures  are  adopted ; 
'ailure  in  this  last  respect  not  being  by  any  means  often  the  fault 
^f  the  medical  adviser,  but  of  the  parents  who  are  loth  to  give 
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^^H            permission  for  performance  of  operative  measures  until  the  chance 
^^H            of  their  success  is  much  lessened  by  delay. 

^H                Treatment  resolves  itself  mainly  into  a  prompt  performance 
^H            of  tracheotomy  in  the  case  of  children,  and— it  may  be— in  adults 
^H            also  ;  with  external  application  of  cold,  and  the  internal  adminis- 
^H            tration  of  emulcent  and  refrigerated  drinks.     There  is  generally 
^H             great  prostration,  and  stimulants  by  enema  or  otherwise  should 
^H             therefore  be  administered  early.     In  some  cases  food  will  require 
^H             to  be  given  by  the  stomach-tube. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

DIPHTHERIA. 

(Figs.42  and  43,  Plate  V. ;  Fig.  55,  Plate  VI. ;  and  Fig.  117,  Plate  XIV.) 

I>f  contradistinction  to  our  definition  of  croup  as  an  exudative 
or  membranous  inflammation  of  the  air-passages  only,  of  non- 
infiectious  and  non-contagious  character,  by  the  term  diphtheria 
*s  understood  an  inflammation  both  of  the  pharynx  and  lar\'nx, 
^'hich  is  equally*  characterized  by  the  formation  of  exudation  of 
fe-Ise  membrane  ;  but  it  is  highly  contagious,  and  it  exerts  a  power- 
ftil    influence  on  the  constitution. 

Etiology. — Nature  of  the  Contagium. — ^  Semple  '  believes  it 

be  impossible,   with   our  present    knowledge,   to    recognise 

itheria    as   a   distinct   inflammatory   disease,'    although   the 

^^OKitrary  view  is  held  by  all   French  writers  from  *Bretonneau 

clo'^vn  to  the  present   time.     Semple   decidedly  underrates  the 

^^flammatory  phenomena,  both  local  and  constitutional,  of  the 

^flKection ;    nevertheless,   the    great   analogy  of  its    course   and 

''^stnifestations  to  the  general   specific   diseases  of  the  type  of 

^^^^^^rlet  fever  and  typhoid,   has   long  caused   diphtheria   to    be 

^^ckoned   one   of    the   specific    z^'motic    fevers    by  the   highest 

*^^ical  authorities.      Its   contagiousness  has   accordingly  been 

^>cplained  or  accounted  for  by  the  particular  theories  which  have 

*^om  time  to  time  been  in  vogue  concerning  the  nature  of  con- 

^^gion. 

Most  English  writers  hold  the  view  that  diphtheria  is  a  con- 
stitutional specific  fever  with  local  manifestations  primarily  and 
Principally  in  the  throat  and  larj'nx,  but  many  Continental  and 
Ajnerican  authorities  regard  it  as  primarily  a  local  disease  with 
secondary  manifestations. 

The  Germ  Theory. — From  the  fact  that  vegetable  organisms 
^re  undoubtedly  in  many  instances  to  be  found  in  or  on  diphtheritic 
products,  it   has   been  argued  that  bacteria   are   the  carriers  of 
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contagion,  if  they  are  not  themselves  the  cause  of  the  disease ; 
but  it  is  at  present  by  no  means  clear  what  is  the  exact  part 
played  by  the  vegetable  organisms  which  are  oftentimes  to  be 
found  on  the  false  membranes,  and  less  frequently  to  be  seen  in 
the  substance  of  the  kidneys,  in  the  blood,  and  elsewhere. 

Many  foreign  observers  have  from  time  to  time  been  reported 
to  have  found  an  organism  peculiar  to  diphtheria;  ^LofHer, 
Cornil,  and  Babes  have  recently  confirmed  the  earlier  researches 
of  *Kiebs.  *Emmerrich  has  also  discovered  specific  micrococci 
and  bacilli,  of  which  he  made  cultivations,  and  succeeded  in 
reproducing  the  disease  by  inoculations,  "Wood  and  Formad 
arrived  in  1881  at  similar  conclusions  by  a  very  careful  course  of 
experiments  during  an  epidemic  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Michigan, 
U.S.A.  We  must  not  hastily  assume,  however,  that  these 
organisms  are  either  the  invariable  cause  or  the  constant  carriers 
of  contagion;  and  it  is  probably  safer,  at  present,  to  regard 
bacteria  but  as  very  frequent  concomitants  of  the  disease.  Re- 
calling the  fact  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  that  Oertel  found 
micrococci  present  in  membrane  artificially  produced  by  the 
action  of  liquor  ammonise  very  shortly  indeed  after  its  manifesta- 
tion, it  is  furthermore  true  that  these  fungi  are  in  health  almost 
always  to  be  found  in  the  buccal  and  pharyngeal  cavities,  and 
either  they  or  their  spores  are  frequently  present  in  the  atmo- 
sphere.  That  such  bodies  should  be  capable  of  conveying  con- 
tagion after  contact  with  an  infected  surface  is  neither  anomalous 
nor  surprising ;  but  it  is  still  a  question  whether  we  are  justified 
in  crediting  bacteria  with  any  larger  share  than  this  in  the  in- 
fecting process. 

Ptomaine  Theory. — Admitting  that  the  germ  theory  is,  to  say 
the  least,  incomplete,  a  view  is  now  offered  which  may  prove  its 
complementary'.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  other  concomi- 
tants besides  bacteria  in  all  putrefying  and  necrosing  decomposi- 
tions. I  allude  to  the  formation  of  various  chemical  compounds, 
more  especially  to  the  alkaloidal  bodies  known  as  Ptomaines. 
Numbers  of  these  substances  have  been  shown  to  be  formed 
during  the  various  stages  of  the  decomposition  of  the  human 
cadaver  and  of  other  animal  matters;  they  have  also  been  found 
in  peritoneal  fluids,  pya:niic  abscesses,  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  and  in  other  processes  which  have  been  characterized 
by  putrefactive  changes  during  life.  They  are  no  doubt  present 
in  diphtheritic  membrane,  more  especially  in  sloughing  and 
necrosing  patches ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  these 
ptomaines  are  the   result  of   the  putrefactive  and  fermentative 
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changes  with  which  vegetable  organisms  are  invariably  associated. 
If  this  be  true,  the  idea  that  a  ptomaine  is  the  chemical  contagium 
which  spreads  the  disease  (through  its  presence  in  water,  milk, 
and  other  known  channels  of  contagion)  will  stand  in  a  some- 
what stronger  position  than  the  germ  or  bacteria  hypothesis.  It 
may  be  true  that  it  apparently  applies  only  to  a  certain  number  of 
cases,  but  it  will  certainly  apply  to  the  graver  and  therefore  the 
more  important  class  of  them,  especially  those  which  exhibit 
asthenia,  septicaemia,  and  paralysis — symptoms  strongly  sugges- 
tive of  slow  alkaloidal  poisoning. 

The  contagious  material  is  believed  to  be  associated  only  or 
chiefly  with  the  deposit  which  forms  in  the  throat  and  other  parts ; 
this  infects  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  nasal  and 
baccal  excretions,  and  possibly  the  breath.  Water,  milk,  or  food 
contaminated  either  by  contact  with  some  of  the  false  membrane 
itself,  or  with  some  of  the  above-named  excretions,  constitutes  a 
fertile  source  of  disseminating  the  disease ;  and  it  is  suggested 
that  the  presence  of  a  ptomaine  may  be  in  such  cases  the  essential 
element  of  contamination. 

I  was  consulted  on  Jan.  8,  1S87,  by  a  young  lady,  aged  27,  on  account  of  a  diffiailty  in 
lowing*  a  most  disagreeable  nasal  tone  of  voice,  and  defective  articulation  ;  the  last 
due,  as  she  stated,  to  inability  to  control  the  tongue,  which  felt  too  large  for  her 
fh.  These  symptoms  had  been  gradually  increasing  for  htw  years  attd  a  half.  The 
uln^ss  commenced  by  extreme  weakness,  almost  perpetual  giddiness,  which  was  so  severe 
^AAt  00  one  occasion  she  had  fallen  from  her  chair  in  a  swoon.  At  this  time  she  also 
"^iccd  that  aAer  reading  aloud  for  about  twenty  minutes,  an  incapacity  for  continuing 
from  simple  failure  of  her  voice. 

did  not  experience  any  difficulty  in  swallowing  till  six  months  after  the  voice  was 
^plicated,  when  she  felt  a  fulness  in  the  throat  on  drinking  anything  hot,  and  a  tendency 
^  finids  to  regurgitate  through  the  nostrils.  Her  trouble  had  been  gradually  getting 
•**■■»€  every  day,  until  speech  had  become  well-nigh  impossible,  and  was  often  unin- 
lelligiiji^  while  the  want  of  power  in  the  tongue  and  the  difficulty  in  swallowing  were 
**®*cribcd  as  most  trying. 

^ler  eyesight  had  been  also  much  impairetl  in  the  last  twelve  months,  particularly 

during  eating.     The  defect  consisted  in  utter  helplessness  to  keep  the  eyes  from  blinking, 

3^  incapacity,  from  the  same  cause,  to  read  at  night.     There  had  been  no  strabismus, 

tet  a  decidedly  increasing  myopia,  with  astigmatism,  which  had  not  previously  been 

noted.     la  the  past  winter  she  had  felt  great  want  of  power  in  the  fingers. 

Inspection  of  the  throat  showed  an  anaemic  and  absolutely  paralyzed  soft  palate,  com- 
Uned  with  some  amesthesia. 

She  had  dwelt  for  the  last  seven  years  in  the  same  house  in  South  Kensington,  and  had 
only  left  it  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  always  feeling  l)cnefite<l  by  the  change,  but  always 
relapsing  shortly  after  her  return  home.     She  had  now  left  this  residence  permanently. 

On  inquir>'  from  her  uncle,  a  well-known  (^.C,  with  whom  thb  young  lady  livetl,  he 
informed  me  that  at  the  same  time  as  my  patient  was  attacked  he  was  verj'  unwell 
with  a  sore  throat,  which  was  attributeil  to  blood-poisoning.  It  necessitateil  his 
Icmving  town  for  a  week  in  the  middle  of  the  Tarliamentary  session ;  but  on  his 
fCtBrn  he  worked  hard  for  three  months,  prior  to  the  long  vacation,  which  was  spent 
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nn  the  ConlinenL  In  March,  1886,  having  fell  out  of  sorts  fof  a  forinighl  nilh  nausea, 
headache,  ami  loss  ot  appetite,  he  suffered  froiii  a  double  pneumonia  and  pleurisy, 
(or  which  he  was  allcnded  by  Dr.  Douglas- rowel),  in  conjunelion  wilh  Sir  William 
Jenncr.  These  physiciars  agreed  thai  his  attack  was  due  10  blood 'poisoniog ;  but 
whether  connected  with  the  House  of  CoramoiiB,  where  be  practised,  and  which  was  then 
in  a  very  bad  condiliun,  with  his  chambers  in  Parliament  Street,  or  with,  hit  residence  in 
South  Kensinpon,  could  not,  of  course,  be  determined.  The  sanitary  circumslajices  of 
ha  house  were,  so  far  as  arrangements  were  concerned,  exceptionally  good  ;  the  drains 
(which  had  no  great  fail  to  the  main)  were  alt  trapped  outside  the  house,  and  disconnected 
with  the  sewer  ;  but  lAi  Me/ra/vlilan  nislrici  Railway,  vihich  rum  ilou  ta  thi  feanda- 
liott  ef  Ike  lieiue,  to  disf  laced  the  inaiii  drain  by  vibroHon,  that  it  vias  iitctisaty  la  relay  it 

In  the  smnlncr  of  18S5,  this  gcnllemnn's  youngest  son,  boiiie  from  school,  had  an 
attack  of  fever,  said  to  be  typhoid.     It  left  him  very  weak  for  many  months. 

There  is  here,  to  say  the  least,  fair  presumption  that  the  case 
of  this  young  lady  was  one  of  chronic  diphtheria  without  exuda- 
tion, or,  as  I  should  prefer  to  call  it,  of  ptomaine-poisoning,  with 
sequelie  equally  characteristic  of  diphtheria  and  of  the  toxic 
action  of  the  putrefactive  alkaloids. 

The  fact  that  the  son  was  attacked  with  fever  in  the  same  house 
combines  to  show  that  defective  sanitation  through  dislocation  of 
the  sewer  was  probably  the  main  cause  of  the  illness  of  these  two, 
and  may  at  least  have  contributed  to  that  of  the  uncle.  This  is 
rendered  all  the  more  probable  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
different  illnesses  were  spread  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  by 
the  history  of  relapses  on  return  of  my  patient  to  her  home. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  young  lady,  although  by  no  means 
yet  well,  exhibits  already  (February  23,  1S87)  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  every  symptom  under  treatment  by  faradism  and  . 
nervine  tonics.  In  this  statement  I  am  supported  by  her  uncle, 
who,  before  going  to  the  Bar,  practised  for  many  years  as  a 
physician. 

By  what  agency  a  medical  attendant,  or  other  person,  who, 
with  every  precaution  against  infection,  takes  the  disease  by 
merely  breathing  the  same  atmosphere  of  a  diphtheritic  patient 
for  only  a  few  minutes,  it  may  be — it  is  difficult  to  explain;  though 
doubtless  it  might  be  advanced  that  in  most  of  such  cases  the 
conveyance  of  contagion  is  more  material  than  is  often  admitted. 
These  and  many  other  isolated  cases  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
plained by  the  action  of  volatile  ptomaines,  accompanied  or  not 
by  pathogenic  germs.  Contagion  through  the  breath  is  thus 
brought  not  only  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  but  of 
probability. 

Supplementary  experiments  may  demonstrate  the  presence  of   1 
a  different  character  of  ptomaine  for  each  of  the  various  exuda- 
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tions  sometimes  associated  with  the  secondary  laryngitis  of  the 
exanthemata  and  continued  fevers. 

Inoculability. — ^'^  Trousseau  and  others  having  failed  in  certain 
experiments  made  on  themselves  and  on  rabbits,  the  inoculability 
of  diphtheria  was  at  one  time  disputed.     There  is  now,  however, 
no  doubt  that  the  disease  can  be  transmitted  by  the  application 
of  necrosing  membrane  to  mucous  or  abraded  cutaneous  surfaces. 
The  number  of  medical  victims  of  the  heroic,  but  none  the  less 
reprehensible,  practice  of  extracting  membrane  through  tracheo- 
tomy-tubes by  their  own  lips,  instead  of  applying  artificial  suction, 
IS  a  striking  testimony  to  its  direct  contagiousness.     The  failure 
of  the  experiments  of  Trousseau  and  others  just  alluded  to  can 
be   readily  explained  by  our  own  view.     First,  that  diphtheritic 
contagium  requires  a  suitable  nidus,  or  soil,  for  its  development ; 
And  secondly,  that  all  stages  of  the  exudation  are  not  equally 
active  in  their  infective  capacity. 

Oar  first  proposition  will  be  readily  conceded,  and  is  proved  in 
3.  measure  by  the  happy  miscarriage  of  Trousseau's  rash  experi- 
ments on  himself.     The  recent  investigations  of^Renshaw  con- 
firm the  second ;  for  the  fact  that  many  animals,  especially  the 
^axnivora,   can   be   infected    by   inoculation   with   a   portion   of 
diphtheritic  membrane   has   been  abundantly  proved ;   and  the 
3.uthor  just  named  has  conducted  a  series  of  highly  interesting 
experiments,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  resume :  Portions 
of  i^yish-white  membrane  were  mixed  with  the  food  of  six  cats, 
and'  in  every  case  the  disease  was  reproduced  with  the  charac- 
teristic lesions  and  symptoms.     Experiments  on  fourteen  cats, 
"^th  the  younger  yellowish-white  membrane,  and  with   greyish 
niembrane  which  had  been  soaked  in  Condy's  Fluid,  or  in  hydro- 
^J^loric  acid,  produced  only  negative  results.    This  observer  failed 
^^  reproduce  membranous  laryngitis  (true  croup)  by  this  method, 
^^periments  with   graminivorous  animals  were   not   successful. 
*  His  latter  fact   throws  light   on   the   cause   of  the   failure   of 
^^"ousseau's  experiments  on  rabbits,  though  it  is  to  be  mentioned 
^'^^t  Formad  and  Wood  succeeded  in  inoculating  rabbits  even 
^"ith  cultivated    material.     It   only   remains   to   be   added   that 
diphtheria  has  been  communicated  to  human  beings  from  hens, 
^^ves,  and  various  domestic  animals. 

Mode  of  Origin  and  Dissemination. — Diphtheria  may  arise 

either    epidemically,    endemically,    or    sporadically    and    separately. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  distinctions  depend  on  some 

ill-defined  though  fairly  well  understood  insanitary  circumstance 

of  region,  atmosphere,  or  individual ;  for,  while  the  disease  will 
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be  manifested  year  after  year  in  certain  towns,  streets,  or  districts, 
so  long  as  the  insanitary  condition  of  the  infected  neighbourhood 
is  neglected,  attention  in  that  direction  will  often  banish  the 
disease,  to  reappear  if  the  laws  of  health  are  again  disobeyed. 
That  the  disease  may  be  eradicated  by  thorough  sanitation  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  where,  as  is  not  unfreqnently  the  case, 
diphtheria  appears  in  a  house  separated  from  others,  the  attack 
may  be  limited  to  one  individual  or  to  only  a  portion  of  the 
household,  and,  having  run  its  course,  will  never  reappear  in  that 
dwelling  provided  only  it  be  properly  '  swept  and  garnished.' 

Not  only  is  diphtheria  highly  contagious  to  those  in  attendance 
on  the  stricken  patient,  but  its  infecting  properties  may  be 
retained  for  months  in  tainted  clothing,  dwellings,  and  apart- 
ments. 

Sporadic,  separate,  or  solitarj'  cases  of  diphtheria,  without 
obvious  exposure  to  previous  infection,  are  rare.  "Huebner's 
explanation  that  these  cases  arise  through  the  influence  of  cold, 
inducing  spasm  of  the  superficial  capillaries  of  the  pharynx,  to  be 
followed  by  complete  cessation  of  the  circulation  and  diphtheritic 
exudation,  is  certainly  suggestive  ;  but  in  such  a  case  the  hygienic 
surroundings  of  the  patient  must  presumably  be  favourable  for 
the  settling  and  development  of  bacterial  germs  on  the  exudation 
or  membrane;  decomposition  and  gangrene  of  the  latter  with  the 
production  of  ptomaines  would,  according  to  this  view,  explain 
the  occurrence  of  secondarv-  symptoms  and  the  development  of 
systemic  infection.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  cases  do  absolutely 
arise  in  this  local  way,  and  afterwards  develop  systemic  mani- 
festations, it  would  go  far  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  view  of 
'"Oertel,  ^'Schech,  and  others  that  diphtheria  may  be  in  the  first 
instance  a  local  disease.  For  my  own  part,  however,  I  regard 
Huebner's  hypothesis  as  more  applicable  to  non-specific  mem- 
branous laryngitis  than  to  specific  contagious  diphtheria. 

Chief  amongst  insanitary  causes  are  impurity  of  drinking- 
water  or  of  milk  (sometimes  tainted  by  dilution  with  impure 
water,  or  by  cleansing  of  the  pails  with  the  same),  defective  sewers, 
ill-trapped  drains  leading  to  escape  of  sewer  gas,  soaking  of  the 
soil  with  sewage  poison,  and,  indeed,  all  those  conditions  con- 
sidered as  favourable  to  the  development  of  typhoid.  It  is  held 
by  some  as  unnecessary  that  the  poison  in6uencing  the  foregoing 
circumstances  should  invariably  be  that  of  diphtheria,  though  in 
all  probability  such  is  generally  the  case,  there  existing,  it  may 
be,  a  separate  ptomaine,  volatile  or  otherwise,  as  well  as  a  separate 
bacterium  for  each  variety  of  infectious  fever. 
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The  contagium  remains  dormant  for  weeks  or  months,  and, 
according  to  some  authors,  for  even  years.  Regarding  these 
supposed  longer  periods  of  inactivity,  the  disease  is  perhaps 
generated  de  novo  in  the  way  previously  suggested. 

Season. — The  disease  is  certainly  more  frequent  in  the  winter — 
particularly  in  cold  damp  weather — and  generally  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  atmospheric  influences  are  those  favourable  to  the  causa- 
tion of  ordinary  catarrhal  inflammations  of  the  air-passages ;  but 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  diphtheria  occurs  at  any  period  of  the 
year,  and  under  very  varying  influences  of  wind  and  weather.  It 
is  more  frequent  in  temperate  than  tropical  climates.  Rural 
districts  are  more  subject  to  the  disorder  than  urban,  in  the  pro- 
tion,  says  ^-Thurslield,  of  three  to  one. 

is  an  important  factor  both  in  the  susceptibility  and  in  the 
ivity  of  the  disease,  for  while  about  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  children 
from  diphtheria  under  the  age  of  i  year,  over  3^  per  cent,  are 
ly  attacked  between  i  and  5  years,  and  about  20  per  cent. 
:ween  5  and  10  years.     Each  succeeding  decade  shows  diminu- 
in  both  liabiUty  to  contagion  and  in  severity  of  the  attack 
'^^ticn  manifested. 

^o  doubt  an  anatomical  explanation,  viz.,  the  small  and  chink- 
Mice  glottis  of  children,  will  account  in  some  degree  for  the  high 
infantile  mortaUty,  but   it  is  also  probable   that   their  delicate 
origanizations  are  more  affected  than  in  the  case  of  an  adult  by 
the  virulence  of  the  poison,  be  it  a  ptomaine  or  what  not ;  and  I 
'^wx>iild  once  again  repeat  the  opinion  already  frequently  expressed, 
tKa.t  in  young  children  there  is  a  greater  tendency  for  inflamma- 
tions of  the  air-passages  to  assume  an  exudative  membranous 
^ype — thrush,   plastic   bronchitis,   and  non-specific  membranous 
Wryngitis  being  diseases  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  period  of 
<^hildbood  and  adolescence. 

Constitution  is  not  thought  to  play  any  part  as  a  predisponent, 

l>ut,  without  doubt,  children  who  are  subject  to  naso-phar^-ngeal 

catarrhs  are  more  liable  to  take  diphtheria.     Those  suffering  from 

enlarged  tonsils  are  especially  receptive  of  contagion  ;  whether 

^>^cause  the  throat  of  such  a  patient  is  almost  always  more  or  less 

inflamed,  or,  as  suggested  by  Kingston  Fox,  because  the  tonsil  is 

absorbent  rather  than  excretory-,  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide.     Of 

the  feet  there  is  no  doubt ;  and  I  have  experience  of  several  cases 

illustrating  it  from  two  aspects,  namely,  some  in  which  removal 

of  enlarged  tonsils  has  appeared  to  give  a  special  immunity  to  the 

disease,  and  others  in  which  my  advice  as  to  removal  of  these 

S^uds  in  a  state  of  overgrowth  having  been  neglected,  diphtheria 
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has  been  specially  fatal.  It  may  be  remarked,  ci  passaiil,  that  the 
same  fact  holds  good  in  relation  to  scarlatina. 

My  advice  w.ts  recently  asked  by  iny  frientl  Mr.  Poynti  Wright,  Medica!  Officer  of  the 
St.  Neois  Local  Board  of  HcsUh,  in  the  ease  of  diphtheria  oeeur ring  In  a  mcmlier  of  his 
(iB'n  family,  a  young  lady,  aged  34,  who  hail  been  subject  to  '  ulcerated  throat '  and 
lacunar  lonsillitia  ever  since  she  had  scarlatina  fifteen  yenrs  previously.  Four  days  before 
her  attack,  the  patient  had  walked  across  a  turnip-fidd  whicli  had  recently  liccii  flooded. 
She  experienced  great  nausea  from  the  horrible  stench  which  was  exhaled,  but  continued 
her  walk  10  a  sewage-farm,  where  she  gathered  some  moss  from  an  osier-bed.  On  the 
following  day  a  sharp  sickle-shaped  hcrring>bone  loitgcd  in  the  left  tonsil,  and  in  her 
endeavours  to  extract  it  broke  off  short.  Sore  throat  commenced  two  days  later,  atul 
on  the  nenl — the  fifth  from  her  vibil  to  the  sewage-farm — mendiranc  appeared.  The 
etudalion  was  strictly  limited  I3  the  It//  side  of  the  fauces,  w-ilh  the  exception  of  ane 
small  falih  of  membrane  on  the  right  tonsil.  On  the  sixth  day  there  was  complete 
paralyws  of  the  velum  on  the  left  side,  with  piresis  of  the  muscles  on  Ihe  right.  A  friend 
and  other  children  of  the  same  family  who  had  been  walking  with  her  on  the  occasion 
noted  were  unaltacked  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  one  (iloubtful)  case  of  diphtheria  ten 
miles  distant,  the  district  was  quite  free  from  the  disease. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  in  my   mind  that   the   chronically 

inflamed  tonsils  in  this  case  rendered  the  patient  susceptible  to 
the  no.\ious  infltience  of  the  poison  of  the  decaying  turnips,  and 
to  possible  emanations  from  the  osier-bed  at  the  sewage-farm, 
and  that  the  heiring-bone  incited  to  more  thorough  introduction 
of  the  poison.  The  paralysis  followed  with  unusual  rapidity  on 
the  primary  manifestation. 

The  following  curious  circumstance  is  worth  recording  in  this 
connection  of  constitutional  predisposition,  though  it  has  points 
of  interest  which  apply  to  other  considerations  of  etiologj- ;  it 
has  also  an  especial  bearing  on  the  ptomaine  theory,  and  on  the 
prophylactic  influence  of  antiseptic  measures : 

I  was  asked  in  July,  lS!!j;,  to  attend  a  young  lady  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Henry 
liury,  of  Whetstone.  The  patient  was  a  tall,  wtll-giown  giil  of  17,  and  of  good  consti- 
tution. She  resided  in  the  same  house  as,  and  was  the  constant  and  inseparable  com- 
panion of,  another  young  lady  of  the  same  age,  but  of  delicate  health,  who  had  for  some 
years  been  under  my  constant  care  on  account  of  strumous  uiieno,  for  the  relief  of  which 
she  diligently  employed  antiseptic  applications  in  the  shape  of  sprays,  douches,  and 
ointments.  There  were  other  coses  of  diphtheria  in  ihe  neighbourhood,  but  the  exact 
ciu&e  in  the  case  under  notice  was  believed  to  be  the  breathing  of  exhalations  from  the 
stagnant  and  foul  water  of  a  pond  where  the  two  girls  bad  been  amusing  themselves 
catching  tadpoles,  etc.  Now  the  stronger  of  the  two  hnd  diphtheria  very  virulently,  and 
the  attack  was  followed  by  grave  and  protracted  paralyses.  The  delicate  girl  who  was 
employing  antiseptics  had  a  very  high  temperature  for  two  or  three  days,  and  was 
prostrated ;  but  she  exhibited  no  ibroal  symptoms  nor  sequetic  whatever. 

This  case  bears  an  indirect  relation  to  the  factor  next  to  be 
considered,  namely : 

Social  Status. — Although  in  its  endemic  form  diphtheria  is 
rarely  manifested  in  the  first  instance  in  houses  thoroughly 
efficient    in    sanitation,    it    will,   when    epidemic,   rage    equally 
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amongst  both  rich  and  poor,  the  delicate  and  the  robust.  But 
it  has  appeared  to  me  that  when  diphtheria  attacks  members  of 
the  upper  classes,  it  is  often  more  malignant,  and  runs  a  more 
quickly  fatal  course  than  amongst  the  indigent;  the  disease 
offering,  as  it  were,  a  more  receptive  soil  in  the  person  of  those 
delicately  nurtured  than  in  those  whose  systems  are  in  a  manner 
accustomed  to  insanitary  influences.  On  the  other  hand,  and  for 
obvious  reasons,  recovery  from  the  sequelae,  when  once  the  acute- 
ness  of  an  attack  has  passed  off,  is  more  expeditious  and  complete 
in  the  well-to-do. 

Pathology. — Anatomical  Characters.    Mucous  membrane 
of  throat,  etc. — The  primary  local  manifestation  of  diphtheria 
is  an  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  not  necessarily  uniform,  attended 
wth  exudation,  which  proceeds  in  most  instances  to  the  forma- 
tion of  false  membrane.    This  surface  inflammation  of  the  throat 
nay  be  somewhat  mottled,  and  is   analogous  to   the  ordinary 
eruption  of  the  exanthemata  on  the  skin  ;  cutaneous  rashes  are 
^ven    occasionally  observed    in    diphtheria.     The    inflammatory 
X'edness  gradually  extends  over  the  entire  mucous  membrane  of 
•^he  back  of  the  throat,  but  the  deposit  may  commence  at  any 
C3ne  spot,  or  at  several  places  concurrently,  as  at  the  back  of  the 
p)harynx,  on  a  tonsil,  on  the  uvula,  on  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  or 
on  some  part  of  the  velum  palati.     Later  it  may  spread  to  the 
larynx,  trachea  or  bronchi,  even  to  the  finest  ramifications  of  the 
latter.     Or  patches  may  appear  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
l>uccal  cavity,  lips,  nose  and  conjunctiva,  these  also  being  late 
manifestations. 

In  some  rare  instances  it  is  found  on  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  oesophagus,  stomach,  intestines,  rectum,  and  even  gall-bladder. 
Very  exceptionally  it  starts  in,  or  is  limited  to,  certain  of  these 
parts.  The  deposit  has  been  found  on  the  prepuce  of  the  male, 
and  vulvo-vaginal  tract  of  the  opposite  sex.  Diphtheritic  exuda- 
tion, however,  only  attacks  the  skin  at  abraded  spots,  such  as 
eczematous  fissures,  operation  wounds,  leech-bites,  and  blistered 
surfaces. 

In  addition  to  lesions  of  mucous  membrane,  other  organs  are 
often  profoundly  affected. 

Lung^ — Pathological  lesions  in  the  pulmonary  organs,  as 
exudative  and  other  forms  of  bronchitis,  lobar  and  lobular  pneu- 
monia, pulmonary  collapse,  etc.,  are  due  in  most  cases  either  to 
extension  of  the  membrane  from  the  larjnx  into  the  lungs,  or  to 
a  stenotic  condition  of  the  glottis,  and  as  a  late  feature  of  the 
disease  we  may  here  mention  paralytic  engorgement. 
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Kidneys. — The  almost  constant  symptom  of  albuminuria  points 
to  the  fact  that  the  kidney  suffers  in  Its  endeavour  to  eliminate 
the  virus.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  the  kidneys  are 
merely  in  a  state  of  hypera;mia;  later  on,  however,  the  condition 
is  that  of  true  parenchymatous  nephritis,  with  cloudy  swelling, 
fatty  degeneration,  and  shedding  of  epithelial  cells.  These  latter, 
singly,  or  in  the  form  of  casts,  together  in  some  instances  with 
blood -corpuscles,  speedily  make  their  appearance  in  the  urine. 
Micrococci  and  bacteria  are  occasionally  to  be  found  in  sections  of 
the  renal  tissue;  but  as  their  presence  is  not  constant,  they  can- 
not be  regarded  as  direct  excitants  of  the  nephritis. 

The  lymphatic  ^stem  is  often  deeply  involved,  and  the  inflam- 
matory enlargement  and  occasional  suppuration  of  the  glands  at 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  is  of  diagnostic  importance  from  its  almost 
constant  occurrence  in  pharyngeal  diphtheria.  Hsemorrhages  of 
the  spleen  are  occasionally  observed  after  death;  and  exudative 
milky  patches  have  been  recorded  as  present  on  its  surface,  as 
well  as  on  that  of  the  brain  and  heart. 

Nervous  System.^'' Buhl  found  capillary  haemorrhages;  and 
changes  in  the  cells  of  the  neuroglia  and  in  the  nuclei  of  the 
nerve-sheaths  of  the  spinal  cord  have  been  reported  in  cases 
which  had  exhibited  paralytic  sequelas, 

Heart-^Fatty  degeneration  is  not  very  frequently  observed 
post  mortem,  hut  thrombotic  clots  in  the  ventricle,  aorta,  and 
pulmonary  artery  are  fairly  often  seen  in  those  cases  which  die 
in  the  acute  stage  with  marked  symptoms  of  asthenia. 

HiSTOLOGiCAi,  Features.— Turning  now  to  the  microscopic 
appearances  of  diphtheritic  lesions,  it  must  be  admitted  at  the 
outset,  as  mentioned  in  our  remarks  on  croup,  that  there  is 
nothing  absolutely  characteristic  or  pathognomonic  in  the  exuda- 
tion patches  and  false  membranes. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  same  causes  which  would 
give  rise  to  inflammation,  pnstulation,  ulceration,  and  local 
sloughing  or  gangrene  on  the  skin,  will  lead,  in  the  case  of 
mucous  tracts,  first  to  hyperemia  and  catarrh,  then  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  white  exudation  patch,  and  lastly  to  necrosis  and 
false  membrane.  During  health  a  mucous  membrane  secretes  a 
serous  fluid  containing  mucin,  and  at  least  some  of  the  fibrin 
factors;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  when  such  a  tract  is  injured 
either  by  the  presence  of  a  specific  poison  or  by  any  of  the 
before- mentioned  causes,  the  catarrhal  inflammatory  state  (con- 
sistmg  principally  of  cell-proliferation)  should  be  followed, 
primarily,  by  mucous  and  fibrinous  degeneration,  rather  than  by 
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fetty  changes  and  suppuration,  which  are  only  the  last  stages  of 
the  morbid  phenomena.    These  later  changes  result  from  blocking 
of  the  vessels  and  their  degeneration,  causing  first  circumferential 
oecrosis,  and  eventually  separation  of  the  so-called  false  mem- 
brane.    Until  recently  it  was  believed  that  there  was  an  essential 
difference  in   the   structure   of  the  false  membranes  of  specific 
diphtheria  and  that  of  non-specific  membranous  larj'ngitis.    Thus 
*^  Virchow's  views  that  the  exudation  or  the  false  membrane  of 
t:he   latter  is  always  superficial  to  the  membrana  limitans,  whilst 
"Cihat  of  the  former  always  extends  to  the  deeper  layers,  have  been 
adopted  by  ^*Niemeyer,  and  have  been  quoted  over  and  over  again, 
this  is  not  correct  has  since  been  admitted  by  ^*Virchow 
d  by  less  eminent   authors;  and  we   now  know  and  readily 
nderstand  that  there  must  be  an  apparent  want  of  similarity 
ween  a  portion  of  pharyngeal  false   membrane  taken  from  a 
of  diphtheria  and  a  portion  of  laryngeal  membrane  from  a 
of  croup.     This,  however,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
^^ifference  in  the   normal   histological   structure  of  the   mucous 
lining  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  viz.,  in  the  character  of  the 
epithelium,  in  the  distribution  of  the  glands,  and  in  the  relative 
amounts  of  adenoid  tissue  and  lymph-follicles;  but  there  is  no 
^rsscntial  difference  between  laryngeal  false  membranes,  whether 
^>f  specific  (diphtheritic)  or  non-specific  (croupous)  origin.     The 
greater  vascular  supply,  the  more  serous  secretion,  and  the  large 
simoant  of  adenoid  tissue  and  lymph-follicles  in  the  pharynx, 
account  for  the  more  fibrinous  character  of  the  exudation,  and 
for  the  frequent  sub-epitheHal  cellular  infiltration  in  pharyngeal 
patches  and  false  membranes. 

Under  the  microscope  an  ordinary  diphtheritic  exudation  patch, 
at  a  stage  prior  to  any  naked-eye  evidence  of  even  partial 
detachment,  presents  pretty  constantly  two  layers,  a  superficial 
and  a  deep.  The  former  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  strata  of 
epithelium  cells,  evidently  consisting  of  the  original  epithelium 
lining,  whose  cells  have,  however,  undergone  proliferation  in  addi- 
tion to  cloudy  swelling,  and  granular  and  mucoid  degeneration  of 
the  cell  contents ;  these  latter  changes  often  render  the  cellular 
nature  of  the  layer  somewhat  less  obvious  on  account  of  the 
obliteration  of  the  cell  outlines,  especially  in  uilstained  sec- 
tions. 

Beneath  the  epithelial  there  is  usually  a  deeper  layer,  composed 
of  a  network  of  irregularly  interlacing  fibrillae,  resembling  coagu- 
lated fibrin,  and  enclosing  leucocytes  in  its  meshes :  this  fibrinous 
material  often  extends  into  the  ducts  of  the  glands.     In  a  recently 
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formed  patch  beneath  this  deep  layer  will  usually  be  found  a  fairly 
normal  basement  membrane ;  occasionally,  however,  the  lower- 
most layers  of  the  original  stratified  epithelium  will  be  seen 
interposing  between  the  fibrinous  layer  and  the  basement  mem- 
brane. In  some  older  patches,  and  more  particularly  in  those 
around  which  the  hyperiemia  is  of  high  grade,  the  deeper 
mucous  and  sub-mucous  structures  present  various  de^ees  of 
inflammation  with  engorged  vessels,  and  the  infiltration  of  the 
tissues  with  leucocytes.  In  the  worst  and  most  advanced  cases 
of  false  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  whether  due  to  diphtheria  or 
as  the  result  of  artificial  or  accidental  induction,  the  infiltration  and 
exudation  of  fibrinous  serum 
leads  to  blocking,  then  to  de- 
generation and  necrosis  of  the 
circumferential  vessels,  ending 
in  the  formation  of  a  seques- 
trum or  slough.  The  inflam- 
matory process  does  not  always 
stop  at  the  submucosa,  but  may 
extend  to  the  whole  depth  of 
the  tissues,  involving  even  the 
muscular  structures  of  the 
larynx.  Sometimes  these  various 
stages  are  to  be  detected  in 
different  parts  of  the  same 
throat ;  the  colour  and  appear- 
ance of  any  particular  patch 
enabling  us  roughly  to  form 
an  opinion  of  its  age,  depth, 
character,  etc.  Fig.  CXXXIII., 
which  is  also  reproduced  in 
colour  as  Fig.  117  on  Plate 
XIV.,  well  illustrates  the  naked- 
FiG.  CXXXIII. -PosT-MORTRM  Atear-  ^y^  appearauccs  of  the  exuda- 
anceofThroat.L^kynx.anuTrachea  tion  at  different  situations.  The 
specimen    was    taken    irom    a 


V.  FoaieHoT  surTuce  oS    E.  Epi^1oUi& 

velum  palali.  v.  c.  N'ocal  cords. 

T.  Tonsils,  TK.  Trnchca. 

various  fungi  {1;.^.,  bacteria  and 


child,  aged  4  years. 

We  have  already  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  frequent  presence  of 
ci)  in  diphtheria.     Their 


occurrence  on  the  surface  of  the  exudation  or  false  membrane  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  that  these  organisms  normally 
inhabit  the  buccal  cavity.     Nor  should  we  under  ordinary  circum- 
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stances  be  surprised  at  finding  bacteria  or  micrococci  in  any 
animal  membrane  examined  some  time  after  death,  that  is,  at  a 
period  when  we  should  expect  putrefactive  changes  to  have  set 
in ;  but  the  fact  remains,  as  I  have  before  stated,  that  in  many 
instances  membranes  removed  and  examined  immediately — from 
cases  of  undoubted  diphtheria — have  exhibited  no  traces  of 
vegetable  organisms.  Renshaw's  experiments  point  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  probably  some  relation  between  the  age  and  the 
colour  of  the  membrane  and  its  relative  contagiousness ;  it  is 
possible  that  this  may  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
germination  of  vegetable  organisms,  and  perhaps  with  the  later 
occasional  production  of  ptomaines.  I  may  once  again  suggest 
that  many  of  the  severer  symptoms  of  diphtheria — for  example, 
the  marked  prostration,  asthenia,  and  tendency  to  cardiac  failure, 
and  also  the  later  paralytic  phenomena — ^bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  poisoning  by  these  putrescent  alkaloids. 

Symptoms:  A.  Functional. — Diphtheria  is  in  most  cases 
Qsbered  in  by  general  constitutional  symptoms  after  a  variable 
incubation  period  of  from  one  to  three  or  four  days  ;  exceptionally 
it  may  be  limited  to  a  few  hours,  or  prolonged  to  a  week  or  more, 
and  the  interval  has  been  extended  by  some  authors  to  even 
three  or  four  weeks.  The  invasion  is  usually  gradual  in  adults 
and  older  children,  but  may  be  quite  sudden  in  infants ;  it  is 
rarely  marked  by  rigors  in  children,  as  mentioned  by  Schech,  for 
such  a  circumstance  is  as  unusual  in  this  as  in  any  other  disease 
of  childhood ;  but  prodromal  symptoms  of  malaise  are  quickly 
foUowed  by  a  certain  amount  of  pyrexia,  with  headache,  drowsi- 
ness, thirst,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea ;  at  the  same  time  there  is 
often  stiff  neck,  pain  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  more  or  less 
sore  throat.  About  this  time  erythematous  cutaneous  eruptions 
occasionally  make  their  appearance,  and  often  obscure  the 
diagnosis.  Within  a  few  hours  of  these  first  symptoms  of  fever, 
or  exceptionally  after  a  longer  time,  the  special  local  manifesta- 
tions in  the  pharjrnx  become  obvious,  as  evidenced  by  pain  in  the 
throat,  especially  on  swallowing,  and  a  feeling  of  dryness  and 
desire  to  hawk  and  clear  the  fauces.  The  voice  is  distinctly 
rough  and  hoarse  before  the  larynx  is  affected,  but  when  the 
disease  has  spread  to  this  situation  the  hoarseness  is  much 
increased,  and  in  some  instances  all  vocal  tone  is  lost ;  there  is 
also  a  laryngeal  cough,  noisy  stridor,  and  dyspncea,  due  to 
obstruction,  with  paroxysmal  exacerbations  of  true  spasm. 

Laryngeal  symptoms,  should  the  disease  spread  downwards, 
set  in  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  day,  and  are  invariably  ushered 
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in  by  a  rise  of  temperature,  which  is  often  considerable,  and 
sometimes  by  vomiting.  In  larjngo-tracheal  diphtheria  of  children, 
the  noisy,  whistling,  stertorous  breathing,  and  other  indications 
of  obstructed  respiration,  make  their  appearance  early ;  there  is 
sinking  in  of  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax,  the  larjnx  is  drawn 
down  during  inspiration,  and  the  accessory  muscles  of  respiration 
come  into  play.  As  the  chink  of  the  glottis  gets  narrowed  by  the 
increase  in  area  and  in  thickness  of  the  deposit,  the  choking  and 
asphyxiating  paroxysms  will  become  frequent ;  the  little  patient, 
after  exhibiting  more  and  more  restlessness,  will  throw  its  arms 
about  and  clutch  at  the  throat.  The  period  of  commencing  cyanosis, 
which  follows,  is  one  of  comparative  repose,  and  is  accompanied 
by  cold  sweats,  blueness  of  the  ears  and  extremities,  and  a  fall  of 
temperature.  The  gradually  increasing  carbonic  acid  poisoning 
produces  first  apathy,  then  somnolence,  later  coma,  and  finally 
death  in  from  twelve  to  thirty  hours.  In  adults,  for  obvious 
anatomical  reasons,  a  circumscribed  patch  in  the  larynx  rarely 
causes  dyspnoea ;  in  such  cases,  however,  extension  downwards 
may  take  place,  leading  to  bronchitis  and  lobular  pneumonia,  with 
later  symptoms  somewhat  resembling  those  above  described. 

When  the  nose  is  implicated  its  normal  functions  are  interfered 
with,  and  fluids  often  escape  during  swallowing,  from  the  palatal 
muscles  being  affected;  there  is  nasal  discharge  of  a  peculiarly 
fetid  and  sanious  characti-r,  and  sometimes  epistaxis,  this  latter 
being  a  very  grave  symptom. 

In  the  most  malignant  forms  of  diphtheria  the  symptoms  often 
assume  an  asthenic  or  typhoid  character  from  the  beginning; 
such  cases  sometimes  die  quite  suddenly.  In  others  the  patient 
is  attacked  by  unexpected  and  oppressive  palpitation,  to  be  fol- 
■lowed  by  great  prostration,  cyanosis,  and  death  in  a  few  hours. 
The  pathologj'  of  such  is  probably  very  varied,  but  they  are  often 
associated  with  either  thrombosis  of  the  ventricle  and  pulmonary 
artery,  or  with  acute  inflammation  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart-muscle;  or  with  a  paretic  condition  of  the  cardiac  nerves; 
this  last  being  due,  possibly,  to  the  action  of  a  ptomaine. 

If  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  involved,  corresponding  local 
symptoms  will  be  observed. 

Aemeof  Hiphlheriticenteriliscamenndet  mjroliservalionin  theycir  1S84.  Thepatienl, 
a  gcncrnt  praclilloner,  wns  sttackeit  wiLh  all  the  sjrinplom!  of  inlntinn]  obslructjon 
whilst  actively  engajjcd  in  atlending  a  iatge  number  of  cam  of  epidemic  diphtheria  : 
marked  asthenia  was  exhibited  early  in  the  disease,  and  Ihe  illneis  tertniimted  in  death 
from  perfotalion  and  fxcal  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavily.  Al  the  |M):it -mortem  examina- 
tion aeveral  diphtheri'.ic  patches  and  ulcers  were  found  in  the  small  and  tatge  ir 
The  teal  nature  of  the  case  was  quite  unsuspected  till  the  autopsy  revealed  it. 
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perversion  of  function  of  the  special  senses  of  smell, 
:e,  and  hearing  will  generally  be  found  if  carefully  looked  for. 
'The  odour  of  breath  is  always  tainted,  and  in  malignant  cases  is 
so  extremely  offensive  that  no  caution  is  needed  to  be  given  to 
the  attendants  to  be  careful  not  to  inhale  it.  The  progressive 
paralyses  we  shall  allude  to  under  the  head  of  Sequela;. 

B,  Physical  Signs. — These  have  mostly  been  either  already 
described  under  Pathology,  or  incidentally  alluded  to  under  the 
.preceding  heading.     A  brief  recapitulation  will  suffice  here. 

Pharynx  (Fig.  42,  Plate  V,). — The  fauces,  at  first  red.  will 
soon  become  the  seat  of  exudation  patches,  which  can  be  observed 
to  increase  in  thickness,  to  become  tougher  in  consistence,  and  to 
extend,  sometimes  quite  rapidly,  in  area.  Their  colour,  from  a 
pellucid  white  or  hoarfrost  appearance,  will  gradually  assume  a 
yellow,  dirty  brown,  grey,  and  greyish-black  hue.  The  yellowish 
chamois-leather  colour  is  often  first  formed  at  the  edge  of  the 
patch.  If  e.xfoiiafion  takes  place,  or  if  the  pseudo-membrane  is 
artificially  removed,  either  a  slightly  eroded  granular  surface,  or 
else  a  raw  and  hemorrhagic  one,  is  seen.  This  condition,  how- 
ever, soon  gives  place  to  a  fresh  exudation.  Even  when  patches 
do  not  exist  on  the  palate,  it  will  be  observed  to  be  changed  in 
colour,  which  varies  from  a  livid  purple  to  a  dusky  grey  tinge.  In 
many  of  these  cases  use  of  the  rhinal  mirror  will  reveal  patches  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  soft  palate  and  uvula.  The  fact  of  an 
exudation  on  the  uvula,  and  especially  on  its  posterior  surface,  is 
regarded  by  me  as  a  point  of  almost  pathognomonic  importance. 

Examination  of  the  nose  (Fig.  43,  Plate  V.),  after  a  post-nasal 
douche  of  warm-water,  will  usually  exhibit  much  the  same  surface 
conditions  of  colour.  If  there  are  distinct  patches  on  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane,  they  will  probably  be  present  on  the  superior 
surface  of  the  palate  ;  also  the  palatal  muscles  will  be  early 
paralyzed  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  both  anterior  and 
posterior  palatal  exudation,  this  same  palsy  explaining  the  regur- 
gitation of  fluids  through  the  nares,  so  common  when  the  nose  is 
implicated  by  the  exudation.  The  discharge  from  the  nostrils  in 
nasal  diphtheria  is  peculiarly  offensive  and  irritating  to  the  skin, 
which,  by  contact  around  the  alte  and  upper  lip,  becomes  inflamed, 
raw  and  eczematous.  Patches  of  membrane  may  also  be  exception- 
ally seen  on  the  inside  of  the  cheeks,  lips,  or  on  the  conjunctiva. 

If  the  larynx  {Fig.  55,  Plate  VI.)  is  implicated  the  fact  is 
riisually  rendered  evident  by  the  symptoms  previously  enumerated, 
as  well  as  by  portions  of  membrane  being  coughed  up  ;  these 
expectorated  fragments  are  often  of  considerable  size,  and  some- 
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times  form  complete  casts  of  the  parts  from  which  they  have 
become  detached.  Only  a  satisfactory  laryngoscopic  examination, 
however,  can  give  us  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  surface 
involved.  I  cannot  recall,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  is  any 
special  portion  of  the  larynx  more  prone  than  another  to  the 
membranous  exudation,  though  in  all  probability  the  same  law 
which  obtains  with  regard  to  the  greater  liability  to  other  forms  of 
inflammation  of  those  portions  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  is 
loosely  attached,  would  hold  good  in  the  case  of  diphtheria. 

C.  Miscellaneous. — In  addition  to  the  foregoing  signs,  futiC" 
tional  and  physical,  all  other  symptoms  point  to  the  presence  ^ 
a  disease  of  an  extremely  depressing  nature. 

Although  presenting  all  the  surface  indications  characteristic  ^ 
an  infectious  fever,  there  is  nothing  very  distinctive  of  diphthcT^* 
in  the  tongue ;  it  is  foul  and  loaded  from  the  first,  and  in  u^^' 
favourable  circumstances,  as  the  disease  advances,  is  harsh  aa^ 
dry  and  covered  with  thick  dark  fur. 

The  pulse,  rapid  from  the  commencement,  is  small  and  feeble    ^ 
in  this  respect  differing  from  that  of  croup.     Intermission  in  th^ 
beat  will  indicate  cardiac  failure,  and  diminution  in  frequency^ 
below  the  normal,  with  a  corresponding  decrease  of  power,  will 
be  witnessed  when  death  is  approaching  from  general  exhaustion^ 
It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  depression  of  the  pulse  during* 
inspiration  is  a  sign  of  laryngeal  stenosis.     One  of  the  first  signs 
of  recovery  will  be  diminution  in  frequency  and  gain  in  volume. 

The  thermometer  gives  indications  of  the  first  importance  in 
diphtheria,  and  there  are  few  diseases  in  which  it  affords  greater 
aid,  albeit  the  variations  are  not  always  very  extreme.  As  a  rule, 
an  increase  may  be  taken  to  point  to  a  further  extension  or 
complication,  and  reduction  within  certain  limits  is  usually  a  sign 
of  improvement.  Commencing  with  a  more  or  less  rapid  rise  to 
102''  or  103''  F.,  the  temperature  is  immediately  lowered  on 
appearance  of  false  membrane  on  the  pharynx,  and  may  become 
even  subnormal.  Then,  at  a  period  varying  from  the  third  to  the 
sixth  day,  there  will  again  be  a  rise.  This  gives  intimation  either 
that  the  lar^-nx  is  becoming  involved,  or,  other  things  being  favour* 
able,  may  be  due  to  occurrence  of  suppuration  at  the  base  of  the 
pharyngeal  exudations  prior  to  their  separation.  A  further  rise 
may  give  warning  of  a  nephritis  or  pneumonia,  while  a  serious  fell 
at  this  stage  below  the  normal  will  be  an  unfailing  evidence  of 
decrease  of  vital  power,  and  will  prognosticate  death  by  asthenia. 

In  very  young  children,  sudden  rises  in  the  temperature  are  not 
always  indicative  of  such  grave  changes  as  in  the  case  of  adults. 
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a^^ing  in  this  respect  with  our  experience  of  other  infantile 

aladies. 

Enlarged  glands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  throat  and  neck, 

pecially  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  will  nearly  always  be  found. 
Tic  parotid  and  submaxillary  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  con- 
siderable inflammation. 

Auscultation  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  which  should  be  made  at 
least  once  daily,  will  often  give  valuable  warning  of  thoracic  com- 
plications. 

A  physical  and  chemical  examination  of  the  urine  should  never 
be  omitted,  albumen,  casts  and  blood  being  especially  sought  for. 
Unemic  symptoms  occasionally  occur,  more  especially  in  young 
children  when  the  nephritis  is  severe.   Nausea,  continued  vomiting, 
loss  of  appetite,  frequent  pulse,  drowsiness,  somnolence,  occa- 
sionally eclampsia,  coma  and  cardiac  failure,  clearly  indicate  the 
onset  of  this  grave  complication.     The  only  thing  with  which  it  is 
likely  to  be  confounded  at  an  early  stage  is  commencing  septi- 
caemia, but  the  thermometer  will  settle  this  question. 

Varieties  of  Diphtheria. — ^^  Wagner,  ^^Jenner  and  others 
tiave  described  different  forms  of  diphtheria ;  with  all  deference  to 
such  eminent  authorities,  I  cannot  admit  that  such  classifications 
are  either  logical  or  satisfactory,  whether  made  on  anatomical  or  on 
clinical  grounds,  or  on  a  consideration  of  both  together,  for  at  no 
period  during  the  course  of  any  so-called  variety  can  it  be  prognos- 
ticated that  it  will  not  later  assume  the  characters  of  some  other 
forin.  Thus  as  in  other  specific  fevers,  the  symptoms  are  some- 
tiines  so  mild  that  the  disease  escapes  recognition.  This  is  the 
^diphtheritic  sore  throat  and  tonsillitis  which  is  usually  met  with 
^''iring  epidemics  in  adults  attending  on  cases  of  diphtheria,  and 
^  sometimes  considered  as  catarrhal.  There  may  be  little 
pyrexia,  and  that  of  short  duration,  and  no  albuminuria ;  in  some 

• 

^stances  there  may  be  no  sequelae ;  in  others  these  will  be  well 

ff^arked,  and  will  give  the  first  indications  of  the  nature  of  the 

disease.     Cases  of  this  kind  will  occur  to  the  memory  of  every 

Practitioner.    On  the  other  hand,  a  case  commencing  as  a  mild  one 

njay  take  on  a  highly  inflamtnatory  and  malignant  type,  with  hyper- 

p}Texia  and  excessive  exudation,  the  disease  running  to  a  quickly 

fatal  issue  ;  or  the  symptoms  may  assume  a  low,  asthenic  form  from 

the  commencement,  and  ultimately  typhoid  symptoms  may  set  in. 

Complications  and  Sequelae. — An  ordinary  case  of  diphtheria 

lasts  from  a  few  days  to  a  fortnight  or  more,  but  complications 

may  very  much  prolong  the  duration  of  the  attack.     The  chief 

amongst  these   are  acute   pulmonarj'  diseases,   excessive   albu- 
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minuria,  and  haemorrhages  from  the  nose,  pharj'nx,  air-passages, 
and  other  parts.  Asthenia,  ansmia,  and  slight  albuminuria  may 
last  a  considerable  time. 

Of  all  the  sequeljE  the  most  interesting  are  those  connected 
with  the  nervous  system.  Diphtheritic  paralysis  is  both  motor 
and  sensor}-,  and  is  progressive  in  character.  Paresis  or  parah-sis 
of  motion  and  sensation  of  the  soft  palate  is  usually  the  first 
symptom.  Loss  of  ocular  accommodation  from  implication  of 
the  ciliary  muscle  quickly  follows.  The  tongue,  lips,  and  cheeks 
are  then  generally  involved,  the  paralysis  extending  even  to  the 
pharj-ngeal  muscles.  Still  later  the  muscles  of  the  extremities 
and  of  the  trunk  suffer.  Peculiar  sensations  of  tingling  and 
numbness  indicate  implications  of  the  limbs. 

It  frequently  happens  that  whilst  parts  supplied  by  one  set  of 
nen'es  are  becoming  functionless,  others  previously  attacked  are 
progressing  towards  recovery. 

This  was  well  exemplified  in  a  cnse  which  wai  brought  to  my  notice  of  a  child  who 
had  (iisl,  dliphragmatic  paralysis  along  with  paresis  of  the  uppei  extremiliei  from 
implicBtion  of  the  cervical  nerves  ;  later  on  intercostal  breathing  became  impaiied,  but 
by  this  time  Ihe  diapbragm  had  resumed  work. 

DlKFERENTiAL  DIAGNOSIS.— There  will  be  less  difficulty  in 
recognising  this  disease  in  its  epidemic  form  than  in  isolated 
cases.  The  pharyngeal  patches  may  be  confounded  with  aphtha 
or  herpes,  with  simple  membranous  inflammation,  whether  idio- 
pathic or  traumatic,  with  exudative  lacunar  tonsillitis,  with 
syphilis,  with  phlegmonous  pharyngitis  due  to  erj'sipelas  or  septic 
causes,  with  scarlatina  and  other  constitutional  fevers. 

The  history  and  subsequent  rapid  progress  of  the  case,  the 
temperature  chart  and  the  condition  of  the  urine,  will  usually 
clear  up  the  diagnosis.  The  thermometer  is  here  of  the  greatest 
value.  The  temperature  is  usually  high  in  lonsHlitis,  but  it  rapidly 
falls,  especially  in  the  rheumatic  variety,  on  the  appearance  of 
the  lacimar  exudation  or  on  formation  of  pus.  Many  a  case  of 
diphtheria  is  at  its  commencement  diagnosed  as  a  tonsillitis,  and 
it  may  be  useful  to  remark  that  in  addition  to  the  test  of  the 
thermometer,  the  great  pain  and  difficulty  in  opening  the  mouth 
so  characteristic  of  the  milder  malady  will  materially  assist  to  a 
correct  recognition  of  the  nature  of  the  case.  In  scarlet  fever  the 
temperature  is  always  high,  103'  to  105'  F.,  and  remains  so  for 
some  days.  In  diphtheria  the  thermometer  rarely  records  a 
higher  temperature  than  loi^  or  102°,  and  never  a  continuously 
high  one;  but,  as  already  stated,  it  is  characterijted  rather  by 
series  of  elevations  and  depressions  coincident  with  extension  of 
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the  disease  and  fresh  complications.  With  aphtha  and  herpes 
diphtheria  will  rarely  be  confounded  even  by  the  tyro  after  the 
second  visit.  As  to  membranous  sore  throat,  I  do  not  recognise 
such  a  disease  uncomplicated  by  specific  influences  of  constitution 
or  hygiene.  In  pharyngeal  erysipelas,  which  includes  the  septic  sore 
throat  of  some  authors,  the  temperature  is  higher;  there  is  always 
f^reat  distress;  the  tissues  are  very  cedematous  and  livid,  and 
the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  neck  is  usually  also  involved. 

»In  its  anatomical  seat,  essential  histological  structure,  and  in 
aome  of  its  clinical  characters,  larynga-iracheal  diphtheria  presents  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  membratiotts  croup ;  so  much  so,  that 
many  specialists  regard  the  two  diseases  as  identical.  In  the 
former  edition  of  this  work  I  combated  this  view  at  some  length. 
Further  experience  and  observation  has  only  tended  to  strengthen 

»lhe  opinion  !  have  always  held,  namely,  that  the  membranous 
CFOup  of  children  is  a  non-specific  disease  of  the  larynx  and 
Irachea,  bearing  a  close  relationship  to  cedematous  laryngitis  of 
indults,  but  etiologically  and  in  some  points  clinically  distinct  from 
ithe  highly  infectious  and  specific  malady,  diphtheria,  which  very 
rarely  originates  in  the  larynx  or  trachea,  and  may  terminate 
fatally  without  extension  to  those  parts.  The  analogy  between 
the  two  diseases  is  much  the  same  as  that  between  enteritis  and 
enteric  fever,  ordinary  pneumonia  and  the  septic  or  typhoid 
variety,  local  traumatic  erysipelas  and  the  malignant  infectious 
form.  Membranous  croup  is  sporadic  and  non-inoculable  ;  it 
attacks  children,  rarely  youths,  and  never  adults.  It  is  not 
infectious ;  the  exudation  is  the  essential  feature  in  causing  death 
by  mechanical  obstruction.  The  glandular  swelling  in  the  neck,  so 
universal  in  diphtheria,  is  not  present  in  the  non-specific  disease. 
It  is  sthenic  rather  than  asthenic  in  its  features.  The  pulse 
is  hard  and  strong  in  most  cases.  In  croup  the  urine  rarely  con- 
tains albumen,  and  paralytic  sequels  are  absent.  Lowering 
remedies  are  well  borne.  Attention  to  these  facts  will  usually 
enable  one  to  diagnose  between  a  case  of  membranous  laryngitis 
which  is  characterized  by  the  foregoing  symptoms,  and  a  solitary 
case  of  laryngo-tracheal  diphtheria. 

The  '"Scientific  Committee  appointed  by  the  Royal  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society  to  inquire  into  the  relations  of  membranous 
croup  and  diphtheria,  collected  a  mass  of  highly  interesting  matter, 
embracing  hospital  statistics  and  the  private  records  and  opinions 
of  general  physicians  and  practitioners.  The  main  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  Committee  were  that  'membranous  affection 
of  the  larynx  may  arise  in  connection  with  common  inflammation 
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or  with  specific  disorders  of  several  kinds,  the  most  common  of 
which  in  this  relation  is  that  which  produces  similar  change  else- 
where, and  which   is  recognised  as  diphtheria.     lo   the   larger 
number  of  cases  of  membranous  affection  of  the  larj'tix  the  cause 
is  obscure  (i.e.,  in  any  given  case  it  is  difficult  to  predicate  the 
particular  cause   in  that  case).     Amongst   those   in  which  it  is 
apparent,  common  irritation  seldom  presents  itself  as  a  source  of   I 
the  disease ;  accidental  injurj'  is  but  very  infrequently  productive  of 
it.     But  few  cases  of  undoubted  origin  from  exposure  to  cold  are    ' 
on  record.     On  the  other  hand,  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases 
infective  or  zymotic  influence  is  to  he  traced.'     I  have  quoted  the 
exact  words  of  this  Report,  because,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Committee  were  evidently  in  favour  of  considering  laryngo- 
tracheal diphtheria  and  membranous  laryngitis  as  identical,  careful 
perusal  of  the  whole  document  brings  out  verj-  strongly  the  fact 
that  a  large  majority  of  those  who  contributed  to  the  investigation 
by  answering  the  Committee's  circular  of  questions,  were  so  clear  . 
in  their  opinion  that   non-specific   membranous  larj-ngitis  exists  | 
(and  is  fairly  frequently  met  with  in  practice)  as  quite  a  distinct  I 
disease   from   primary  laryn  go -tracheal   diphtheria,  that   it  was 
impossible  for  the  Committee  to  speak  more  definitely.     I  feel  ] 
constrained  to  add  that  some  of  the  Committee's  conclusions, 
notably  those  regarding  the  influence  of  cold  per  se  to  produce  j 
croup,  and  on  the  question  of  contagion,  are  in  direct  contradic- 
tion of  the  evidence  which  they  publish. 

Prognosis,  Course,  and  Terminatiox. — The  forecast  of  diph- 
theria must  always  be  very  grave,  and  though  undoubtedly  many   ( 
recoveries  take  place,  complications  are  so  numerous  and  serious 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  predict  a  successful  issue  from  any 
case,  however  mild  at  its   commencement,  until    restoration  to 
health  is  so  far  advanced  that  the  practitioner  feels  he  can  dismiss 
the  patient   from   his  care.     When   death  results   it   may  occur  ] 
within  twelve  hours  of  the  first  manifestation  of  membrane  in  the 
larynx,  and,  according  to  Jenner,  is  never  delayed  beyond  the 
fifth   day  from  that  event.     Between  such  an  early  termination, 
the  time  at  which  the  fatal  issue  may  take  place  varies  from  one 
to  five  or  six  weeks.     .After  tracheotomy  the  same   uncertainty  ] 
prevails,  and  death  may  occur  by  a  sudden  attack  of  cardiac  orl 
respiratory  failure  even  when  ail  appears  to  be  going  well.     As  in  J 
croup,  age   is   a   very   important   element    in    the   formation   ofl 
prognosis,  and  the  younger  the  patient  the  less  hkeiy  is  the  issue  ] 
to  be  favourable.   The  course  of  the  case  towards  recovery  or  death  j 
will  depend  more  or  less  on  the  following  points  :  The  characterJ 
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tof  the  epidemic  and  hygienic  surroundings  already  detailed  in  our 
■remarks  on  etiology  ;  the  site  and  amount  of  deposit — whenever 
Tlhe  nose,  larynx,  or  intestines  are  involved,  the  issue  is  always 
(■grave:  aural  pain  due  to  extension  from  the  throat  to  the  middle 
'  car.  and  great  pain  in  the  throat  from  glandular  enlargement,  are 
also  symptoms  of  unfavourable  significance.  Ecchymoses.epistaxis 
and   other   hEemorrhages,  and   purpuric  spots,  likewise  indicate 

I serious   complications.      Asthenia    and   cardiac  failure,  typhoid, 

^^^L  septicccmic,  ursemic,  or  other  low  constitutional  states,  render 
^^^B  the  chance  of  recovery  doubtful. 

^^^T  It  cannot  too  often  be  enforced  that  the  condition  of  the  renal 
secretion  should  also  be  carefully  watched  for  the  presence  of 
excessive  albumen,  casts,  and  blood,  because  on  the  knowledge 
gained  by  such  examination  our  judgment  as  to  the  course  will 
be  materially  influenced.  Suppression  of  urine  is  a  precursor  of  a 
fatal  issue.  Persistent  anorexia,  vomiting,  and  diarrhcea  tend  to 
lower  the  patient  and  endanger  life  ;  these  symptoms  may  be 
present  in  a  marked  degree  without  the  intestines  being  attacked 
by  deposit.     When  this  latter  condition  exists  there  is  constipa- 

Ition,  and  the  vomiting  after  a  time  becomes  fiecal.  The  gravity 
of  lung  complications  will  depend  not  only  on  the  nature  of  the 
pulmonary  disease  and  amount  of  tissue  involved,  but  also  on  the 
condition  of  the  larynx  and  general  state  of  the  patient. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  recapitulate  the  various  modes  in  which 
death  may  be  brought  about.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  all  those  pri- 
mary causes  which  are  enumerated  in  our  remarks  on  croup  equally 
apply  to  this  disease;  and,  in  addition,  there  is  fear  of  the  many 
secondary  complications  which  we  have  repeatedly  indicated.  Re- 
coverj'  after  tracheotomy  is  naturally  much  less  certain  when  per- 
formed for  diphtheriathan  for  the  non-specific  inflammation.  When 
the  tendency  is  to  recovery  there  is  a  gradual  abatement  of  the 
functional  symptoms,  of  which  the  temperature  and  the  pulse  are 
the  first  to  give  indication  of  improvement.  Respiration  and 
articulation  will  next  be  favourably  affected  as  the  membrane  is 
separated  and  the  inflammation  subsides.  Relief  of  pain  in  the 
neck  and  throat  generally  will  also  be  experienced  as  the  glandular 

I enlargement   is  lessened  ;    but  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  may 

^^^ft  become  even  worse  rather  than  better,  as  ulcers  are  exposed  on 
^^^ft separation  of  the  membrane,  or  when,  as  not  unfrequently  occurs, 
^^^p paralytic  sequelfe  follow  close  on  the  acute  attack.  This  last 
I  circumstance  may  also  give  rise  to  characteristic  and  increased 

impairment  of  the  voice.     These  nervous  sequelae  usually  termi' 
nate  favourably,  but  much  will  depend  on  the  extent  and  site  of 
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the  paralyses.  In  many  a  case  the  whole  constitution  of  the 
patient  will  be  undermined  to  such  an  extent  that  for  the  re- 
mainder of  Hfe  the  effect  of  an  attack  will  from  time  to  time  be 
manifested.  In  others  it  may  be  years  before  the  baneful  influence 
is  finally  eradicated. 

Treatment. — Prescriptions  for  both  constitutional  and  local 
measures  for  the  cure  of  diphtheria  have  been  even  more  varied 
and  more  numerous  than  the  views  which  have  from  time  to  time 
prevailed  as  to  the  character  of  the  systemic  disorder — believed 
by  some  to  be  the  cause,  by  others  the  result,  of  the  diphtheritic 
contagium. 

Their  very  variety  and  multiplicity,  not  to  say  their  frequently 
mutual  incompatibility,  have  only  served  to  show  how  unstable 
and  unsatisfactory* — even  up  to  the  present  day — are  the  scientific 
foundations  of  the  therapeutics  of  this  disease ;  for  hardly  a  week 
passes  without  '  bold  advertisement '  of  a  new,  general,  or  topical 
specific  for  diphtheria, 

Since  it  would  be  manifestly  impossible  in  the  limits  of  this 
treatise  to  discuss  the  merits  of  ail,  I  propose  to  pass  in  review 
the  most  noteworthy  and  more  generally  accepted  remedial 
measures,  not  hesitating  to  state  plainly  objections  where  I  differ 
from  the  views  of  others,  however  established  their  authority,  nor 
to  indicate  with  equal  directness  what  is  my  own  practice  when 
called  upon  to  advise  in  any  of  the  various  contingencies  of  an 
ordinary  or  an  extreme  case. 

Remedies  for  this  disease,  as  for  all  others,  require  to  be  con- 
sidered as  (i)  Internal  or  general ;  (2)  Local ;  (3)  Dietetic : 
(4)  Operative ;  and  (5)  Hygienic  and  prophylactic.  Each  of 
these  main  divisions  is  capable  of  being  discussed  under  several 
sub-headings,  as  will  presently  appear. 

I.  Of  general  or  internal  remedies  of  the  nature  of  drugs, 
it  is  probable  that  none  are  of  really  more  special  use  in  diphtheria 
than  are  those  advised  for  any  other  acute  infectious  disorder ; 
and  while  many  practitioners  pin  their  faith  to  one  remedy,  or 
one  combination  of  remedies,  others  consider  it  more  rational 
in  theory,  and  more  satisfactory  in  practice,  to  administer  to 
symptoms  as  they  may  arise,  having  always  in  view  the  para- 
mount necessity  for  recuperative  measures. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  assured — namely,  that  when  an  author 
states  that  this  or  that  remedy  is  a  specific,  and  that  he  has  never 
lost  a  case,  the  diagnosis  has  been  frequently,  if  not  universally, 
faulty  ;  and  the  same  interpretation  holds  good  of  the  statement 
frequently  made  by  patients   that  they  have  had   two  or  three 
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attacks  of  diphtheria,  or  of  '  diphtheric  throat/  It  is  doubtful 
whether  true  diphtheria  ever  does  attack  an  individual  a  second 
time.  Curiously  enough,  we  are  told  that  when  it  does  the 
second  attack  is  graver  than  the  first,  such  an  experience  being 
qoite  contrary  to  the  course  of  other  allied  diseases. 

Probably  few  practitioners  would '  nowadays  give  mercury  to 
salivation,  or  submit  a  patient  to  systematic  mercurial  inunction  ; 
bat  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  administration  of 
one  or  more  moderate  doses  of  calomel  and  James's  powder. 
And  Jenner's  practice  to  commence  with  a  purge  commends 
itself  to  all,  except  those  modern  pharmacologists  who  ignore  the 
importance  of  clear  prima  via. 

Treatment  by  etnetics,  whether  as  mild  as  alum  or  ipecacuanha, 
or  as  energetic  as  antimony,  zinc,  copper,  or  apo-morphia,  is  a 
course  not  to  be  recommended,  and  except  in  the  very  earliest 
stages  must  be  unconditionally  condemned,  though  no  less 
eminent  a  physician  than  ^Fagge  advises  that  'when  diphtheria 
a.ttacks  the  lar>'nx,  the  treatment  must  be  exactly  such  as  would 
employed  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  croup.  An  emetic 
ipecacuanha  or  of  sulphate  of  copper  should  be  given  ;  and  if 
a-  good  result  is  obtained,  it  may  be  repeated  at  an  interval  of 
Some  hours.' 

Independently  of  a  belief  that  the  amount  of  assistance  given 
^>'  emetics  in  the  release  of  laryngeal  exudation  is  somewhat 
^3caggerated,  I  cannot,  looking  to  the  general  asthenic  nature 
diphtheria,  assent  to  their  use  at  so  late  a  period  as  that  of 
'ngeal  extension.  It  has,  moreover,  been  conclusively  shown 
lat  forcible  separation  of  the  membrane  is  a  harmful  proceeding, 
:ause  not  only  is  the  membrane  re-formed,  but  because  thereby 
le  micrococci — which,  in  point  of  fact,  develop  on  the  most 
^taperficial  layers  of  the  membrane— are  enabled  to  pass  readily 
^Virough  the  irritated  and  bleeding  surfaces  into  the  bloodvessels 
^nd  deeper  tissues.  It  is  for  this  same  reason  blisters  are  contra- 
indicated. 

On  account  of  the  danger  of  depressant  drugs,  I  would  not 
advise  either  internal  or  hypodermic  administration  of  pilocarpine 
Or  other  agent  which  should  produce  profuse  diaphoresis  at  any 
stage,  as  has  been  practised,  and  with  report  of  good  results,  by 
several  Continental  practitioners.  ^*  Oertel  especially  recommends 
this  drug  in  the  belief  that  it  hastens  separation  through  *  the 
mechanical  raising  of  the  membranes  by  exciting  increased 
secretion  of  mucus.'  He  administers  from  o'oi  to  0*05  gramme 
of  pilocarpinum  muriaiicum  dissolved  in  water,  either  at  one  time 
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or  at  short  intervals ;  or  in  adults,  especially  when  the  morbid 
process  has  existed  already  several  days,  he  makes  subcutaneous 
injection  of  from  o'ooi  to  0*002  gramme. 

While  having  but  little  experience  of  the  efficiency  of  expecUfrants, 
I  venture  to  think  they  are  prescribed  on  an  entirely  false  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  the  malady ;  and  though  I  have  read  of 
the  administration  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  of  senega,  and  of 
sanguinaria,  I  have  not  yet  met  the  practitioner  who  considers 
that  these  remedies  are  of  special  or  material  service  in  the 
disease  under  consideration. 

Cubebs  and  copaiba,  which  would  also  come  under  the  head  of 
expectorants,  were  first  recommended  as  specifics  ten  years  ago 
by  ^^Trideau,  who  prescribed  them  in  very  large  doses.  They  are 
also  advocated  by  ^^  Beverley  Robinson,  and  other  competent 
practitioners ;  but  of  their  utility  in  diphtheria  I  am  unable  to 
personally  testify. 

Of   other  specifics,   the    majority   have    been  given   for  their 
germicide  or  antiseptic  action  ;  and  of  this  class  those  most  in  re- 
pute have  been  the  sulpho-carbolates  recommended  by  **Sansom, 
sulphites  of  soda  and  potassium,  carbolic  acid,  salicylic  acid  and 
the  salicylates,  and  the  chlorates  and  benzoates  of  potash  and 
soda,  some  of  the  latter  acting  also  as  antipyretics,     *^  Fontaine 
has  given  sulphide  of  calcium  with  the  view  of  destroying  the 
germs  and   splitting  up   the   toxic   alkaloids  by   means   of  the 
generation  in  the  stomach  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.     Probably 
with  the  intent  of  converting  these  alkaloids  into' insoluble  com- 
pounds with  mercury,  the  bin-iodide  has  lately  been  advocated  by 
-^Stepp,  and  is  much  employed  by  others.    It  probably  acts  in  the 
same  way  as  in  syphilis.     Iodide  of  potassium  is  also  advised,  for 
the  purpose  of  introduction  of  the  iodine  into  '  the   blood  and 
other  liquid  elements,  and  into  glands,  where  it  amalgamates 
with  albuminoid  molecules,  and  possibly  with  the  bacteria ;  in  any 
case,  it  sterilizes  media  in  which  bacteria  develop.'     Of  remedies 
likewise   considered  specific  and  acting  variously,  according  to 
the  views  of  their  advocates,  as  germicides,  as  alteratives,  and 
even   as   tonics,   are   minute   doses  of   the  bi-cyanide   and   per- 
chloride  of  mercury  and  quinine.     Of  tonics,  recuperatives,  and 
analeptics   may  also   be  mentioned  quinine,  iron,  strychnia,  and 
cinchona. 

Probably  the  internal  treatment,  almost  universally  held  in 
favour  by  modern  practitioners,  is  a  combination  of  the  antiseptic 
or  antipyretic  with  tonics.  Chlorate  of  potash  with  perchloride 
of  iron  heads  the  list  in  general  esteem,  though  the  former  is  to 
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be  given  with  caution  in  view  of  its  power  to  aggravate  a  tendency 
to  nephritis. 

Personally,  I  do  not  largely  prescribe  iron  or  quinine  in  the 
early  stages  of  diphtheria,  since  I  have  thought  there  is  frequently 
a  difficulty  in  their  assimilation,  and  especially  of  the  large  doses 
in  which  iron  is  prescribed.  Further,  all  who  have  experience 
with  regard  to  iron  in  this  disease  will  agree  with  *^Rose-Cormack 
that  though  it  has  'a  decidedly  beneficial  action  under  certain 
circumstances,  it  neither  arrests  nor  modifies  the  character  of  the 
malady  in  its  early  and  most  perilous  stages  ;  but  its  utility  is  un- 
questionable as  an  adjuvant,  when  in  the  natural  course  of  the  dis- 
ease a  spontaneous  curative  tendency  has  begun  to  manifest  itself.' 

Being  an  adherent  of  the  view  that  micro-organisms  are  not 
the  only  factors  in  contagious  processes,  and  holding  that  the 
virus  is  quite  as  much  a  chemical  one,  and  for  the  most  part  of 
an  alkaloidal  constitution,  my  treatment  naturally  aims  at : 

I.  By  internal  remedies  aiding  the  system  in  the  elimination  of 
the  chemical  virus  by  the  ordinary  excretory  channels — skin,  bowels, 
kidneys,  lungs,  etc. 

II.  Directly  attacking  the  chemical  virus  circulating  in  the 
blood  by  bringing  about  such  a  chemical  decomposition  as  will 
split  up  the  toxic  alkaloids  into  less  poisonous  compounds. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  oxyge'H,  in  its  nascent  or 
free  state  as  ozone  or  as  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  is  the  therapeutic 
agent  on  which  we  rely  for  that  purpose. 

III.  Combating  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  virus  on  the 
system  by  treating  fever,  cardiac  depression,  and  other  con- 
stitutional symptoms  as  they  arise. 

IV.  Annihilating  micrococci  and  bacteria  by  germicides  locally 
and  systemically  administered. 

V.  Sustaining  the  vital  powers  by  appropriate  diet,  including 
ozonic,  oxygenated,  and  germicidal  drinks. 

VI.  Adopting  such  mechanical  and  operative  treatment  as  will 
enable  the  patient  to  breathe  freely  and  to  swallow  nutriment. 

VII.  Artificially  modifying  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  the 
sick-room  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  individual  case. 

VIII.  Adopting  appropriate  prophylactic  and  hygienic  measures. 
Acting  on  these  principles,  the  lines  of  my  attack,  both  general 

and  local,  ma}'  be  comprised  in  the  two  words  oxjrgen  and  acids. 
Proceeding  to  details,  after  the  purge  before  recommended,  or 
one  or  two  doses  of  the  mercurial  and  antimonial  alterative,  I  begin 
with  a  mixture  (Form.  98)  containing  remedies  in  combination,  with 
a  threefold  intention — namely,  by  means  of  salicylate  of  soda,  I 
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Strive  to  reduce  general  pyrexia  and  local  inflammation  ;  to  this 
is  added  chlorate  of  sodium,  for  the  purpose  of  generating 
oxypen  without  depression  ;  and  lastly  these  are  administered  in 
a  medium  of  decoction  of  cinchona,  which  has  not  only  a  certain 
germicidal  action,  but  constitutes  a  tonic  more  easily  assimilated 
than  in  its  alkaloidal  form  as  quinine.  I  only  resort  to  more 
powerful  tonics  such  as  iron  in  the  later  possible  eventuality  of 
symptoms  of  extensive  systemic  infection,  depression,  and  ex- 
haustion. The  soda  salts  are  always  to  be  preferred  to  those  of 
potash  in  this  and  all  diseases  manifesting  symptoms  of  depres- 
sion ;  the  salicylate  is  to  be  given  in  very  moderate  doses,  and 
must  be  omitted  should  there  be  any  symptom  of  cardiac  com- 
plication. 

There  is  probably  quite  as  much  harm  effected  by  the  undue 
pushing  of  analeptic  and  stimulant  remedies  at  early  stages  as  in 
the  opposite  plan  of  depressing  by  drugs,  which  promote  profuse 
emesis  or  diaphoresis ;  and  what  is  said  here  as  to  drugs  will 
equally  apply  to  alcohol.  While  its  use  is  not  advised  in  the 
early  stages,  it  is  not  to  be  withheld  or  stinted  whenever  the 
pulse  gives  indications  of  cardiac  enfeeblement. 

It  would  be  travelling  too  far  beyond  the  realm  of  the  specialist 
to  enter  into  the  treatment  of  each  possible  complication  :  but  a 
word  or  two  may  be  said  on  that  of  paralytic  scguclie. 

For  these  conditions  the  phosphates  of  iron,  quinine,  and 
strj'chnia  should  be  administered  perseveringly ;  and  so  soon  as 
there  is  reduction  of  inflammation,  electricity  either  in  the 
induced  or  constant  form  is  to  be  employed.  Strychnia  has  been 
advantageously  employed  by  me  bypodermically  in  cases  not 
yielding  to  electrical  measures.  Friction  and  massage,  with  hot 
and  cold  douches,  are  also  of  service, 

2,  Local  remedies  of  diphtheria  are  even  more  numerous  than 
the  constitutional,  and  the  local  treatment  of  this  disease  was 
the  first  subject  selected  for  discussion  in  the  sub-section  of 
laryngologj'  at  the  meeting  of  the  International  Medical  Congress 
in  London  in  1881.  Although  I  cannot  agree  with  thos*t  who 
consider  diphtheria  to  be  primarily  a  local  affection,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  much  of  its  danger  depends  on  the  localization  of 
the  lesion  in  the  throat ;  and  I  therefore  recognise  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  importance  of  efficient  topical  measures. 

Local  remedies  are  to  be  divided  into  internal  and  external. 
Of  the  former,  solvents  of  the  membrane  come  first  on  the  list,  and 
to  this  form  of  treatment  I  have  given  much  attention,  and  have 
made  repeated  experiments  with  some  of  the  different  fluids  which 
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have  from  time  to  time  been  recommended.    As  a  result,  I  have 
found  that  though  no  chemical  agent  possesses  the  property  of 
effecting  any  actual  solution  of  the  membrane,  an  alteration  in  its 
character  does  appear  to  ensue.  Membrane  macerated  in  pure  lactic 
acid,  undiluted,  became  soft,  translucent,  and  jelly-like.     Pieces 
of  exudation  from  the  same  subject  similarly  treated  in  litne-water 
^vere  rendered  more  friable,  but  no  thinner ;  and  this  molecular 
change  was  more  perceptible  with  saccharatcd  lune-water.     The 
solutions  were  raised  to  boiling-heat,  and  lowered  to  freezing- 
point  ;  but  the  experiments  were  not  affected  by  the  temperature 
of  the  fluid  employed.     Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
one  cannot  apply  such  solutions  quite  undiluted  in  the  throat — 
that  one  cannot  exclude  air,  even  with  all  the  balsamic  applica- 
tion in  the  world,  especially  when  laid  over  a  moist  surface — that 
one    cannot   obtain  a  direct  temperature  influence   either  with 
steam  inhalation  or  by  sucking  ice  to  anything  like  the  degree 
that  I  obtained  in  these  experiments,  I  came  to  the  conclusion, 
fully   borne   out    by   my   clinical    experience,   that   these   fluids 
possess  no  solvent  properties  whatever,  but  that  lactic  acid,  not 
diluted  to  the  high  extent  hitherto  in  use,  but  applied  pure  by 
the  surgeon  at  least  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  only  moderately 
diluted — say  i  to  6 — every  two  or  three  hours  by  the  nurse,  has 
some  considerable  influence  in  loosening  the  molecular  cohesion 
of  its  particles  in  a  manner  more  favourable  to  separation  than 
lime  solutions,  which  appear  to  me  quite  valueless.     In  this  last 
opinion,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  support  of  so  high  an  authority 
:as  "Tobold.     ^*  Cohen   administers,   instead   of  lime-water,   in- 
lialations  of  the   former  from  lime  in  the   process  of  slacking 
^very  second  hour,  hour,  or  half-hour ;   and   if  that   does   not 
appear  to  suit  the  case,  he  substitutes  inhalations  of  the  warm 
spray  of  bromine ;  and  these  failing,  he  recommends  that  the 
sulphurous  acid  spray  should  be  tried.     Cohen  does  not  assert 
that  the  lime  acts  chemically  on  the  membranes,  and  thinks  it 
merely  wedges  them  up  mechanically  here  and  there,  permitting 
better  access  of  the  aqueous  vapour ;  but  that  it  acts  beneficially 
in  forcing  the  expulsion  of  shreds  of  membrane,  casts,  and  the 
like,  he  has  no  doubt.     It  is  only  right  to  add  that  he  admits 
that  '  this  treatment  is  likely  to  induce  capillary  bronchitis,  or 
even  pneumonia  ....  but   that   is  a  secondary  matter  to  be 
attended  to  subsequently.*     Of  other  applications  having  repute 
as  solvents,  may  be  mentioned  the  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron, 
solutions  of  chloral  hydrate  and  carbolic  acid,  papainc  and  resorcin. 
As  to   iron^  Cohen   draws  attention  to  the   fact  that  *  aqueous 
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solutions  of  iron  are  not  as  useful  as  the  tincture;  and  this 
leads  to  the  inquiry  whether  its  local  action  may  be  in  any 
measure  due  to  the  alcohol,'  by  its  destructive  action  on  the 
bacteria,  and,  it  may  be  added,  by  shrivelling  and  detaching  the 
membrane  through  abstraction  of  the  elements  of  water;  but  it 
is  now  clearly  understood  that  alcohol  possesses  no  germicidal 
properties  whatever.  It  arrests  development  of  germs,  but  does 
not  destroy  them.  It  is  possible  also  that  the  free  hydrochloric 
acid  contained  may  have  a  beneficial  action,  since  this  agent  M 
at  one  time  held  in  repute  as  a  caustic  and  solvent,  and  is  even 
still  employed.  Lastly,  the  iron  itself  may  act  constitutionally 
as  well  as  locally.  But  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  experiment 
that  membrane  macerated  in  the  iron  tincture  undergoes  no 
disintegrating  change,  but  is  rather  toughened  than  otherwise 
by  such  a  procedure.  With  regard  to  chloral,  which  is  highly 
esteemed  by  my  former  teacher,  Mr.  Hughes  Hemming,  of  Kin 
bolton,  its  value  in  allaying  convulsive  and  asthmatic  conditions 
generally,  renders  it  probable  that  this  drug  also  acts  generally  as 
well  as  locally.  The  same  may  be  said  of  carbolic  acid,  which 
has  no  solvent  action  on  diphtheritic  membrane  when  employed 
experimentally  on  removed  portions.  As  a  germicide,  carbolic 
acid  and  the  carbolates  occupy  a  much  lower  position  in  the 
scale  than  was  formerly  ascribed  to  them.  Sulphurous  acid  has 
given  good  results,  and  is  indicated  for  the  twofold  reason  that  it 
is  an  efficient  gennicide.  and  that  it  acts  both  systemically  as 
well  as  locally.  Papainc  and  rcsorcin  are  said  to  act  very 
efficiently  as  solvents ;  but  experiments  that  I  have  made  lead 
me  to  think  that  their  solvent  action  is  but  feeble. 

Truth  to  say,  I  am  so  well  satisfied  with  lactic  acid  that  I  am 
loth  to  try  any  other  local  remedy.  I  may  add  that  I  have  not 
found  it  injurious  to  contiguous  healthy  tissues.  In  this  respect 
it  is  preferable  to  hydrochloric  acid,  while  it  is  even  more  effica- 
cious as  a  digester,  so  to  speak,  of  the  membrane.  I  have  all  the 
stronger  conviction  that  lactic  acid  is  destined  to  become  a  valuable 
local  remedy  in  diphtheria,  from  its  great  efficacy  in  faucial  and 
laryngeal  tuberculosis,  and  in  lupus.  I  am  quite  in  accord  with 
those  who  consider  that  caustics  are  harmful,  though  recently 
""Bloebaum  of  Coblentz  has  reported  successful  results  from 
galvano-caustic  applications,  made  in  the  belief  that  they  destroy 
micro-organisms,  which  he  believes  to  be  the  primary  cause  of 
the  disease.  I  agree  also  with  those  who  think  that  mere 
astringents  are  useless.  The  chlorides  and  sulphates  of  zinc,  alum, 
etc.,  have  no  germicidal  or  solvent  action  whatever.     Alkaline 
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solutions,  as  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  albeit  they  are  ad- 
vocated by  Schech  as  solvents,  cannot  be  recommended,  since 
they  £aivour  rather  than  retard  germ-development. 

Coming  to  the  best   method  of  removing  the  membrane,  or 

at  least  of  applying  the  solution,  I  certainly  think  that  tearing 

away,  or  scraping  off,  the  exudation  is  as  useless  and  injurious 

a  proceeding  as  would  be  similar  treatment  of  the  pustules  of 

small-pox,  and  is  even  dangerous,  for  the  reason  already  pointed 

out,  that  it  only  leads  to  more  thorough  systemic  infection  ;  but 

I   can  have   no   doubt   in   my  own   mind  that   some   degree  of 

friction  with  a  soft  instrument  well  charged  with  the  solution  is 

^  necessity  of  success  in  its  application.     For  this  purpose,  in 

the    case  of  children  I  employ  and  instruct  the  nurse  to  use  the 

index-finger  well  swathed  with  lint,  and  soaked  in  the  solution  ; 

and  for  adults  an  aluminium,  whalebone  or  vulcanite  rod  with  a 

iirm    cotton- wool  brush   at   the   end.     I  cannot   but  think  that 

sprajrs,  gargles,  and   the  like,  do   but   weary  the  patient ;   but 

'wherever  the  nostrils  are  obstructed,  or  are  the  seat  of  membrane 

^and  in  the  comparatively  few  autopsies  of  patients  with  faucial 


diphtheria  that  I  have  made,  such  has  always  been  the  case — 

s>Tinging  of   the   nares   with   disinfectants,   followed   by  direct 

sipplication   of  lactic   acid,  is   of  the   highest   value.     For  this 

puqpose,  I   give   preference  to  boracic  acid  over  salicylic  acid, 

^hjrmol,  perchloride  of  mercury,  or  chromic  acid,  on  account  of 

the   valuable   property   the    former   possesses   of  not   irritating 

mucous  surfaces.     I  have  been  led  to  this  predilection  by  my 

experience  of  it  in  ear  disease;  but  in  view  of  the  feeble  germicidal 

properties  of  boracic  acid,  it  is  advisable,  at  least  once  a  day,  to 

use  a  nasal  spray  of  corrosive  sublimate,  i  in  5,000  or  10,000. 

The  amount  of  active  ingredient  so  administered  is  very  small 

and  innocuous  to  the  system. 

'*Nix  of  Rude,  Denmark,  who  was  reported  at  the  Congress  in 
1881  to  have  had  great  success  with  free  use  of  lunar  caustic  after 
removal  of  the  false  membranes,  has  recently  again  urged  the 
radical  treatment  of  scraping  them  away  daily  with  a  sharp  spoon. 
In  the  belief  that  the  disease  is  purely  local,  this  physician  thus 
aims  at  extirpating  the  soil  in  which  the  diphtheria  is  growing. 

"Watson  Cheyne,  who  also  considers  diphtheria  as  *  from  first 
to  last  a  local  disease,  the  general  symptoms  being  merely  due  to 
chemical  poisoning,*  advises  '  stripping  off  the  false  membrane 
with  forceps,  etc.,  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  applying  a  watery 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercur>%  [so  strong  as]  i  in  500.*  He 
also  urges  frequent  gargling  with  a  weaker  solution,  i  in  2,000 — 
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all  this  being  combined  with  carbolic  acid  sprays.  Early  trache- 
otomy is  advocated,  and  similar  treatment  of  the  lower  air- 
passages  through  the  tracheal  opening. 

^^Oertel,  likewise  a  firm  believer  in  the  local  and  parasitic  origin 
of  diphtheria,  considers  that  '  we  possess  in  carbolic  acid,  though 
not  a  specific,  yet  a  most  efficient  remedy.  To  produce  its  anli- 
septic  and  antiparasitic  effect,  we  must  employ  more  concentrated 
solutions  than  have  been  used  heretofore.'  He  recommends  '  for 
local  action  on  diphtherial  mucous  membranes  five-per-cent- 
sotutions,  nebulized  by  means  of  a  steam  apparatus,  and  inhaled 
by  the  patient  every  two  or  three  hours,  and  even  oftener,  for 
from  two  to  five  minutes,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case 
and  the  age  of  the  patient.' 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  cannot  speak  except  in  terms  of  dis- 
agreement with  "  Morell-Mackenzie's  recommendation  to  apply 
varnishes  to  the  throat  of  a  patient,  whether  of  tender  or  mature 
years,  who  may  be  suffering  from  diphtheria ;  for  however  per- 
sistently blotting-paper  be  previously  applied,  as  advised  by  him, 
it  is  impossible  to  have  a  sufficiently  dry  surface  for  cohesion  of  a 
varnish,  more  especially  since  this  author  is  also  a  strong  advocate 
of  hyper-saturation  with  steam  of  the  atmosphere  immediately 
surrounding  the  patient.  But  the  treatment  is  open  to  still  more 
serious  objection,  whether  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  nature  of  the  diphtheritic  contagium,  or  of  the  danger  of  the 
exudation  in  the  throat  as  a  mechanical  obstruction  to  respiration. 
Even  if  cohesion  of  the  varnish  took  place,  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
would  kill  the  germs,  and  it  certainly  would  not  prevent  fresh 
ones  from  developing ;  and  in  relation  to  ptomaines,  exclusion  of 
air  is  highly  undesirable.  Lastly,  the  balsamic  application  is  only 
so  much  more  local  hindrance  to  free  respiration. 

As  to  steam,  I  have  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  speaking  of 
croup,  that  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  its  use  to  the  amount 
recommended  by  many,  because  I  have  often  witnessed  great 
vital  depression  induced  by  its  persistent  or  extravagant  employ- 
ment. The  indications  for  this  measure  will  be  modified  not 
only  by  the  amount  of  catarrhal  inflammation  present,  but  also 
by  the  time  of  the  year,  and  other  surrounding  atmospheric  con- 
ditions.    Of  course,  steam  is  always  employed  after  tracheotomy. 

Oertel  recommends  six  or  eight  direct  inhalations  of  hot  steam 
a  day  intcrcurrently  with  the  carbolic  spray  previously  mentioned ; 
he  advocates  employment  of  moist  heat  in  this  form,  because  it 
'  promotes  suppuration,  and  thereby  demarcation  and  separation 
of  the  membranes."     If  steam  is  employed  in  this  way,  I  would 
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greatly  prefer  to  evaporate  with  it  SaiiUas  or  Eucalyptus  solu- 
tions. 

In  the  so-called  mild  cases,  and  especially  in  patients  above 
the  age  of  infancy,  benefit  would  be  derived  from  the  wearing  of 
an  oro-nasal  inhaler,  containing  oxidizing  and  anodyne  properties 
(Form,  41),  a  small  portion  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  wool  or  sponge 
of  the  inhaler.  After  tracheotomy,  covering  of  the  tube  with 
corrosive  sublimate  gauiie  would  be  useful,  and  the  inhalant  just 
named  could  be  administered  by  placing  a  few  drops  from  time 
to  time  on  the  gauze. 

Externally,  hot  applications  to  the  throat  in  the  way  of  poultices 
are  cumbersome,  wearisome,  and,  in  my  experience,  unproductive 
of  sufficient  relief  to  compensate  for  their  inconvenience.  In  my 
paper  at  the  Congress  in  1881, 1  made  tentative  recommendations 
of  Leiter's  coils  for  application  of  continuous  cold  in  place  of  ice- 
bags  ;  and  since  that  time  I  have  had  oft-repeated  testimony,  in 
my  own  practice  and  that  of  friends  and  colleagues,  of  their  great 
value  in  diphtheria  as  a  means  of  applying  constant  cold  without 
moisture.  The  effect  is  to  reduce  inflammation,  and  to  favour 
rapid  necrosis  and  separation  of  the  exudation.  In  my  experience 
these  results  are  thus  obtained  more  successfully  without  the  de- 
pression of  the  steam  inhalations  of  Oertel.  There  is,  moreover, 
nothing  to  prevent  the  concurrent  adoption  of  both  these  measures. 

3.  Dietetic  treatment  is  placed  next  in  order  for  consideration, 
because  by  means  of  food,  medication,  both  internal  and  topical, 
can  be  largely  supplemented.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  I  suppose, 
in  the  minds  of  anyone  as  to  the  value  of  ice  taken  by  the  mouth 
as  a  grateful,  refreshing,  and  efficient  means  of  reducing  hypera;mia, 
and  of  aiding  to  dissolution  of  the  exudation.  Seeing  the  difficulty 
of  making  children  take  ice,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  giving  them  it 
in  the  form  of  frozen  milk  sweetened  with  sugar,  or  sugar  of  milk, 
or  of  frozen  beef-tea.  I  recommend  the  same  in  the  case  of  adult 
patients,  and  advise  them  to  take  but  little  other  nourishment  by 
the  mouth  except  the  raw  egg  swallowed  whole,  such  as  I  have 
recommended  for  other  diseases  in  which  the  function  of  degluti- 
tion, being  painful  and  difficult,  requires  to  be  rested,  or  performed 
with  the  least  possible  effort.  Regarding  this  question  of  functional 
rest,  wherever  there  is  a  likelihood  of  the  case  becoming  a  severe 
one,  and  especially  if  food  by  the  mouth  becomes  distasteful, 
regular  administration  of  nutrient  enemata,  at  an  early  period  of 
the  disease,  should  be  adopted. 

One  more  measure,  which  has  a  topical  as  well  as  a  general 
effect,  is  the   free  administration  of  barley-water  flavoured  with 
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lemon,  or  even  better  still  is  fresh  lemonade,  either  of  them 
being  largely  impregnated  with  chlorate  of  sodium.  Frequently, 
excepting  a  calomel  purge  or  the  administration  of  a  small 
amount  of  compound  antimonial  powder  at  the  commencement, 
I  give  no  other  medicine  in  the  early  stages.  Fontaine,  acting 
on  the  principle  that  germs  cannot  exist  in  acid  secretions,  makes 
a  strong  point  of  ordering  gargles  and  drinks  of  citric  acid.  Milk 
may  be  given  almost  ad  libilum,  to  be  diluted,  if  necessary,  with 
lime  or  soda  water,  or  with  hyper-oxygenated  effervescing  water. 
I  have  not  found  milk  to  disagree  with  diphtheritic  patients,  as  is 
by  some  believed  to  be  the  case.  Alcohol  is  to  be  administered 
systematically  so  soon  as  the  strength  shows  the  least  sign  of 
flagging,  and  subcutaneous  Injection  of  ether  may  avert  or 
counteract  cardiac  inadequacy. 

4.  Operative  measures  are  generally  supposed  to  be  comprised 
in  the  one  procedure  of  tracheotomy :  but  it  is  now  nearly  ten 
years  since  I  first  proposed  and  adopted  the  removal  of  enlarged 
tonsils  and  (edematous  uvulcr  during  the  acute  stage  of  diphtheria. 
All  who  have  any  experience  of  the  disease  must  be  aware  not 
only  how  prone  are  the  subjects  of  enlarged  tonsils  to  succumb 
to  diphtheritic  influences,  but  also  to  what  a  serious  extent  the 
existence  of  such  a  condition  compHcates  matters,  and  imperils 
the  chances  of  recoveiy.  One  must  have  seen  over  and  over 
again  oral  and  nasal  respiration  each  hour  more  impeded  from 
this  cause,  and  for  the  same  reason  inspection  of  the  larynx  made 
impossible.  I  therefore  in  187H  removed  the  tonsils  of  a  child 
suffering  from  diphtheria  on  the  first  occasion  of  my  seeing  her. 
The  result  was  an  immediate  improvement  in  her  breathing; 
there  was  no  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  larjnx ;  the  membrane 
was  of  course  re-deposited  on  the  cut  surfaces,  but  it  ultimately 
cleared  :  the  child  had  several  sequelas  of  diphtheria,  but  finally 
made  a  very  good  recoverj-.  I  reported  the  case  in  detail,  and 
exhibited  the  patient  at  the  "^Medical  Society  of  London.  Since 
that  time  1  have  had  similar  cases  with  an  equally  good  result. 
and  also  others  in  which  I  have  removed  from  adults  swollen  and 
(edematous  uvulie  during  the  acute  diphtheric  state.  I  was  quite 
prepared  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  this  practice  questioned ;  but 
however  startling  the  procedure  may  at  first  sight  appear,  any 
objections  which  could  be  raised  against  it  are  theoretical  rather 
than  practical,  and  of  no  account  in  the  balance  when  weighed 
against  its  advantages^first,  as  removing  an  impediment  to  the 
respiration ;  secondly,  as  tending  to  prevent  the  downward 
progress  of  the  exudation ;  and  thirdly,  as  an  early  substitute,  or 
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means  of  averting  the  necessity  for,  the  more  dangerous  measure 
of  opening  the  windpipe.    The  same  treatment  has  since  been 
adopted  by  ^Lelferts,  who  prefers  in  such  instances  to  substitute 
the  lesser  danger  of  re-deposit  for  the  greater  one  of  the  dyspnoea. 
Tracheotomy  is  a  procedure   that   is   each   year  viewed   more 
£avoarably,  mainly  because  the  indications  for  its  performance 
axe  becoming  better  appreciated,  and  practitioners  are  now  able 
to  assure  the  relatives  of  a  patient  that,  when  adopted  sufficiently 
early,  the  chances  of  success  are  much  greater  than  formerly.   Most 
of  the  indications  are  functional,  of  which  suppression  of  voice,  in- 
creasing dyspnoea,  stridor,  and  other  symptoms  of  asphyxia,  and 
especially  retrocession  of  the  chest  walls,  are  the  principal  signs 
M*aming  us  that  the  air-passages  are  becoming  alarmingly  ob- 
structed.    If  before  occurrence  of  these  signals  of  distress  mem- 
brane can  actually  be  seen  in  the  larynx  by  means  of  the  mirror, 
no  delay  should   be   allowed  to  occur,  and  the  advisability  of 
opening  the  windpipe  should  be  promptly  urged.     I  am  not  an 
advocate  for  its  performance  where  the  chances  are  hopelessly 
un&vourable,  because  knowledge  of  fatal  results  tend  to  influence 
parents  in  their  consent  under  circumstances  which  are  favour- 
able.    Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  many  cases  in  which 
^eath  occurs  after  tracheotomy,  the  end  is  much  more  tranquil 
'than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.     I  speak  of  this  opera- 
^on   principally  with   regard    to   children,   in   whom   death  by 
mechanical  obstruction  is  much  more  frequent  than  in  adults. 
In  the  latter,  tracheotomy  is  less   successful  than  in  children. 
Bat  looking  to  the  great  value  of  fresh  air  in  destroying  germs, 
and  in  modifying  the  noxiousness  of  septic  alkaloids,  tracheotomy 
possesses  an  importance  beyond  that  of  relieving  a  mechanical 
asphyxia ;  and  it  is  with  this  especial  view  that  I  advocate  its 
early  adoption — namely,  so  soon  as  membrane  is  formed  in  the 
'arynx  or  trachea. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  details  as  to  the  operation. 
Doubtless  the  tracheal  opening  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a 
preliminary  to  adoption  of  measures  for  clearing  the  air-passages 
of  membranous  obstruction,  and  the  practitioner  must  not  neglect 
continuance  of  persevering  efforts  in  that  direction,  and  in  such 
local  medication  as  may  prevent  exudative  re-formations ;  but  I 
cannot  resist  commenting  in  terms  of  remonstrance  against  the 
view  of  one  author  on  this  subject,  who,  with  all  the  prominence 
of  large  capitals,  has  formulated  the  following  dictum  : 

*  The  presence  of  membrane  in  the  trachea  in  a  fatal  case  of 
membranous  lar\'ngitis,  after  tracheotomy,  must  be  regarded  as 
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evidence  of  the  want  of  due  care  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  in 
charge,  as  much  as  would  the  presence  of  a  piece  of  gut  in  the 
inguinal  canal  after  herniotomy,  or  a  calculus  in  the  bladder  after 
the  operation  of  lithotomy.' 

Not  only  is  such  a  dictum  on  its  simple  assertion  capable  of 
involving  many  an  excellent  practitioner  in  serious  trouble  with 
litigious  relatives,  but  by  'a  nice  derangement  of  epitaphs '  the 
analogies  are  entirely  inapplicable  and  illogical. 

With  regard  to  removal  of  the  membrane  through  the  trachea! 
opening,  attempts  to  this  end  by  oral  suction,  either  of  doctor  or 
parent,  ought  not  to  be  necessary  in  these  advanced  days  of 
mechanical  aids.  One  very  simple  instrument  for  the  purpose  is 
that  of  a  Siegel's  exhausting  syringe,  such  as  is  employed  in  aural 
practice,  with  a  strong  exhausting  soft  rubber  bag  to  effect  suction 
and  the  aural  end  adapted  to  the  mouth  of  the  tube  by  means  of 
a  piece  of  soft  rubber  tubing.  Another  is  a  modification  made 
for  me  by  Messrs.  Krohne  and  Sesemann  of  the  aspirator, 
known  as  Coudereau's.  By  this  instrument  not  only  can  exuda- 
tion be  extracted,  but  by  a  verj'  simple  contrivance,  familiar  to  all 
who  use  aspirators,  fresh  air,  or  hyper-oxygenated  air,  can  be 
introduced  into  the  lungs  almost  instantaneously  after  the  extrac- 
tion. An  atmosphere  of  steam  is  more  necessary  after  tracheo- 
tomy than  before,  since  it  is  most  important  to  guard  against  the 
occurrence  of  fresh  inflammation  due  to  inspiration  of  insufficiently 
tempered  air  by  the  tube. 

One  other  hint,  hardly  necessary  to  experts.  In  removing 
membrane  through  a  tracheal  canula,  it  is  better  to  clear  it  by  the 
inner  tube  ;  so  that  in  case  that  passage  is  blocked,  freedom  can 
be  given  to  respiration  through  the  outer  canula.  A  double 
canula,  always  of  value  in  tracheotomy,  is  of  indispensable  im- 
portance in  cases  of  diphtheria. 

Intubation  of  the  lary?ix  is  a  method  of  procedure  which  origin- 
ated with  Bouchut,  and  has  been  revived  recently  as  a  substitute 
for  tracheotomy.  The  tube  devised  and  perfected  by  ^"Joseph 
O'Dwyer,  of  New  York,  is  inserted  through  the  mouth.  The 
head  or  shoulder  of  the  tube  does  not  rest  upon  the  vocal  cords, 
but  just  above  them  on  the  ventricular  hands.  There  is  {said 
to  be)  never  any  ulceration  of  the  cords,  but  there  may  be  slight 
ulceration  about  the  head  and  lower  end  of  the  tube  when 
retained  for  long;  this  is  harmless.  There  is  (again  said  to  be) 
not  the  slightest  danger  of  the  tube  slipping  into  the  trachea.  In 
most  cases  food  is  well  taken  from  the  beginning,  but  it  may  be 
necessary  to  feed  very  young  children  by  a  stomach-tube. 
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*Northrup  states  that  165  cases,  well  reported  and  attested, 
piove  intubation  to  relieve  dyspnoea  promptly  and  effectually, 
Mrhile  the  percentage  of  recoveries  reaching  28J  per  cent,  puts  it 
in  striking  contrast  to  tracheotomy. 

Setting  aside  certain  obstacles  which  are  either  minimized  or 
ignored  in  the  introduction  and  removal  of  the  tube,  it  is  on  first 
consideration  difficult  to  believe  that  this  operation  is  applicable 
€0  those  in  which,  according  to  English  surgeons,  tracheotomy  is 
usually  indicated,  and  one  feels  inclined  to  agree  with  ^•Jennings, 
that  tracheotomy  will  save  every  case  that  intubation  will,  and 
a  great  many  more.     I  hardly  understand  how  the  surgeon  is  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  the  croup  brush,  namely,  the  dislodging  and 
poshing  of  membrane  down  below  the  point  of  the  tube  (indeed 
two  cases  in  which  *  there  was  sudden  and  complete  stoppage  of 
respiration,*  probably  due  to  this  cause,  are  reported) :  one  is  to 
crarrj'  on  efficient  topical  treatment  of  the  air-passages  after  the 
tube  has  been  inserted.     I  do  not  find  any  case  of  death  from 
spasm,  but  there  is  record  of  one  in  which  the  tube  was  dis- 
lodged and  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  patient  post  mortem.     The 
ulceration  from  pressure,  which  is  made  light  of,  would  also,  to 
my  mind,  constitute  a  serious  objection.     The  method  must  be 
still  considered  on  its  trial,  and  should  the  success  of  O'Dwyer, 
Waxham,  and  other  of  our  American  confreres  be  confirmed,  we 
shall  gladly  re-echo  the  words  of  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Medical  Record,  April  24,  1886,  that  *  it  will  be  accounted  one  of 
the  great  advances  in  this  age  of  medical  discoveries.' 

5.  Hygienic  and  prophylactic  measures  to  be  obser\'ed  with 
regard  to  diphtheria  differ  in  no  respect  from  what  would  be 
required  in  the  case  of  any  other  infectious  or  contagious  disease. 
They  consist  essentially  in  the  embracing  of  every  opportunity  of 
purifying  the  air  of  the  sick-room,  and  purging  it  of  exhaled  and 
volatile  toxic  ingredients  that  may  be  generated.  This  purpose 
is  best  effected  by  securing  to  the  patient  an  atmosphere  well 
charged  with  oxygen,  and  by  taking  every  other  precaution 
against  a  further  development  of  the  poison  as  conveyed  in 
the  defecations  and  eliminations  of  the  tainted  individual. 

The  patient  must  therefore  be  isolated  as  far  as  possible  from 
other  inmates  of  the  house,  and  be  placed  in  a  large  airy  room, 
the  temj)erature  of  which  should  be  regulated  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year  and  the  barometric  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 
If  the  case  occur  in  the  winter  months,  the  wind  being  in  the  north 
or  north-east,  the  air  of  the  room  is  not  only  to  be  well  warmed, 
but  also  softened  by  steam ;  if  in  foggy  weather,  with  wind  in  the 
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south-east,  a  drier  warmth  is  indicated.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  case  occur  during  the  summer,  fresh  air,  with  precautions 
against  draught,  may  be  admitted  to  a  much  freer  extent,  and 
steam  be  almost  dispensed  with.  All  excretions  should  be  treated 
with  strong  liquid  disinfectants,  and  the  w.c.  employed  for  their 
bestowal  should  not  be  used  even  by  the  immediate  attendants. 

Since  disinfection  of  the  atmosphere  by  chlorine,  euchlorine, 
iodine,  bromine,  sulphurous  acid,  or  any  of  the  other  more  active, 
but  somewhat  suffocative  disinfectants  is  not  always  possible  in 
the  patient's  room  or  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  atmosphere 
passing  to  and  fro  the  doors  and  passages  of  the  sick-room  maj 
be  asepticized    by   sheets    soaked   in   Burnett's    fluid,   Sanitas» 
Eucalyptus,  and   similar  solutions.     A  *  Sanitas '  kettle  may  t^ 
conveniently  placed  outside  the  room,  so  that  when  the  door  ^^ 
opened,  the  air  comes  in  not  only  warm  and  moist,  but  impregnate^ 
with  oxidizing  constituents.     Sprays  of  Condy,  Sanitas,  etc.,  \>y 
means  of  hand-ball  or  steam  atomizers,  may  also  be  employed. 

After   tracheotomy   local   precautions    against    admitting  un- 
tempered  air  through  the  tracheal  tube  must  be  rigidly  pursued. 

In  view  of  the  possible  occurrence  of  syncope,  the  patient 
should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  as  regards  bodily  movement,  and 
should  be  nourished  by  means  of  *  feeders,'  so  as  not  to  allow 
even  the  raising  of  the  head  from  the  pillow. 

I  have  for  many  years  insisted  that  all  persons  in  immediate 
attendance  on  diphtheritic  patients  should  gargle  freely  with  some 
antiseptic  or  detergent  solution  (Form.  8,  9,  10,  11)  after  each 
ministration  that  may  have  involved  standing  over  the  patient  in 
such  a  way  as  to  have  inhaled  the  breath.  I  would  also  suggest 
a  more  general  adoption  by  them  than  now  obtains  of  the  nasal 
douche,  containing  antiseptic  or  detergent  properties  (Form.  72, 
73y  74>  7^9  77f  ^^  7^)*  Lozenges  of  chlorate  of  potash,  carbolic 
acid,  etc.,  are  also  useful  for  this  purpose.  Lastly,  I  always 
personally  give  effect  to  a  hint  derived  from  a  sanitary  architect, 
who,  whenever  he  is  obliged  to  inhale  any  unpleasant  effluvium, 
blows  his  nose  freely,  gathers  his  saliva,  and  expectorates. 

[It  is  right  to  state  that  Watson  Cheyne's  article  in  the  Bniish  Medical  Journal  of 
March  5,  suggesting  the  (secondary)  influence  of  ptomaines  in  the  etiology  of  diphtheria, 
only  came  under  my  notice  during  revision  of  the  final  proofs  of  this  chapter.  Nor  until 
the  article  was  in  type  had  I  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  excellent 
essays  on  *  Ptomaines  and  Leucomaines/  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Brown,  which  that  gentleman 
has  from  time  to  time  printed  and  circulated  privately.  They  constitute  very  complete 
resumes  of  the  writings  of  Gautier,  Briegcr,  and  Selmi,  and  are  worthy  wider  dis- 
tribution.] 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 
SYPHILITIC    LARYNaiTIS. 

{Figs.  s6  to  67,  PlATE  VII.) 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  may  exhibit  the  specific 
manifestations  of  this  disease  in  either  the  secondary  or  tertiary 
stages.  The  great  frequency  of  syphilitic  laryngitis  is  described 
by  'Gerhardt  as  largely  influenced  by  fortuitous  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion,  and  the  experience  of  all  larj'ngoscopists  in  hospital  practice 
will  confirm  this  view.  Another  predisposing  cause  to  the  greater 
amount  of  advanced  syphilitic  disease  of  the  larynx  in  the  poor, 
doubtless  exists  in  the  apathy  and  neglect  with  which,  after  long 
existence,  such  affections  are  treated,  and  also  often  to  a  badly 
nourished  state  of  the  body. 

SECONDARY  SVPHILKS  (Figs.  56  and  57,  PLATE  VII.). 
The  larynx  is  affected  at  this  period  of  the  disease  at  any  time 
from  six  months  to  two  years  after  exposure  to  the  primarv 
infection.  Syphilitic  laryngitis  is  present  only  in  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  cases  of  all  varieties  of  throat  disease,  but 
syphilographers  differ  so  widely  as  to  the  ratio  in  which  the 
larynx  is  implicated,  that  no  useful  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
their  statistics.  According  to  -Lewin,  the  larynx  is  affected  in 
4"8  per  cent,  of  all  cases  observed,  whilst  ^Willigk  gives  r5"i, 
'Roth  32,  and  'Sommerbrodt  34  per  cent,  as  the  proportion. 
All  agree  that  it  may  occur  either  as  an  extension  from  the 
pharjnx,  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  at  a  somewhat 
later  period,  and  independently  of  the  pharyngeal  manifesta- 
tion. The  tnith  of  this  last  suggestion  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  larynx  is  often  first  affected  after  the  disease  in  the 
pharynx  has  been  cured,  or  without  the  latter  ever  having  suffered 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  for  medical  aid;  the  characteristics 
also  of  secondary  inflammation  in  the  larynx  are  by  no  means  so 
differentially  distinctive  as  are  those  in  the  fauces.     It  may  be 
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broadly  stated  that  the  probability  of  the  larynx  becoming  impli- 
c^ated  stands  in  direct  ratio  to  the  duration  and  virulence  of  the 
i  x^fection,  and  in  a  large  degree  to  prompt  and  persistent  adoption 
of  appropriate  therapeutic   measures  from   its  first   manifesta- 

Secondary  syphilis  in  the  pharynx  is  almost  invariably  accom- 
panied by  cutaneous  manifestations,  whereas  if  the  latter  have 
^ssver  been  noticed,  they  will  often  have  disappeared  months 
l>efore  the  larj'nx  is  affected. 

Mucous  deposit  also  is  rare,  and  by  no  means  a  constant  product 
C3f  syphilitic  inflammation  occurring  in  the  larynx ;  nor  is  such 
inflammation  or  such  deposit  invariably,  or  indeed  usually, 
symmetrical.  Loss  of  tissue  is  infrequent,  and  ulceration,  which 
seldom  extends  beyond  erosion  of  the  epithelial  layers,  occurs  at 
points  likely  to  be  subjected  to  irritation  from  the  passage  of  food 
or  from  mutual  contact  in  vocal  exercise. 

Condylomata  not   infrequently  occur  in  various   situations   in 

"the  larynx — notably  in  the  epiglottis.    Their  presence  is  denied 

l)y  some  observers,  while  others  estimate  their  manifestation  in 

proportions  varj'ing  from  i  to  36  per  cent. ;   Morell-Mackenzie 

in  •1876  reported  that  he  had  found  them  only  twice  in  fifty-six 

cases,  but  in  ^1880  had  *  met  with  forty-four  cases  of  condyloma 

among  118  patients  suffering  from  the  early  symptoms  of  laryngeal 

s>'philis.*    These  two  statements  constitute  a  great  discrepancy — 

the  first  represents  a  proportion  of  about  4  per  cent.,  while  the 

second  of  38  per  cent,  agrees  closely  with  that  of  Gerhard t  and 

Roth  who,  as  previously  stated,  found  condylomata  in  32  per 

cent. — that  is,  in  eighteen  instances  out  of  fifty-six  patients  suffer- 

ing  from  constitutional  syphilis — ^to  which  statement  Mackenzie 

had  pointedly  objected  in  his  earlier  views.     These  differences 

depend  partly,  as  the  last  author  has  said,  on  the  time  of  year 

that  examinations  are  made,  and  partly,  it  may  be  added,  to  the 

limit  ascribed  to  the  secondary  stage. 

Contrary  also  to  the  experience  of  Mackenzie,  I  have  seen  not 
a  few  cases  in  which  condylomata  have  developed  into  formations 
which  were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  warty  growths ;  nor  can  I 
agree  that  such  formations  have  in  the  larynx,  any  more  than  on  the 
skin,  at  points  where  irritation  is  constant,  a  tendency  to  spontaneous 
subsidence.  All  secondary  syphilitic  affections  of  the  lar>'nx  are 
characterized,  as  are  those  associated  with  the  same  dyscrasia  in 
other  organs,  by  rapid  amelioration  under  appropriate  treatment, 
but  by  an  equally  strong  tendency  to  relapse.  This  fact  is  often 
of  great  diagnostic  value  in  doubtful  cases  of  chronic  lar^-ngitis. 
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With  regard  to  this  disposition  to  relapse  ^Whistler  has  called 
deserved  attention  to  the  '  relapsing  ulcerative  laryngitis '  which 
marks  what  he  has  called  the  intermediary  stage  of  syphiHs.  In 
this  condition  the  ulcerations,  though  more  superficial  than  in  the 
true  tertiary  stage,  imply  a  deeper  loss  of  tissue  than  in  the  more 
commonly  seen  erosions  of  the  true  secondary.  They  probably 
indicate  not  only  a  more  pronounced  specific  taint,  but  are  also 
caused  by  a  greater  degree  of  adventitious  inflammation  of  the 
larynx  in  the  first  instance. 

Symptoms  :  A.  Functional. — Under  the  influence  of  severe 
atmospheric  or  other  exciting  cause  of  laryngitis  the  voice  of  a 
syphilitic  person  is  much  more  liable  to  be  completely  lost,  and  is 
restored  less  quickly  and  completely  than  in  a  non-specific  case. 
It  may  be  stated  generally  that  alteration  of  this  function  is 
characterized  by  early  and  very  persistent  husky  hoarseness. 
When  once  appreciated,  the  raucous  syphilitic  voice  is  so  dis- 
tinctive that  the  practised  ear  will  recognise  the  disease  as  soon 
as  the  patient  speaks. 

Vocal  exertion  always  increases  the  dysphonia,  and  the  singing 
voice  is  entirely  destroyed  for  the  time  :  it  is,  indeed,  doubtful 
whether  a  vocahst  who  has  once  suffered  from  syphilitic  congestion 
of  the  vocal  cords  ever  regains  complete  purity  of  tone,  submucous 
changes,  slight  though  they  may  be,  preventing  perfect  co-aptation 
and  co-ordination  of  those  structures. 

Respiration  is  but  seldom  embarrassed,  but  the  breathing  is 
frequently  described  by  the  patient  as  wheezy.  Extension  of  the 
inflammation  into  the  trachea  and  larger  bronchi  is  common,  and 
on  auscultation  raies  may  be  often  heard. 

Cough  is  only  occasioned  by  the  desire  to  clear  away  expectora- 
tion, or  after  the  irritation  caused  by  talking  or  eating. 

Pain,  except  a  sense  of  effort  in  the  use  of  the  voice,  is  rarely 
experienced  in  the  earlier  forms  of  laryngeal  syphilis. 

B.  Physical, — Colour. — On  looking  into  the  larynx  of  a 
patient  suffering  from  secondary  syphilis,  one  is  struck  first 
by  the  somewhat — not  always,  however,  well-defined — mottled 
discoloration,  and  secondly  by  the  fact  that  the  hyperemia  does 
not  appear  to  be  so  superficial,  nor  so  vivid  in  colour,  as  in 
simple  chronic  inflammation.  This  distinctive  appearance  is 
more  particularly  seen  on  the  vocal  cords,  which  are  observed  to 
be  more  or  less  congested,  in  patches  of  varying  intensity,  the 
non-hyperarmic  portions  being  of  a  greyish  tone.  Mucous  deposits 
when  present  are  visible  most  frequently  on  one  or  other  ven- 
tricular bands,  on  the  free  edge  of  the  epiglottis,  the  arytenoid 
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cartilages,  and  at  the  posterior  commissure.  Gottstein  well 
describes  the  appearance  of  mucous  patches  as  that  of  *  round  or 
elongated  greyish-white  spots  of  thickened  epithelium  slightly 
raised  above  the  congested  tissue  which  surrounds  them,  and  are 
either  sharply  circumscribed  or  shade  gradually  off  into  it/ 

Form  and  Texture. — Beyond  occasional  slight  want  of  equality 
in  muscular  action,  there  is  seldom  alteration  of  form.  Condylo- 
mata are  occasionally  seen  on  the  inter-arytenoid  fold,  and 
on  the  free  edge  or  lingual  surface  of  the  epiglottis.  In  long- 
standing cases,  and  when  the  voice  is  unduly  exercised,  there 
may  be  loss  of  surface-tissue  on  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  on 
the  vocal  processes.  It  is  comparatively  rare  to  find  erosion  of 
any  other  portion  of  the  vocal  cords. 

Secretion,  in  secondary  syphilis,  is  scanty  and  viscid,  the  patient 
frequently  making  a  point  of  complaint  that  the  cough  is  very  dry. 

C.  Miscellaneous. — External  signs  of  syphilis  on  the  skin 
are  often  wanting,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  and,  when  the 
pharynx  has  not  been  attacked,  they  may  have  been  so  slight  as 
to  have  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  the  patient.  The  most 
uniform  corroborative  symptom  is  that  of  post -cervical  glandular 
enlargement,  but  that  cannot  be  said  to  be  by  any  means 
universal.  In  fact,  the  surgeon  will  often  be  at  a  loss  to  arrive  at 
a  distinct  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  from  the 
usual  commemorative  signs,  especially  in  the  case  of  those 
patients  (married  women,  for  example)  of  whom  it  is  unadvisable^ 
for  ethical  and  family  reasons,  to  ask  questions.  In  such  cases, 
reliance  must  be  mainly  placed  on  the  results  of  physical  investi- 
gation of  the  IsLvynx  itself. 

The  general  health  is  of  course  tainted  by  the  specific  poison, 
but  it  does  not  suffer  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  earlier  or  in 
the  much  later  epochs  of  the  disease.  Thus  there  is  seldom 
much  variation  in  temperature,  though  there  may  be  slight  fever 
at  night;  the  surface  temperature  may  be  ordinarily  rather 
increased,  and  the  perspiration  somewhat  scanty.  All  the 
symptoms  suffer  some  nocturnal  exacerbation. 

Prognosis. — The  course  of  the  disease  under  treatment  is 
favourable,  though,  as  intimated  above,  the  chances  of  a  per- 
manent loss  of  singing  voice  or  of  a  chronic  hoarseness  are  not  to 
be  overlooked,  nor  the  possibility  of  the  development  of  quasi- 
new  formations. 

There  is  a  strong  disposition  to  relapse  on  the  slightest  catarrhal 
I>rovocation,  and  this  tendency  is  naturally  somewhat  increased 
during  the  time  the  patient  is  under  active  treatment. 
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Treatment  :  General. — A  mild  mercurial  course  is  naturaXlj' 
indicated,  and  is  most  serviceable.     The  Turkish  bath,  follcwr^^ 
by  the  calomel  vapour-bath  or  by  moderate  mercurial  inunction^ 
is  of  great  value,  both  for  its  general  and  local  effects. 

Whenever  condylomata  appear,  or  when  there  is  any  sympto^* 
of  ulceration,  iodide  of  potassium  or  sodium,  with  or  witho^* 
mercur}-,  is  indicated. 

Local. — Stimulating  inhalations,  of  precisely  the  same  charact^^ 
as  were  recommended  in  simple  chronic  laryngitis,  are  of  the  fir^^ 
importance.  External  applications  of  tincture  of  iodine,  or  mef  ^ 
curial  ointment  with  iodine  and  belladonna,  have  a  decidedl^^ 
beneficial  effect. 

Topical  applications  to  the  larynx  are  of  far  greater  valu^ 
than  in  simple  chronic  congestion,  and  must  be  pursued  with 
proportionately  greater  regularity  and  perseverance,  even  after 
the  inflammation  has  disappeared  from  the  vocal  cords.  Allusion 
has  already  been  made  to  the  absence  of  warrant  for  the  traditional 
preference  of  the  profession  for  nitrate  of  silver  in  laryngeal  disease. 
.This  remedy  should  only  be  applied  when  there  is  actual  ulcera- 
tion. Solutions  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  of  sulphate  of  copper  are 
found  by  us  the  most  useful  as  local  applications  in  secondary 
inflammations ;  alternation  of  the  solutions  frequently  having  a 
great  effect  in  promoting  the  cure.  In  very  obstinate  cases,  spa 
treatment  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  or  Bagneres  de  Luchon  may  with 
advantage  be  prescribed. 

Hygienic  and  Dietetic. — The  indications  are  to  give  rest  to 
the  voice,  and  to  avoid  exposure  to  all  catarrhal  or  irritative 
influences  of  atmosphere  and  nourishment. 

TERTIARY  SYPHILIS  (Figs.  58  to  67,  Plate  VII.). 

This  form  of  syphilis  is  characterized  by  ulceration  of  the  most 
destructive  character,  causing  permanent  loss  of  tissue,  followed 
by  resulting  cicatrices,  which  may  either  produce  great  narrowing 
of  the  lar^^nx,  or  may  be  accompanied  by  new  deposit  having  the 
same  effect. 

It  occurs  in  the  throat  as  one  of  the  latest  manifestations  of 
the  disease,  and  is  often  seen  twenty  or  thirty  years,  or  even  at  a 
still  later  period,  after  the  primary  infection.  It  may  commence 
as  an  extension  of  the  disease  from  the  fauces,  in  which  case  it 
very  seldom  advances  beyond  the  epiglottis,  and  under  these 
circumstances  there  is  neither  much  thickening  nor  displace* 
ment,  nor  any  great  amount  of  trouble  in  the  performance  of 
function. 
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From  the  velum,  or  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  the  disease  . 
very  seldom  descends  into  the  larynx,  and  cases  may  frequently 
be  seen  in  which  the  whole  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  is  the 
seat  of  deep  ulceration,  extending  upwards  into  the  naso-pharynx ; 
but  in  which  the  larynx  is  absolutely  free  from  any  sipn  of  ulcera- 
tion, and  in  which,  although  articulation  is  affected,  the  phonetic 
quality  of  the  voice  is  unaltered.  Such  was  the  condition  in  the 
case,  the  naso-pharyngeal  appearance  of  which  is  depicted  in 
P^R-  39'  Plate  V. 

These  remarks  hold  good  also  with  respect  to  congenital 
syphilis  in  the  larynx,  which  will  be  presently  considered. 

I,  howerei,  remember  a  case,  seen  some  liJleen  years  ago,  in  which  il  appeared  possible 
to  believe  thai  the  pntienl,  a  young  man  or  il  or  aj,  was  ihe  subject  both  of  heredilary 
syphilis  uid  of  ihe  same  disease  in  the  acquired  form.  His  father  was  under  ireatment 
for  tertiary  ioryngeal  manireslaliaDs,  while  the  younger  man,  having  ehamclerislic  teclh 
and  physiognomy,  and  with  cloudy  cornex,  had  been  under  medical  care  for  palatal 
ulceration,  acknowledged  to  Ihe  primary  inlection,  had  the  scar  of  a  chancre,  and  some 
years  alter  his  firsi  appearance  as  a  patient  suJTercrl  from  syphilitic  invasion  of  Ihe  larynx. 

It  is  not  easy  to  affirm  that  the  ulcerative  process  is  always  the 
result  of  degeneration  of  gummatous  deposit,  since  the  patient 
frequently  does  not  come  under  observation  until  loss  of  tissue 
has  already  taken  place ;  but  from  the  appearance  of  those  ulcers 
which  are  the  undoubted  sequel  of  gummata,  it  seems  probable 
that  such  is  the  usual  origin  of  laryngeal  tertiary  ulceration. 

The  epiglottis,  subjected  as  it  is  to  greater  irritation  than  any 
other  part  of  the  larynx,  is  the  portion  most  frequently  attacked; 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  one  other  part  is  more  prone  than 
the  rest  to  the  destructive  process.  Gottstein,  however,  places 
the  vocal  cords  as  the  tissues  first  attacked,  then  the  epiglottis, 
and  lastly  the  posterior  commissure. 

Symptoms  :  A.  Functional, — Voice, — This  is  frequently  not 
at  all,  or  but  very  slightly,  affected  when  the  epiglottis  only  is 
attacked;  and  is  quite  restored  when  the  disease,  limited  to  that 
valve,  is  healed. 

Usually,  however,  permanent  hoarseness,  and  even  aphonia,  is 
a  prominent  symptom. 

Respiration  may  not  be  affected  even  when  there  is  con- 
siderable active  ulceration;  but  on  cicatrization  embarrassment 
of  respiration  is  a  most  frequent  as  it  is  a  most  alarming 
symptom. 

Difficulty  of  breathing  may  also  be  due  to  actual  narrowing  of 
the  glottic  space  by  cedema  of  a  slowly  subsiding  and  readily 
relapsing  character,  and  also  by  the  formation  of  cicatricial 
adhesions  and  new  growths ;  it  may  further  depend  upon  infra- 
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glottio  stenosis  of  the  same  character,  or  upon  constriction  of  the 
trachea  just  above  the  bifurcation,  that  being  the  most  common 
seat  of  tracheal  stricture. 

Another  cause  of  dyspncea  is  a  mechanical  one,  and  arises  from 
fixation  of  one  or  other  arytenoid  cartilage,  due  to  fibrous  deposit 
around  the  articulation.  Several  instances  of  this  kind  have 
come  under  my  observation.  In  such  a  case  the  vocal  cord  of 
the  affected  side  will  be  seen  to  be  paralyzed,  as  if  from  pressure 
on  the  recurrent  nerve;  the  respiration,  however,  will  be  less 
impeded,  and  there  wll  not  be  the  paroxj-smal  exacerbations  so 
characteristic  of  nerve-pressure. 

Attacks  of  dyspnoea  will,  of  course,  vary  in  character  according 
to  their  cause.  When  due  to  stenosis,  there  will  be  stridor  on 
exertion,  and  on  the  occurrence  of  quite  slight  catarrh,  alarming 
attacks,  which  partake  of  all  the  characteristics  of  an  asthma. 
The  patient  may  recover  from  one  of  these  attacks,  and  enjoy 
comparative  immunity  from  recurrence;  but  the  intervals  of 
remission  become  gradually  shorter,  until  at  length  they  become 
so  frequent  and  persistent,  that  life  is  threatened  by  exhaustion, 
by  laryngeal  or  tracheal  spasm,  or  by  asphyxia. 

Syphilitic  larj-ngeal  cedema  has  been  already  considered  in  the 
chapters  on  submucous  inflammations,  and  on  perichondria! 
changes.  As  pointed  out  in  the  latter  section,  extrusion  of  a 
cartilage  by  no  means  necessarily  follows  on  inflammation  or 
degeneration ;  for  it  not  infrequently  becomes  imbedded  in  con- 
nective or  fibrous  tissue. 

Cough. — In  the  ordinary  course  of  active  tertiary  inflammation 
there  is  nothing  to  call  for  special  remark  in  this  symptom, 
except  that  the  expectoration  is  of  a  distinctly  muco-purulent 
character,  and  often  contains  portions  of  disorganized  tissue;  in 
which  case  there  may  be  more  or  less  hsemorrhage.  Portions  of 
the  tracheal  rings,  or  of  the  laryngeal  cartilages,  or  even  a  whole 
arytenoid  cartilage,  may  be  expectorated. 

When  the  air-passages  are  narrowed,  the  cough  partakes  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  advanced  stage  of  oedematous  laryngitis 
with  stridulous  inspiration,  intense  spasm,  and  a  varying  degree 
of  aphonia.  When  there  is  constriction  of  the  trachea,  the  sound 
of  the  cough  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  it  resembles  more  than  any- 
thing that  of  laryngismus  stridulus,  or  of  whooping-cough ;  but 
the  high  note  caused  by  obstruction  to  the  ex-spired  air  is  changed 
by  proceeding  from  lower  down  in  the  windpipe. 

The  expectoration  in  these  cases  is  of  the  scanty,  glairy 
character  seen  in  asthma,  and,  as  in  that  disease,  relief  is  not 
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experienced  until  the  secretion  imprisoned  at  the  constricted  spot 
is  liberated. 

Deglutition. — ^This  is  naturally  impeded  when  the  epiglottis  is 

attacked,  though  it  is  surprising  how  much  of  that  valve  may  be 

lost  without  interfering  with  the  act  of  swallowing,  provided  the 

phai3mx  be  not  also  involved.  Djrsphagia  is  much  more  frequently 

experienced  when  the  pharyngeal  border  of  the  posterior  wall  of 

the  larynx  is  actually  diseased.    After-thickening  of  the  epiglottis, 

provided  its  hinge-movement  is  free,  does  not  appear  to  affect 

deglutition,  and  almost  the  whole  of  this  valve  may  be  destroyed 

without  any  impairment  in  the  function  of  swallowing.    Od]rn- 

phag^a  is  rare,  and  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  pain 

generally,    unless    there    be    perichondrial    inflammation;    and, 

indeed,   this  absence  of  pain   has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 

differential  symptom  of  importance. 

B.  Physical. — Colour. — The  natural  colour  of  the  general 
surface  of  the  lar>'nx  is  markedly  increased  in  intensity.  After 
the  ulceration  has  healed,  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  loses 
its  original  delicate  semi-transparent  hue,  and  is  seen  to  be  of  an 
opaque  dullish  red.  Sometimes  this  redness  is  modified  by  a 
blue-greyness  of  tone.  It  will  be  noticed,  for  example,  that  the 
normal  warm  buff-colour  of  the  epiglottis  is  lost,  and  that  this 
part  will  look  as  if  of  exactly  the  same  structure  as  the  arytenoid 
cartilage.  The  ary-epiglottic  folds  will  appear  as  solid  as  the 
ventricular  bands,  and  the  vocal  cords  will  be  so  changed  in 
appearance  as  to  have  lost  all  their  pearly  lustre.  Sometimes  in 
the  stage  of  acute  inflammation  they  will  appear  to  have  quite 
degenerated  from  their  fibrous  firmness,  and  to  have  the  con- 
sistence and  colour  of  an  active  granulation.  When  the  disease 
has  become  very  chronic — that  is  to  say,  where  a  long  interval  has 
elapsed  since  the  last  inflammatory  attack — the  whole  surface  of 
the  larynx  often  acquires  a  greyish  or  yellowish  appearance  from 
submucous  changes. 

Gummata  in  the  larynx  have  been  described  by  ^Mandl  as 
having  a  greyish-yellow  tint,  but  by  *®Tiirck  and  others  as  being 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  normal  mucous  membrane. 

As  seen  by  myself,  they  have  generally  exhibited  decidedly  in- 
creased vascularity  when  occurring  on  the  ventricular  bands, 
inter-arytenoid  fold,  and  arj'tenoid  cartilages;  when  on  the 
epiglottis,  they  appear  as  nodes  of  a  somewhat  paler  colour  than 
the  congested  surface  from  which  they  spring.  Prior  to  breaking 
down,  gummatous  swellings  generally  assume  a  yellowish  hue  at 
the  central  and  most  superficial  point. 
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Form  and  Texture. — The  order  of  appearances  under  this 
head    wili     be    thus: — Loss    of    tissue,    thickening,    cicatricial 

narrowing. 

When  there  is  loss  of  tissue,  the  characteristic  of  the  tertiary 
sj-philitic  ulcer  in  the  larynx  is  nothing  less  than  typical,  and 
cannot  be  better  described  than  In  the  words  of  Tiirck,  as  having 
'a  more  or  less  circular  form,  a  deep  floor,  covered  with  a 
whitish -yellow  coating,  sharp,  sometimes  strongly  elevated 
margins,  surrounded  by  an  inflammatory  areola.'  It  need  only 
be  added  that  the  margin  is  hardly  circular,  but  appears  of  a 
multiple  crescentic  form ;  in  this  respect  somewhat  resembling 
the  manner  in  which  the  mucous  patches  appear  on  the  pharynx 
in  the  secondary  stage.  A  comparison  of  the  Plates  III.  and 
VII.  will  at  once  illustrate  and  elucidate  this  point. 

When  the  edge  of  the  epiglottis  is  ulcerated,  it  is  eaten  out  in 
distinct  notches  with  clean  edges ;  and  the  disease  will  proceed, 
by  the  way  of  the  ary-epiglottic  folds,  to  extend  to  the  rest  of 
the  larynx, 

The  secretion  of  the  ulcers  is  not  at  first  very  profuse,  and  is 
then  pale  in  colour  and  of  creamy  consistence ;  but  when  the 
cartilages  become  attacked,  there  is  free  purulent  discharge, 
having  the  characteristic  odour  indicative  of  caries. 

The  thickening  of  tertiary  syphilis  on  healing  is  as  distinctive 
as  the  ulceration  which  precedes  it;  occurring,  as  it  does,  as  a 
sequel  of  ulceration  instead  of  being  a  forerunner  of  that  process, 
as  in  phthisis,  and  being  of  the  nature  of  excessive  activity  of 
growth  at  the  periphery  of  the  ulcer,  with  marked  lack  of  pro- 
ductiveness at  the  centre.  We  have,  as  a  result,  contracting 
cicatrizations  of  dense  fibrous  unyielding  character,  very  diflicult 
to  reduce,  and  very  apt  to  re-develop  on  division  and  dilatation. 
(See  Figs.  65  and  66,  Plate  VII.) 

Cicatricial  narrowing  of  the  Iar)'nx  is  attended,  as  we  have  seen 
to  be  the  case  in  oedematous  swelling  of  the  same  region,  with 
the  greatest  danger  to  life,  and  for  somewhat  similar  reasons — 
viz.,  not  only  because  there  is  narrowing  of  the  air-passages,  but 
also  because  there  is  very  frequently  a  superadded  impediment  to 
the  free  action  of  the  vocal  cords. 


which  ihe  led  aiyteaDid  csTtilage 
lies,  the  coTrespondlng  vocal  cotd 


A  rase  13  ilelinealcd  us  Fig.  67  in  P1al( 
having  been  expelled  as  a  resull  o(  ulcerati 
became  paralyied  and  ihcn  atrophied. 

Position,  or  the  relative  situation  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
larynx,  may  be  greatly  altered  by  cicatricial  deformities.     Out- 
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growths  from  the  pharyngeal  wall  are  often  observed.  They  are 
occasionally  of  very  eccentric  shape,  and  not  uncommonly 
advance  across  the  laryngeal  opening,  but  they  seldom  exercise 
compression.  In  this  respect  they  differ  greatly  from  a  malignant 
encroachment  of  the  pharynx  on  the  larynx. 

C.  MiscELLANEous.^There  is  seldom  any  external  local 
swelling  of  the  larynx,  except  in  occasional  cases  of  perichondritis 
of  a  specific  character.  The  constitutional  symptoms  need  not 
be  dwelt  upon,  except  to  say  that  the  absence  of  cachexia,  so 
frequently  to  be  noted,  is  of  marked  diagnostic  value  in  dif- 
ferentiating this  affection  from  phthisis  and  cancer. 

Prognosis. — This  must  always  be  guarded  in  a  case  of  tertiary 
disease  of  the  larynx,  if  there  is  the  least  evidence  either  of  peri- 
chondritis or  of  stenosis,  and  especially  if,  in  the  former  case,  the 
cricoid  cartilage  is  attacked.  Death  may  result  from  acute 
cedema  of  the  larynx,  occurring  suddenly  during  the  active 
ulcerative  process.  Another  possibility  of  fatal  termination, 
fortunately  not  a  common  one,  is  that  of  hemorrhage. 

If,  however,  the  disease  come  sufficiently  early  under  the 
notice  of  the  surgeon,  a  very  favourable  opinion  may  be  given, 
both  with  reference  to  life  and  to  modified  restoration  of 
functions.  Ulcerations  of  the  epiglottis,  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  and  even  of  the  vocal  cords,  will  heal  with  almost 
marvelious  rapidity,  and  the  worst  result  to  be  anticipated  is 
some  slight  loss  of  comfort  in  deglutition,  or  a  permanently 
hoarse  voice. 

The  following  case  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  insidious 
mode  in  which  syphilis  may  attack  the  laryn.x ;  it  also  well 
illustrates  the  happy  results  of  treatment : 

Mrs.  O.,  :et-  39,  maiTied  eleven  yems,  was  first  seen  on  Mnich  Sth,  1SS2,  on  account  of 
difficnU;  ond  pnin  in  swallowing,  which  had  existed  for  ten  months.  At  first  the 
dyspbagia  had  lieen  gteafest  with  fluids  j  now  solids  were  swallowed  not  only  with 
difRculty,  but  with  pain.  Het  voice  bad  been  lost  for  five  months,  her  breathing  was 
xotnewhal  short  on  encction,  and  she  was  troubled  with  dlsitessing  cough  accompanied  liy 
■lightly  sanguineous  expectoralion.  She  had  become  greatly  cmaciateit,  and  her  weight 
had  been  reduced  (rom  154  lb.  to  99  lb.  One  child  had  been  born  and  was  alive,  aged 
10  years ;  but  no  further  conception  had  occurred  until  about  four  years  previous  lo  her 
vUiL  Since  then  there  had  lieen  three  miscarriages.  The  patient  was  sent  to  me  as  the 
Mtl^ccI  of  either  phthisis  or  carcinoma,  but  with  the  laryngoscope  the  nature  of  the  case 
waiat  once  revealed  (Fig.  CXXXIV.).  Not  only  h'os  the  whole  larynx  greatly  swollen, 
but  the  epiglottis  was  both  thickened  and  iuQamed  in  an  intense  degree.  Fully  a  third  o[ 
thit  valve  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  ulcerative  process  was  still  advancing.  The 
patient  was  at  once  ortlcreil  15  grains  of  iodide  of  potusium  with  10  grains  of  bromide 
«f  potas»uai  three  limes  daily,  and  frequent  steam  inhalations  of  bcnioin  and  chloroform 
(Form-  30).     The  solid  nitrate  of  silver  was  applied  daily,  for  ten  days,  to  the  ulcerated 
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Burface  wilh  the  u<I  o(  the  laryngeal  mirror ;  when  the  destructiTe  procen  tidoc 
checked,  a  solution  of  su1ph«Ie  of  copper  (Form.  6ll  was  substiluted  locaQf,  im^ 
biniodide  or  mercury  was  given  internally.  In  forty  days  the  larynx  bad  UMmed  d>' 
appearance  depicted  in  Fig.  CXXXV.    The  patient  could  eat  well,  and  had  pioed  9 1^ 


ot  treatmenl  ;  (be  Mcood 

in  weight.  The  after-history  was  one  of  continued  improvemeot,  tmdet  modified 
mercurial  treatment,  and  six  months  later  she  had  further  recovered  flesh  to  that  the  icale 
indicaled  141  lb.  A  very  interesting  feature  was  (he  drawing  over  of  the  epiglotti* 
towards  the  right  side,  an  eflbrt  of  nature  10  overcome  the  gap  formed  by  the  ulcention. 

Treatment  :  General. — During  the  active  stage  of  ulcera- 
tion, the  administration  of  the  iodides  of  potassium  or  sodium 
(Form.  94)  is  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial.  Seeing,  also,  that 
the  majority  of  the  worst  cases  occur  in  very  poorly-fed  persons, 
cod*liver  oil  and  iodide  of  iron  are  of  great  therapeutic  value. 
In  other  cases  the  iodide  may  be  occasionally  remitted,  and 
cinchona  with  ammonia,  or  acid,  substituted.  Whenever  patients 
resist  the  iodides,  a  systematic  course  of  20  to  25  mcrcorial 
inunctions  should  be  employed.  When  the  ulcerations  are 
healed,  preparations  of  mercury  must  be  given  for  a  lengthened 
period,  as  prophylactic  against  future  attacks  [Form.  91,  92). 

hocal. — There  is  no  better  topical  remedy  for  syphilitic  ulcers 
than  nitrate  of  silver,  which  must  be  applied  daily  with  the  aid  of 
the  laryngoscope.  If  there  is  much  coating  of  secretion  over  the 
ulcer,  it  should  be  first  removed  by  means  of  a  soft  moist  brush, 
or  a  piece  of  absorbent  cotton-wool  in  a  suitable  holder. 

When  the  ulceration  is  of  the  epiglottis,  the  galvano-cautery 
acts  more  rapidly  in  arresting  the  destructive  process  than  even 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Laryngeal  oedema  must  be  met  by  the  prompt  performance  of 
tracheotomy,  unless  it  quickly  yields  to  medical  treatment. 
Tracheotomy  may  also  be  necessary,  at  least  as  preliminary*  to 
later  measures,  if  stenosis  becomes  extreme. 
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The  tube  should  always  be  inserted  in  the  lowest  point  possible 
in  the  trachea,  and  should  on  no  account  be  removed,  however 
fsavourable  the  symptoms  may  appear,  unless  laryngoscopic  exami- 
nation give  evidence  that  the  physical  obstruction  is  lessened. 

At  a  very  early  period  after  tracheotomy  it  will  be  well  to  make 
a.n  opening  in  the  superior  surface  of  the  canula,  and  to  allow  the 
patient  to  wear  a  pea-valve,  so  as  to  favour  a  natural  process  of 
dilatation  by  means  of  the  current  of  air. 

It  is  well  to  warn  the  patient  on  whom  tracheotomy  has  been 
necessary  on  account  of  such  a  condition,  that  he  may  be  obliged 
to  retain  the  canula  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

With  respect  to  the  further  treatment  of  cicatricial  stenosis,  it 
is  not  my  practice  to  invariably  perform  a  preliminary  tracheo- 
tomy as  is  counselled  by  Schroetter,  but  it  is  decidedly  advisable 
to  have  all  instruments  for  that  operation  ready  to  hand  whenever 
attempts  are  made  to  divide  a  cicatricial  web  by  a  cutting 
instrument,  or  to  dilate  the  narrowed  orifice  by  bougies  or  analo- 
gous measures  carried  on  through  the  natural  passage. 

Direct  treatment  of  membranous  stenoses  of  the  larynx,  what- 
ever their  nature,  by  surgical  means  is  very  tedious,  and  often 
'very  discouraging ;  but  this  is  especially  the  case  when  the  web  is 
the  result  of  syphilis. 

Although  isolated  cases  more  or  less  successful  had  from  time 
to  time  been  reported,  even  in  pre-laryngoscopic  literature,  there 
<ain  be  no  doubt  that  to  "  Schroetter,  of  all  others,  is  due  the  merit 
of  perseverance  in  systematic  dilatation  by  means  of  tubes  and 
lioUow  catheters  of  gradually  increasing  dimensions  passed  from 
^bove,  tracheotomy    having    been  previously  performed.      The 
^ubes  are  directed  to  be  retained  in  position  for  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes.     Schroetter  has  reported  several  successful  cases, 
and  others  have  occurred  in  the   practice  of  various  surgeons, 
especially  ^^  Hering  of  Warsaw,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  follower  of 
Schroetter's  method,  and  has  contributed  a  valuable  essay  on  the 
subject.     The  process  is,  however,  very  slow,  and  involves  in  some 
instances  a  constant  treatment  of  eighteen  months  or  even  longer, 
and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  wearing  of  a  canula  for  life. 
^Stoerk  uses  a  dilator  which  is  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  a 
tracheotomy  tube,  distension  of  the  constriction  being  thus  made 
from  below  and  without  the  passage  of  any  instrument  by  the 
mouth.   ^*Navratil  has  invented  an  elaborate  dilator  for  rapid  dila- 
tation, but  this  treatment  is  no  more  successful  in  the  larj-nx  than 
in  the  urethra,  and  is  attended  by  similar  risks  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion.    **  Whistler,  in  an  interesting  and  complete  monograph,  has 
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drawn  attention  to  the  fact  previously  noticed  by  ^•Listen  and 
^^Trendelenburg,  and  in  accordance  with  everyday  experience,  that 
long  retention  of  a  tracheotomy  tube  is  often  attended  by  a  certain 
amount  of  collapse  of  the  larynx,  and  by  atrophic  paralysis  of  the 
dilating  muscles  of  the  glottis.     Partly  on  this  account,  and  partly 
for  obtaining  more  permanent  results  than  are  usually  afforded  by 
simple  distension,  Whistler  *  devised  an  instrument  which  shouW 
combine   the  properties   of  a  knife   and   dilator   in   one.'    This 
laryngotome  (Fig.  CXXXVI.)  is  composed  of  an  almond-shape* 


Fir,.  CXXXVI.— Whistler's  CuTTiNt;  Dilator. 

dilator  (a)  within  which  is  a  concealed  blade  (c).  This  blade  is 
reversible,  so  that  it  may  divide  a  stricture  either  at  the  anterior 
or  posterior  commissure  of  the  larynx,  and  it  can  be  pushed 
forward  (b)  when  required  by  means  of  a  lever  attached  to  the 
handle  (d). 

I  have  myself  employed  Whistler's  instrument  in  two  cases  ;  in 
both  there  was  considerable  improvement,  and  in  one  complete 
and  permanent  relief  The  following  are  the  chief  features  of  the 
first  case : 

Sarah  S.,  set.  37,  married,  applied  at  the  hospital  on  April  27th,  1885,  on  account  of 
loss  of  voice,  which  had  existed  for  fifteen  months,  and  more  recently  a  sense  of  sofibct- 
tion  and  of  an  obstruction  in  the  throat  which  had  occasioned  some  difiicnltj  in 
swallowing. 

Her  family  history  showed  that  her  father  die<l  of  phthisis.  She  herself  ha<l  had  five 
children,  three  of  whom  were  living  :  one  had  died  from  bronchitis,  and  one  as  the  result 
of  an  accident. 

Examination  of  the  lar)*nx  (Fig.  CXXXVII.)  showed  an  inflammatory  cicatrix  along 
the  cushion  of  the  epiglottis,  and  a  tight  fibrous  band  uniting  the  vocal  cords  along  the 
anterior  two  thirds  of  their  free  border,  and  reducing  the  glottic  chink  to  the  size  of  a 
goosc-quill.  The  left  vocal  cord  was  inflamed,  and  the  left  side  of  the  larynx  generally 
was  thickened.  Her  respiration  was  audibly  harsh  and  whistling,  but  regular  during  the 
day  ;  there  was  dyspnoea  on  slight  exertion,  and  at  night,  even  during  sleep,  there  was 
loud  inspiratory  stridor.  Slight  dulncss  was  found  over  both  apices  of  the  lungs,  with 
prolonged  and  high-pitched  expiration.  She  had  lost  flesh  lately,  and  lyr  weight  on 
admission  was  96  lb.,  her  height  being  about  5  feet  i  inch. 
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She  was  onleted  lo  w«at  a  L«i(er  colil  coil  over  the  larynx,  to  inhale  beiuoin  and 
cfalonrfonii  (FocnL  30)  Ihree  times  n  day,  and  to  take  10  grains  □(  iodide  and  bromide  ot 
potaniDm  also  three  timet  daily,  with  a  larger  dose  of  bromide  al  night.  Later  she  wa« 
tvdered  nightly  iaiuictions  over  the  latyni  at  mercury  and  bclladaniia  oinunenl 
(Form.  79). 

Whistler's  dilator  was  employed  t¥fice  a  week,  a  Ini^e  cotton-wool  probang  charged 
with  mlpbate  of  copper  being  passed  through  the  constriction  on  inlcrvening  days. 


Fills. 

The  improvement  in  her  laryni  in  six  months  is  represented  by  Fig.  CX.XXVIII.  Al 
this  tinw  her  viHcehad  relumed,  but  was  still  hoarse,  llei  Ineathing  was  easy  and  quiel, 
both  nighl  and  day.  She  had  gaineit  in  strength  anil  in  weight,  and  continued  to  attend 
fraoi  time  to  time  as  an  oul-patient. 

Although  in  this  case  there  was  no  direct  historj-  of  sj-philis,  the 
result  of  treatment  leaves  little  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
trouble. 

Being  of  opinion  that  the  difficulties  of  passing  tubes  into  the 
lar}-nx,  and  especially  through  a  cicatricial  stricture,  are  much 
greater  than  is  generally  stated,  I  have  had  constructed  an  instru- 
ment which  combines  the  advantages    of  the  hollow  tube  of 
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Fic.  CXX XIX.— Author's  Hoi.i.ow  Larvnceal  IHi.ator  with  CtTTiStt  Bi.akk 

(O.SE-Tlltllll    MEASfREMCNTs). 

A,  lenninal  of  the  hollow  dilator,  eonlaining  (he  cutting  blade  (b),  the  extent  of  which 
i>  regulated  by  the  screw  al  11.    E  E  show  o|kenings  for  jiassagc  uf  air. 

Schroetter  and  the  cutting  dilator  of  Whistler.  Thus  the  surgeon 
while  always  sure,  by  the  outward  passage  of  air,  when  the  hollow 
instrument  is  in  the  larj-nx,  is  able  to  incise  with  more  certainty 
as  to  what  he  is  cutting,  and  moreover  in  case  of  spasm  the  air- 
passages  are  not  entirelj*  obstructed.     This  instrument,  which  is 
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figured  above,  requires  no  description.  It  is  no  larger  than 
Whistler's,  and,  like  his,  the  cutting-edge  of  the  blade  is  made 
reversible  ;  in  addition,  the  amount  of  blade  can  be  regulated  by 
the  screw  at  d.  The  instrument  has  been  used  with  satisfactor; 
results  in  the  later  stages  of  the  case  reported  at  page  295. 

Unsatisfactory  though  the  results  of  cutting  and  dilatation  ot 
chronic  laryngeal  and  tracheal  stenoses  undoubtedly  are,  I  a^^ 
fully  in  accord  with  Whistler  that  medication  by  drugs  is  entire^^l 
useless  ;  thougn  in  the  case  of  recent  stenosis,  glottic  or  subglott^^ 
iodides  and  mercury  occasionally  give  good  results. 

Where  dilatation  failed,  I  would  certainly  prefer  a  tracheoton^  -J 
to  resection  of  a  portion  of  the  larynx  as  practised  by  Hein^^' 
Bruns,  and  others. 

In  some  cases  the  contraction  is  in  the  trachea,  and  is  seldon^^ 
then  within  reach  of  the  surgeon.     Such  a  condition  may  be  due 
compression  by  enlarged  thyroid  or  other  glands,  by  an  aneurism^ 
or  other  new  formation,  or  rpay  be  caused  by  interstitial  thicken-— 
ing,  of  which  the  two  principal  causes  are  syphilis  and  rhino— 
scleroma.      In  the  former  cases,  while  incision  is  contraindicated, 
dilatation  is  useless,  and  even  dangerous ;  in  any  circumstance, 
division  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  but  very  partial  and  temporary 
relief. 

CONGENITAL  SYPHILIS  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

In  my  remarks  on  *  Congenital  Syphilis  in  the  Pharynx ' 
(p.  194),  I  have  referred  to  the  classical  essay  of  **John  N. 
Mackenzie  as  the  first  means  of  attracting  attention  to  this  im- 
portant and  hitherto  unexplored  subject;  but  independently  of  that 
circumstance,  it  will,  on  its  own  merits,  always  stand  as  a  per* 
manently  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  laryngeal  disease, 
and,  as  such,  it  will  repay  for  careful  perusal.  There  is  doubtless 
much  force  in  the  conviction  of  this  author,  'that  laryngeal 
lesions  (in  connection  with  congenital  syphilis)  have  not  been 
found  more  frequently,  simply  because  they  have  not  been 
sought ;'  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  the  seven  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  his  article  was  written,  the  joint  experience  of 
my  colleagues  and  myself  has  failed  to  confirm  his  postulate 
*  that  laryngeal  disease  is  not  rare  in  congenital  syphilis ;  that  it 
is  one  of  the  most  constant  and  characteristic  of  its  pathological 
phenomena;  and  that  we  may  look  for  invasion  of  the  larynx 
with  as  much  confidence  in  the  congenital  as  in  the  acquired 
form  of  the  disease.' 

On  the  contrary,  while  readily  conceding  that  many  cases  of 
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chronic  superficial  laryngitis^  as  well  as  of  relapsing  tracheal  and 
branchial  affections  in  infantile  life,  are  much  more  often  associated 
with  the  syphilitic  dyscrasia  than  is  generally  suspected,  we  do 
not  see  chronic  interstitial  laryngitis,  nor  deep,  destructive,  ulcerative 
laryngitis,  as  ordinary,  frequent,  or  in  any  sense  typical  evidences 
of  congenital  syphilis;  though  cases  exhibiting  characteristic 
appearances  in  the  palate  and  naso-phar\'ngeal  regions,  whether 
as  early  or  tardy  evidences  of  congenital  syphilis,  are  of  almost 
daily  occurrence  in  our  practice. 

*•  Monti  states  that  he  has  twice  seen  laryngeal  syphilis,  which 
arose  during  intra-uterine  life;  but,  looking  at  the  absolutely 
passive  part  played  by  the  organs  of  respiration  previous  to  birth, 
such  a  circumstance  must  be  very  rare,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  so-called  congenital  webs,  hyperplasia,  and  papillomata 
in  the  larynx  and  trachea. 

It  is  admitted  by  John  Mackenzie  that  'the  classification  of 
the  laryngeal  lesions  of  congenital  syphilis  with  secondary  and 
tertiary  will  not  obtain  as  in  the  case  of  acquired  disease ;'  and 
in  this  respect  they  correspond  with  what  we  find  in  the  pharynx, 
deep  destructive  forms  of  ulceration  being  not  infrequently  the 
first  indications  of  specific  mischief  in  either  region. 

Age  is  an  important  factor  both  of  etiology  and  prognosis.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  cases  reported  occurred  within  the  first  year  of  life ; 
and  as  to  the  issue,  the  younger  the  patient  the  more  certainly 
and  rapidly  fatal  is  the  malady.  Diagnosis  must  generally  depend 
on  correct  recognition  of  functional  symptoms.  The  voice  and  cry 
exhibit  all  grades  of  phonetic  impairment  from  slight  huskiness 
to  the  toneless  whisper  of  absolute  aphonia,  with  a  resulting 
chronic  and  permanent  hoarseness.  Cough  is  frequent,  raucous, 
and  paroxysmal,  and  is  unaccompanied  by  much  expectoration. 
Respiration  is  seriously  embarrassed,  and  deglutition  is  often 
difficult,  and  may  be  painful.  Laryngismus  is  noted  by  John 
Mackenzie  as  a  not  infrequent  result  of  congenital  syphilitic 
laryngitis.  These  symptoms  may  to  some  extent  be  caused  by 
phar>'ngeal  mischief;  and  there  may  also  be  concurrent  cutaneous 
manifestations. 

In  the  absence  of  objective  verification,  laryngoscopic  examina- 
tion should  always  be  attempted,  and  is  not  seldom  successfully 
effected  by  the  expert. 

I  was  recently  enabled  to  see  and  to  demonstrate  the  larynx  of 
a  child,  aged  only  8  months,  whom  I  saw  in  consultation  with 
Dr.  Macfee,  of  Limehouse. 

In   any  case   exhibiting  the  symptoms  thus    most  cursorily 
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sketched,  we  need  not  waste  time  in  seeking  for  confirmation  of 
our  diagnosis  by  attempts  to  elicit  corroborative  evidence  from 
the  parents,  but  should  at  once  attempt  a  treatment  which  will 
be  happily  efficient  if  the  case  is  specific,  and  is  at  least  harmless 
if  that  dyscrasia  is  wanting.  Local  mercurial  inunction  over  the 
larynx,  the  administration  of  grey  powder  in  small  and  frequent 
doses,  and,  where  the  symptoms  are  acute,  vigorous  administra- 
tion, even  to  iodism,  of  the  iodides  of  potassium  or  sodium,  are 
the  measures  on  which  we  must  rely.  If  the  naso -pharyngeal 
region  is  obstructed,  nasal  douches  of  boracic  acid,  and  the 
passage  of  a  brush  through  the  inferior  meatus,  will  often  greatly 
reUeve  respiration ;  but  should  all  our  efforts  not  be  attended  by 
prompt  and  sensible  benefit,  I  fully  agree  with  John  Mackenzie 
that  early  tracheotomy — that  is,  within  forty-eight  hours  from  the 
first  onset — -is  to  be  advocated.  It  is  probable  that  intubation 
would  be  attended  by  success  in  this  class  of  case.  I  would 
certainly  prefer  its  adoption  in  such  a  circumstance  to  that  of 
diphtheria. 

Wherever  infantile  laryngitis  occurs  in  a  syphilitic  subject,  re- 
currence is  to  be  apprehended  on  very  slight  aggravating  causes. 
All  measures  of  prophylaxis  as  to  exposure  to  damp  and  cold 
must,  therefore,  be  rigorously  enforced  for  the  first  seven  or  eight 
years  of  life,  and  constitutional  medical  treatment  be  systematically 
pursued. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
TUBEBOULOUS  LABTNGITIS. 

(Figs.  68  to  76,  Plate  VIII. ;  Figs.  loi,  104,  and  105,  Plate  XI. ; 
and  Figs.  106,  107,  and  108,  Plate  XII.) 

Synonyms. — Laryngeal  phthisis ;  Throat  consumption. 

'That  evidence  of  the  tubercular  diathesis  influences  a  local 
laryngeal  inflammation  in  a  manner  eminently  characteristic,  and 
at  a  period  long  prior  to  the  discovery  of  equally  well-marked 
symptoms  in  the  lungs,  is  a  fact  which  the  daily  observation  of 
those  engaged  in  laryngeal  practice  establishes  as  incontrovertible. 
Whether  or  not  there  be  tubercle  actually  developed  in  the  larynx, 
or  what  indeed  is  the  nature  of  tubercle  wherever  developed,  the 
author  does  not  presume,  and  indeed  does  not  care,  to  decide. 
Seeing,  however,  that  tuberculosis  is  a  disease  primarily  mani- 
festing itself  more  especially  in  the  respiratory  organs ;  seeing 
that  catarrh  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  excitants  to  that  disease, 
and  that  many  catarrhal  inflammations  of  the  lungs  commence  in 
the  larynx,  it  is  at  least  fair  to  infer  that,  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  eye  reveals  what  has  come  to  be  recognised  as  tuberculous 
laryngitis  before  the  ear  detects  the  presence  of  tubercle  in  the 
lungs,  the  disease  has  primarily  attacked  the  former  organ.  Not 
only  so,  but  noting  also  that  the  morbid  changes  in  the  larynx,  as 
physically  evidenced  in  every  stage,  are  quite  different  from  those 
of  simple  catarrhal,  and  of  syphilitic,  to  say  nothing  of  exanthe- 
matous  and  other  phlegmonous  inflammations,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suggest  that  the  factors  are  also  of  an  equally  distinctive 
character. 

'  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  pale,  opaque  tumefaction  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  and  of  the  epiglottis  in  laryngeal  phthisis  has 
not  the  clear  transparency  of  serous  cedema,  the  active  glandular 
inflammation  of  simple  laryngitis,  the  hyperplastic  infiltration  (if 
sj'philiSi  or  the  angry  inflammatory  irritation  of  carcinoma.    Nor 
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is  the  consequent  ulcerative  process  less  distinctive;  there  is  no 
erosion,  nor  deep  excavated  circumscribed  ulcers,  followed  by 
narrowing  cicatrices  ;  nor  new  formations  taking  on  an  ulcerative 
process,  but  a  true  carious  degeneration,  causing  loss  of  tissue, 
which,  commencing  superficially  at  small  points,  leads  to  universal 
destruction  of  the  deeper  parts,  without  extension  to  neighbouring 
glands,  and  with  but  feeble,  if  any,  attempt,  under  treatment,  at 
a  reparative  process. 

'  It  is,  therefore,  surprising  that  we  should  be  told,  with  refer- 
ence to  laryngeal  phthisis,  on  the  one  hand,  that  "  tubercle  appears 
to  play  a  very  secondary  part,  if  any  part  at  all,"  in  its  production 
(Mackenzie) ;  and  on  the  other,  "  that  neither  the  catarrh  nor  the 
ulceration  of  phthisical  subjects  presents  any  characteristic  signs 
by  which  it  could  be  recognised  as  such,  [and  that]  the  attempts 
made  to  establish  pathognomonic  peculiarities  cannot  be  said  to 
have  succeeded"  (Von  2iemssen). 

'We  prefer  to  adopt  the  view  of  Virchow,  who  just  exactly 
recommends  the  larynx  as  the  most  appropriate  place  for  the 
study  of  true  tubercle.' 

The  foregoing  words,  with  which  I  commenced  this  chapter  in 
my  former  edition,  were  written  nearly  ten  years  ago.  Three 
years  later,  in  conjunction  with  'Dr.  Dundas  Grant,  I  reported 
amongst  others  two  cases  which  illustrated  the  probability  that 
the  throat  can  be  attacked  primarily  with  tubercle.  One  was 
entitled  'Tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  tongue  two  years  and  a 
half  prior  to  laryngeal  or  pulmonary  manifestations ;'  the  other, 
'  Tuberculous  disease  of  the  gums  and  fauces  nearly  thres  years 
prior  to  laryngeal  or  pulmonary  evidences ;'  but,  as  we  then  stated, 
the  fact  that  there  can  be  tuberculous  disease  in  either  pharynx  or 
larynx  could  not  be  definitely  settled  until  an  opportunity  should 
arise  of  dissecting  subjects  of  tuberculosis  in  the  throat  in  whom 
there  were  no  evidences  of  disease  in  the  chest.  Since  that  time 
this  event  has  occurred.  '^Demme  has  reported  the  case  of  a  boy, 
aged  four  and  a  half  years,  who  died  of  tubercular  meningitis; 
the  necropsy  showed  the  presence  of  laryngeal  ulceration  tfitk 
tiilcrclc  bacilli,  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs  being  at  the 
same  time  bee  from  tubercular  disease.  Many  other  cases  similar 
to  our  own  in  which  such  a  condition  was  suspected  have  also 
been  recorded ;  and  it  may  now  be  considered  as  an  accepted 
fact  that  primary  tubercular  disease  may  not  only  attack  the 
larjnx,  but  may  even  cause  death,  without  the  lungs  becoming 
affected. 

We  may  therefore  for  the  future  consider  tuberculosis  of  the 
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larynx  as  a  pritnary  disease,  to  be  studied  with  equal  interest  from 
the  aspects  of  pathology,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  therapeutics. 
Notwithstanding,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  contend  that  laryngeal 
phthisis  is  not  generally  secondary  ;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
in  tuberculous  patients  a  laryngitis  may  occur  which  is  non- 
tuberculous — that  is  to  say,  one  which  does  not  depend  upon  the 
presence  of  tubercle  in  the  larynx — and  such  a  laryngitis  offers 
little  to  distinguish  it  from  an  ordinary  inflammation,  except  that 
it  is  less  amenable  to  treatment. 

'Beverley  Robinson,  in  an  able  paper,  insists  on  the  wow-tuber- 
culous and  essentially  catarrhal  character  of  'the  very  large 
majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  laryngeal  conditions  which  are 
encountered  in  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  which  have  a  more  or 
less  direct  relationship  with  the  march  of  the  disease  in  the 
lungs.'  In  this  view  he  is  opposed  to  most  observers  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  to  many  of  his  own  countrymen ;  but  there  is 
much  force  in  the  arguments  he  adduces  in  favour  of  the  probably 
greater  frequency  of  purely  catarrhal  conditions  of  the  larynx  in 
American  subjects  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  this  connection 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  considerable  differences  exist  in  the 
characters  of  many  other  laryngeal  diseases  in  different  countries. 
Lar\'ngeal  neoplasms,  for  example,  are  probably  more  frequent 
in  France  than  in  England ;  and  my  own  experience  is  decidedly 
in  favour  of  chronic  stenosis  of  the  lar}^nx  being  much  rarer  in 
this  country  than  it  is  in  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Poland. 

A  case  recently  occurred  in  the  hospital  practice  of  my  colleague,  Dr.  Orwin,  in  which 
there  was  extensive  tuberculous  destruction  of  the  soft  palate.  On  post-mortem  examina- 
lion  the  lungs  were  likewise  seen  to  be  profoundly  diseased,  but  with  the  exception  of 
slight  thickening  of  the  epiglottis  the  larynx  was  free  from  any  tulxirculous  implication. 

^Gottstein  also  quotes  an  instructive  example  of  a  \Qvy  similar 
character  in  illustration  of  the  non-tubercular  nature  of  inter- 
current lar}'ngeal  catarrh  during  the  progress  of  a  case  of  pul- 
monary consumption.  The  patient  was  a  member  of  his  own 
family  who  died  of  phthisis : 

So  long  as  the  pulmonarj*  symploms  were  slight,  he  suffered  from  repeated  attacks  of 
obstinate  hiyngcal  catarrh  with  aphonia.  Though  the  pulmonary  disease  advanced,  the 
lar}'nx  remained  unaffected  up  to  the  time  of  death,  while  a  tubercular  otitis  and  tuber- 
cular ulceration  of  the  septum  of  the  nose,  which  resulted  in  perforation,  develojKd. 

Tuberculous  lar>'ngitis  is  seen  in  both  the  acute  and  chronic 
forms.  The  first  is  generally  due  to  exposure  to  the  ordinar>' 
causes  of  inflammation,  and  may  be  primary;  the  second  is 
always  secondary  to  other  manifestation  of  the  dyscrasia. 
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Etiology. — The  predisposing  causes  are,  of  course,  those  which 
are  found  to  obtain  in  the  production  of  tubercle  generally.  There 
is  the  invariable  element  of  a  low  state  of  vitality,  either  hereditary 
or  acquired,  with  a  resulting  feebleness  of  recuperative  power. 
Those  exposed  to  catarrhal  influences  are  more  liable  to  have  the 
larynx  primarily  attacked.  We  thus  find  it  much  more  frequent 
in  the  male  sex  than  in  the  female,  the  proportion  being  as  three 
to  one.  As  a  further  proof  of  the  importance  of  this  factor,  tem- 
porary improvement  is  often  found  to  take  place  in  summer  or  on 
favourable  change  of  residence,  this  result  being  more  constant 
and  pronounced  in  the  larnygeal  than  in  the  pulmonary  form  of 
the  disease.  Experience  does  not  seem  to  prove  that  functional 
activity  is  by  any  means  an  invariable  prcdisponent,  but  there  are 
sufficient  cases  on  record  to  illustrate  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
such  a  cause,  and  we  have  personal  experience  of  a  failure  of 
voice  in  the  person  of  professional  'voice-users,'  as  clergymen, 
teachers  and  auctioneers,  as  the  forerunner  of  local  manifestation 
of  tuberculosis  in  the  larynx.  On  the  other  hand,  any  cause  for 
debility  of  the  general  system  (as,  for  example,  in  women, 
amenorrhosa,  or  other  uterine  disturbance),  which  leads  to  the 
production  of  the  so-called  functional  or  nervous  aphonia,  is, 
quite  independently  of  professional  use  of  the  voice,  a  not  un- 
common premonitor  of  throat  consumption.  In  such  a  case 
there  will  appear  no  disease  in  the  larynx  beyond  a  loss  of 
adductive  power  in  the  vocal  cords,  and  some  paleness  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  explained  by  the  general  condition;  while 
the  lungs,  although  insufficiently  expanded,  and  of  somewhat 
diminished  resonance,  may  be  pronounced  free  from  disease. 
Local  treatment  of  the  larynx  by  stimulating  inhalations  and 
by  faradization  may  restore  the  voice,  which  is,  however,  soon 
lost  again.  Tonics,  change  of  air  and  of  scene,  are  of  no  avail, 
and  at  a  period  varying  from  a  few  months  to  perhaps  a 
couple  of  years,  undoubted  phthisical  symptoms  develop  them- 
selves. 

As  to  t^e  frequency  of  larj'ngeal  tuberculosis  and  its  relation  to 
pulmonary  disease  of  the  same  nature,  'Heinze  in  his  exhaustive 
monograph  states  that  among  4,486  consecutive  autopsies  made 
at  the  Pathological  Institute  of  Leipzig,  pulmonary  phthisis  was 
the  cause  of  death  in  1,226  instances,  and  of  these  5i"3  per  cent. 
had  ulcerations  in  the  larynx.  He  says  further,  and  this  is  of 
great  interest  in  connection  with  our  present  subject,  that  ulcera- 
tivtis  u-ere  never  found  with  tiibcrailosis  of  other  organs  when  the  lungs 
were  intact.    We  have  already  recorded  an  exception  to  this  state- 
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ment  in  the  experience  of  Demme,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  that  exception  may  not  in  time  become  somewhat 
less  exceptional. 

As  to  the  influence  of  sex  and  age  in  laryngeal  tuberculosis, 
Heinze's  statistics  agree  in  general  with  those  of  Willigk,  Ziemssen, 
and  others ;  as  to  the  first,  the  proportion  of  males  to  females 
attacked  by  the  disease  is  as  near  as  possible  as  three  to  two; 
in  regard  to  age,  the  maximum  frequency  exists  in  individuals 
between  twenty-one  and  thirty  years  of  age,  the  minimum  under 
one  year. 

Pathology. — The  morbid  anatomy  of  tubercle  in  the  larynx 
differs  only  from  that  in  other  situations  in  relation  to  the  difference 
of  the  structures  which  are  attacked.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give 
a  resume  of  even  a  tithe  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  but 
will  briefly  refer,  first,  to  the  naked-eye  appearances  as  seen  in 
life  by  the  larjngoscope,  and  then  post-mortem ;  and  secondly,  to 
the  more  important  histological  features. 

The  tuberculous  process,  as  witnessed  in  the  larynx,  is 
characterized  by — (i)  Anaemia ;  (2)  Infiltration  and  tume- 
faction ;  (3)  Ulceration ;  (4)  Necrosis  or  caries ;  (5)  New  forma- 
tions. 

1.  Anaemia. — I  was  formerly  inclined  to  look  on  *  a  very  decided 
and  general  pallor  of  the  larynx  ' — to  quote  the  words  of  •Sawyer —   , 
as  a  much  more  constant  indication  of  early  local  changes  than 

I  have  with  further  experience  found  to  be  the  case,  and  there  are 
undoubtedly  a  considerable  number  of  instances  in  which  the 
disease  begins  with  a  hyperaemia.  The  explanation  of  these 
apparently  contradictory  conditions  is  afforded  by  ^  Cohen,  who 
says,  *  The  earliest  recognisable  stage  of  the  acute  form  is  almost 
always  manifested  by  marked  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  earliest  recognisable  stage  of  the  chronic  and  much  more 
frequent  form,  is  almost  always  manifested  by  marked  pallor  of 
the  mucous  membrane.' 

2.  Infiltration  and  Tumefaction. — This  may  be  considered  the 
first  invariable  characteristic  of  Iar>'ngeal  tuberculosis ;  it  may  be 
general,  but  is  much  more  frequently  partial.  The  general  seat 
of  earliest  infiltration  is  the  inter-ar>'tenoid  space,  the  coverings 
of  one  or  both  of  the  arj-tenoid  cartilages,  and  the  ary-epiglottic 
folds ;  but  I  have  often  seen  swelling  of  the  epiglottis  itself  pre- 
cede any  other  local  change,  while  in  patients  whose  profession 
involves  much  exercise  of  the  voice  the  swelling  may  first  be  seen 
in  the  vocal  cords  and  ventricular  bands.  The  tumefaction  is  by  no 
means  generally  caused  by  true  serous  oedema,  although  it  presents 
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many  characters  thereof,  but  it  is  due  to  tuberculous  infiltration 
in  the  sub-epitheiial  layer  of  the  mucosa,  and  in  the  superficial 
portioD  of  the  sub-mucosa.  Nevertheless,  as  ^Gougenheim  has 
pointed  out, '  this  tumefaction,  which  to  all  appearance  is  so  con- 
siderable and  so  rigid  during  life,  diminishes  notably  after  death,' 
And  this  fact  has  led  to  much  misconception  as  to  its  nature. 
The  same  author  has  usefully  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that 
when  perichondritis  and  caries  take  place  in  the  course  of  a 
laryngeal  tuberculosis,  true  oedema  may  occur ;  but  this  circum- 
stance is  one  of  comparative  rarity,  and  is  less  likely  to  lead  to 
suffocative  stenosis  than  in  other  forms  of  (edema. 

"Fraenkel  has  shown  that  tuberculous  infiltration  may  extend  to 
the  laryngeal  muscles.  Heinze,  however,  doubts  its  frequency, 
and  only  found  the  condition  twice  in  fifty  cases.  The  laryngeal 
paralyses,  especially  of  adduction,  that  are  sometimes  seen  in 
laryngeal  tuberculosis,  may  be  due  to  this  cause,  but  are  more 
frequently  explained  by  a  simple  mechanical  impediment  to  move- 
ment of  the  crico-arytenoid  articulation  as  the  result  of  a  general 
infiltration  of  the  joint.  Neither  true  anchylosis  nor  luxation 
of  this  articulation  is  of  common  occurrence  in  laryngeal 
phthisis.  In  frequent  instances  the  paralyses  are  the  expres- 
sion of  general  weakness,  the  expiratory  volume  of  air  in  the 
lungs  being  insufficient  to  produce  due  vibration  of  the  cords. 
In  other  cases  a  more  or  less  temporarj'  paresis  may  be  induced 
by  intercurrent  catarrhal  inflammation.  Unilateral  and  ab- 
ductive  laryngeal  paralysis  in  phthisis  is  more  frequent  on  the 
right  than  the  left  side,  and  may  then  be  due  to  compression  of 
the  right  recurrent  nerve  by  pleuritic  adhesions,  or  consolidation 
at  the  apex.  The  same  nerve  may  become  involved  in  en- 
larged bronchial  glands  on  either  or  both  sides.  And  lastly, 
abductive  paralysis,  either  uni-  or  bi-lateral,  may,  equally  with 
loss  of  adductive  power,  be  due  to  intrinsic  disease  of  the  dilating 
muscles. 

3.  Ulcerations  of  laryngeal  phthisis  are  characterized  by  their 
small  size,  multiple  character,  and  their  tendency  to  coalesce  and 
to  e-vtend  laterally  rather  than  to  penetrate  deeply.  J  cannot  say 
that  I  have  seen  much  variation  in  their  shape  in  different  situa- 
tions, as  mentioned  by  Cohen,  except  thai  on  the  vocal  cords  they 
have  a  less  carious,  mouse-nibbled  appearance.  As  before  men- 
tioned, erosions,  non-tuberculous  in  character,  may  appear  in  the 
larj-nx  of  a  tuberculous  patient,  the  subject  of  a  fortuitous  catarrh. 
Doubtless  some  of  those  that  heal  under  treatment  are  of  this 
nature. 
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Concerning  the  character  of  the  larjnigeal  ulcer,  the  material 
for  Heinze's  observations  were  fifty  patients  from  amongst  those 
who  died  with  pulmonary  phthisis  during  the  year  1876  at  the 
Jacob  Hospital ;  and  the  only  basis  for  a  choice  of  cases  was  that 
the  throat  should  be  in  some  manner  abnormal.  Of  this  number 
forty-nine  presented  ulcerative  process  in  the  larynx,  and  one  an 
intense  catarrh,  but  no  ulceration.  Heinze  further  discovered 
that  of  these  forty-nine  cases,  the  ulceration  was  tuberculous  in 
83  per  cent.,  and  in  17  per  cent,  non-tuberculous.  It  will  thus  be 
seen,  that  according  to  this  painstaking  observer  the  great  ma- 
jority of  ulcerations  in  phthisical  patients  are  of  tuberculous 
character;  and  moreover  he  affirms  that  whenever  tubercle 
could  not  be  found,  the  loss  of  substance  amounted  to  merely  an 
erosion  of  the  mucous  membrane  similar  in  character  to  the 
aphthous,  or,  as  Virchow  has  called  it,  the  lenticular  ulcer,  which 
has  been  observed  not  only  alongside  of  tuberculous  ulcers,  but 
even  alone  in  phthisical  individuals  as  well  as  in  the  throat  affec- 
tions of  the  various  exanthemata. 

**  John  Mackenzie,  in  allusion  to  these  so-called  aphthous  erosions  of  the  older  writers, 
describes  them  as  diphtheritic  ulceraiions^  occurring  in  laryngeal  phthisis.  They  are  most 
common  in  the  trachea,  but '  are  met  with  less  frequently  in  the  larynx  and  pharynx.  In 
tbe  former  they  select  the  bryngeal  aspect  of  the  epiglottis,  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages,  and  the  inter-arytenoid  fold  as  their  favourite  seats.  In  the  pharynx 
lie  has  seen  them  most  frequently  in  the  pyriform  sinuses,  where  they  sometimes  assume  a 
considerable  size.  Their  occurrence  here  is  most  probably  explained  by  the  accumulation 
in  these  cavities  of  irritant  sputa.'  This  author  believes  that  their  anatomical  appearances, 
which  he  describes  with  his  usual  care  and  minuteness,  '  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that 
these  ulcerated  areas  are  the  resAlt  of  a  circumscribed  superficial  diphtheritic  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane ;  that  is  to  say,  an  infiltration  of  its  tissues  with  so  rich  and 
rapid  cell-proliferation  as  to  eventuate  in  necrosis  and  sloughing  of  the  supeificial 
layers^' 

While  fully  agreeing  with  the  accuracy  of  this  observation,  as 
well  as  with  the  details  of  the  description,  I  cannot  forbear  an 
expression  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  the  word  diphtheritic  in  this 
connection  is  unfortunately  misleading,  and  much  less  happy  than 
the  old  term  aphthous,  or  the  more  modern  one  of  corrosive,  or 
infective.  If  a  change  were  desirable,  the  word  membranous  would 
accurately  and  without  risk  of  confusion  describe  the  condition 
referred  to. 

There  has  been,  since  the  time  of  Louis,  considerable  specula- 
tion and  much  discussion  as  to  the  infective  power  of  the  sputa  of 
phthisical  patients  with  cavities  in  the  lungs  to  produce  laryngeal 
manifestations,  and  since  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus 
this  view  has  obtained  renewed  favour.  It  cannot,  however,  in 
our  judgment  be  maintained,  first  because  our  daily  clinical  ex* 
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pcrience  gives  proof  that  not  only  tuberculous  ulceration,  but  the 
tubercle  bacilli  are  to  be  found  in  both  pharynx  and  larynx,  with 
ahnost  negative,  or  at  least  only  incipient,  pulmonary  symptoms; 
and  also  because  laryngeal  evidences  are  often  absent  in  cases  in 
which  there  are  extensive  cavities  in  the  lungs.  Moreover, 
tubercu!ous  infiitration,  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  an 
invariable  manifestation  of  the  disease,  may  proceed  to  even  an 
extreme  stage  without  there  being  any  breach  of  surface. 

Another  subject  of  speculative  interest,  which  may  here  be 
conveniently  alluded  to,  is  the  importance  which  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  tubercle  bacillus  as  an  indication  of  the  tuber- 
culous process.  On  this  point  "  Hunter  Mackenzie  has  con- 
tributed valuable  information,  and  as  a  result  of  the  careful 
examination  of  seventy  cases,  reports  '  that  in  laryngeal  tuber- 
culosis the  bacilli  are  always  in  excess.'  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, this  evidence  is  only  constant  in  cases  in  which  the  symptoms 
and  the  physical  evidences  on  laryngoscopic  and  stethoscopic 
examination  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  so 
that  the  diagnostic  testimony  of  the  presence  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  is  but  corroborative.  It  is,  moreover,  admitted  that  'its 
prognostic  value  cannot  be  determined  with  accuracy,  inasmuch 
as  it  may  be  as  abundant  Jn  a  comparatively  slow  non-febrile 
case  as  it  is  in  a  more  acute  and  febrile  one.'  These  conclusions 
are  in  exact  accordance  with  the  results  of  the  examinations  for 
the  bacillus,  which  have  for  some  time  been  systematically 
pursued,  in  every  case  of  even  suspected  phthisis  that  has 
occurred  in  our  hospital  practice. 

4.  Necrosis  and  caries  may  attack  any  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
larynx,  and  are  probably  much  more  common  than  is  generally 
supposed ;  for  on  the  authority  of  Heinze,  though  extrusion  of 
portions  are  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence  during  life,  evidence 
of  this  fact  is  rarely  absent  on  autopsy.  Reference  to  the  post- 
mortem appearances  and  the  descriptions  appended  to  Figs.  104, 
105,  and  108,  Plates  XI.  and  XII.,  sufficiently  attest  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  statement. 

Beverley  Robinson,  in  the  arlicle  already  reTerred  to,  denies  the  frequency  of  abscess  in 
Telllion  to  tbe  pcrichondiiBi  cbanges  in  laryngeal  phthisis,  with  which  view  I  entirely 
agree  ;  but  I  am  bound,  as  the  rnalt  of  an  cilended  experience  derived  rrom  post-mortem 
examinations,  10  differ  as  completely  Trom  liii  view  thai  'the  instances  nre  rare  indeed  in 
which  ihe  cartilages  in  this  disease  become  either  carious  or  necrosed,"  1  believe  Ihe  exact 
converse  to  be  the  fact,  at  least  ai  we  see  Ihe  disease  in  this  country. 

5.  New  growths  (Fig.  72,  Plate  VIIL),  in  connection  with 
tuberculous  laryngitis,  may  occur  in  all  portions  of  the  larynx. 
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and  are  of  the  nature  of — (i)  granular  hyperplasia,  or  granulontata. 
According  to  *'John  Mackenzie,  to  whom  we  are  again  indebted 
for  systematized  description  of  these  tubercular  tumours,  the 
variety  under  notice  is  '  anatomically  allied  to  granulation  tissue, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  representative  of  a  connective  process 
— as  a  natural  step  towards  cicatrization.* 

(2)  Papillomatoid  or  wart-like  excrescences  are  of  less  frequent 
occnrrence.  They  are  generally  to  be  found  on  the  posterior 
laryngeal  wall,  and  "  Stoerk  maintains  that  their  presence  in  the 
inter-arytenoid  fold  is  an  infallible  sign  of  incipient  tuberculosis  ; 
^^Mandl  also  attached  considerable  diagnostic  importance  to  their 
presence :  I  think,  however,  that  they  are  quite  as  often  seen  in 
connection  with  syphilis,  or  even  in  chronic  laryngitis  indepen- 
dently of  any  specific  dyscrasia.  In  each  there  is  a  distinct 
histological  character  differentiating  them  from  each  other,  and 
from  true  papillomata. 

(3)  Solitary  tumours  of  the  windpipe,  which  are  truly  tubercular 
in  character,  were  also  first  noticed  by  John  Mackenzie.  Two 
specimens  are  described,  and  are  believed  by  that  author  to  be 
unique — they  must  certainly  be  of  great  rarity. 

*  Such  tumours  doubtless  have  a  similar  origin  to  the  so-called  "  metastases "  in  the 
laryngeal  mucous  membrane,  which  take  their  departure  from  old  tubercular  disease  of 
other  organs,  as  the  kidney  (^^Kohnhorn)  and  bronchial  glands  (''Lennox  Browne).' 

The  post-mortem  appearances  of  a  larynx  affected  with 
laryngeal  tuberculosis  cannot  perhaps  be  better  given  than  by 
description  of  what  was  seen  in  three  typical  cases  already 
reported  by  Dundas  Grant  and  myself;  the  appearances  in  two 
of  them  are  appended  as  coloured  illustrations  to  this  work  in 
Plates  XI.  and  XII.  It  will  be  seen  that  almost  every  condition 
to  which  I  have  referred  as  occurring  during  life  is  verified  in 
one  or  other  of  the  examples. 

The  first  specimen  was  taken  from  the  body  of  a  man,  aet.  36, 
who  was  admitted  into  the  Central  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital  in 
September,  1878.  He  had  suffered  with  winter  cough  and  hoarse- 
ness for  three  and  a  half  years ;  dysphagia,  and  almost  complete 
loss  of  voice,  for  two  and  a  half  years. 

In  lifehls  larynx  presented  the  following  features  (Figs.  106  and  107,  Plate  XIL): 
M ncous  membrane  very  pale  ;  epiglottis  apparently  normal ;  around  both  arytenoids  there 
WIS  considerabte  swelling,  both  more  marked  on  the  left  side  ;  the  surface  of  the  inter- 
arytenoid  fold,  the  left  ventricular  band,  and  left  vocal  cord,  were  covered  by  an  irregularly 
connected  granular  ulceration.  The  active  adductive  power  of  the  left  cord  was  greatly 
impeded  by  the  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  swollen  ar>tenoid  cartilage. 

The  autopsy  revealed  very  advanced  disease  in  the  lungs,  and  the  following  laryngeal 
diang^  (Fig.  loS,  Plate  XII.) : 
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The  mucons  membrane  generally  was  exceedingly  pale.  Epiglottis,  ciortiul  in  siic  and 
farm,  but  presenting  on  its  laryngeal  surface  several  small  lolljcular  elevations,  There 
was  much  irregular  thickening  of  the  ary-cpigloltic  fciIiJs,  nnd  the  mucous  membrane  over 
Ilicm  was  loose  and  baggy.  Over  both  comicula  and  arytenoids  the  mucous  menbralte 
piesenied  a  tuberciilatcd  appeamnce,  ihc  elevations  being  of  a  greyish  colour,  and  of  the 
liie  of  pins'  heads.  The  riahl  ventricular  hand  contnined  in  its  posterior  two-thirds 
□  dense  material  of  almost  corlilaginaui  consistency,  cjitcndiDE  finm  above  the  vocal 
process  forward.  The  left  vcniriculnr  band  was  almost  completely  removed,  and  covered 
by  a  weak-looking  ulcer,  with  irregular  elevated  margins,  and  a  rough  but  slightly 
elevated  granular  floor,  the  anterior  half  of  the  base  of  the  ulcer  being  densely  indurated. 
There  was  great  thickening  of  both  vocal  cords,  notably  of  the  middle  third  of  the  left  one. 

On  the  Inner  aspect  of  the  right  arytenoid  cartilage  there  wns  a  curious  excavation,  and 
the  vocal  process  was  osslRed,  bare  and  rough.  The  joint  presented  a  slight  degree  of 
eburnalioD.  The  upper  portion  of  Ihe  left  arytenoid  cartilage  down  to  the  level  of  the 
vocal  process  was  converted  into  a  rough  calcareous  nodule  about  the  siie  of  a  small  pea. 
Il  lay  loosely  in  the  surrounding  soft  tissues,  and  rested  on  the  lower  part  of  the  cartilage, 
which  wns  rough,  gritty,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  only  held  in  position  1^  the  vocal  cords, 
the  joints  being  completely  disorganiied,  and  the  articular  surfaces  quite  carious. 

Examining  Ihe  cricoid  cartilage,  there  was  found  on  the  right  side  of  its  lammit, 
internol  to  the  cricoarytenoid  joint,  a  portion  so  hanlened  as  to  resemble  more  than  any- 
thing the  structure  of  dentine,  with  a  cavity  in  it  of  the  site  of  a  millet-seed,  and  very 
suggestive  of  that  of  a  carious  tooth. 

TAe  larlilageswtre  all  in  a  prematurely  advanced  state  of  essifeation. 

Under  the  micresape,  a  vertical  section  through  the  left  cord  and  the  ulcer  on  Ihe  left 
ventricular  band,  showed  that  bU  the  structures  were  infiltrated  by  a  quantity  of  small 
round  cells,  (he  grouping  of  which  bote  unmistakable  resemblance  lo  recognised  types  of 
tubercular  material,  albeit  that  giant-cclli,  forming  the  centres  of  the  groups  of  leucocytes, 
could  not  be  distinctly  made  out. 

In  another  case,  a  male,  aged  29,  treated  in  April,  18S0,  in 
whom  laryngeal  manifestations  were  also  developed  after  evidence 
had  beea  afforded  of  pulmonary  phthisis  : 

Posl-marleiH  txamimiliett  showed  the  following  slate  of  matters.  Of  the  epiglottis  on!y 
Ihe  lowest  lifih  remained  as  a  mere  stump,  with  a  very  irregular  ero<led  margin.  The 
■issues  over  the  arytenoid  cartilages  were  much  increased  in  bulk.  The  vocal  processes 
were  eroded  and  bare,  each  lying  in  the  centre  of  an  ulcer. 

A  pale,  shallow  ulcer,  with  well-defined  margin,  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  inner 
wall  of  the  larynx,  from  the  edges  of  the  ary-epiglottic  foldsi  down  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  trachea.  The  floor  of  this  ulcer  had  a  peculiar  wnrin-caten  appearance,  and 
was  Ihickly  beset  with  small  elevations  like  grains  of  semolina.  These,  when  picked 
away,  consisted  of  a  yellow,  crumbly,  and  giitly  tuberculosis-lookiog  matler,  leaving 
behind  small  apertures,  apparently  the  ntouths  of  gland-ducts,  since  Ihe  material  under 
Ihe  microscope  was  seen  lo  consist  of  epithelial  and  pus  cells  in  all  stages  of  fatty 
degeneration.  The  ventricular  bands  were  much  thickened,  almost  occluding  the  ven- 
tricles. The  vocal  cords  were  in  b  similar  condition;  the  cartilages  were  mobile,  and 
apparently  healthy. 

AlicrBscopieal  txaniinatioii  o{  a  section  through  the  anterior  part  of  the  ulcer  on  the  left 
side  of  the  larynx  revealed  the  presence  of  tubercular  infiltration,  as  evidenced  by  ibe 
existence  of  a  fine  eel! -material,  arranged  10  masses  in  which  gianl-cells  could  be 
recognised. 

The  last  example  dilifers  from  the  preceding,  inasmuch  as 
tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  tongue  had  occurred  two  and  a  half 
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years  prior  to  either  larj'ngeal  or  pulmonary  manifestations.  The 
patient  vras  a  male,  aged  48  years,  admitted  into  hospital  in 
January,  1879,  with  a  history  clear  of  suspicion  of  syphilis. 

On  local  examination  during  life  the  objective  signs  were  : 

(a)  Toagme  (Fig.  102,  Plate  XI.)  pale,  flabby,  indented,  smd  on  it  two  pale,  shallow 
ulcers,  with  small  grain-like  elevations  on  their  floors,  and  having  slightly  raised  irregitlar 
maigins.  Of  these  ulcers  one  was  situated  on  the  under  surface  of  the  left  side,  near  the 
Up  ;  the  other  on  the  right  side,  about  midway  in  its  length, 

{jt>)  In  the  larynx,  as  seen  with  the  mirror  (Fig.  loi,  Plate  XI.  )>  there  was  observed 
congestion  of  the  epiglottis,  with  ulceration  on  its  laryngeal  surface,  especially  toward  the 
n|»ht  side.  Over  the  right  arytenoid  cartilage  the  tissues  were  so  swollen  as  to  form  a 
Urge  pyriform  tumour,  occluding  the  greater  portion  of  the  right  vocal  cord.  The  left 
presented  the  same  condition  in  a  minor  degree.  The  right  ventricular  band  was  much 
swollen.     The  whole  larynx  was  bathed  in  a  mucous  fluid. 

On  post-mortem  inspection  (two  months  after  admission),  the  advanced  tubercular 
disease  in  the  lungs,  and  the  presence  of  scrofulous  abscesses  in  the  epididymes,  etc., 
testified  to  the  nature  of  his  constitutional  disease. 

The  ulcers  on  the  tongue  (Fig.  103,  Plate  XT.)  were  changed,  in  so  far  as  their  edges 
had  become  pale  and  sodden-looking,  and  their  floors  presented  a  raw-meat  appearance, 
the  muscular  fibres  being  laid  bare,  and  all  trace  of  the  grain-like  elevations  having 
disappeared. 

In  the  Az/Ticjr  (Figs.  104  and  105,  Plate  XI.)  the  mucous  membrane  generally  was  pale. 
The  epiglottis  was  much  thickened,  and  on  its  free  border,  from  a  short  distance  to  the 
left  of  the  middle  line  down  to  the  right  ary-epiglottic  fold,  was  an  excavated  ulcer,  with 
rough  irregular  edges,  and  a  pale,  granular  base.  This  ulcer  extended  over  the  greater 
portion  of  the  right  half  of  the  laryngeal  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  and  down  to  the  right 
ventricular  txind.  There  were  also  two  other  smaller  ulcers  of  less  depth,  and  somewhat 
oval  in  shape,  on  the  left  half  and  middle  of  the  epiglottis  respectively.  The  right  ary- 
epiglottic  fold  was  swollen  out  into  a  flabby,  wrinkled,  somewhat  globular  tumour.  The 
left  formed  a  less  prominent  swelling.  Of  the  ventricular  bands,  the  right  was  represented 
t>y  a  firm  longitudinal  swelling,  concealing  the  ventricle.  It  was  irregular  in  outline,  of  a 
soft  semi-cartilaginous  consistency,  and  quite  movable  on  the  subjacent  cartilages.  The 
left  was  normal.  The  right  vocal  cord  bore  on  its  posterior  part,  corresponding  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  an  ulcer  extending  into  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
ventricle,  and  containing  on  its  floor  a  portion  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  which  had 
become  bare  and  rough.     The  left  vocal  cord  was  comparatively  healthy. 

The  murou-opieal  appearance  in  this  case  was  that  of  tubercular  infiltration  of  all  the 
tissues  mvolved. 

Symptoms  :  A.  Functional. — Voice. — Failure  of  the  voice  is 
a  very  early  and  frequent  symptom.  As  already  remarked, 
this  may  be  due  either  to  local  lesion  or  to  insufficient  motor 
power  of  diseased  lungs.  It  may  be  quite  early  aphonic ;  more 
commonly,  however,  it  is  affected  just  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  local  lesion  ;  and  the  ordinary  vocal  symptoms  of 
congestion,  thickening  or  ulceration,  already  described  at  length 
when  considering  other  forms  of  lar>'ngitis,  are  witnessed. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  loss  of  voice  as  an  early 
symptom  of  phthisis  depending  on  (tuberculous)  changes  within 
the  lar}'nx : 
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Fig.  CXL. 


G.  T.  M.,  aged  3I,  residing  at  Coidiff,  and  in  training  for  a  schoolmaster,  fame  under 
my  care  on  August  30,  1886,  on  account  of  loss  of  voice,  without  any  other  sjmploni  ol 
cough,  nighi-s weals,  or  emacinlion.  The  patient  spolic  with  disiinct  hoarseness,  which 
W3S  wQise  ader  reading  and  towards  the  end  of  the  day.  With  the  laryHgoscofi^ 
(Fig.  CXL.)  it  was  seen  that  there  was  congestion,  with 
weakness  of  adduction  of  both  Tocat  cords,  and  Ihal  Cbc 
right  one  was  thickened  and  somewhat  ulcerated.  AmtHl- 
lalien  democistmted  a  small  area  of  dulness  at  the  left  base, 
with  vocal  (remitus,  absence  of  breath-sounds,  and  occasional 
rhonchus  on  forcible  inspiration. 

On  questioning  him,  i1  was  elicited  that  he  had  had  several 

severe  '  colds '  on  the  chest,  with  pneumonia  of  the  left  side, 

two  years  nga    A  very  unfavourable  prognosis  was  given, 

and  on  recent  inquiry  (March,  1887)  1  leain  that  the  palienr, 

ns  anticipaled.  has  been  obliged  to  abandon  his  vocation,  and  that  in  the  past  seveie 

winter  his  voice  snd  general  health  hove  both  continued  to  deteriorate. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  voice  of  consumptives  with 
laryngeal  mischief  not  generally  noticed :  this  is  found  in  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  voice  changes  in  character  during  a  quite 
short  ccDversation,  from  a  gruff  hoarseness  to  a  high  falsetto, 
which  as  quickly  passes  into  a  toneless  whisper.  These  changes 
are  probably  influenced  by  lodgment  and  dislodgment  of  secretion, 
and  also  by  peripheral  nerve-irritation  affecting  the  tension  of 
the  cords.  A  somewhat  similar  though,  to  the  practised  ear, 
distinct  condition  is  occasionally  noticed  in  patients  with 
laryngeal  growths,  variation  in  the  situation  of  %vhich  produces 
quick  alterations  in  voice.  In  both  diseases  there  sometimes 
occurs  a  true  diphthonia  or  double  voice— the  cause  being  in 
the  one  under  consideration  the  lodgment  of  mucus  between  the 
vocal  cords  during  speech,  and  is  not  peculiar  to  phthisis,  or  it 
may  be  accounted  for  by  a  paresis.  In  the  case  of  a  growth  in 
the  larj'nx,  it  is  the  neoplasm  itself  which  causes  this  peculiarity. 

Respiration,  although  short  and  somewhat  frequent,  is  not,  as 
a  rule,  embarrassed  in  the  early  stage,  but  as  tumefaction  leads 
to  mechanical  loss  of  mobility,  and  the  vocal  cords  themselves 
become  thickened  and  ulcerated,  extreme  dyspncea,  with  stridor 
and  paroxysmal  aggravations,  may  ensue.  Stenotic  suffocation  is 
less  marked  in  laryngeal  phthisis  than  in  other  similar  conditions, 
as  of  syphilis  or  cancer,  whether  it  be  due  to  the  semi-solid  in- 
filtration of  tubercle,  or  to  the  more  rarely  witnessed  true  cedema 
which  may  result  from  perichondrial  and  chondria!  changes. 

Cough  is  naturally  a  prominent  and,  on  many  accounts,  a  very 
distressing  symptom  in  the  advanced  stages,  whether  it  be  caused 
by  local  or  pulmonarj'  lesions,  since  the  mechanical  irritation  in 
the  larynx  produces  most  acute  pain,  and  the  cough  paroxj-sms 
are  followed   by  extreme  prostration.     At   a  very   early   period 
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the  feeling  of  a  desire  to  clear  the  throat  of  a  foreign  body 
predisposes  to  a  worrying,  unproductive  cough.  Expectoration 
is  not  copious,  nor  more  than  glairy  in  character,  until  suppura- 
tion is  established.  Haemorrhages  from  the  larynx,  common 
enough  in  cancer  and  syphilis,  are  but  rare  in  phthisis,  even 
when  there  is  advanced  necrosis,  and  it  is  very  difficult,  even 
when  suspected,  to  decide  that  the  bleeding  has  originated  in  that 
region.  Occasionally,  however,  the  spot  at  which  the  vessel  has 
given  way  can  be  seen. 

In  one  instance  {vtJe  Fig.  69,  Plate  VIII.  )i  a  recent  clot  was  observed  on  the  vocal 
cord  after  a  very  moderate  haemoptysis,  in  which  there  was  but  slight  corroborative  local 
evidence  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis,  nor  would  the  result  of  stethoscopic  examination  have 
been  sufficient  to  justify  the  grave  prognosis  suggested  by  the  laryngeal  appearance,  and, 
unfortunately,  verified  by  the  subsequent  history  of  the  case. 

Deglutition. — Difficulty  of  swallowing  is  by  no  means  an 
invariable  accompaniment  of  laryngeal  phthisis,  but  when  present 
it  is,  without  doubt,  the  symptom  which  most  tends  to  hurry  on 
the  fatal  termination,  and  is  the  one  on  which  account  patients 
most  frequently  seek  relief  of  the  throat  specialist.  The  trouble, 
at  least  in  early  stages,  is  mainly  mechanical,  from  impediment 
to  the  mobility  of  the  epiglottis,  which  causes  fluids  to  pass 
downwards  into  the  larynx,  and  backwards  into  the  naso- 
pharynx. Dysphag^  is  flrst  experienced  only  in  taking  fluids, 
but  as  soon  as  there  is  ulceration,  and  when  there  is  extreme 
swelling  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  or  disease  of  the  cricoid, 
attempts  at  the  deglutition  of  solids,  unless  first  artificially 
masticated  and  made  bland,  cause  the  act  to  be  acutely  painful. 
As  a  rule,  semi-solid  food  and  of  tepid  consistence  is  that  most 
easily  taken. 

This  symptom  of  Pain  during  the  exercise  of  function  is  of 
great  diagnostic  value  when  there  is  the  least  idea  that  the 
disease  may  be  syphilitic.  When,  however,  the  parts  can  be 
kept  at  rest  from  cough,  or  when  the  patient  is  not  eating,  it  is 
surprising  how  little  local  pain, is  felt;  here,  again,  differentiating 
this  disease  from  carcinoma.  In  the  early  stages,  moreover,  there 
may  be  but  little  pain,  and  nothing  more  than  a  sense  of  discom- 
fort or  of  a  foreign  body.  In  exceptionally  happy  cases,  consider- 
able disintegration  of  the  tissues  will  go  on  without  any  further 
disorder  of  sensation.  In  some  instances  there  is  tenderness  to 
external  touch  of  the  larynx  at  quite  the  commencement  of  the 
disease.  Where  there  is  perichondritis  the  skin  and  soft  tissues 
covering  this  region  are  often  swollen  and  inflamed,  and  are  then 
intensely  sensitive  to  any  external  manipulations. 
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B.  Physical. — Most  of  the  physical  changes  have  been  already 
alluded  to  in  our  remarks  on  the  patholo^-.  It  remains  to  more 
minutely  describe  the  typical  laryngoscopic  features. 

Colour. — (Figs, 68,  74,  etc.,  Plate  VIII.,  and  Figs.  106,  and  107, 
Plate  XII.)  The  first  evidence  in  the  mirror  of  laryngeal  tuber- 
culosis is  a  paleness  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  and  it  is  something 
more  than  an  anemia,  for  while  all  parts  of  the  larynx,  naturally 
pink,  will  assume  a  muddy  and  greyish  hue,  the  vocal  cords  will 
often  be  found  congested,  and  many  engorged  capillary  vessels  will 
be  seen  ramifying  on  that  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  con- 
sidered anaemic.  As  the  stage  of  tumefaction  arrives,  the  colour, 
while  it  does  not  become  less  pale,  is  decidedly  more  opaque, 
except  on  the  epiglottis,  which,  as  it  becomes  thickened,  may  lose 
its  natural  buff  hue,  and  assume  a  pale  rosy  tint  (Figs.  71,  73. 
and  75,  Plate  VIII.,  and  Fig.  104,  Plate  XII.),  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx,  and  especially  the  epiglottis,  is  excep- 
tionally heightened  in  colour  in  the  case  of  acute  tuberculosis,  or 
as  a  result  of  an  intercurrent  catarrh. 

Ulceration,  except  on  the  epiglottis  and  vocal  cords,  is  not 
preceded  by  hypera;mia,  but  when  the  ulcers  are  formed  there  is 
often  a  faint  red  line  at  their  circumference  (Figs.  j2,  73,  and  75, 
Plate  VIII.),  The  surface  of  the  vocal  cords,  where  loss  of 
tissue  has  taken  place,  is  firequently  of  a  greyish-white  or  pale 
yellow  colour,  while  the  rest  of  the  cord  is  congested  (Figs.  70,  75, 
etc.).  The  ulceration  of  the  vocal  cord  is  seldom  deep;  but  it 
may  extend  to  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  and  lead  to  caries  and  even 
extrusion. 

Form  and  Texture. — Thickening  caused  by  infiltration  of  the 
submucous  tissue  characterizes  the  second  stage  of  laryngeal 
phthisis.  The  part  first  affected  may  be  one  or  both  vocal  cords, 
which  may  be  thickened  along  their  whole  length  or  irregularly; 
but  much  more  commonly  the  first  symptom  is 
evidence  of  deposit  in  the  inter-arytenoid  space. 

Th:s  sketch  (Fig.  CXLI.)  indicates  the  general  thickening  in 
the  inter- arytenoid  space,  and  also  of  liie  ventricular  bands.  It 
WHS  taken  ham  ■  mule  patient,  agid  29,  under  the  core  of  my 
deceased  colleague,  Llewelyn  Tbomas.  There  was  evidence  of 
commencing  disease  in  each  apex,  especially  the  right. 

Then  the  well-known  and  often-described. 
swelling  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  isseen,  giving 
rise  to  the  appearance  of  two  pear-shaped  bodies,  the  larger  ends 
of  which  meet  in  the  centre  line,  and  consist  of  the  swollen  and 

no  longer  distinguishable  cartilages  of  Wrisberg  and  of  Santorini, 


Fig.  CXLf- 
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tapering  off  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  swelling  of  the  ary- 
epiglottic  folds  until  they  join  the  epiglottis  (Figs.  71  and  74, 
Plate  VIII.,  and  Figs.  106  and  107,  Plate  XII.). 

Eqaally  unrecognisable  is  the  condition  of  the  last-named  part, 
which  becomes  so  misshapen  that  no  longer  is  its  free  edge, 
superior  or  inferior  surface,  or  any  ligamentous  fold,  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, the  whole  being  swollen  into  a  horse-shoe  or  turban- 
like shape,  which  lies  nearly  horizontally  at  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  or  is  so  flexed  on  itself  as  to  resemble  a  lateral  view  of  the 
index-finger  in  a  similar  position  (Fig.  74,  Plate  VIII.,  and  also 
Fig.  CXI.,  p.  202). 

Some  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  character  of  the  ulcera- 
tions :  their  peculiarity  is  their  worm-eaten,  carious  appearance, 
showing  that  degeneration  has  not  commenced  at  the  suifacc, 
bat  in  the  deeper  tissues,  or  rather,  as  is  probably  the  case,  that  the 
secretion  of  the  acinous  glands  has  first  undergone  degeneration; 
the  glands  have  swollen  and  have  given  way  at  the  point  most 
favourable  for  exit  of  the  retained  matter,  namely,  at  the  surface. 
These  small  ulcers  then  unite  by  breaking  down  the  inter-acinous 
tissue,  and  so  form  large  ulcerating  surfaces  (Figs.  73  and  75, 
Plate  VIII.).  Narrowing  of  the  glottis  is  often  the  result 
of  tissue-changes,  but  there  is  rarely  any  attempt  at  cicatrization. 
Paralysis  of  one  or  both  vocal  cords  is  frequently  seen,  and  may 
be  due  either  to  mechanical  impediment  or  to  nerve- pressure 
(Fig.  75,  Plate  VIII.). 

Mandl  was  one  of  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact, 
illustrated  in  the  figure  referred  to,  that,  contrary  to  e-tpericnce 
in  other  paralyses  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  the  right  nerve 
is  much  more  frequently  pressed  upon  than  the  left  in  cases  of 
larj'ngeal  phthisis.  This,  as  already  noted,  is  explained  by  the 
anatomical  relation  of  the  right  nerve  to  the  apex  of  the  lung. 

Secretion. — As  mentioned  when  treating  of  the  sputa  under 
the  symptom  of  Cough,  the  secretion  is  altered  in  character  from  a 
glairy,  viscid  exudation  of  moderate  a  mount 
to  a  copious  muco- purulent  discharge. 

The  accompanying  skerch  (Fi^.  CXLII.)  not  ooly 
illiisltaln  the  cliuactci  of  tubccculoui  ulceration,  bul 
tile  manner  in  which  the  mucus,  when  tcnacicus,  {aims 
bridges  belnecn  the  vocal  cotds.  This  condition  is  not 
peculiar  la  laiyn^al  phthisis,  and  is  to  be  wiincsscd 
apecially  in  that  form  ol  inOammalion  knonn  as  /ar/n- 
{itit  luca  (p.  37S;. 

Frc.  CXLII, 

Whenever   there    is    actual    chondrial 
caries,  the  odour  is  very  characteristic,  though  foetor  of  the  dis- 
charge may  be  also  due  to  pulmonary  causes. 
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If  doubt  exists  as  to  the  diagnosis,  the  secretion  may  be 
examined  by  the  method  proposed  by  Dr.  Fenwick,  of  boiling 
with  a  solution  of  potash,  to  destroy  the  mucous  elements,  and 
submitting  the  deposit  to  microscopic  investigation.  In  such  a 
case  elastic  lung-tissue  will  often  be  seen  at  a  period  prior  to  the 
existence  of  well-marked  auscultatory  signs.  This  method  of 
examination  has,  however,  been  almost  entirely  superseded  in 
favour  of  the  more  certain  results  to  be  obtained  by  investigation 
for  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

C.  Miscellaneous. — There  can  be  no  reason  for  entering 
largely  into  general  symptoms,  except  to  remark  that  increased 
frequency  of  the  pulse  and  range  of  body-temperature,  as  well  as 
evidence  of  mal-assimilation,  giving  rise  to  dyspepsia  and  loss  of 
weight,  are  of  as  great  importance  in  the  early  stages  of  laryngeal 
as  of  pulmonarj-  or  other  form  of  phthisis.  With  reference  to 
the  state  of  the  lungs,  early  and  frequently- repeated  auscultations 
should  be  made.  At  first  there  may  be  nothing  more  than  slightly 
diminished  resonance,  hardly  perceptible  increase  of  vocal  fremitus, 
and  prolongation  of  expiratory  murmur;  but  graduaUy  and  surely 
the  chest-evidences  will  become  more  strongly  marked.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  though  tubercular  disease  may  be  first 
detected  in  the  larynx,  until  recently  no  case  has  been  reported  in 
which  a  patient  has  died  of  that  disease  without  well-marked 
symptoms  in  life,  and  appearance  after  death,  of  pulmonic  disin- 
tegration. In  many  cases  of  deeply  situated  pulmonary  disease 
the  negative  evidences  afforded  by  the  stethoscope  are  apt  to 
colour  too  favourably  one's  opinion  of  laryngeal  symptoms. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  differ- 
entiating tuberculosis  in  the  larynx  from  syphilis,  some  writers 
have  seriously,  and,  as  we  consider,  needlessly  exercised  their 
minds  on  the  subject.  Having  nothing  to  add  to  the  opinion 
given  by  Dundas  Grant  and  myself  in  the  article  so  often  pre- 
viously quoted,  our  remarks  under  this  heading  are  repeated  here 
with  but  slight  modification,  and  with  the  less  hesitation  because 
'^Bosworth,  "Beverley  Robinson,  and  other  careful  observers 
have  since  that  time  specially  drawn  attention  to  them  as  accurately 
expressing  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  laryngologists  : 

'  The  symptoms  as  narrated  in  the  foregoing  descriptions  are  so 
typical,  as  to  enable  even  those  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  the 
laryngoscope  to  diagnose  the  condition  with  tolerable  certainty. 
Briefly,  the  emaciation  and  loss  of  weight,  night-sweats,  aphonia, 
cough  with  profuse  laryngorrhcea  of  semi-purulent  character,  pain 
only  in  deglutition,  more  marked  in  the  case  of  fluids,  with  ten- 
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derness  on  pressure  of  the  larynx,  afford  an  unmistakable  picture 
of  the  disease  in  question, 

'  In  cr.ttccr,  besides  its  more  marked  cachexia,  the  disease  is 
distinguished  by  the  constant  presence  of  pain,  independently  of 
functional  acts,  as  well  as  its  occurrence  in  deglutition,  being 
more  intense  in  the  case  of  solids  than  of  fluids. 

'The  distinctions  from  syphilis  have  been  succinctly  and  accu- 
rately considered  by  "  Moure.  Syphilis  gives  a  hoarse,  rather  than 
an  aphonic  character  to  the  voice;  is,  on  the  whole,  free  from 
pain,  and  has  other  symptoms  of  its  own  sufficiently  distinctive  to 
afford  a  reliable  guide. 

'  Anchylosis  of  the  crico-arytenoid  articulation,  paralysis  of  laryn- 
geal muscles,  as  from  pressure  on  the  nerves  supplying  them,  or 
following  diphtheria  and  other  diseases,  are  unaccompanied  by 
generaJ  emaciation,  unless  in  the  case  of  nerve-pressure  the 
paralysis  be  due  to  a  malignant  growth.  Thus,  in  a  general  way, 
the  symptoms,  apart  from  the  physical  signs,  give  a  fair  clue  to 
the  presence  of  laryngeal  phthisis, 

'  It  is,  however,  only  by  a  recognition  of  the  characteristic 
appearances  as  reflected  in  the  laryngoscope  that  a  certain  diag- 
nosis can  be  made.  These  appearances  are  the  peculiar  semi- 
solid swelling  and  worm-eaten  ulceration  of  the  epiglottis  and 
ary-epiglottic  folds  often  described  by  other  authors  and  well 
illustrated  in  the  figures  accompanying  this  work.  The  swelling 
is  often  much  greater  on  one  side  than  the  other,  but  we  never 
see  tumefaction  of  the  tissues  covering  one  arytenoid  cartilage 
much  advanced  without  a  similar  condition  existing  to  some 
extent  over  the  other  side  also,  thus  distinguishing  it  from  cancer 
and  from  non-tuberculous  perichondritis.  We  have  used  the  word 
semi-solid  as  applied  to  the  swelling,  hut  its  resemblance  under 
the  light  of  the  laryngoscopic  lamp  to  serous  or  purulent  effusions 
is  often  so  complete  as  to  mislead  even  practised  observers. 

'  The  ulceration  of  laryngeal  phthisis  has  been,  for  what  reason 
we  know  not,  a  stumbling-block  to  many  laryngoscopists.  Von 
*^Ziemssen  states:  "Neither  the  catarrh  nor  the  ulceration  of 
phthisical  subjects  presents  any  characteristic  signs  by  which  it 
could  be  recognised  as  such."  This  assertion  one  of  us  ventured 
to  combat  on  its  first  appearance.  We,  however,  find  Dr.  '^Vivian 
Poore  telling  his  students  at  the  London  University  College  that 
*'  this  is  perfectly  true,  and  that  his  experience  enables  him  to 
endorse  this  assertion."  ^Cohen  is  of  much  the  same  opinion,  and 
says  "  that  the  aspect  of  these  ulcerations  is  hardly  sufficiently 
characteristic  for  differential  diagnosis,  without  reference  to  the 
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cachexia."  Even  ^  Morell-Mackenzie,  whose  earlier  writings  taught 
differently  (see  his  essays  in  **  Reynolds  and  **Aitken),  althoagh 
he  describes  very  minutely  and  accurately  the  characteristic  difler* 
ences  between  the  various  specific  ulcerations  to  which  the  larynx 
is  subject,  now  gives  in  his  adhesion  to  Heinze,  and  is  of  opinion 
that  the  latter  "  very  properly  declines  to  accept  descriptions  of 
the  laryngoscopic  appearances  of  tubercle  (by  Ter  Maten,  Tilick 
and  others),  remarking  that  even  in  the  case  of  a  lar>*nx  fresh 
from  the  body,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  absolutely  with  the 
naked  eye  whether  the  ulceration  is  tubercular  or  not." 

*  Granted,  with  Mackenzie  and  Cohen,  that  in  cases  in  which 
syphilis  attacks  phthisical  patients,  by  no  means  so  common  now 
as  before  the  recognition  of  pharyngeal  tuberculosis,  the  diagnosis 
may  occasionally  be  difficult j  we  cannot,  in  spite  of  the  array  of 
authorities  which  we  have  quoted  against  ourselves,  admit  the 
non-existence  of  a  truly  characteristic  tuberculous  ulceration  in 
the  larynx.     On  the  contrary,  we  believe  in  it  most  firmly,  and  we 
venture  to  speak  boldly  on  this  question  from  a  clinical  stand- 
point, in  opposition  to  the  timorous  who  will  not  admit  tubercle 
without  distinct  pulmonary  evidence  during  Hfe  or  microscopic 
examination  after  death.     We  can  only  further  say  that  with  the 
exception  of  laryngeal  growths,  we  know  no  disease  in  whicb» 
with  the  larj'ngoscope,  we  can  be  so  sure  of  our  diagnosis,  and 
that,  so  far  from  being  dependent  for  confirmation  on  an  examin- 
ation of  the  chest,  we  have  in  not  a  few  instances  diagnosed  the 
disease  in  the  larynx  in  spite  of  opinions  of  eminent  auscultators 
that  the  chest  was  sound.    To  more  particularly  formularize  our 
views  on  this  important  point,  we  hold  that,  given  the  character- 
istic grey  semi-solid  infiltration  of  epiglottis,  ary-epiglottic  folds, 
or  both — an  appearance  we  consider  almost  invariably  the  pre- 
cursor of  ulceration — there  is  a  form  of  ulcer  superimposed  on  the 
swollen  tissue,  which  we  believe  to  be  distinctly  characteristic,  and 
which  we  are  able  to  foretell  is  incurable.     In  the  absence,  how- 
ever, of  the  thickening,  the  character  of  the  ulceration  is  hardly 
less  typical.     It  is  in  itself  essentially  one  of  that  class  in  which 
there  is  absence  of  healing,  owing  to  defect  of  action.     We  do  not 
desire  to  reiterate  descriptions  often  already  detailed,  nor  can  we 
hope  to  rival  or  to  add  much,  many  as  are  the  years  that  have 
passed  since  it  was  written,  to  the  graphic  truth  of  the  word- 
picture  drawn  of  tuberculous  ulceration  by  Tflrck,  but  these  one 
or  two  points  we  would  emphasize.     The  floor  of  a  tuberculous 
ulcer  is  pale  and  granular  and  slightly  depressed,  the  margins  arc 
fairly  well  marked  but  not  deeply  excavated,  the  surrounding 
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parts  pale  and  languid,  and  there  is  an  appearance  of  a  spreading 
process  of  erosion  very  comparable  to  that  of  the  nibbling  of  a 
small  rodent  animal.  This  is  due  to  the  confluence  of  small 
ulcers  produced  by  the  slow  incurable  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
and  closed  follicles  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  also  to  the 
ejection  of  minute  tubercles  which  have  worked  their  way  to  the 
surfaice.  Very  different  from  this  is  the  punched-out,  areolated 
excavation  which  is  seen  in  tertiary  syphilis^  and  which  may  be 
considered  suggestive  of  a  bite  rather  than  of  the  continued  nib- 
bling to  which  we  have  likened  the  tuberculous  ulcer.  Nor  need 
we  insist  on  the  angry,  hyperaemic,  thickened  walls  of  a  cancerous 
ulceration,  with  its  accompanying  deformities  and  other  signs,  to 
still  further  point  the  laryngoscopic  diagnosis. 

*  We  only  ask  the  merest  tyro  in  laryngoscopy  to  study  carefully 
the  wood-cuts  of  Ttirck,  or  even  of  Cohen  and  of  Mackenzie,  to 
say  nothing  of  our  own  illustrations — which  are,  moreover,  tj-pical, 
not  exceptional — and  having  studied  them,  to  decide  for  himself 
whether  Ziemssen  is  justified  in  stating  that  **  the  attempts  made 
to  establish  pathognomonic  peculiarities  cannot  be  said  to  have 
succeeded." 

*  So  far  have  we  indicated  with  detail  the  intrinsic  characters 
of  the  ulcer  per  se^  which  point  to  a  phthisical  condition.  As 
for  simple  chronic  laryngitis  with  ulceration,  the  rarity  of  this 
affection  is  so  great,  apart  from  phthisis,  that  Heinze  reports 
(setting  aside  cases  of  syphilis,  cancer  or  diphtheria)  but  6  per  cent, 
of  cases  of  laryngeal  ulceration  unaccompanied  by  tubercle,  and 
these  few  are  further  referred  to  typhoid.  The  further  examin- 
ation of  neighbouring  parts  enables  us  to  make  as  safe  a  pro- 
visional diagnosis  as  surgery  in  general  admits,  and  certainly 
much  more  so  than  is  usually  possible  in  the  domain  of  internal 
medicine.  Thus,  the  condition  of  the  phar}'nx  and  palate,  be  it 
in  the  pallid- veined  condition  of  some  cases,  or  in  the  well-marked 
state  of  tubercular  ulceration  of  others,  gives  an  unmistakable 
clue  to  the  nature  of  the  malady.  The  absence  of  evidence  of 
sj'philitic  disease  in  the  pharynx  and  of  the  deposit  of  cancerous 
material  in  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands,  further  aids  by  a 
process  of  exclusion  to  a  complete  diagnosis. 

*  The  temperature  and  the  condition  of  the  other  organs  of  the 
body  afford  collateral  evidence  to  the  importance  of  which  we 
need  only  allude,  but  with  regard  to  the  temperature,  we  have 
not  always  found,  except  in  quite  early  stages,  the  variations  of 
such  extent  as  is  usual  in  ordinary  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 
This  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  inanition  caused  by  the  odynphagia 
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which,  in  its  turn,  contributes  so  much  to  the  more  rapidly  fatal 
termination  of  these  cases." 

Course,  Prognosis,  and  Termination. — As  stated  on  page 
Z04,  in  connection  with  tuberculosis  of  the  pharynx  and  fauces,  the 
prognosis  '  is  seldom  doubtful,'  and  we  are  not  justified  in  giving 
other  than  an  unfavourable  prognosis  either  as  to  recovery  of 
health  or  duration  of  life.  Nevertheless,  in  one  case  at  least — 
that  of  a  youth  about  seventeen^I  have  seen  entire  arrest  of 
undoubted  disease  in  both  larynx  and  lungs,  with  restoration  to 
health,  this  happy  event  being  brought  about  by  sea  voyages  to 
Australia.  In  other  cases  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  some- 
times very  slow,  and  may  become  chronic.  This  condition  arises 
when  the  infiltration  and  ulceration  are  confined  to  intra-laryngeal 
tissues,  as  the  ventricular  bands,  vocal  cords  and  laryngeal  aspect 
of  arytenoid  cartilages.  In  such  circumstances  there  is  often  but 
little  body-wasting,  and  the  principal  discomfort  may  be  that  of 
vocal  impairment.  Doubtless  in  these  cases  the  laryngitis  is 
not  always  truly  tubercular,  but  is  of  the  nature  of  a  recurrent 
catarrhal  inflammation  occurring  in  the  subject  of  pulmonary  or 
other  form  of  phthisis.  Where  the  infiltration  is  considerable, 
especially  of  the  ary-epiglottic  folds,  there  is  superadded  distress 
due  to  dyspnoea  and  laryngeal  cough.  On  the  other  hand,  when- 
ever the  epiglottis  or  the  pharyngeal  aspect  of  the  larynx  is 
involved,  and  when  perichondria!  changes  present  themselves, 
the  course  of  the  disease  rapidly  progresses  to  a  fatal  issue,  and 
gravely  influences  the  prognosis  which  the  pulmonic  symptoms 
might  otherwise  indicate.  The  cause  of  such  a  rapidly  fata! 
termination  may  be  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
odynphagia,  by  preventing  the  taking  of  sufficient  nutriment, 
adds  the  effects  of  starvation  to  that  of  uncomplicated  phthisis  ; 
for  although  cases  are  not  uncommonly  reported  of  patients 
affected  with  dysphagia  from  other  causes  preserving  life  for 
nearly  the  natural  span  on  spoon-diet,  in  such  as  we  are  now 
considering  the  enfeebled  system,  unable  to  sustain  itself  on  a 
comparatively  full  diet,  is  much  less  capable  of  counteracting  by 
slops  and  sops  the  rapid  wasting  the  disease  produces.  What- 
ever the  nature  and  amount  of  the  laryngeal  evidences  of 
tubercle,  it  repeatedly  occurs  that  the  specialist  is  not  only  able 
to  give  an  earlier  and  more  accurate  diagnosis,  but  he  may  also 
be  forced  to  give  a  far  more  grave  forecast  than  would  be  afforded 
by  auscultatory  and  general  symptoms  alone. 

Prognosis  as  to  duration  of  life  is,  that  given  the  degree  of 
pulmonary  disease,  the  rapidity  of  termination  is  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  difficulty  in  swallowing. 
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The  mode  of  death  from  local  causes  in  laryngeal  phthisis  may 
be  :  (i)  by  suffocation ;  (2)  by  inanition  and  general  marasmus ; 
2tnd  (3)  by  haemorrhage.  The  first  may  be  possibly  relieved  tem- 
porarily by  tracheotomy,  the  second  by  artificial  feeding  per 
rectum  or  by  an  oesophageal  tube.  The  last  is  a  rare  event  as 
occurring  from  a  point  within  the  larynx. 

Treatment. — It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here  the  ^many 
details  of  general  and  local  therapeutics,  dietetics  or  hygiene 
which  have  been  so  fully  discussed  in  our  previous  chapter  on 
phar>7igeal  tuberculosis,  at  page  205. 

The  indications  for  general  treatment  in  regard  to  the  local 
trouble  are  to  diminish  the  cough,  so  as  to  give  as  complete 
functional  rest  as  possible,  and  also  to  endeavour  by  internal 
remedies  to  relieve  the  irritability  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
gullet.  For  this  latter  purpose  bismuth  and  bromide  of  potassium, 
taken  shortly  before  food,  will  often  be  found  of  great  service. 

The  hypophosphites  of  soda  and  lime  in  doses  of  five  grains  of 
each  salt  have  certainly  acted  well  in  my  practice,  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  evidence  of  the  disease  was  primarily  in  the  larynx, 
by  checking  night  perspirations,  diminishing  cough,  aiding  diges- 
tion, and  arresting  loss  of  tissue. 

I  have  no  personal  experience  of  the  most  recent  treatment  of 
phthisis — that  of  rectal  enemata  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  either 
alone  or  combined  with  carbonic  acid.  Another  new  treatment, 
which  is  more  properly  local,  and  is  also  founded  on  belief  in  the 
parasitic  nature  of  phthisis,  is  that  of  administration  of  germicides 
by  atomized  inhalations.  Of  these  may  be  named  those  of 
atomized  aniline,  as  recommended  by  ^^Kremianski,  of  Moscow; 
and  of  corrosive  sublimate  of  the  strength  of  i  in  5,000,  lately 
mentioned  by  ^^  Reynolds.  Regarding  this  last  remedy,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  germs  are  not  the  only  things  capable  of 
destruction,  and  that  they  are  killed  with  more  difficulty  than 
are  normal  cells,  especially  in  persons  of  tuberculous  tendencies. 

Local. — In  respect  to  local  treatment,  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  many  authorities  eminent  in  the  general  treatment  of 
phthisis — Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  for  example — have  spoken 
in  high  terms  of  the  relief  that  may  be  given  by  local  measures 
when  the  disease  attacks  the  lar>nx ;  and  yet  many  general 
physicians  do  not  quite  fully  acknowledge  how  much  success 
depends  on  careful  attention  to  detail. 

A  proper  inhaler,  generating  steam  at  a  temperature  accurately 
registered  according  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  patient 
and  the  time  of  the  year,  so  that  while  moist,  warm  air  is  inhaled, 
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and  the  volatile  ingredient  thrown  off,  the  respiratory  muscles 
are  not  fatigued  nor  the  circulation  quickened,  is  surely  better 
than  a  jug  of  hot  water  with  a  napkin  lying  over  the  patient's 
face  and  covering  the  jug  as  advised  by  the  eminent  author  just 
named ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  if  in  the  latter  instance  there 
is  a  strong  liability  to  induce  perspiration.  Again,  when  local 
remedies  are  applied  they  are  often  worse  than  useless,  unless  the 
mirror  guide  the  hand,  and  the  application  be  made  to  the  part 
affected,  and  to  that  only. 

Of  inhalations — in  the  ansemic  stage,  and  when  the  thickening 
is  only  commencing,  stimulating  volatile  ingredients,  as  creasote, 
the  oil  of  pine,  and  some  essential  oils,  in  water  at  a  temperature 
of  130°  to  150°  F.,  are  of  service ;  but  when  cough,  distress  of 
breathing,  and  dysphagia,  due  to  narrowing  of  the  larynx,  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cords,  or  of  the  epiglottis,  occur,  all  inhalations  must 
be  of  the  most  soothing  nature. 

Plain  steam  of  water,  at  from  120"  to  140'  F. ;  compound 
tincture  of  benzoin,  one  fluid  drachm  to  a  pint  of  water,  with  or 
without  three  to  five  drops  of  chloroform,  for  each  inhalation  ; 
pine  oil,  eucalyptus,  conium,  or  hop — are  to  be  recommended 
(Form.  29,  JO,  ji,  34,  j6,  and  37). 

With  respect  to  the  last-named  remedy,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  oil  of  hop  is  very  stimulating,  not  to  say  irritating  ; 
while  the  extract,  with  a  little  carbonate  of  soda,  as  used  with 
the  extract  of  conium,  or  a  fresh  infusion,  is  most  soothing. 

Spray  inhalations  are  of  but  little  use  in  larvTigeal  phthisis; 
they,  as  a  rule,  involve  great  fatigue,  and  are  peculiarly  irritating 
to  the  mucous  membrane,  which  in  this  disease  is  unusually 
sensitive.  The  use  of  iodine  in  the  form  of  inhalation  is  also  to 
be  deprecated,  on  account  of  its  powerfully  irritant  properties. 

Scarification  is  of  most  doubtful  propriety  in  this  disease  :  the 
wounds  would  invariably  ulcerate,  and  the  operation  would 
certainly,  looking  at  the  very  solid  nature  of  the  thickening,  give 
but  a  minimum  of  relief. 

Still  greater  local  benefit  may  be  found  in  the  use  of  the  brush 
than  by  inhaling;  and  here  again  it  is  encouraging  to  find 
Dr.  Williams  agreeing  in  condemnation  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
The  solutions  appropriate  to  the  pharyngeal  ulcerations,  as 
enumerated  on  page  206,  are  of  equal  utility  in  the  larj-ngeal 
disease.  Cocaine  lozenges  are  successful  in  relieving  the  pain  of 
swallowing,  but  their  effect  is  often  disappointing. 

Lozenges  containing  morphia  or  opium  are  of  the  greatest 
value  in  relieving  the   cough,    but   it  must    be  remembered,    in 
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regard  to  them,  how  small  an  amount  of  opium  or  of  morphia, 
taken  in  a  lozenge  or  solution,  if  frequently  repeated,  will  have  the 
desired  effect  (Form.  16  and  19). 

All  food  should  be  of  the  blandest  character,  and  should  be 
taken  at  a  most  moderate  temperature.  It  will  often  be  prevented 
from  *  going  the  wrong  way '  if  the  patient  be  directed  to  thicken 
his  drink,  and  to  gulp  instead  of  sipping  it.  The  raw  egg 
swallowed  en  bloc^  as  previously  described  (p.  143),  will  be  found 
both  agreeable  and  nutritious  in  this  disease. 

The  foregoing  represents,  with  but  slight  modification,  the  lines 
of  treatment  I  advocated  in  my  former  edition.  The  question 
once  more  occurs,  can  we  do  more  than  relieve  the  symptoms — 
can  we  arrest  or  cure  a  laryngeal  tuberculosis  ? 

With  rare  exceptions  the  combined  general  experience  of  spe- 
cialists has  hitherto  been  to  the  effect  that  although  a  tuberculous 
ulceration  in  the  throat  may  heal,  as  in  other  parts,  such  a  process 
is  certain  to  be  followed  sooner  or  later  by  an  outbreak  in  close 
proximity.  The  disease,  as  we  have  seen,  may  even  become 
chronic  and  lie  dormant,  of  which  state  Solis  Cohen  reports 
several  cases,  with  praiseworthy  further  narration  of  the  final 
result.  Writing  six  years  ago,  we  ventured  to  say  that  *not 
even  the  most  sanguine  throat  specialist  is  yet  justified  in  giving 
even  a  moderately  hopeful  opinion  as  to  the  result '  of  any  known 
treatment.'  That  expression  was  received  with  general  favour, 
and  has  more  than  once  been  quoted.  The  question  is,  are  we 
able  to  modify  that  opinion  in  the  present  day  ? 

We  dismiss  from  consideration  treatment  by  iodide  of  potassium 
— stated  by  ^Moritz  Schmidt  at  Milan,  in  1880,  to  be  efficacious 
in  curing  tuberculous  ulceration  in  the  larynx — since  we  have 
found  it  universally  baneful  rather  than  beneficial  in  our  personal 
practice,  in  undoubted  cases  of  laryngeal  phthisis  uncomplicated 
by  syphilis.  Nor,  from  our  experience  of  even  slight  scarifica- 
tions, can  we  subscribe  to  the  practice  of  deep  incisions  into  the 
infiltrated  tissues,  as  advocated  by  the  same  authority,  and  by 
•  Rossbach. 

Our  brief  notice  at  page  206  of  the  more  recent  methods  of 
Krause  and  Rosenberg,  were  written  before  we  had  been  able  to 
give  them  anything  like  effective  trial ;  nor  are  we  yet  in  a  position 
to  speak  more  than  encouragingly  concerning  them.  In  a  paper 
read  by  *^  Krause  before  the  Laryngological  Subsection  of  the  fifty- 
ninth  meeting  of  German  Naturalists  and  Physicians  at  Berlin,  on 
September  21,  1886,  that  author  asserted  that  'ulcers  of  the  pos- 
terior laryngeal  wall  are  curable  by  lactic  acid.     If  there  is  not 
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too  much  marasmus,  which  is  a  contra-indication,  no  tuberculous 
ulcer  can  resist  cicatrization  by  application  of  lactic  acid,  made 
by  a  practised  hand.  The  pain  or  even  a  certain  amount  of 
spasm  resulting  from  the  treatment  is  no  contra-indication.'  The 
success  of  this  measure  was  confirmed  by  such  eminent  authorities 
asSchroetterand  B.  Fraenkel,  Schnitzler,  at  this  meeting,  while 
admitting  that  laryngeal  phthisis  is  curable,  remarked  that  every 
new  medicament  has  had  its  temporary  successes,  and  he  believes 
iodoform  to  be  better  than  lactic  acid.  The  results  of  our  own 
practice  are  directly  opposed  to  this :  for  with  considerable  ex- 
perience, we  have  seen  no  benefit  whatever  from  either  insuffla- 
tions of  iodoform  in  powder  or  applications  of  it  in  solution. 

"'Hering,  of  Warsaw,  a  trustworthy  and  also  an  original  and 
bold  practitioner,  read  two  papers  on  the  same  occasion,  '  On  the 
Curability  of  Tuberculous  Laryngeal  Ulcers,  and  on  their  Treat- 
ment,' and  reported  that  '  he  had  seen  eight  unquestionable  cases 
which  prove  the  curability  of  tuberculous  ulcers.  He  had  also  seen 
cures  of  such  ulcers  without  medication.  The  ulcers  were  on  the 
true  and  false  ligaments,  pars  aryienaidei,  and  epiglottis.  Their 
tubercular  nature  was  certain  from  the  contemporaneous  affection 
of  the  lung,  and  the  presence  of  bacilli.  In  three  cases,  the  cure 
lasted  respectively  nine,  two,  and  one  years;  and  in  five  cases 
half  to  three  years.  The  larynx  cured,  the  lung  is  ameliorated, 
the  voice  becomes  better,  and  jjeneral  improvement  results.' 

I  have  recently  exhibited  a  patient  at  the  Medical  Society 
treated  by  the  method  of  Krause,  the  details  of  whose  treatment 
in  every  respect  are  in  accordance  with  his  statements. 

It  is  that  of  Malildn  H.,  whose  histaiy,  symptoms,  end  physical  eviilcnces  in  tbronl 
and  chesi  are  natiated  al  pp.  199  and  200,  and  I  append  copies  of  the  appEUiinc» 
sLeiched  on  her  caicpaper  (Fip,  CXLIII.  and  CXLIV.). 


^^^. 


It  will  be  obKrvcd  thai  the  Tninifeslaiions 
remarked  by  Krause  as  fnvourablc  lo  trealmeiil. 
ihe  parts  wilh  a  circular  curette~in  (act.  the  ii 
pmi-pbarynEcol  adEnomats.    1  (hen  applied  on 


rere  in  this  case  in  Ihe  very  Mtuation 
Having  applied  cocaine,  1  first  scraped 
strHtnenl  of  Lowenberg  for  remoTal  of 
I  coiion-nrool  brash,  and  uiih  consider- 
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Ue  6iiDDess,  a  20  per  cent  solution  of  lactic  acid.    This  was  repeated  daily,  the  strength 
increased  to  40  per  cent,  and  60  per  cent.    At  the  end  of  three  weeks  acute  inflam- 
of  the  pharynx  and  larynx  took  place  ;  but,  as  asserted  by  Krause,  the  pain  was 
oootra-indication  to  success,  for  on  recovery  the  parts  cicatrized  healthily,  and  not  only 
s  the  extreme  odynphagia  which  had  l)een  experienced  on  admission  completely 
,  bat  weight  was  regained,  and  the  pulmonary  condition  improved.    It  only 
to  add,  regarding  this  case,  that  after  a  period  of  three  months  the  improvement 
has  continued. 


AU  my  colleagues  are  equally  enthusiastic  with  me  in  experi- 
inents  with  this  method  of  Krause,  and  we  are  keeping  careful 
record  of  each  case  treated.     So  far  we  have  not  found  the  lactic 
acid  beneficial  in  purely  laryngeal  cases,  and  believe  that  the 
20  per  cent  solution  of  menthol  in  olive  oil  as  recommended  by 
**  Rosenberg  is  likely  to  prove  of  greater  value  in  those  conditions. 
Up  to  now,  we  have  had  no  other  case  so  strikingly  relieved  as 
the  one  quoted ;  but  we  have  seen  several   in  which  loss  of 
weight,  after  a  few  days  of  treatment,  has  been  arrested,  im- 
provement in  deglutition,  cough,  and  amount  of  local  secretion 
has  occurred,  and  then  weight  has  been  actually  regained.     It  is 
also  right  to  add  that  in  every  case  we  urge  employment,  for  at 
least  twelve  hours  a  day,  of  the  oro-nasal  inhaler  with  the  in- 
halants in  Form.  41,  52,  and  53,  and  to  this  measure  we  attach 
great  importance. 

We  can  but  hope  that  the  promise  which  these  reports  give 
may  be  fulfilled  and  multiplied  on  enlarged  experience. 

I  am  not  of  opinion  that  the  exact  mode  in  which  the  applica- 
tion is  made  to  the  larynx  influences  the  result ;  but  Bosworth,  who 
for  many  years  has  claimed  a  large  proportion  of  cures,  or  at  least 
of  arrest  of  the  tuberculous  process  in  the  larynx,  lays  great  stress 
on  the  use  of  the  spray,  locally  directed  by  the  physicians  with 
the  aid  of  the  mirror.  Personally,  I  have  doubts  if  by  this  method 
the  application  reaches  to  ventricles,  etc.,  so  completely  as  by  a 
soft  brush  made  of  absorbent  wool,  and  only  moderately  charged 
with  the  solution.  This  view  has  been  enforced  by  ^  Roe ;  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  there  is  also  an  additional  objection  to  the 
direct  treatment  of  laryngeal  diseases  by  means  of  sprays  and 
syringes,  in  that  solutions  of  considerable  strength  make  their 
entrance  into  the  subglottic  region  with  greater  force  and  in 
larger  quantity  than  is  the  case  when  a  brush  is  applied.  As  a 
result,  there  is  considerable  danger  of  destroying  the  cilia  of  the 
trachea  and  bronchi,  and  of  increasing  the  tendency  to  catarrhal 
inflammations  of  those  canals. 

In  my  former  edition  I  spoke  very  unfavourably  of  the  opera- 
tion of  tracheotomy  on  patients  who  are  the  subjects  of  larj'ngeal 
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phthisis,  and  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  admit  that  it  is  advisable, 
except  in  rare  instances,  and  to  relieve  extreme  symptoms  of  a 
suffocative  character  ;  for  it  should  be  borne  in  mitid  that  in  this 
disease  the  whole  mucous  membrane  is  most  sensitive  to  irrita- 
tion, and  is  strongly  disposed  to  ulceration  ;  and  that  the  carti- 
lages of  the  larj-nx  and  trachea  are,  if  not  actually  degenerated, 
most  prone,  with  the  least  aggravation,  to  caries.  It  is  therefore 
extremely  doubtful  whether  presence  of  a  tracheotomy- tube  does 
not,  in  such  a  case,  actually  increase  the  embarrassment  of  both 
respiration  and  deglutition.  At  the  most,  it  can  but  prolong  hfe 
a  few  days  or  weeks,  with  but  little,  if  any,  amelioration  of  dis- 
tressing symptoms.  It  therefore  behoves  the  surgeon,  when  such 
a  question  arises,  to  thoroughly  explain  these  facts  to  the  patient, 
or  to  his  nearest  relatives,  and  to  refrain  from  urging,  or  even 
recommending,  operative  measures,  unless  under  most  exceptional 
circumstances. 

Opposed  to  this  view  is  the  advocacy  of  tracheotomy  in  laryngeal 
phthisis  by  such  experienced  practitioners  as  Beverley  Robinson 
and  Moritz  Schmidt. 

**  Hobinson,  in  the  belief  olieaily  quoled  that  'Ulcerative  phlhisical  laryngitis  is 
certainly  r.ot  tuberculaiu  in  the  majority  or  instances,  and  hence,  in  his  oi)inion,  is  sus. 
ceptiblc  of  cure,'  asserts  that  it  '  his  already  been  cured  more  Ihun  once  by  wearing  a 
tracheal  canula  during  several  months.  And  his  own  conviction  is  that  this  operation  is 
one  which  should  be  reverted  to  far  more  frequently  than  it  is,  and  at  a  much  earlier  date 
of  the  malady  ;  iftKirled  to  nut  in  view  of  impelling  death,  and  only  with  the  hope  and 
intention  of  giving  lempoTary  relief  to  great  suffering  and  intense  dyspn'ea,  but  claimed 
to  be  a  procedure  uhich  should  on  every  account  be  adopted  with  the  belief  of  per- 
manent recovery  from  the  diseased  condition  which  gave  the  indication  for  this  Ireatmenl.' 

*'  Joseph  A.  While,  of  Richmond,  U.S.A.,  reports  the  case  of  a  patient  tr.icheotomiied 
in  accordance  with  Beverley  Robinson's  ad  vice,  with  the  result  thai  'a  perfect  cure  of  an 
ulcerative  phthisical  laryngitis  uf  tuberculous  character,  if  we  can  trust  our  accepted  modes 
of  diagnosis,  was  the  result  of  the  tracheotomy  and  subsequent  irenlmenl.'  It  is  only  lair 
to  add,  however,  that  the  patient  died  eight  weeks  later  of  pulmonary  disease. 

"  Morili  Schmidt  claims  that  the  advantage  of  '  tracheotomy  in  laryngeal  phthisis  is  not 
only  to  better  respiration,  but  to  deviate  from  the  larynx  the  passa|<e  of  irritating  air. 
He  has  reported  good  resuhs  in  eight  cases  on  which  he  has  operated,  and  he  has  arrived 
at  the  following  conclusions  : 

'  t.  If  thete  is  stenosis  the  opeTntion  should  not  be  delayed. 

'i.  It  is  indica'.ed  where  the  laryngeal  disease  is  marked,  but  the  lungs  com. 
paralively  heahhy, 

'  3.  .\lso  in  rapidly  advancing  laryngeo!  disease,  before  dyspncei  supervenes. 

'4.  And  at>ave  all  if  dysphagia  is  present.' 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
LUPUS  OP  THE  MOUTH,  PHAEYNX.  AND  LARYNX. 

(Fig.  119,  Plate  XIV.) 

[It  has  been  thought  convenient  to  treat  all  these  conditions  under  one  heading,  but  in 
view  of  the  greater  importance  of  the  laryngeal  manifesUtions,  discussion  of  those  in  the 
other  regions  of  the  throat  has  been  postponed  from  the  position  they  should  occupy 
according  to  the  plan  of  this  volume.] 

At  the  time  of  writing  my  first  edition  I  had  not  seen  a  case  of 
lupus  in  the  throat,  and  at  the  date  of  its  publication  there  were 
only  nine  cases  on  record,  of  which  at  least  three  were  doubtfol. 
Just,  however,  at  that  period  ^Lefferts  contributed  an  impK>rtant 
essay  on  this,  as  it  was  then  considered,  rare  disease,  with  a  care- 
fully recorded  case  which  had  occurred  in  his  own  practice.  He 
it  was  who  first  suggested  that  lupus  of  the  throat  would  be  found 
to  be  much  less  rare  than  had  hitherto  been  supposed,  if  it  were 
looked  for  in  all  subjects  presenting  cutaneous  manifestations. 
Until  then  only  patients  who  complained  of  laryngeal  symptoms 
were  inspected  with  the  laryngoscope  in  the  Skin  Clinic  of  Vienna, 
and  of  the  whole  number  thus  examined  the  proportion  that  afforded 
evidence  of  lupus  in  the  larynx  was  only  8  per  cent. ;  but  systematic 
laryngoscopic  observation  of  every  patient  with  lupus  by  *Chiari 
and  Riehl  showed  that  the  larynx  was  affected  in  as  many  as  six 
cases  out  of  sixty — 10  percent.  'Holm,  of  Copenhagen,  found 
disease  in  the  larynx  in  six  cases  out  of  ninety  with  the  general 
disease.  These  combined  investigations  give  a  proportion  of 
about  8  per  cent,  of  laryngeal  manifestations  in  150  patients 
suffering  from  lupus  of  other  parts  of  the  body ;  and  the  figures 
agree  closely  with  my  own  experience. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Drs.  Harries  and  Campbell,  I  had  an 
opportunity  last  summer  of  examining  the  throats  of  twenty-five 
patients  suffering  from  lupus,  who  were  at  that  time  attending  St. 
John's  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  I  found  laryngeal 
changes  in  three  cases ;  in  one  of  these  there  was  also  ulceration 
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of  the  velum.    But  I  discovered  palatal  evidences  in  three  others ; 
so  that  one-fifth  of  the  cases,  or  20  per  cent.,  were  the  subject  of 
either  faucial  or  laryngeal  manifestations,  while  the  latter  only 
'^vere  present  in   12  per  cent. ;  the  same  proportion  as  was  ob- 
served by  Chiari  and  Riehl.    Strange  to  say,  though  the  voice  was 
more  or  less  hoarse,  thick,  or  nasal  in  every  one,  in  not  a  single 
instance  was  there  complaint  of  difficulty  in  either  deglutition  or 
respiration.    This  circumstance  illustrates  an  important  diagnostic 
element  of  the  disease,  namely,  that  the  functional  symptoms  are 
as  a  rule  very  slight  even  in  the  presence  of  long-standing  manifes- 
tations.    In  addition  to  the  foregoing  cases,  to  all  of  which  more 
detailed  allusion  will  be  presently  made  and  their  throat  appear- 
ances j)ortrayed,  I  have  seen  three  other  cases  with  laryngeal 
manifestations,  and  one  with  solely  palatal  changes ;  I  have  also 
had  the   opportunity  of  studying  a  fifth  under  the  care  of  my 
colleague.  Dr.  Orwin.     Thus,  in  twenty  years  of  special  throat 
practice,  I  have  seen   fewer  laryngeal,  and   still   fewer  palatal, 
cases  of  lupus,  than  I  saw  at  a  Skin  hospital  in  a  few  weeks. 

*Lefferts  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  *  he  would  not  accept  the 
diagnosis  of  lupus  of  the  larynx  or  pharynx,  unless  accompanied 
by  lupus  of  the  face.'  Without  doubt  such  an  association  is  the 
rule,  but  quite  a  number  of  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the 
laryngeal  disease  has  preceded  the  cutaneous.  Some  of  them  are 
admittedly  equivocal,  notably  the  well-known  one  of  *Von 
Ziemssen. 

•Morris  Asch,  of  New  York,  in  an  able  essay  on  the  disease, 
fall  of  interesting  bibliographical  history,  has  reported 

the  case  of  a  young  girl,  aged  18,  suflfering  from  ulceration,  which  he  believed  to  be  true 
lupus,  occurring  simultaneously  in  the  larynx  and  pharynx  ;  but  there  was  already  on  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  a  large  radiated  cicatrix,  of  the  origin  of  which  the  patient 
could  give  no  history.  .  .  .  Examination  of  the  surface  of  the  body  discovered  no 
cotaneotis  lesion,  eruption,  or  enlarged  glands,  and  the  closest  inquiry  failed  to  reveal  any 
antecedent  syphilitic  history,  inherited  or  otherwise.  The  patient  was  a  tall  slender 
blonde,  of  the  type  with  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  strumous  disease. 
The  condition  of  the  teeth  i^not  noted. 

Lefferts,  in  discussi^,  expressed  hi^opinion  that  this  case  was 
one  of  inherited  syphilis,  and*  ^doubtedly,  in  the  absence  of 
cutaneous  corroboration,  the  diagnosis  is  not  easy ;  but  the  follow- 
ing case  is  i»  every  resp^t^jery  simi^M*,  with  the  exception  that 
confirmation  of  this  charadfej^did  not  occur  till  six  years  after  the 
throat  affection.  ^  ^ 

The  case  is  inserted  by  th^kind  permission  of  Dr.  Orwin, 
whose  patient  she  is.  ••  \ 

.  /• 
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Case  t. — Magg{e  N.,  a  fair  girl,  aged  21,  froni  Northampton,  first  3,1  tended  nt  the  Central 
Throat  and  Ear  Hospital  on  Seplemter  mh,  1886.  She  gave  the  following  history ; 
when  II  years  old  hnil  bronchitis  with  ulcerated  throat.  She  wna  ill  for  six  months. 
Since  that  period  she  has  had  fairly  gooil  health,  but  has  always  lieen  conscious  of  a 
slight  whccting  sound  in  her  breathing.  She  did  not  apply  on  account  of  her  throat,  fti 
'she  reckoned  that  well,"  Imt  for  the  disease  of  her  nose  (Fig.  CXLV.),  which  presented 
all  the  characters  of,  and  W3is  at  once  diagnosed  as,  iupm  i-utgaris. 

By   ef   cnee  t( 
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can  run  up  and  dowTi  stairs  without  distress.    There  is  no  cough  ;  deglutitioa  is  quite 
normal,  and  there  ii  00  dtwrder  in  the  sensw  of  bearing,  of  smell,  or  of  Uste. 

On  eiaminalion  of  the  pharynx  (Fig.  CXLVI.)  it  is  seen  thai  Ihe  «h„le  of  the  uvula 
and  a  portion  of  soft  palate  and  of  the  piUnrs  of  the  fauces  have  been  riesltojcd,  and 
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there  is  a  siellite  scar  above  the  aidiation  aC  the  uvula.  The  hard  palate  had  been  un- 
touched by  discaiie.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  is  somewhat  more  granular  than 
Qormali  and  certainly  more  so  than  in  te[tiar}>  syphilis. 

The  larj'ngoscope  showed  a  very  peculiar  condition  {Fig.  CXLVIL,  and  Fig.  119, 
Plate  XIV.).  The  whole  mucous  menibrane  is  markedly  pale,  and  of  an  opaque  wami 
greyish  lone.  There  is  no  sign  of  any  active  inHamniation,  and  on  touching  the  surface 
sensibility  is  fouDil  to  be  diminished.  The  epiglottis  is  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  is 
represented  by  se^-ersl  tight  cicaliicial  bands  which  are,  as  it  were,  hyperlroiihicd  sub- 
stitntei  for  the  ordinary  epiglottic  ligamentous  attachments  to  the  tongue  and  pharynx. 
The  under  surface  or  cushion  is  continuous  in  plane  with  the  ventricular  bands,  which  in 
turn  ate  merged  into  the  nry-epiglodic  folds. 

In  the  centre  is  observed  a  small  opening  thai  will  not  admit  an  instrument  of  the 
sire  of  a  goose-quill.  This  orifice  is  evidently  on  a  level  superior  lo  the  vocal  corils 
which,  from  the  tone  of  the  voice,  appeared  to  be  quite  unaffected.  There  is  no 
hypertrophy  of  the  papilla;  of  the  base  of  the  tongue. 

The  patient  was  exhibited  by  Dr.  Orwin  at  the  Medical  Society 
of  London  in  November,  1886,  when  she  was  seen  by  many 
speciahsts,  who  agreed  in  the  diagnosis  of  lupus;  but  had  il  not 
been  for  the  cutaneous  evidence  which  was  only  afforded  six  years 
after  the  ulceration  in  the  throat,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
case  would  have  been  set  down  as  one  of  syphilis,  or  at  least  as 
one  of  scrofulous  lupus,  described  by  'Homolie,  and  acknowledged 
as  a  separate  variety  by  Lefferts.  I  see,  however,  no  useful  object 
to  be  gained  by  adoption  of  such  a  subdivision. 

^Knight,  of  Boston,  has  recorded  three  cases: 

His  finil  hos  many  points  of  striking  similarity  to  the  foregoing,  but  the  throat  was 
affected  subsequently  to  the  face. 

In  his  second,  the  patient — a  married  female,  36  years  old — had  scarlatina  at  8  years 
of  age,  serious  throat  trouble  of  the  nature  of  lupus  at  25,  and  ulceration  of  the  skin  of 
the  nose  at  z8,  '  al^cr  ulceration  of  the  throat.'  In  speaking  oF  this  case  in  discussion, 
the  author  had  no  doubt  that  it  '  was  a  genuine  one  of  lupus,  and  the  lesions  upon  the 
skin  contitmeil  this  view  ;  certainly  the  manifestations  appeared  too  late  to  be  considereiJ 
us  due  to  congenital  syphilis,  and  acquired  disease  was  out  of  the  question.' 

The  only  element  of  doubt  is  that  there  was  necrosis  of  the  hard 
palate — a  circumstance  incompatible  with  the  generally  admitted 
fact  that  the  ulceration  of  lupus  may  e.\tend  to  muscles,  tendon, 
and  cartilage,  hut  that  it  stops  short  at  bone.  Knight's  third 
case  is  one  which  he  believes  to  have  been  lupus  of  the  pharj-nx, 
without  manifestation  elsewhere. 

Consideration  of  all  the  foregoing  cases,  as  well  as  of  others 
of  a  similar  character,  reported  by  competent  observers,  and 
especially  of  that  of  Dr.  Orwin,  must  force  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  lupus  may  exist  in  the  throat  without  external  manifestations, 
or  long  prior  to  the  same  ;  and  that,  though  such  a  circumstance 
is  undoubtedly  exceptional,  it  is  just  one  of  those  exceptions  to  a 
role  which,  as  Sir  James  Paget  has  recently  said  so  wisely,  may 
be  in  fact  but  the  beginning  of  a  new  law. 
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Etiology. — Lupus  has  been  generally  considered  by  English 
and  French  dermatologists  as  evidence  of  a  scrofulous  taint — a 
term  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  loosely  applied.  Without 
doubt  it  often  represents  a  euphonious  synonym  for  syphilis,  and 
is  indeed  so  employed  by  •  Erasmus  Wilson  in  connection  with 
this  very  disease.  Others — ^^Pye  Smith,  for  example — think  that 
*  the  whole  process  is  strikingly  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  the 
lungs  during  the  course  of  phthisis.* 

I  think  everyone  will  admit  that  the  general  characters  of  lupus 
are  more  nearly  allied  to  those  of  tubercle  than  of  syphilis;  but  the 
sthenic  character  of  the  constitutional  state  is  as  strikingly  dif- 
ferent from  the  first,  as  is  the  fact  that  anti-syphilitic  (mercurial) 
treatment  in  true  lupus  does  but  aggravate  the  malad}%  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  second.  German  authorities,  while  repelling 
the  scrofulous  theory,  offer  nothing  better  as  an  etiological  substi- 
tute. ^^Gottstein  expresses  the  general  opinion  that  *  the  causes 
of  laryngeal  lupus  are  similar  to  those  influencing  the  disease  in 
other  parts,  or,  in  other  words,  often  unknown.' 

^2  Harries  and  Campbell,  in  a  recently  published  joint  contribu- 
tion of  high  clinical  value,  thus  summarize  : 

*  In  order  that  this  disease  may  develop  there  will  be  needed — 

*  (a)  Suitable  Soil,  whose  exact  characters  we  are  as  yet  unable 
to  define  ;  which,  though  possibly  allied  to  tuberculosis  and  scro- 
fula, is  yet  not  identical  with  either. 

*  (6)  A  Predisposing  Cause. — Traumatism,  at  some  period  perhaps 
remote,  being  the  most  important. 

*  (c)  An  Exciting  Cause. — Probably  a  micro-organism.' 

As  to  the  first  of  these  factors  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said  ;  as  to  traumatism,  Virchow  has  defined  scrofula  as  *  vulnera- 
bility,' by  which  he  means  a  tendency  to  react  on  slight  injuries, 
and  difficulty  in  recovering  from  them  ;  and  undoubtedly  this  in- 
fluence is  very  frequent  in  lupus.  In  the  first  of  Knight's  cases  a 
severe  blow  on  the  nose  was  the  precursor  of  lupus  in  the  face, 
and  several  remarkable  examples  of  traumatism  are  related  by  the 
authors  just  named.  In  one,  that  of  J.  V.  (No.  8),  to  be  presently 
described,  injuries  were  the  cause  not  only  of  the  first  manifesta- 
tion on  the  face,  but  of  several  later  ulcerations  in  remote  portions 
of  the  body.  What  is  the  immediate  cause  of  lupus  in  the  throat 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  In  one  of  Knight's  cases  scarlatina  is 
suggested.  In  others  it  may  be  due  to  auto-inoculability,  which  is 
an  undoubted  feature  of  lupus.  Whether  in  these  cases  there  is 
a  slight  scratch  or  abrasion  on  the  gums  or  soft  palate  in  the  first 
instance,    or    whether  it    be   due  to  the  transplantation   on   a 
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wounded  or  unwounded  surface  of  a  micro-organism,  I  do  not 
presume  to  decide,  but  with  regard  to  the  presence  of  germs  as  an 
exciting  cause,  it  is  by  no  means  clearly  proved  that  they  are 
more  than  secondary  concomitants.  ^'Campbell,  in  the  *  Essays  ^ 
referred  to,  has  discussed  this  question  at  great  length  and  with 
impartiality.  While  admitting  that  they  are  possibly  pathogenic, 
he  is  forced  to  admit  that  *so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the 
works  quoted,  lupus  bacilli  have  only  been  observed  in  cases 
where  ulceration,  actual  or  incipient,  existed.  Nevertheless,*  he 
continues,  'we  may  be  justified  in  stating  that  lupus,  whether 
ulcerating  or  not,  is  probably  coincident  with  the  presence  of 
bacilli  in  the  diseased  tissue.'  It  may  just  be  stated  further  that 
while  some  investigators — ^*Koch,  for  example — contend  that  the 
bacillus  of  lupus  is  identical  with  that  of  tuberculosis,  others,  headed 
by  ^*  Kaposi,  affirm  that  there  is  no  such  similarity  or  identity. 

Lupus  of  the  throat,  as  in  the  skin,  is  more  common  in  females 
than  in  men,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  more  often  seen  in  the  lower  than 
the  upper  classes  of  society. 

An  cxcqxion  to  this  rule  was  seen  in  the  first  instance  of  lupus  in  the  larynx  which 
occttfTcd  in  my  own  practice.  The  case  (No.  2)  was  that  of  a  lady,  aged  about  48,  who 
was  sent  lo  me  in  November,  1879,  by  Dr.  Poyet,  of  Paris,  on  account  of  lupus  in  the 
larynx,  which  was  manifested  in  the  form  of  considerable  hyperemia  and  nodulation  of 
the  qjNglottis,  and  ulceration  of  the  right  ary-epiglottic  fold.  She  was  the  subject  of 
ibur  or  five  patches  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  one  on  the  neck  just  under  the  right 
angle  of  the  jaw,  for  which  she  was  concurrently  treated  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson. 
The  disease  had  existed  for  about  three  years,  and  no  cause  could  be  ascertained  for 
its  origin.  The  patient  was  consiilered  to  be  of  a  gouty- rheumatic  diathesis,  and  had 
twice  undergone  a  'cure  *  at  Aix-les-Hains  for  sciatica.  She  was  above  average  height, 
well  nourished,  and  the  mother  of  two  healthy  and  exceptionally  handsome  daughters. 
The  husband  was  also  tall  and  strong,  and  was  most  positive  in  his  denial  of  any  venereal 
history. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  while  under  treatment  this  lady  fell  downstairs  and  cut  her 
face.    The  wound,  which  required  sutures,  healed  well  and  (|uickly. 

The  disease  is  said  to  be  most  commonly  manifested  in  youth. 
The  ages  of  the  eleven  patients  seen  by  me  have  been  21,  48,  43, 
46,  20,  17,  8,  24,  23,  16,  and  19.  In  twenty-three  cases  obser\ed 
by  Homolle,  eighteen  occurred  before  the  age  of  20.  His  ob- 
ser\'ations  are  in  accordance  with  those  of  Hebra  regarding  the 
general  malady,  but  are  contravened  by  ^'^  Ramon  de  la  Sota  in 
connection  with  the  region  now  under  consideration;  he  distinctly 
says  that  he  has  seen  lupus  in  the  throat  in  adults  oftener  than  in 
children,  and  oftener  in  men  than  in  women.  This  author  does 
not  believe  that  *  any  local  agencies  whatever  are  to  be  considered 
as  especially  prone  to  produce  the  disease.* 

Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  with  one  exception  (No.  ii), 
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all  the  cases  I  have  seen  in  the  throat  have  occurred  to  persons 
of  fair  complexion,  with  light  or  light-brown  hair,  and  with  blue  or 
grey  eyes;  in  fact,  in  those  recognised  as  of  lymphatic  temperament. 
Pathology. — This  has  been  discussed  to  some  extent  in  my 
remarks  on  Etiology,  and  there  is  nothing  specially  distinctive  in 
the  characters,  either  macro-  or  microscopical,  of  the  diseaie  in 
the  throat.  The  surface  appearances  will  be  best  givea  onder  the 
head  of  objective  or  physical  signs,  and  I  need  only  express  my 
agreement  with  Lefferts  that  the  essential  pathological  element  is 
hypertrophy  of  tissue — a  hj-perplasia  and  infiltration  that  changes 
to  a  marked  degree  the  normal  ccaifiguration  of  the  part.  The 
second  element  is  the  ulceration,  which  is  always  slow,  is  very 
destructive,  but  much  more  gradual  and  less  actively  inflammatory 
than  syphilis  when  it  attacks  the  soft  palate,  while  in  the  larynx  it 
partakes  of  the  worm-eaten  character  of  phthisis,  indicating  that 
it  commences  in  the  glandular  and  inter-glandular  tissues.  The 
resulting  cicatrization  is  exceedingly  hard  and  unyielding ;  it  is 
accompanied  by  hyperplasia  that  tends  to  form  contracting  bands 
and  to  constrictions  rather  than  to  the  formation  of  outgrowths. 
A  pathological  feature  of  distinction  is  the  occasional  occurrence 
of  fresh  granulations  on  cicatrized  tissue.  In  the  mouth  it  is 
evidenced  by  much  granulation  on  the  gums. 

ChiDri  and  Riehl  describe  loiyngcal  lupus  as  beginning  with  developmeol  of  single 
pa[ul]arj  gruwlhs,  varying  in  prominence  and  she  (from  a  milleL  to  a  hemp-seed),  as  19 
the  case  in  other  oincous  membrBnes  ;  these  eiiher  remaia  single  01  appear  in  erowiled 
groups  on  the  slightly  hyperxmic  mucous  membrane.  The  groups  increase  either  in  tlic 
neighbouthood  of  or  on  the  pans  first  afTecled,  both  in  eiient  and  prominence,  to  that  at 
one  lime  is  seen  a  ftnt,  not  very  prominent,  and  glandular -looking  thickening  of  the 
mucosa,  while  in  other  cases  there  are  produced  nodular  and  |)rominent  swellings. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Gottstein  that  the  infiltration  is  often 
absorbed.  The  reduction  in  swelhng  which  takes  place  may 
produce  apparent  absorption,  but  it  is  at  the  cost  of  indurating 
and  stenosing  cicatricial  contractions. 

With  the  exception  of  the  epiglottis,  which  is  the  part  most 
frequently  attacked,  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  seldom  undergo 
inflammation  or  degeneration.  Gottstein,  however,  mentions  that 
exfoliation  of  thearj'tenoid  cartilage  was  once  obser\ed  by  Eppinger, 
and  partial  destruction  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  by  Idelson. 

Symptoms  :  A,  Functional. — Without  entering  at  length  into 
each  symptom,  generally  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  whether  in 
the  mouth,  pharynx,  or  larynx,  the  symptoms  are  slight,  out  of 
all  proportion  to  physical  signs;  a  fact  in  which  most  observers 
with  practical  experience  are  agreed.     In  the  only  case  narrated 
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by  Gottstein,  *  the  patient  had  neither  pain  nor  discomfort  in  the 
throaty  and  was  much  astonished  on  being  told  that  her  throat 
was  affected  by  the  same  disease  as  her  ear '  (the  primary  seat 
of  the  lupus).  A  similarly  entire  unconsciousness  of  serious 
kiyngeal  mischief  was  exhibited  by  Orwin's  patient.  In  three 
cases  mentioned  by  Homolle,  two  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
trouble  antecedent  to  cicatrization.  In  the  cases  of  Asch  and 
Lefferts,  however,  there  was  considerable  dysphagia,  and  dis- 
tressing cough  with  hoarseness  and  a  sense  of  obstruction  or 
tumefaction  in  the  throat. 

B.  Physical. — I  have  seen  only  one  case  in  which  lupous 
ulceration  was  exhibited  in  the  mouth,  apart  from  those  alluded 
to  where  the  gums  were  attached. 

Case  3. — W.  B.,  aged  43,  a  waiter,  presented  himself  at  the  Throat  and  Ear 
Hospital  in  April,  188 1,  on  account  of  ulceration 
at  the  angle  of  the  right  lip,  which  was  of  true 
lupous  character,  and  extended  inside  the  cheek. 
On  the  right  arch  of  the  palate  and  involving  the 
inmla  was  a  group  of  highly  inflamed  molluscus- 
like  nodules  (Fig.  CXLVIIL).  The  larynx  was 
healthy.  There  was  a  large  cicatrix  on  the  right  side 
of  the  neck,  of  which  he  could  give  no  hUtory,     ^10.  CXLVni. -Lupus  of  the 

eaoept  that  there  had  been  a  sore  there,  which 

healed  before  he  was  eight  years  old.  He  complained  of  no  symptom  but  the  disfigure- 
ment of  his  lip. 

In  the  palate  I  have  seen  several  cases.  As  the  early  manifes- 
tations of  lupus  in  this  region  have  not,  I  believe,  been  described, 
I  shall  give  my  impressions  at  length.  In  only  one  has  the 
deposit  been  of  such  a  nodulated  character  as  in  the  one  just 
described.  In  all  the  portion  of  mucous  membrane  implicated  is 
somewhat  congested,  the  hyperaemia  being  more  limited  than  in 
ordinary  pharyngitis ;  where  there  is  ulceration,  the  areola  is  much 
less  vivid  than  in  syphilis,  but  distinctly  more  so  than  in  tubercu- 
losis, and  with  an  absence  of  the  general  anaemia  of  the  surface, 
characteristic  of  the  last-named  lesion.  The  ulceration  is  neither 
so  generally  granular  nor  so  superficial  as  in  phthisis.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly more  torpid  than  in  either  this  disease  or  syphilis.  Ulcera- 
tion of  the  velum  does  not  appear  to  proceed  from  the  nasal 
surface  of  the  palate,  as  is  the  rule  in  tertiary  syphilis,  but  from  the 
buccal ;  and  though  in  one  case  I  could  pass  a  probe  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  or  more,  there  was  no  perforation.  When  destruction  of 
tissue  takes  place  it  is  not  as  a  defined  hole,  but  as  a  widening 
gap.  I  have  seen  but  one  case  with  inflammatory*  nodulation  and 
acute  ulcerating  ravages  to  anything  like  the  extent  described  by 
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out  the  morbid  appearances  to  either  Dr.  Harries  or  Dr.  Campbell 
at  the  time,  and  some  of  them  were  later  verified  by  the  examina- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  and  by  visitors  on  the  occasion  of  a  lecture 
I  gave  on  the  subject  at  the  Central  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  every  one  there  was  lupus  of  some 
portion  of  the  face ;  and  to  this  experience  in  the  eleven  cases  I 
have  seen.  No.  2  is  the  only  exception. 

Case  5. — E.  G.,  a  single  girl,  aged  20,  had  suffered  from  lupus  for  ten  years.     It  had 

commenced  at  the  lower  border  of  the  mastoid, 

whence  it  extended  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw.    The 

QTola  was  distinctly  clubbed,  red,  and  nodulated 

(Fig.  CLI.),  and  the  fauces  generally  congested. 

The  epiglottis  was  of  a  red  colour,  but  the  outline 

of  its  free  border  was  sharp,  and  the  valve  free 

from  thickening.     The   condition  of  the  uvula 

jitrongly  resembled  that  described  in  Gottstein's    t-      /^r  t      t^  ▼  t 

^^  Fig.  CLI.— Early  Lupous  Infil- 

^**^"  TRATION   OF    UVULA. 

Case  6. — E.  W.,  a  female  patient,  aged  17 ; 
jparents  and  family  healthy.  She  had  a  cicatrix  of  lupus  on  her  neck ;  her  face  was  hideously 
disfigured  by  ulceration,  which  had  commenced  at  the  right 
angle  of  the  nose,  and  had  extended  to  cheek  and  lips,  so 
that  her  mouth  was  dreadfully  contracted.  It  was  not  pos- 
iible  to  see  her  larynx  well.  What  I  did  see  appeared 
healdiy,  but  the  uvula  was  red,  granular,  and  clubbed  ;  on 
its  surface  as  well  as  just  above  it  on  the  velum  was  a 
shallow  ulcer,  with  raised  edge  (Fig.  CLII.).  The  patient 
had  never  experienced  the  least  pain  in  swallowing.  The 
voice  was  somewhat  hoarse,  but  the  change  had  liecn  be- 
lieved to  be  entirely  due  to  the  effects  of  the  disease  in  her 
nose  and  mouth. 

In  another  case  (No.  7),  that  of  E.  D.,  a  female  child,  aged  8,  there  was  a  similar 
affection  of  the  uvula  (Fig.  CLIIL),  not   so  far  , 

advanced,  and  a  small  shallow  ulcer  on  the  superior 
uirface  of  the  left  anterior  pillar. 

The  historical  notes  of  the  follow- 
ing two  cases  are  given  in  Dr.  Camp-    t 

bell's  own  words  from  his  pamphlet :   Fic  CLIIL— Early  Lupous  Ul- 
ceration  OF    Left    Anterior 
Case  8.— 'James  V.,  xt.  24;  father  phthisical,      Kaucial  Pillar. 

mother  healthy,  also  a  brother  and  sister ;  some 

nthers  died  in  infancy ;  cause  unknown.  Fifteen  years  ago  had  a  blow  on  the  nost,  followed 

l»y  ulceration,  and  shortly  after  again  bruised  his  face  by  a  fall.  Ulceration  spread  over  the 

whole  face,  except  the  forehead,  destroying  cartilages  and  septum  of  nose,  attacking  both 

pinns,  and  spreading  downwards  and  backwards  towards  the  back  of  the  neck.     Two 

kimilar  patches  of  ulceration  afterwards  appeared  on  inner  surface  of  left  thigh,  one  on 

interior  surface  of  right  forearm,  and  one  on  inner  surface  of  left  upper  arm.     Six  months 

igo  an  iron  bar  fell  on  second  toe  of  right  foot,  which  soon  after  developed  similar  ulcera- 

ion.    There  b  also  a  patch  on  ulnar  aspect  of  right  wrist.     May  17,  1886:  All  these 

lesions  exhibit  the  typical  characters  of  lupus.     The  teeth  in  both  jaws  are  crowded,  and 

:he  gums  swollen  and  ulcerating.     Mr.  Lennox  Browne  diagnosed  lupus  of  larynx  and 

iivula.* 


Fig.  CLIL — Early  Lupus 
OF  the  Uvula  and 
Velum. 
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The  ulcetnlions  of  the  uvula  in  Ihis  cate  were  deeper  thtn  in  any  of  ihe  others,  uid 
had  decidedly  raised  mnrgins  {Fig.  CLIV.).    As  la  ihe  brynx  (Pig.  CLV.),  ihe  epiglottu 


vats  very  pate  luid  ttiickencil,  nnd  at  il$  rigbt  inferior  margin  [here  was  slight  wonn- 
n  ulceration,  which  showed  some  signs  of  cicatri ration.    Tlie  Inlct-aiytenoid  fold  was 
thickened  ;  the  cords  somewhat  congested. 

Case  9.— '  A.  P.,  let.  33 ;  male  ;  good  family  history.  Disease  began  on  the  upper  lip 
six  years  ago,  and  spread  slowly.  Was  treated  with  the  usual  remedies.  March  31,  t886  : 
Nasal  cartilages  gone,  and  nustrils  contracted ;  upper  Hp  red,  lirawny,  thickened  ;  the 
nodules  confluent  and  ill-delined  ;  a  solitary  discrete,  typical  nodule  on  right  :heek,  near 
ihc  nose.  On  the  inner  aspect  of  the  right  forearm  there  is  a  rounded  purplish-ied  patch, 
with  edges  slightly  raised  and  nodulated.  Some  cicatrimtion  in  centre  of  jialch,  which 
ha*,  however,  never  ulcerated.  June  8 ;  Lupus  of  the  larynx  was  diagnosed  by  Mr. 
Lennox  Browne  on  this  dale' 

drawing  of  this  case  because  the  laryngeal 
appearance  so  closely  resembled  that  in  the 
foregoing,  and  also  in  the  next : 

■Louisa  F.,  Bgctl  16.  had  suffcreil  from  lupus  of 
me  nose  lor  tive  years.  Her  teeth  were  characlerblically 
crowded.  Lupoid  manifestations  were  absettl  in  the  pharynx 
and  fauces,  but  the  epiglotlii  was  pale,  with  nodulated 
and  solid-looking  thickening  (Fig.  CLV'L). 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  I  have  had  one  more  case  in  my 
own  practice : 

CvsB  1 1. — Eleanor  B.,  aged  19,  single,  came  under  my 

rare  at  the  Central  Throatand  Ear  Hospital  on  April  39, 

18S6,  on  account  of  ulceration  of  the  nostril,  of  which 

there  had  been  visible  evidence  for  a  year  ;  bot  she  hail 

suffered  irom  a  certain  sensation  of  discomfort  in  the 

r   nasal  pasngc  tor  a  period  fully  three  times  as 

long.     She  was  the  youngest  of  six,  all  of  whom  were 

well  and  strong,  and  she  herself  had  always  enjoyed 

MMATCiRV   gnoil  health.     Her  father  wa^i  alive,  aged  6y,  and  her 

'   mother   liad   died  ai   48   of  an   abdominal    'tumour.' 

Lupous  ulceration  was  seen  to  be  destroying  the  cartilage 

of  the  left  nostril,  and  was  contined  to  that  spot.     The 

fa/all  was  notnul  in  forDi,  hut  ralhct  congested.     In  the  larynx  (Fig.  CLVII.),  the 

epiglottis,  which  wm  rety  pendulous,  was  seen  to  be  distinctly  thickened,  hyjiewmic  and 

"    h-like  in  luture,  and  both  its  free  edge  and  superior  surface  were  somewhat  nodulated  - 

the  vocal  cords  and  the  rest  of  the  larynx  were  normal.     There  was  not  the  least  dil- 

comforl  ejperienced  in  the  performance  of  any  funclion  of  Ihe  throat. 
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I  hare  recently  seen  this  patient  again  (April  2,  1887).    The  ulceration  of  the  nostril  has 
healed  under  treatment  by  scraping  and  cautery,     llie  laryngeal  condition  is  unchanged. 

In  three  cases  (Nos.  2,  5,  and  11)  there  was  marked  inflam- 
matory redness  of  the  laryngeal  mucosa ;  in  others  there  was 
slight  congestion.  Although  in  each  that  has  presented  laryngeal 
signs  the  epiglottis  has  been  thickened,  in  only  three  (Nos.  2,  4, 
and  II)  has  there  been  nodulation  ;  in  none  was  this  last-named 
lesion  seen  to  the  excessive  extent  pictured  in  text-books ;  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  observers  have  been  too  ready  to  see  this 
nodular  condition,  as  first  figured  by  ^^Tiirck,  or  have  ignored  as 
lupous  the  more  ordinary  though  less  marked  appearances 
delineated  in  the  foregoing  sketches.  Ramon  de  la  Sota,  of 
Seville,  as  he  has  seen  the  disease,  finds  that  there  is  always  active 
hyperaemia,  and  distinguishes  the  lupous  tubercle  by  its  very  red 
colour  from  the  leprous  tubercle,  which  is  opaque,  and  of  a  turbid 
white.  It  is  possible  that  the  habitual  use  of  tobacco  among  his 
patients  may  account  for  the  constancy  of  the  congestion.  He 
also  considers  that  lepra  is  characterized  by  a  greater  degree  of 
anaesthesia.  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  laryngeal  lepra,  but 
diminished  sensibility  is  a  marked  symptom  of  lupus. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — The  laryngeal  diseases  with  which 
lupus  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  are  syphilis  and  tuberculosis.  While 
Gottstein  considers  confusion  of  lupus  with  the  former  the  more 
excusable,  LefFerts  is  of  opinion  that  the  demarcation  between  the 
two  is  distinct.  This  may  be  granted  wherever  there  is  concur- 
rent lupus  of  the  skin ;  but  there  is  the  superadded  difliculty 
that  some  observers  will  not  admit  that  necrosis  of  bone  is  a 
crucial  test  between  the  two.  This,  however,  is  the  guide  in  my 
own  practice.  The  effects  of  treatment  often  assist  in  arriving 
at  an  accurate  diagnosis.  In  lupus,  mercurial  treatment  always 
aggravates  both  the  subjective  and  objective  conditions,  and 
an  interesting  example  of  this  fact  is  recorded  by  Ramon  de 
la  Sota. 

The  laryngoscopic  appearances  of  lupus  are  far  more  allied  to 
those  of  tubercle,  but  the  comparative  slowness  of  the  pathological 
process,  the  absence  of  pain,  cough,  and  emaciation  in  the 
former,  and  above  all  its  disposition  to  undergo  repair  in  one 
part  concurrently  with  extension  in  another  direction,  should  not 
make  diagnosis  diflicult.  A  strong  point  of  differentiation  from 
both  syphilis  and  tuberculosis  is  the  fact  that  lupus  of  the  lar^'nx 
is  almost  always  supra-glottic,  and  that  the  vocal  cords  generally 
escape.  All  these  points  will  indicate  that  although  there  may 
be  certain  morphological  resemblances  between  lupus  and  tuber- 
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culosis,   the   clinical    characteristics   of    the   two    maladies    are 
thoroughly  distjactive. 

One  more  point :  stenoses  in  lapus  are  due  to  a  general  matting 
together  of  the  inflamed  tissues,  as  shown  in  Fig.  CXLVII., 
p.  398,  and  are  very  different  from  what  is  observed  in  syphilis 
or  in  laryngeal  manifestations  of  rhino-scleroma.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  go  into  detail  as  to  the  points  of  differentiation  from 
carcinoma,  and  I  am  unable  from  personal  experience  to  speak  of 
lepra. 

Prognosis,  Course,  and  DuRATiON.^The  forecast  of  lupus  of 
the  throat  may  be  generally  considered  as  favourable  from  the 
vital  point  of  view,  though  when  the  larynx  is  attacked  some 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  at  a  later  stage  from  cicatricial  nar- 
rowings  of  a  most  unyielding  character.  The  peril  is  all  the 
greater  because  interference  with  these  scars  by  incisions  is  not 
unlikely  to  lead  to  recrudescence  of  the  ulceration.  The  course 
of  lupus  is  always  slow,  and  while  it  may  possibly  in  a  few  cases 
terminate  in  general  phthisis  (query,  pulmonary  luposis),  it  more 
often  undergoes  a  spontaneous  process  of  cure  by  evolution. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  any  prognostications  of  value  as  to  the 
duration  of  active  disease ;  and  in  many  cases,  even  when  ulcera- 
tion is  arrested,  there  is  lifelong  discomfort  in  speech  and 
respiration. 

Treatment  may  be  divided  into  :  i.  Abscission  and  scraping; 
2.  Cauterj-,  galvanic  or  actual ;  3.  Chemical  caustics  and  germi- 
cides; 4.  Constitutional  remedies  of  the  analeptic  type. 

Abscission  of  a  uvula  when  attacked  by  lupus  is  a  sound  proce- 
dure, and  when  efficiently  performed  the  good  effects  of  scraping 
are  quite  as  marked  in  lupus  of  a  mucous  as  of  a  cutaneous  sur- 
face; but  it  must  be  thorough,  and  the  slightest  nodule  or  spot 
must  be  carefully  eradicated.  Either  of  these  measures  may  be 
performed  by  Xhe  gahano-cautcry,  which  affords  in  this  disease,  as 
in  all  others  of  the  throat  and  nose,  much  better  results  than  any 
form  of  actual  cauter>',  for  it  is  at  once  safer  and  more  convenient 
of  employment.  After  scraping  with  an  ordinary  raspatory,  chemical 
caustics  may  often  be  usefully  applied :  the  best  is  the  perchloride 
of  mercurj-,  i  to  500— either  in  powder  or  paste.  Of  germicides, 
Ramon  de  la  Sota  speaks  highly  of  lactic  acid,  and  from  my 
experience  of  that  remedy  in  faucial  diphtheria  and  tuberculosis, 
I  should  certainly  e-xpect  it  to  be  of  good  effect  in  this  disease  also. 
I  have  not  found  applications  of  iodine,  iodoform,  or  mineral 
astringents  of  the  least  use  in  lupus  of  the  throat. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  remain  to  be  said  regarding  a  form  of  pharyngeal 
and  laryngeal  disease,  in  which  a  syphilitic  manifestation  occurs 
in  a  person  of  scrofulous,  strumous,  or  lupous  diathesis.  As  to 
etiology,  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  has  been  said  in  regard 
to  so-called  scrofulous  ulceration  of  the  pharynx  at  pp.  197,  198, 
and  to  repeat  that  while  the  diagnosis  of  faucial,  pharyngeal,  or 
laryngeal  lupus,  if  unaccompanied  by  a  previous  or  concurrent 
cutaneous  manifestation,  is  to  be  considered  dubious,  the  existence 
of  necrosis  of  bone  should  in  our  judgment  at  once  point  to  the 
probability  of  the  case  being  primarily  syphilitic. 

Two  instances  are  appended  as  types  of  lesions  that  are 
often  ignorantly  called  lupoid  or  lupoid  syphilis  :  they  are  inserted  in 
this  situation  solely  to  enforce  the  question  of  diagnosis.  The  iirst 
is  an  illustration  of  a  laryngeal  affection  which,  occurring  in  a 
patient  phtbisically  inclined,  strongly  resembled  lupus,  but  without 
cutaneous  corroboration,  and  with  therapeutic  evidence  of  syphilis. 
The  second  is  one  of  cutaneous  disease  of  the  character  of  lupus, 
but  with  ulceration  of  the  palate  and  with  laryngoscopic  signs 
which  clearly  establish  it  to  be  also  syphilitic. 

Cask  13. — Eliiabetb  C,  aged  36,  married  eight  years,  and  with  one  child  5  monlhs  old, 
cuDC  imdei  my  ore  at  the  Central  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital  in  Match  8,  1886,  com- 
plsinii^  of  soreness  of  the  throat  and  loss  of  voice,  which  bad  eiisted  for  seven  weeks, 
and  was  believed  10  be  due  to  cold.  Uei  tMice  was  reduced  to  a  whisper.  There  was  a 
Klighl  dry  caugi  ;  nilber  worse  at  nighl.  She  said  thai  her  ireathing  was  short  al  limes, 
but  degi»iilitit  was  easy  and  normal.  TYie  pain  was  described  as  a  smarting,  with 
drynen  on  the  larynx.  Her  tonsils  were  rather  enlarged,  especially  the  right ;  the  back 
■sf  the  pharynx  was  granular.  Beyond  the  graphic  note  of  alleralion  in  the  conRgnralion 
wrfber  larynx  as  rendered  ia  facsimile  on  Kig.  CLVIII.,  no  rumaik  H'as  made  on  her  case- 


paper  as  to  laryngeal  change  beyond  'slight  congestion.'  On  auscultation,  'some 
dahteu  was  noticed  at  the  front  of  left  apex,  but  no  rales,  and  good  inspiration.'  She 
w«*  ordered  hjrpophosphltes  and  cod>liver  oil ;  she  only  attended  for  three  weeks. 

On  Felvuaiy  18,  18S7,  this  patient  returned  and  came  under  the  rare  of  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Jakins.  She  slated  that  she  had  got  much  l>clter  by  previous  treatment,  but  that  for 
the  last  five  monlhs  her  sore  throat  had  returned,  her  hnalkins  was  more  diflicull,  her 
tailt  wax  impaired,  but  there  was  na  /tain  whatever.  Eler  tongue  was  seen  to  be  glazed, 
deeply  cracked  and  superlicially  ulcerated.     Her  uvula  was  swollen  and  thickened,  and 
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il,  as  well  as  the  son  palaie  and  anlerioi:  pitlars.  were  Ihtown  inlo  Ihick  fulds  with  ilc«p 
rugw  between  (Fig.  CLIX.)-  The  back  wall  of  the  phatynji  wossiill  tomewhat  granular. 
The  noJulnled  and  thickened  conililion  of  the  larynx  previously  noted  hnd  decidedly  in' 
cieased,  as  may  be  seen  liy  comparison  of  the  laryng'>»copic  fieute  (CLVIII.*)  with  ihol 
lirst  delincatel.  an<J  almost  exactly  simulated  that  of  true  lupus.  The  Inngs  (repeatedly 
examinni,  and  by  various  members  of  the  stafT)  appeared  quite  healthy,  both  on  per. 
cuEsion  and  auscultation.  In  eonsultalion  «ilh 
Mr.  Jakins,  1  expressed  an  opinion  (hat  the  esse 
was  now  undoubtedly  syphilitic,  and  Ihe  remit 
of  [tcbtment  by  biniodide  of  meicuiy,  eombined 
with  cod-liver  uil  and  antiseptic  oro-nasnl  inhala- 
tions, soon  confirmed  Ihe  diagnosis. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  case 
there  is  no  manifestation  an  the  skin, 
but  there  is  existence  of  a  condition 
"'^^i^V'"  of  the  tongue  more  aUied  to  syphilis 

Fig,  CLIX— FaucialAppeakance.  than  to  lupus,  and  a  sister  is  in  that 
February  l8,  1887.  .^      ■      -,      i        a-     .    .       -rl, 

respect  similarly  affected.     There  is 

also  doubtful  evidence  of  incipient  tuberculosis.  In  both  this  and 
the  following,  the  syphilitic  dyscrasia  was  probably  congenital  or 
inherited,  though  sterility  for  the  first  seven  years  of  married  life 
in  the  first  case  is  capable  of  other  interpretation. 

Case  13.— Jane  S.,  aged  20,  single,  aticndcd  the  Central  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital  as  ait 
nui.p(i(ienl  in  Novenitx'r,  1885,  and  again  in  February,  1887,  The  following  history  was 
obtained  at  the  time  of  hec  secorid  attendance:  .She  thinks  she  had  always  been  'il!' 
from  Irirth  and  in  early  life,  but  rememlvrs  thai  she  was  quite  well  at  7,  When  II  yean 
old  was  bitten  on  the  nose  at  the  inner  conthus  of  the  right  eyelid  by  a  gnat ;  reroemben, 
however,  tbat  there  was  a  scar  on  the  nose  before  this,  but  never  a  sore.  [There  arc  also 
several  depressed  circular  scais  on  the  thighs  and  calves,  of  Ibe  origin  of  which  she  has  no 
recollection.)  After  the  bite  she  had  an  abscess  of  the  nose,  and  about  this  time  her  mouth 
became  bad  ;  an  ulcer  formed  in  the  palate  and  proceeded  to  perforation.  She  was  treated 
at  various  hospitals  and  convalescent  homes  on  and  off  for  two  years,  and  her  nose  neaily 
heated,  but  Ihe  right  eyelid  discharged  and  was  ilrawn  down  by  cicatricial  fluid  contraction  ; 
it  remained  thus  until  NovemWr,  1885,  when  she  lost  her  voice  without  pain  or  soreness. 
This  improved  under  treatment  here,  but  has  never 
ticcn  completely  recovered.  Soon  af)et  ibis  time 
lh«  nose  liecame  again  aifeclcd,  and  spread  from 
the  right  inner  canthus  downwards  to  the  cheek, 
and  tile  patient  was  admitted  to  Middlesex  Hi»- 
pital  under  Mr.  Latvson.  At  that  time  Ihe  eyelid, 
:illhou)<h  drawn  dawn,  was  not  ulceroini  ARer 
a  stay  of  three  or  four  weeks  she  lef),  with  the 
patch  un  the  nose  and  cheek  fuile  htuUd. 

During  the  last  month  Ihe  disease  has  spread  to 

J  lower  lids.     It  involves  the  angle  between  the  coiitbus 

e,  and  creeps  au[icr(idally  down  Ihe  right  side  of  the 

w  for  Ihe  tirsl  time  involved  the  ala  of  the  r^hl  noslril. 


the  inner  half  of  both  upper  : 
and  nose,  also  ihe  bridge  of  the  n' 
nose  to  the  cheek,  and  it  has  ni 
a  portion  of  which  is  destroyed. 

There  is  a  central  petfofalion  of  ihe  hard  palale  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  tead-peodl, 
j.-igged  eroded  ukrers  along  the  cenlial  raph^-  of  the  soft  palate,  .ind  adhesion  of  the  uvula 
lo  ihe  right  faucial  pillar.      With   ihc  Ittryagosifft  (Ti^.  CIA. ( the  epiglottis  is  seen  lo 
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be  red  mod  thickened,  and  with  a  slight  Bssurc  in  the  centre  ;  there  is  no  active  ulcera- 
tkm,but  concurrently  with  the  inflammatory  thickening  the  free  edge  is  notably  white  and 
nodulated.  With  the  exception  that  the  epiglottis  is  inflamed,  the  appearance  of  the 
free  edge  strikingly  resembles  the  coloured  illustrations  of  syphilis  in  Figs.  61  and  67, 
Plate  VII.,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  The  vocal  cords  are  of  a  dirty  reddish-grey  colour, 
aad,  so  to  speak,  degenerated  in  substance,  but  so  far  as  can  be  seen  are  not  ulcerated. 

Tlie  tetiA  are  irregularly  shaped,  small,  and  pegged  in  the  upper  jaw  :  more  regular  in 
the  lower.  Nothing  abnormal  in  the  optic  discs  can  be  discovered  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope.   Th^  family  history  is  apparently  good. 

In  the  second  case  the  appearances  of  the  face,  eyelid,  and 
larynx  strongly  resemble  those  of  lupus ;  but  necrosis  of  the  hard 
palate,  and  certain  other  commemorative  points,  clearly  establish 
a  syphilitic  origfin  of  the  malady.  The  history  of  the  gnat-bite 
would  point  to  traumatism  as  the  exciting  factor  of  the  ulceration, 
and  might  encourage  a  thought  that  the  truly  lupous  nature  of 
the  disease  was  established;  but  the  pre-existence  of  a  scar 
renders  such  an  hypothesis  untenable.  I  lately  saw  a  very  similar 
case  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Campbell.  There  was  a  succinct 
history  of  a  blow  on  the  nose  from  a  stone  as  the  first  cause  of  a 
nasal  disease  which  had  destroyed  both  bone  and  cartilage,  but  on 
cross-examination  there  was  clearly  pre-existence  of  inherited 
S]rphilitic  lesions.  There  is,  of  course,  equal  probability  that 
traumatism  may  excite  to  active  disease  in  the  syphilitic  as  in  the 
lupous  dyscrasia. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

BENiaN  NEOPLASMS  OF  THE  LABTKZ. 

(Figs.  80  to  87,  Plate  IX.) 

[The  figures  in  the  text  are  intentionally  given  as  simple  reproductions  of  the  roogh 
original  sketches  made  in  the  author's  note-book  or  on  hospital  case-papers.  Finished 
illustrations  are  to  be  found  in  the  coloured  plates.] 

No  throat  affection  has  received  such  an  amount  of  attention 
since  the  introduction  of  the  laryngoscope  as  has  been  devoted  to 
new  formations  in  the  laryngeal  cavity,  and  the  remark  of  Von 
Ziemssen,  that  *  the  literature  of  the  laryngoscopic  period  abounds 
in  recorded  observations  to  a  degree  almost  oppressive,'  may  be 
applied  especially  to  this  department  of  laryngologj'.  The  reader 
who  would  wish  for  the  fullest  information  as  to  the  origin,  patho- 
logical varieties,  and  almost  individually  various  treatment  of 
these  affections  may  be  referred  to  the  works  of  *  Czermak  (1863), 
•-^Tiirck  (1866),  ^Von  Bruns  (1868),  *Gibb  (1869),  ^^MoreU- 
Mackenzie  (1871),  *Mandl  (1872),  and  numerous  others,  down  to 
^Fauvel,  who  in  1876  published  a  volume  of  nearly  1,000  pages, 
fully  half  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  detailed  account  of  300  cases 
of  growth  under  his  own  care.  The  practitioner,  therefore,  need 
not  be  at  a  loss  for  information  on  the  subject,  and  it  will  indeed 
be  strange  if  he  does  not  find  somewhere  recounted  the  homologue 
of  any  case  which  may  come  under  his  observation,  though  he 
will  be  somewhat  perplexed  by  the  different  lines  of  treatment 
he  is  recommended  to  adopt  by  the  various  authors,  and  the 
variety  of  instruments  he  will  be  advised  to  purchase. 

The  consideration  of  this  interesting  though  decidedly  rare 
form  of  laryngeal  disease — at  least  as  presented  to  the  observa- 
tion of  general  physicians  and  surgeons — will  in  the  present  work 
be  limited  to  the  consideration  of  comparatively  few  practical 
points,  with  illustrative  delineations  of  the  laryngoscopic  appear- 
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ances  and  brief  notes  of  cases  likely  to  be  of  diagnostic  and  thera- 
peotic  value. 

This  chapter  is,  moreover,  confined  to  discussion  of  that  class  of 
laryngeal  growth  which  may  be  considered  as  benign — benign,  I 
mean,  in  a  clinical  as  well  as  a  pathological  sense.  The  principal 
clinical  differentiation  is  that  of  non-recurrence,  and  is  for  the 
most  part  a  serviceable  one.  Nevertheless,  a  small  class  of 
laryngeal  papillomata  exists  in  which  the  growths,  though  truly 
benign,  nevertheless  recur.  Such  are  those  referred  to  in  this 
chapter  as  Cases  lo  and  i6 ;  in  both,  recurrence  in  a  measure 
only  represented  further  development  due  to  previous  imperfect 
removal.  In  the  second  there  was  also  a  distinct  occurrence  in 
fresh  situations.     This  is  characteristic  of  warts  elsewhere. 

Etiology.  —  Without  doubt  the  most  common  cause  is 
hyperaemia,  and  naturally  all  which  tends  to  excite  congestion 
will  predispose  to  the  production  of  new  formations.  Catarrh, 
the  use  of  the  voice  during  catarrhal  attacks,  certain  occupations 
accompanied  by  the  inspiration  of  noxious  vapours,  may  all  be 
considered  predisponents  of  laryngeal  growths. 

The  papilloid  formations  in  tubercular  laryngitis  can  rarely  be 
considered  as  true  tumours,  and  even  those  who  think  otherwise 
would  seldom  counsel  endo-laryngeal  operations  for  their  removal. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  syphilis,  predisposing  as  it 
does  to  obstinate  catarrhal  inflammations  with  a  great  tendency 
to  hyperplastic  deposit,  does  play  an  important  part  as  a  factor 
in  the  production,  not  only  of  condylomata,  but  also  of  true 
laryngeal  neoplasms.  The  case  affording  the  coloured  illustra- 
tions. Fig.  8i,  Plate  IX.,  is  one  of  many  in  point. 

Growths  occur  usually  at  middle  age,  but  may  arise  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  or  may  even  be  congenital.  They  are  naturally  seen 
more  frequently  in  males  than  in  females. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  any  estimate  as  to  the  compara- 
tive frequency  of  occurrence  of  these  formations,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  doubtless  many  cases  of  slight  loss  of  voice  due  to  the 
presence  of  small  growths  have  not  been  investigated  with  the 
laryngoscope.  On  the  other  hand,  those  engaged  in  special 
practice  may  see  a  very  undue  proportion  of  cases  of  growth 
among  the  throat  affections  coming  under  their  notice,  from  the 
fact  that  persistent  impairment  of  voice  is  a  symptom  for  which 
medical  relief  is  early  sought. 

Fauvel  *  does  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  loudly  the  great  frequency 
of  polyps  of  the  larynx,'  because  he  has  seen  300  cases  in  fifteen 
years;  but  as  he  does  not  give  the  proportion  of  these  cases  in 
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relation  to  all  other  diseases  of  the  throat  which  be  has  treated, 
nor  the  number  of  other  cases  observed  in  France  dnnns  the 
same  period,  the  fact  as  a  statistic  is  of  little  value. 

Mackenzie  saw  in  ten  years  over  loo  cases ;  so  it  is  possiUe, 
even  allowing  for  the  difference  of  area  of  France  and  England, 
that  these  growths  are  more  common  in  the  fonner  than  in  the 
latter  country.  If  so,  a  cause  may  probably  be  found  in  the  habit 
that  Frenchmen  have  of  speaking  always  a  haute  voix  and  in  the 
open  air,  as  well  as  in  the  abuse  of  tobacco,  and  the  taking  of  io- 
jurious  spirituous  drinks. 

'Newman  states  that  they  constitute  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  chronic  maladies  of  the  larynx,  certainly  not  more  than 
2  or  2^  per  cent.  My  own  experience  leads  me  to  think  that  the 
proportion  is  still  smaller. 

The  following  examples  from  my  note>book  illustrate  the  fact 
of  undue  vocal  effort  and  professional  voice-use  as  a  &ctor  of  im- 
portance in  the  production  of  neoplasms.  To  avoid  reiteration, 
they  are  completed  by  stating  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted  and 
the  result  thereof.  For  purposes  of  reference,  the  cases  are 
numbered : 

Case  i.— Mbt  H.  L.,  need  21,  muling  neai  L«!ce$tei,  coiuulled  me  on  June  ai, 
1S79.  on  account  of  a  huskiness  of  the  voice,  and  an  occasional  discomfort  ill  swallowing, 
especially  hoi  liquids  or  piquant  Ats\te%,  of  which  she  partook  freely.  Her  voice  had  been 
a  fine  mcuo-soprano,  but  had  been  much  liied  because  she  had  often  sung  to  eiceu  aher 
a  day's  hunting,  and  in  othei  circumslancea  very  un- 
favoutable  to  it.  I  found  a  small  cystic  growth  oo  the 
left  side  of  the  cpigloliifi,  as  indicated  in  the  dtawi:^ 
(Fig.  CLXI.).  This  was  at  once  ineutd,  and  cmmitu 
applitd.  There  was  also  a  minute  vascular  promiontce 
at  the  Jiee  edge  of  the  right  curd  at  ill  centre.  AJfli- 
^  calioHS  ef  mitund  attringenlt  always  redDCed  the  mall 

■''*"'■  -'■  ■'*'''  hypeiiemic  growth  on  the  cord,  and  gave  improremeni 
Fic.  CLXI.  [o  tiij  speaking  voice  ;  but  the  singing  voice  »fa»  ncrcr 

restored.  I  saw  this  patient  occasionally  for  several  years,  and  observed  that  the 
neoplasm  remained  for  the  most  part  in  a  passive  condition ;  she  retignecl  hertelf  to  bei 
iliscomfort,  and  did  not  core  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  tlcatnent.  The  growth  00  the 
epiglottis  quite  disapjieaccil  after  the  litst  iccision  and  cauterisation. 

Case  ».— Captain  S.,  aged  49,  who  had  served  in  a  cavalry  regiment  for  some  years  in 
India,  but  had  retired  nearly  ten  years,  consulted  me  on  June  4,  iSSc^  on  account  of  an 
occasional  loss  i>f  voice  and  tickling  cough,  which  had  existed  for  fideen  years.  Ilii 
laryngeal  condition  was  identical  with  that  depicted  on  Fig.  S3,  Plate  IX.,  there  being 
a  smatt  vascular  polyp  attached  by  a  small  pedicle  to  the  right  cord  which  flapped  op 
on  phonalion.  It  was  quickly  removed  by  the  Sponge  profang,  applications  of  chloride 
of  line  lieing  mode  for  a  few  days  after,  with  the  result  that  the  cough  was  eulircly 
removed,  and  the  voice  became  stronger  and  more  certain. 

Case  3.  —  Mr.  T.  J.,  aged  60,  formerly  a  sergeant  in  the  army,  and  still  dnll-sergrant 
to  a  \'alunteer  cor]is,  kccjilng  also  a  puUic-house  in  Carmarthenshire,  consulted  Die  00 
June   13,  1879,  on  account  of  complete   loss  of  voice  for  ux  weeks,  with  gmdually 
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s  for  eighteen  months.  H«il  not  ilwayi  been  temperate,  and 
wlcJged  to  syphilis  in  early  life.  He  was  aJmitlcd  into  the  Cenlral  London 
it  and  Ear  Hospital,  and  after  a  series  of  opera- 
priDCipally  with  the  Snarr,  his  larynx  was 
d  of  the  several  growths  shown  in  Fig.  CLXII. 
aioCf  though  it  remained  somewhat  gruff,  was 
eotly  restored  to  enable  him  lo  resume  his  drill  ■:// 


a  4. — Mr.  C.  B.  L.,  aged  34,  a  theolngical 
It,  consulted  mc,  April  15,  1885,  by  the  advice 
.  Taylor,  New  College,  Oxford,  atid  of  Dr.  Dyer, 
ngwood,  on  account  o(  loss  of  voice,  the  cause  for 
I  WM  plainly  apparent  in  the  laryngeal  mirror, 
iwn  in  the  accompanying  sketches.  Fig.  CLXlll.  Ji*t^/i-f^7f 

liilory   was  interesting,    and   to   the   loltowing  Fl'i.  CLXII. 

:  As  a  boy  he  had  sung  treble  in  a  school  choir 

the  age  of  15  or  16,  singing  through  the  change  ol  his  voice  in  chapel,  but  dis- 
luing  10  lake  part  in  the  glee  ctub  of  his  school.  Ills  voice  on  sellling  became 
DC,      Commcnceil  singing  again  with   Mr.  Taylor  on  goi:%  to  Onford,  but  he 


1   1 


Fr.:.  CLXIIl. 


ri  frequently  from  hoarseness.  His  vocal  disability  had  liecomc  permanent  since 
Tcvious  Michaelmis  Day  (September,  1S84}.  For  some  lime  previously  had  lost 
wer  of  producing  soft  notes  in  singing,  and  in  conversation  had  either  to  force  or  to 
hit  voice  very  deeply.  The  growth  was  snartd  at  the  first  allempt,  and  purity  and 
^h  of  vocal  tone  quickly  followed. 

»E  5.— E.  A.  S.,  aged  39,  a  schoolmaster,  came  under  my  care  July  13,  1885,  on  the 
imendation  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Arnott,  F.R.C.S. 


Fiu.  CLXIV. 
It  Slated  that  fur  nine  months  his  voice  k 
ti  alwafs  greater  after  his  wotk,  and  it 


1  been  Lecnming  weaker.     The  I 
■he  evening  would  be  qnile  I1 
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He  hail  foimerly  sung  well ;  but  his  singing  voice  had  been  gone  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
lately  his  respiration  had  become  impeded.     His  father  had  died  of  nalhmii. 

I  found  that  his  voice  was  reduced  to  a  hoarse  whisper,  the  cause  of  which  was  quickly 
revealed  l)3r  use  of  the  laryngoscope  (Fig,  CLXIV.). 

He  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  on  July  30,  and  at  once  submillcd  to  operative 
treatoienl  by  the  sHart,  On  removal  of  the  growths  on  his  vocal  cords,  it  was  observol 
that  there  were  olhers  situated  beneath  the  gloltis.  These  also  were  removed  at  salse- 
queot  siltiDgs,  and  the  patient  left  the  hospital  to  return  lo  his  vocation  on  August  7. 
He  subsequently  informed  me  that  his  speaking  voice  was  quite  rosined,  but  he  has 
not  since  been  able  to  sing.  A  recent  conimunicMion  nsEures  me  that  he  has  continued 
well. 

Case  6, —George  .S.,  a:t.  39,  a  coslermonger,  applied  as  out-patient  at  the  hospital  on 
December  3,  1885,  on  account  of  complete  loss  of  voice.  He  stated  thai  hisfirst  sjmptom 
dated  from  nine  months  previously,  when  he  complained  of  a  tickling  and  burning  seasa- 
lion  in  the  larynx.      His  voice  began  to   '  lircnk '  about  this  time.      It  gradually  became 


CLXV. 

weaker  until  the  d.ilc  of  his  application.  It  was  now  tcJuccd  10  the  merest  whi>per. 
He  complained  of  a  slight  dry  cough,  referred  to  a  tiesire  lo  clear  his  throat.  His 
inatking  was  somewhat  short  and  laboured  when  he  litst  woke,  and  both  it  and  his 
power  of  swallowing  were  worse  after  use  o(  his  voice. 

On  laryngoscopic  examination  (Fig.  CLXV.)  a  large  pendulous  and  send -transparent 
growth  was  seen  lo  occupy  the  anterior  half  of  the  larynx,  and  was  apparently  attached 
lo  the  left  vocal  cord. 

The  paiient  wa?  demonstrated  to  luy  chiss  on  that  day,  and  on  Deccmlxir  7  it  was 
entiicly  removed  at  the  first  attempt  with  a  GWs  Snare.     On  removal  it  at  once  cot- 
lapsed,  and  was  shown,  as  bad  been  suspected,  10  be  cystic  in  character.     The  eonlenls, 
which  were  clear  and  colourless,  were  probably  serous.    The  patient  at  once  spoke  with 
phonetic  tone,  and  ten  days  after,  in  spile  of 
instructions  to  the  contrary,  he  resumed  his 
occupation,  and  commenced  lo  'call*  in  the 
streets.      The   result   was   that   he  presented 
himself  on  January  11,  1S86,  with  a  conges- 
tion of  his  left  cord,  and  a  slight  swelling  at 
the  poinl  of  ntlachmcnt  oF  the  growth.     He 
was  admitted  an  in-palient  for  a  fortnight,  so 
as  to  give  him  complete  vocal  rest.   His  latyai 
was  touched  daily  with  a  solution  of  chloride 
nc,  and  the  Leiter  cold  coil  ajiplicd.     On 
Jonuary  15  he  was  discharged  cured. 

Cas&  7.  — Fig.  CLXVI.  represents  the  laryn. 

geal  condition  of  a  gentleman,  Mr.  II.,  aged  37, 

:  on  December  15,  18S5.     He  dated  his  trouble  from 


CLXVI. 


Jut 


ilted  me  for  loss  of  t 

a  that  year,  when  after  coaching  his  college  crew  ii 


1  boal-rs 


I  Oxford. 
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vhich  entailed  much  shouting  from  the  river-l^nk,  he  found  his  voice  entirely  gone. 
It  had  not  since  returned,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  steadily  deteriorated. 

Of  the  eight  cases  affording  coloured  illustrations  to  this  work 
on  Plate  IX.,  two  were  hawkers,  one  a  singer,  and  one  an  actor. 
One  other  case  (No.  9),  to  be  reported  later  in  this  chapter,  arose 
in  a  singer,  so  that  of  twenty-five  cases  of  which  I  give  notes, 
thirteen,  or  just  over  half,  are  directly  attributable  to  vocal  causes  ; 
and  this  is,  indeed,  the  usual  proportion. 

Since  this  question  of  voice-use  is  one  of  great  importance,  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  in  the  foregoing  cases,  taken  indiscriminately 
from  my  own  experience,  one  or  more  examples  of  almost  every 
functional  cause  of  laryngeal  irritation  are  to  be  found. 

Thus  constant  use  of  the  voice  in  close  rooms  with  surrounding 
noise,  as  in  a  schoolmaster,  affords  one  example  (Case  5) ;  of  the 
same  in  all  conditions  of  weather,  as  in  hawkers  and  coster- 
mongers,  there  are  three  (Case  6,  and  those  of  Figs.  82  and  86, 
Plate  IX.) ;  daily  use  of  the  voice  as  a  choir  singer  (Fig.  83)  ; 
as  an  actor  (Fig.  81) ;  forcing  the  registers  of  the  voice,  as  by 
shouting  or  singing  under  adverse  conditions,  three  (Cases  7,  r, 
and  9)  ;  military  duty,  two  (Cases  2  and  3) ;  continuing  to  sing 
through  puberty,  one  (Case  4). 

These  records  illustrate  more  forcibly  than  any  mere  abstract 
dictum,  the  imperative  necessity  that  exists  for  larj-ngoscopic 
examination  in  every  case  of  loss  of  voice  that  comes  under 
notice,  whether  or  not  there  appear  to  be  constitutional  or 
functional  explanation,  or  more  directly  visible  causes  in  the 
pharynx,  nares,  etc. 

Pathology. — The  morbid  anatomy  of  benign  neoplasms,  as 
applied  to  the  lar>'nx,  is  very  little  different  from  what  is  known 
of  similar  structures  generally.  The  distinctions  are  chiefly 
clinical,  and  are  amply  discussed  in  my  remarks  on  etiology 
and  semeiology.  I  shall,  therefore,  content  myself  with  enu- 
merating the  principal  varieties  to  be  found  in  this  region  in 
their  order  of  frequency,  and  under  the  head  of  physical  signs 
enumerate  their  macroscopic  appearances  as  seen  in  the  larj'ngeal 
mirror. 

The  most  common  of  lar^'ngeal  growths  are  papUlomata  or 
warty — single  and  multiple — fibromata  or  fibrous,  fibro-cellular  or 
true  polypi^  cystic^  myxomata  or  mucous,  adenomata  or  glandular, 
lipomata  or  fatty,  and  angeiomata  or  vascular.  Not  unfrequently 
more  than  one  variety  is  found  in  different  sections  of  a  specimen. 
The  first  three  kinds  are  the  most  usual,  the  others  are  un- 
common, though  cystic  tumours  are  by  no  means  so  rare  as  was 
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supposed  before  the  almost  simultaneous  publication  of  mono- 
graphs by '  Moure  and  '"Cervesato.  Newman  mentions  ecchondroses 
or  ecchondrotnata,  but  these  are  usually  outgrowths  from  the 
cartilages  and  of  a  different  character  from  the  intra-larj'ngeal 
neoplasms  at  present  under  consideration,  which  take  their  origin 
in  the  soft  parts. 

The  most  frequent  situation  for  growths  is  on  the  vocal  cords, 
and  they  are  indifferently  found  on  the  superior,  inferior,  and  free 
borders.  The  character  of  the  neoplasms  in  this  situation  is 
that  of  the  first  five  varieties ;  the  cause  is  chiefly  vocal  abuse, 
and  a  constitutional  dyscrasia  is  by  no  means  a  necessarj-  or 
usual  predisponent.  The  contrary  of  this  last  condition  obtains 
with  regard  to  formations  in  the  posterior  commissure;  growths 
in  this  position  are  rarely  exhibited  in  a  patient  free  from  syphilitic 
or  tuberculous  taint.  On  the  epiglottis  the  growths  are  usually 
cystic  or  adenomatous.  The  following  is  an  example  of  a 
papilloma  in  this  situation: 

Case  8.— Mr.  C.  H.  C,  ^t.  42.  eonsullet) 
mc  on  Januaiy  $,  i88a,  liy  Ihe  advice  of  Dr, 
Scult,  ol  Bourn cmoulh,  on  account  of  aji/nmia, 
Hhich  hail  existed  for  nine  months,  and  super- 
vened on  a  previous  hoarseness  of  four  or  five 
years'  duration.  There  wns  no  cougA  except  a 
slight  '  hemming  '  lo  clear  the  throat ;  Itor  wu 
there  pain  nor  any  other  symptom.  With  the 
i'  /tit  laiyngoscope  (Fig.  CLXVII.)  a  warly  powlh 
was  seen  lo  be  ailached  by  a  small  peilicle  lo 
the  left  cord,  and  another  more  sessile  was 
siiunied  on  the  epiglottis.  On  removal  by 
found  to  be  of  the  same  hislologicnl  character,  and  10  be  of 


no.  CLXVII. 


jnart  and  probang,  both  w 
papillary  structure. 


Symptoms;  A.  Functionai,. — Although  it  is  of  interest  to 
describe  the  subjective  symptoms  that  characterize  laryngeal 
growths,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  their  frequency  and  severity 
vary  greatly  with  the  size  and  situation  of  the  new  formation. 
No  diagnosis  can  be  more  than  tentative  which  is  made  by 
observance  of  functional  signs  alone,  and  though  presence  of  a 
growth  may  be  suspected,  its  existence  and  nature  can  only  be 
surely  ascertained  by  physical  (laryngoscopies  examination. 

Voice  is  impaired  in  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  under  observation, 
and  the  alteration  may  varj-  from  slight  hoarseness  to  complete 
aphonia,  there  being  a  characteristic  variation  in  vocal  tone  and 
power  during  the  utterance  of  very  short  sentences.  Another 
vocal  peculiarity,  on  which  "Carroll  Morgan  has  dilated,  is  that 
of  diphthonia  or  double  voice,  to  be  seen  in  the  cases  of  small 
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growths  ;  this  gives  rise  to  interruption  of  the  cords  and  division 
of  the  glottic  chink  into  two. 

Respiration  is  impeded  in  about  one-third  of  the  cases,  and 
the  embarrassment  may  reach  to  serious  dyspncea  in  about  15  per 
cent. 

Cough,  when  present,  may  be  an  indication  of  the  situation  of 
the  growth  at  one  of  the  cough-spots  alluded  to  by  Stoerk 
(p.  91),  Very  frequently  the  act  simply  represents  an  endeavour 
to  relieve  a  sense  of  tickling  or  of  a  foreign  body.  The  expectora- 
tion is  scanty,  and  sometimes  contains  traces  of  blood  or  minute 
portions  of  the  growth. 

Deglutition  is  rarely  affected  unless  the  growth  be  on  the 
epiglottis,  in  the  hyoid  fossa,  or  bordering  on  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  pharynx. 

Pain  is  seldom  a  symptom  of  benign  growths,  though  the 
sensation  of  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  a  foreign  body  is  frequently 
complained  of. 

B.  Physical,— Physical  characters  as  to  colour,  form,  and  tex- 
ture will  vary  not  only  according  to  the  position,  but  also  with 
the  pathological  varieties  of  the  growth. 

Examination  of  the  various  figures  in  PLATE  IX.,  and  the 
drawings  in  the  text,  will  show  the  characteristic  laryngoscopic 
appearances  and  the  most  usual  position  of  those  growths  which 
are  more  commonly  witnessed. 


rapilloma:ix  aie  r 
white  e»crEsc<^nccs,  % 
thai  ofa  Email  pea  t 
,r  pe<lan 


lie  seen  in  Kigs.  Si,  83,  84,  ami  85,  as  more  or  kss  [lint.,  gtey,  01 
i'.h  a  caulifloB*er-llke  ot  truly  warty  surface.  They  vary  in  siie  from 
dimensions  which  may  ohscure  ihc  glottic  lumen.    They  may  he 


F^nmiata  (Fig.  86)  are  generally  hard,  but  their  consistence  varied  considerably,  and 
they  are  usually  sessile  and  of  even  contour ;  but  occasionally  the  surface  is  somewhat  rough. 

Fibnt-ctUular  growths  or  true  J^fypi,  sometimes  called  soft  libroniafa  (Figs.  So,  8j, 
and  85).  ate  usually  small,  and  are  smooth,  red,  and  semi-lransparent. 

Cystic  grmulhit-ntl  given  in  colour,  but  shown  in  outline  in  illustration  of  Cases  I  and  6, 
are  most  common  on  the  epiglottis,  where  they  may  attain  a  considerable  size,  and  are 
generally  of  the  nature  of  retention  cysts.  Their  colour  in  this  situation  partakes  of  1hnl 
of  the  earlilagc  with  somewhat  increased  hj'jierEemia, 

Myxemata  are  rare  ;  they  are  pinker  and  more  translucent  than  papillomala. 

Adenomata  (Kig.  86)  aie  also  rare;  ihey  are  generally  seen  to  grow  from  the 
epiglottis,  and  give  the  appearance  of  a  more  solid  structure  than  a  cyst.  Their  surface  ts 
momellated. 

Angei««iata  or  vascular  tumours  are  very  uncommon,  and  are  probably  of  the  nature 
of  hscmarihoids.  A  coloured  illustration  drawn  by  me  is  given  in  Mackenzie's  mono- 
graph on  growths  in  the  larynx.  It  represents  a  dark  bluish-purple  growth  of  mulberry 
form  and  colour,  -nnd  was  ailualcJ  in  the  hyoid  fossa. 

I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  employing  the  laryngeal  sound  for 
further  diagnosis  of  the  situation  or  attachments  of  growths,! 

27— 4  J 
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such  factSy  if  not  ascertainable  on  examination,  are  soon  revealed 
in  the  treatment  of  the  case.  Nor  is  external  palpation  or  auscul- 
tation of  the  larynx  of  any  diagnostic  value  whatever. 

C.  Miscellaneous. — In  truly  benign  formations  there  is  seldom 
any  external  evidence  of  the  disease,  nor  does  the  general  health 
often  suffer  unless  respiration  or  deglutition  be  seriously  inter- 
fered with. 

Treatment. — As  before  hinted,  the  treatment  of  such  cases 
can  only  be  undertaken  by  those  having  competent  experience  both 
in  examination  and  manipulation  with  the  laryngoscope ;  but  as 
familiarity  with  the  use  of  this  instrument  is  each  year  becoming 
more  general,  and  the  specialist's  aid  may  not  always  be  available, 
my  desire  is  to  render  this  book  of  service  to  all  classes  of  prac- 
titioners. The  directions,  therefore,  to  be  given  for  treatment  of 
this  as  well  as  of  other  diseases  will  be  such  as  are  at  least  not 
likely  to  do  harm,  and  will  be  found  fully  efficacious  for  the 
majority  of  cases  to  anyone  fairly  experienced  in  introducing  in- 
struments within  the  larynx. 

The  considerations  which  should  guide  the  surgeon  who  under- 
takes this  treatment  were  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  pro- 
fession by  me  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Medical  Society  of 
London,  and  published  in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  May  8th, 
1875.  It  was  reprinted  entire  in  my  last  edition,  and  attracted 
some  attention  both  from  opponents  and  adherents.  Though  still 
firmly  convinced  that  my  conclusions  were  in  the  main  sound,  I 
do  not  again  reproduce  the  article  in  exicftso,  partly  for  reasons 
of  space,  and  also  because  the  cautions  then  given  being  now 
more  generally  appreciated,  there  is  no  necessity  for  their  repe- 
tition. 

The  propositions  I  submitted  for  consideration  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

*  I.  Attempts  at  removal  of  growths  from  within  the  larynx  are 
not  in  themselves  so  innocuous  as  is  generally  believed,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  direct  injury  of  healthy  parts  of  the  larynx,  leading 
to  even  fatal  results,  is  by  no  means  of  unfrequent  occurrence.' 
Of  this  several  examples  were  given.  The  risks  may  be  avoided 
by  the  use  of  guarded  instruments. 

*  2.  The  functional  symptoms  occasioned  by  benign  growths  in 
the  larj-nx  are  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  not  sufficiently  grave 
to  warrant  instrumental  interference.'  On  this  point  I  am  willing 
to  admit  that  I  may  have  underrated  the  inconvenience,  pro- 
fessionally and  socially,  of  mere  loss  of  voice ;  but  I  still  submit 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  operations  which  are  in  any 
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sense  dangerous  to  life.  The  truth  of  this  and  of  the  next  pro- 
position has,  indeed,  been  conceded  by  "Morell- Mackenzie  in  the 
following  words : 

'  There  are  a  few  cas«  ia  which  operative  procedure  is  not  required.  Thui  small 
growths  ia  ihe  epiglottis  or  ventriculai  bands,  which  cause  htlle  or  no  inconvenience,  0117 
well  he  left  alone.  This  remark  especially  applies  to  fitnoniata,  which  frow  much  less 
<iaicLl]r,  and  are  more  fretjuenlly  arrested  in  their  development  than  other  growths.  In 
these  cases,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  ■  periodical  examination  of  Ihc  larynx,  once 
or  twice  a  year,  to  sec  that  the  neoplasm  does  not  increase  in  size.  Further,  it  tomctimes 
happens  that  where,  in  consequence  of  the  advanced  age  or  occupation  of  the  patient, 
the  voice  is  of  Uule  importance,  no  treatment  need  be  adopted  unless  the  reipiration  he 
alio  aflected.' 

The  number  of  persons  to  whom  the  advice  (appropriate  to 
those  subject  to  benign  growths  in  other  regions  of  the  body)  to 
u-atch  and  wait  is  given,  mast  be  very  small ;  but,  without  doubt, 
there  are  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  which  never  require 
treatment,  and,  if  left  to  themselves,  never  assume  a  serious 
aspect.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  while  many  of  these 
formations  remain  thus  stagnant,  a  large  proportion  would,  on  no 
less  authority  than  that  of  Virchow,  if  untreated,  'frequently  dis- 
appear spontaneously,  being  subject,  as  they  are,  to  slow  atrophy 
and  resorption.' 

'  3.  Many  of  these  new  formations  will  disappear,  or  be  reduced 
by  appropriate  local  and  constitutional  medical  treatment,  espe- 
cially when  of  recent  occurrence.'  The  following  is  an  interesting 
example  out  of  many  I  have  seen  of  a  distinct  cure  of  small 
growths  by  early  local  treatment : 

Case  9. — Miss  T.,  a  student  of  singing,  aged  19,  had  for  three 
iDODths  lost  her  singing  voice,  and  for  two  months  had  been 
distinctly  hoarse  in  ordinary  conversation.  The  condition,  as 
seen  with  the  laryngoscope  al  her  first  visit,  February  3rd,  1875, 
is  represented  on  Fig.  CLXVIII.,  namely,  a  small  growth  on 
the  left  vocal  cord,  surrounded  by  liright-ied  localized  con- 
gestion. After  a  week's  doily  application  of  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  line,  the  hyperemia  was  removed.  In  a  month 
she  was  quite  well.     Seen  at  frequent  long  intervals  after,  her  p'm_  CLXVIII. 

vi»ce  remained  perlectly  clear. 

'  4.  Recurrence  of  larj'ngeal  growths  after  removal  per  viai 
ttaiuraUs  is  much  more  frequent  than  is  generally  supposed.' 
Doubtless  this  is  sometimes  due,  as  in  Cases  9  and  10,  to  incom- 
plete removal  in  the  first  instance,  but  in  others  from  irritation 
of  a  mucous  membrane  having  a  neoplastic  proclivity.  Case  15 
illustrates  both  these  points,  and  the  experience  of  every  prac- 
titioner would  afford  others : 

Case  la— Mi.  T.  F.,  a  baker,  first  seen  on  October  3>nd,  stating  that  his  voice  hail 
been  always  laihcr  ihicl:,  having  as  a  boy  luHcrcd  from  enlarged  toniili.     He  had  within- 
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[he  last  tiretv«  monlhi  become  hnane,  sod  wu  now  almott  Toicdem.  Until  three  or 
Tour  week*  previouily  he  had  been  for  some  monthi  under  the  care  of  uiolher  pncti' 
tioner,  who  had  on  eleven  diflerent  occasions  removed  pieces  of  growth,  and  st  the  Us 
two  or  three  sittings  he  had  informed  Ihc  patient  that  there  was  the  merest  fragment 
left.  Thtre  is  not  the  slightest  suggestion  that  the  practitioner  staled  other  than  the 
truth  i  but  it  should  be  mentioned  that  all  thii  inrormation  wu  not  communicated  b; 
Ihe  patient  until  afier  he  had  been  examined  and  a  sketch  nude  of  his  case  (F^ 
CLXIX.).  when  he  exclaimed :  '  Why,  that  ii  just  like 
the  drawing  made  before  I  was  ever  operated  upon.'  Re- 
garding what  was  just  now  laid  as  to  constitutional  treat- 
in  these  cases,  it  majf  be  stated  tbnt  this  patient  hail 
'  contracted  primary  syphilis  six  years  previously,  follawcd 
1>y  lore  throat  and  skin  eruption,  and  was,  when  finl  lecn, 
suRering  from  palmar  psoriasis.  He  had,  however,  re- 
ceived no  medical  treatment  whatever  from  hix  ronDer 
atlendsnt,  who  told  him  that  the  eruption  on  hia  ikin  had 
Fic.  CLXIX.  no  mof  J  to  do  with  his  throat  than  would  a  broken  leg. 

Mr.  Durham,  who  saw  the  CBse  in  cousullalion  with  me,  aptly  retorted:  'Bat  y:iu 
would  think  a  broken  leg  had  something  to  do  with  your  throat  if  you  had  hurt  both  with 
one  and  the  same  accident.' 

Case  ii. ^Walter  L.,  a  hairdresser,  aged  19.  first  seen  on  the  jrd  of  March,  1876, 

at  Ihe  Central  London  Throat  and  Ear  Hospiul.     He  staled  that  he  had  always  been 

subject  to  catarrh,  and,  having  lost  his  voice  during  an  attack  two  yean  previously,  had 

never  since  recovered  it.     He  had  attended  (or  nearly  a  year  at  the  German  Hospilai, 

it  hnd  been  examined  with  the  laryngoscope.     He  hod  then 

attended  another  (special)  hospital,  where,  after  removal 

''^ —      of  his  uvula,  pieces  of  growth  were  evulsed  from  his  larynx 

,v  ^»^^  v^  on  four  dificrent  occasions,  at  intervals  of  from  (even  to 

O^^^^H^^^^^^E^   ten  weeks.     The  largest  piece  was  that  lail  removed. 

\v^^^^^^^^^Hg|^rL'     He  staled  that  his  voice  was  now  worse  than  before  any 

^^^^^^^^^L/W       operation  at  nil,  Ihii  that  lately  his  breathing  bad  become 

\    J^^^^HH_ y'         laboured.     He  gave  as  bis  reason  for  discontinuing  al- 

^'^^^jpF,,.,.^  tendance  at  this  last  instilulion,  ihat  he  did  not  lee  what 

was  the  use  of  these  operulions  if  the  tumoure  grew  larger 

at  each  interval.   Laryngoscopic  examination  showed  two 

netrical  growths  on  the  vocal  cords  at  their  anterior  iniertion 

(Fig.  CLXX.).  There  was  great  thickening  and  irritability  of  Ihe  pharynx  ;  the  larynx  was 

also  extremely  congested,  and  it  was  difficult  to  make  even  an  ordinary  examination. 

Although,  therefore,  this  case  is  brought  forward  to  show  the  strong  tendency  to  firesb 

growth,  even  while  under  treatment,  the  fact  that  any  growth  at  all  had  been  removed 

rcHccts  the  greatest  credit  on  the  skill  of  the  practitioner  under  whose  care  this  patient 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  fresh 
growth  in  another  part  of  the  larynx,  or  to  recurrence  in  the 
original  situation  of  the  first  formation,  and  repetition  of  operative 
procedures  is  made,  the  intervals  between  each  successive  recur- 
rence almost  invariably  become  shorter.  This  is  only  what  takes 
place  in  recurrence  of  tumours  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

'  5.  While  primary  malignant  or  cancerous  growths  are  of  rare 
occurrence  within  the  larynx  itself,  benign  growths  not  nnfre- 
quently  assume  a  malignant  and  even  cancerous  character  by  ths 


and  only  00  his  last  v 
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irritation  produced  by  attempts  at  removal.'  This  remark  is  the 
one  which,  above  all  others,  has  met  with  most  opposition.  It 
has,  however,  received  support  from  "Solis  Cohen,  "Tauber, 
and  others,  and  notably  in  the  history  of  one  of  the  patients  from 
whom  the  late  "  Dr.  Foulis  excised  the  larynx, 

The  primary  growth  was  a  papilloma,  and  was  removed  by  Dr.  Morell-Maclcenzie 
about  five  years  previous  to  the  time  that  he  came  under  Dr.  Foulis's  care ;  the  papilloma 
was  followed  by  the  epithelioma,  which  was  intrinsic,  and  the  specimen  is  preserved  in 
the  museum  of  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary. 

'  6.  The  instruments  most  generally  now  in  use  are  far  more 
dangerous  thanr  those  formerly  employed.'  On  this  point  the 
reader  is  referred  back  to  page  130  for  information  as  to  the  in- 
struments which  I  recommend  and  employ. 

*  7,  and  lastly.  The  cardinal  law,  that  "  an  extra-laryngeal 
method  ought  never  to  be  adopted  unless  there  be  danger  to  Ufe 
from  suffocation  or  dysphagia,"  should  be  applied  with  equal 
force  to  intra-laryngeal  operations ;  and  it  is  a  subject  worthy  of 
consideration  whether,  in  many  cases,  tracheotomy  alone  might 
not  be  more  frequently  performed — a,  with  a  view  of  placing  the 
patient  in  safety  when  dangerous  symptoms  are  present ;  6,  in 
order  that  the  larynx  may  have  complete  functional  rest ;  and,  c, 
as  a  preliminary  to  further  treatment,  radical  or  palliative.' 

If  the  truth  of  the  previous  propositions  has  been  proved,  there  is 
not  much  necessity  for  enlarging  on  this  one.  It  is  only  necessary 
once  more  to  impress  the  importance  of  a  more  general  study  of 
the  laryngoscope,  and  of  its  use  at  an  early  stage  in  every  case  of 
alteration  of  voice ;  of  the  early  treatment  of  hyperaemia  of  the 
larynx,  remembering  that  it  is  the  most  general  forerunner  of 
growths ;  of  the  early  and  active  local  application  of  topical  astrin- 
gent applications  to  such  new  formations ;  of  the  administration 
of  suitable  medicinal  remedies  when  there  is  evidence  or  pre- 
sumption of  any  constitutional  cause  or  complication  ;  and  of  the 
non-instrumental  interference  with  these  formations  for  mere 
symptoms  of  inconvenience,  or  at  least  the  avoidance  of  unguarded 
forceps — whether  for  *  evulsion '  or  *  crushing  * — of  scissors,  or  of 
knives,  having  always  in  view  the  dangers  they  may  inflict  on 
healthy  structures,  and  the  fear  that  traumatic  irritation  may 
only  make  the  disease  worse,  rather  than  better. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  operative  measures  we  pursue  : 

Formerly,  considerable  education  of  the  larynx,  combined  with 
the  administration  of  bromides  and  the  sucking  of  ice,  was  required 
in  order  to  overcome  reflex  sensibility ;  and,  in  other  circumstances, 
local  anaesthesia,  by  painting  of  chloroform  and  morphia,  was  a 
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tedious  and  by  no  means  always  an  innocuous  procedure  ;  but  all 
this  is  now  changed.  Having  decided  to  remove  a  growth,  cocaine 
is  first  applied  by  means  of  a  cotton-wool  brush  to  the  fauces  and 
to  the  hrynx  directed  by  the  mirror.  In  our  experience  we  find 
it  better  to  make  two  or  three  repeated  appUcations,  at  intervals 
of  six  or  eight  minutes,  of  a  5  or,  at  most,  10  per  cent,  solution, 
than  to  employ  those  of  greater  strength,  since  these  last  are 
sometimes  attended  with  toxic  symptoms.  Once  or  twice  where 
applications  of  this  nature  have  not  been  successful  in  allaying 
reflex  irritation,  I  have  with  advantage  injected  a  small  quantity 
of  cocaine  subcutaneously.  Local  anaesthesia  being  thus  obtained, 
the  patient  holds  out  his  tongue  with  his  right  hand,  and  the 
surgeon,  handling  the  mirror  with  his  left  hand,  introduces  with 
his  right  the  snare  (Fig.  LXXXVI.  or  LXXXVH.),  or  the 
laryngeal  sponge  probang  (Fig.  LXXXVIII.,  pp,  131  and  132), 
until  he  sees  that  it  has  passed  the  epiglottis;  he  then,  remem- 
bering ihe  antero-posterior  inversion  of  the  laryngeal  image 
(Fig.  XXVI.,  pp.  45  and  46),  passes  the  instrument  well /ont-nrA  ; 
this  is  in  the  contrary  direction  to  what  would  appear  to  the 
unpractised  eye  to  be  indicated  by  the  mirror,  and  it  requires 
some  experience  to  overcome  the  tendency  to  pass  it  backwards. 
If  anesthesia  is  not  complete,  the  larynx  closes  round  the  in- 
strument the  moment  it  enters  the  vestibule,  and  the  surgeon  will 
have  to  trust  to  his  previously  ascertained  knowledge  of  the 
position  of  the  growth  as  to  whether  he  passes  his  snare  to  right 
or  left,  to  back  or  front,  of  the  larynx.  In  many  cases  there  is 
considerable  spasm,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  the  instrument  to 
penetrate  beneath  the  glottis,  and  some  amount  of  force— or, 
better  still,  a  little  patience — is  required.  I  prefer  the  latter, 
since  force  in  the  case  of  a  snare  of  fine  wire,  especially  if  the 
loop  is  large,  may  bend  the  loop  on  itseif,  and  there  is  really  no 
occasion  for  hurry ;  the  glottis  is  sure  to  open  in  a  second  or 
two,  and  then  this  difficulty  is  overcome.  If  a  growth  is  situated 
anteriorly  or  on  either  side,  I  place  a  finger  of  my  left  hand 
(having  withdrawn  the  mirror  so  soon  as  I  am  sure  the  in- 
strument is  in  the  larynx)  externally  in  the  corresponding  situa- 
tion, so  as  to  give  a  point  d'appui.  If  the  growth  is  situated 
posteriorly,  the  patient  may  be  asked  to  assist  by  making  the  act 
of  swallowing.  If  a  loop  is  used,  it  is  gradually  tightened  by 
traction,  and  withdrawn  after  the  surgeon  feels  he  has  placed  it 
in  a  favourable  position  for  catching  the  growth ;  but  if  the 
sponge  is  employed,  it  may  be  rubbed  up  and  down  several  times 
with  considerable  firmness.     Personally,  I  generally  charge  the 
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sponge  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  or  sulphate  of  copper 
(Form.  65  or  61),  or  the  cocaine  solution  may  be  employed  to 
moisten  it,  with  a  view  of  allaying  after-pain.  On  withdrawal  of 
any  endo-laryngeal  instrument — no  matter  what  the  character- 
spasm  often  occurs,  though  this  symptom  is  less  marked  in  the 
case  of  instruments  incapable  of  *  nipping '  a  cord,  a  cartilage,  or 
a  piece  of  mucous  membrane,  and  its  severity  is  also  modified 
where  cocaine  has  been  previously  well  applied.  A  few  whiffs  of 
chloroform,  which  should  always  be  at  hand,  or  a  sip  or  two  of 
cold  water,  will  usually  allay  discomfort  of  this  character.  It  is 
not  well  to  repeat  attempts  at  removal  many  times  at  a  single 
sitting,  for  the  threefold  reason  that  (i)  the  larynx  becomes  more 
sensitive  with  repeated  attempts ;  (2)  spasm  is  more  likely  to 
occur ;  and  (3)  there  is  a  risk  of  setting  up  inflammation,  and 
possibly  oedema.  Moreover,  the  moral  effect  of  repeatedly  un- 
successful attempts  is  not  calculated  to  improve  the  chances  of  a 
further  trial.  Should  a  practitioner  attempt  to  remove  a  growth 
according  to  the  foregoing  instructions — and  everyone  must  have 

-  a  beginning — he  will  not  be  less  likely  to  be  successful  by  the 
assurance,  that  if  he  does  not  catch  the  growth,  he  will  not  be 
likely  with  these  guarded  instruments  to  injure  any  healthy  part. 
I  beg  to  repeat  here  what  I  have  previously  stated,  that  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Central  London  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital  in 

'  March,  1874,  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  colleagues,  present  or  past, 
have  ever  used  an  unguarded  instrument. 

A  few  cases  have  already  been  recorded  in  which  treatment 
has  been  successfully  employed  on  the  lines  I  have  indicated, 
and  I  now  add  a  few  more  simply  to  show  that  the  milder 
measures  are  not  less  efficacious  or  rapid  than  the  bolder  ones, 
which  I  still  feel  constrained  to  earnestly  deprecate  : 

Case  12.— Mr.  G.  H.,  aged  70,  first  consulted  me,  June  5,  1879,  on  account  of  gradual 
loss  of  voice,  which  had  commenced  two  years  previously.     The  present  vocal  stale  was 
one  of  almost  complete  aphonia  ;  no 
pain  was  experiencetl,  but  great  effort  /^  ^ 

was  required  at  every  attempt  to  s|>eak. 

The  cause  of  his  condition  is  shown 
in  Fig.  CLXXI. 

There  was  a  large  growth  on  the 
edge  and  upper  portion  of  the  anterior 
two-thirds  of  the  right  cord,  and  a 
smaller  one  beneath  the  same  cord  at 
its  posterior  part.  ^#c«.  6"  f^T^ 

After    consultation    with    my    late  i0Bf^«/u^ 

colleague,  Llewelyn  Thomas,  he  was  Y\G,  CLXXI. 

placed  under  treatment ;  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  growths  was  removed  by  the  snare^  and  the  voice  greatly  improve<l 
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in  lone  and  freedom  ;  but  on  account  of  bis  advanced  nge.  ihe  pmieni  was  n 

10  persevere  to  a  coiiiplelc  crailicaliun. 
Case  tj.— J.  v.,  ageil  42,  a  police  consl.itile,  came  umlet  1 

Throat  and  Ear  HoEpilnl.  September  13,  1S79,  on  account 
of  loss  of  voice,  which  had  been  giailoally  incceasini;  JJacc 
the  previous  winter,  during  which  he  had  inken  a  severe 
cold  after  night -duty,  anJ  had  for  soVne  days  been  completely 

The  cause  of  his  trouble  was  a  papilloma  on  his  right 
cord  (Fig.  CLXXII.),  which  was  removed  liy  the  sfiengr.  and 
his  voice  quite  restored.  I  have  often  seen  this  man  since, 
and  he  has  had  no  recurrence. 

Case  14. ^Mr.  E.  C.  G.  T.,  aged  51,  for  many  years  in 
Ihe  Indian  Civil  Service.  lonsutteil  me,  in  July,  1881,  for 
weakness  and  loss  of  voice,  which  had  troubled  him  (or  two 
years.  He  sold  it  was  always  worse  at  the  end  of  the  day : 
but  he  complained  of  no  other  trouble.  He  spoke  with  the 
variable  tones  characteristic  of  laryngeal  Erowlbi  ;  and  with 
o  small  neoplasms,  depicted  in  Fig.  CLXXIII.,   wcie  nude 


/^urtut/""^ 


the  laryngoscope,  the 


Fid.  CLXXIII. 


visible.    These  were  easily  rubbed  off  with  a  sponge,  and  the  voice  quite  restored. 

Case  15.— Mr.  H.,  aged  35,  of  no  occupation,  consulted  me,  on  November  ao,  1883, 
on  account  of  hoarseness,  almost  amounting  to  aphonia,  which  hail  steadily  increased  for 
two  years. 

The  cause  of  this  conditim  was  a  long  pendulous  growth  at  the  anterior  inKCtion  of 
the  cords,  and  another  beneath  the  left  at  its  posterior  portion  (Fig.  CLXXIV.).    After 


*■  £t.eM.*tAi£*ik,  ft- 


six  operations  nl  intervals  of  Ih 
except  the  small  fragment  shov 


r  three  months,  all  was  removed  by  December  12, 
a  the  first  sketch  of  that  dntc  ;  but  the  patient  left 
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He  returned  on  Auguit  2J,  18S6,  wilh  a  recurrence  in  this  situation  nearly  to  the 
I  extent  of  the  original  growth.  I  was  lo  fortunate  rs  to  entirely  remove  it  wilh  a  inare 
I   on  the  tirit  occasion,  ami  the  voice  was  again  restored. 

Casr  16. — FredericlL  M.,  ag«l  1 1,  Hrst  came  under  my  care  in  the  commencement  of 
I  Ju'j'i  '885,  on  the  recomracniiation  of  Mr.  Bnxikhousc,  of  Brocklej'. 

mother  staled  that  she  had  noticed  a  gradual  hoarseness  for  the  last  eight  months. 
The  voice  was  now  reduced  10  a  whUpcr.  There  w.is  no  other  symptom.  The  Inryngo- 
scope  showed  a  large  growlh  hanging  down  l3ie  glollis 
from  its  anterior  portion.     It  wu  difficult  to  make  out  its 

■  atlachmenls,  liut  it  was  believed  to  spring  from  the  right 
cord  (Fig.  CLXXV.}. 
A  lorge  piece  was  removed  wilh  the  snare,  and  it  was 
then  seen  that  the  growth  first  observed  was  attached  lo 
each  cord,  and  another  small  sessile  one  was  discovers  I 
growing  from  the  edge  of  the  left  cord  at  about  its 
centre.  After  a  scries  of  uperalions  with  siinre  and 
spongt,  the  boy  left  my  care  in  October  with  hardly  a 
trace  of  growth,  and  wilh  greatly  improved  voice. 

He  returned  to  me  on  January  26,  1886,  with  rclurn  of 

boarseness,  and  it  was  then  seen  (Fig.  CLXXVI.)  that 

^^^    Ihere  was  (a)  a  return  of  the  growth  on  the  left  cord, 

^^H,   {t)  a  subglottic  growth  htiieath  the  anterior  insertion, 

^^^H  and  (f)  an  entirely  new  growth  at  the  poslerinr  wall,  also 

^^^P   (very  slightly)  beneath  the  level  of  ihe  cords.     Growths 

^^™     were  removed  on  various  occasions,  anil  al  the  end  of 

April  he  again  left  my  hands  with  even  a  better  voice 

Ihun  on  the  former  occasion. 

The  boy  was  again  brought  to  me  in  October,  18S6, 
Again  (Fig.  CLXXVH.)  the  gro*vlh  on  the  left  side  hod 

returned,  but  was  now  more  on  the  superior  surface  of  the  cord  than  formerly,  and  there 
WM  a  fresh  one  rather  larger  on  the  upper  suifiice  of  the  right  conJ.  There  was  no  trace 
of  the  growths  which  had  formerly  existed  at  the  anterior 
and  posterior  commissures.  Treatment  was  resumed,  and 
now — in  March — the  larynx  ii  clear,  wilh  the  eiception 
of  very  slight  thickening  of  the  right  vocal  cord  (Fig. 
CLXXVIII.],jind  the  boy  is  speaking  well.  Nt  othtr  in- 
itmmtnt  natpl  Ike  snart  and  Voltolini's  Sfimgi  has  been 
employed,  though  I  have  been  several  limes  tempted  to 
perform  ihyrolomy,  so  discouraging  was  the  fr«)iient  re- 
currence, and  so  difficult  were  the  operations,  on  account 
of  the  small  sire  and,  even  under  cocaine,  very  sensitive 
condition  of  the  larynx. 

Case  17. — Mary  E.  K.,  aged  15,  engaged  in  a  factory 

»in  Bradford,  was  admilied  to  the  hospital  under  my  c 
on  December  31,  1885,  on  account  of  «impUle  leu  ef  { 
voice,  but  with  no  other  symptom  but  an  occasional 
(aphonic)  cough  when  tired.  The  vocal  delerioratioi 
had  lieen  gradual,  and  was  of  twelve  months'  duration. 
Some  recenl  altempts  at  removal  of  the  growlh  had  been 
aCtmided  wilh  distress  of  respiration  and   pain.     These 

I  had  only  lasted  a  fortnight,  and  were   not   present  on         ^'"^'ri  i^vviT 
admission. 
The  iaryngoscopic  appearance  is  indicated  in  the  first  of   the  sketdics  0 
ft^  (Fig.  CLXXIX.). 


1  the  next 
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Th«  growth,  which  was  altacheJ  lo  Ihe  tight  vocal  coid,  was  almost  entirely  removed  1 
by  a  snan  at  the  litst  atteinpl  on  January  2,  18S6,  and  Ihe  voice  nt  once  restored. 

The  fiirl  was  very  talkative,  and,  moreover,  very  quarrelsome  with  the  other  palienls, 
and  pas&ionale  ;  in  one  of  her  i>aroxysms  of  temper  the  day  after  o]>eration,  she  shouted 
herself  hoarse.     Oti  January  4,  the  larynx  generally  was  somewhat  inHamcd,  and  the    I 


CLXXIX. 

cords  considerably  so.  A  slough  also  was  observed  al  the  point  of  former  attachment 
of  the  growth,  but  nothing  was  left  which  required  removal.  She  was  further  suf- 
fering from  acute  inRammalion  of  the  pharynx  and  tonsils.  She  was  ordered  the  cold 
coil,  aconite  internally,  and  frequent  steam  inhalations,  She  was  also  placed  in  a  separate 
ward.     The  inHammation  soon  subsided,  and  she  left  the  hospital  un  February  3  quite 

Large  adenomatous  growths,  and  some  others  of  the  nature  of 
sarcomata,  to  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter,  may  be  con- 
veniently and  safely  removed  by  Mackenzie's  Guarded  wheel 
ccraseur  (Fig.  CLXXX.J. 


El.    ECBASEL'R   (MACKENZIE). 


The  question  of  thyrotomy,  or  division  of  the  external  cartilage 
of  the  larynx,  has  not  been  discussed.  It  should  not  be  performed 
except  for  relief  of  vital  symptoms,  nor  until  an  expert  has  failed 
to  remove  the  growth  by  an  endo-larj-ngeal  operation,  for  it  is 
very  rarely  indeed  that  the  voice  is  much  better  after  thyrotomy 
than  it  was  before,  and  the  procedure  is  not  without  a  certain 
amount  of  immediate  danger  to  life.  Certain  foreign  practitioners 
have  not  hesitated  to  divide  at  one  operation  two  or  three  rings 
of  the  trachea,  the  cricoid  cartilage,  the  crico-thyroid  membrane, 
the  thjToid  cartilage,  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  and  even  the 
hyoid  bone,  for  removal  of  a  small  and  non-malignant  growth 
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crausing  but  little  annoyance;  and  all  this  with  apparently  no 
thought  of  such  a  consequence  as  perichondritis  or  caries.  In 
many  cases  where  there  is  dyspnoea — the  only  symptom  which 
appears  to  warrant  interference  capable  of  leading  to  fatal  results 
— tracheotomy,  whether  as  an  only  step,  or  as  preliminary  to 
other  measures,  should  much  more  frequently  be  adopted.  With 
regard  to  this  suggestion,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
operation  of  opening  the  windpipe  is  in  itself  a  serious  operation  ; 
but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  in  chronic  diseases  and  in  adult 
patients  the  procedure  is  unattended  with  much  risk  to  life. 
Amongst  other  advantages  in  the  class  of  cases  under  considera- 
tion, it  offers  the  chance  of  removing  the  growth  from  below — 
f  .^.,  through  the  tracheal  opening.  Sufficient  success  has  already 
attended  this  step  to  give  encouragement  to  its  more  frequent 
adoption. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 
MAUQNANT  NE0PLA3MS  OF  THE  LABYKX. 

(Figs.  88  to  91,  Plate  IX.  ;  Fig.  uo,  Plate  XIV. ;  and  Plate  XV.) 

General  PATHOLOCV.^Malignant  disease  attacking  the  ordinary 
position  in  the  faucial  region — the  tonsils — has  already  been  COQ' 
sidered,  and  it  has  been  stated  how  rarely  it  is  found  in  the  naso- 
pharynx or  posterior  pharyngeal  wall.  Its  most  common  site  in 
the  pharynx  is  at  the  pharj-ngo-laryngeal  orifice.  It  may  com- 
mence at  the  tonsil  or  base  of  the  tongue,  invade  the  epiglottis, 
and  travel  down  the  ary-epiglottic  fold,  thus  attacking  both  laryn.v 
and  pharynx  simultaneously,  and  thereby  affecting  equally  the 
special  functions  of  deglutition  and  of  respiration.  This  frequent 
and  intimate  connection  of  the  pharynx  and  larj'nx,  when  the 
subject  of  malignant  disease,  is  my  reason  for  having  resolved  to 
discuss  the  subject  in  its  entirety,  instead  of  in  two  separate 
chapters. 

Carcinoma  of  the  pharyngo-larynx  is  almost  invariably  of  the 
nature  of  epitheliomatous  ulceration,  and  is,  in  my  experience,  the 
most  common  form  in  which  the  disease  is  manifested  in  this 
region.  The  malady,  when  so  originating,  has  been  denominated 
by  'Fauvel  earner  of  vicinity  {voistttage),  atennwhich  well  illustrates 
its  invasion  of  the  larj-nx  from  the  pharynx,  and  differentiates  it 
from  consecutive,  or  secondary  cancer,  which  would  rather  imply 
that  the  disease  has  originated  in  a  distant  part,  and  has  been 
propagated  in  the  larynx  as  the  result  of  a  general  systematic  infec- 
tion. Cancer,  when  commencing  in  the  pharyngeal  wall  of  the 
larynx,  has  been  well  named  by  ^Krishaber,  extrimic.  The  disease 
in  this  form  has  also  been  observed  to  invade  the  larynx  from 
the  thyroid  gland. 

Primary  cancer  of  the  larynx  is  that  form  of  malignant  disease 
which  does  not  commence  on  the  outskirts,  but  arises  truly  within 
the  framework  of  the  larynx  ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  ventricle, 
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from  the  ventricular  bands,  from  the  vocal  cords,  or  from  the 
laryngeal  surface  of  the  epiglottis.  This  form  has  been  termed, 
also  by  Krishaber,  intrinsic. 

If  the  term  be  limited  to  carcinoma  of  this  nature,  the  disease 
will  be  found  to  be  much  rarer  than  it  is  considered  even  by 
Fauvel  and  those  authors  who  have  enlarged  the  limit  of  primary 
malignant  disease.  ^Butlin's  statement  that  '  intrinsic  carcinomas 
appear  to  be  much  more  frequent  than  extrinsic  carcinomas '  is 
open  to  question,  and  his  statistics  on  this  head  are  misleading ; 
because,  rightly  enough  from  his  point  of  view,  he  limits  his 
consideration  to  those  cases  only  in  which  the  nature  of  the 
disease  was  confirmed  by  the  microscope.  It,  however,  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  that  such  a  test  is  applied  with  much  more 
strictness  to  intra-laryngeal  growths — which  are  otherwise  often 
difficult  to  diagnose  from  benign — than  to  pharyngo-larj'ngeal 
carcinoma  in  which  the  physical  symptoms  are  of  much  more 
certain  significance. 

The  varieties  of  cancer  which  attack  the  larynx  are  niainly  two, 
viz.  (i)  epithelioma,  or  squamous-celled  carcinoma,  and  (2)  sar- 
coma ;  of  these  the  first  kind  is  the  more  common.  In  my  last 
edition  I  spoke  of  medullary  or  encephaloid  cancer  in  the  larynx, 
this  variety  being  recognised  by  Fauvel,  Cohen,  and  most  other 
authors.  This,  as  well  as  schirrus,  are  also  both  mentioned  in  the 
text -books  of  Bosworth  and  Gottstein  as  varieties  of  malignant 
disease  to  be  found  in  the  larynx.  It  is  probable  that  what  was 
formerly  called  encephaloid  would,  in  most  instances,  be  now 
described  as  a  small-celled  sarcoma,  while  so-called  schirrus,  which 
must  be  very  rare,  would  now  be  represented  as  a  spindle-celled  or 
as  an  alveolar  sarcoma.  Beyond  this  it  may  be  briefly  stated  that 
the  histological  appearances  of  malignant  laryngeal  disease,  what- 
ever the  variety,  differ  in  no  essential  respect  from  those  of  the 
same  forms  when  manifested  elsewhere.  Any  differences  which 
may  exist  in  the  course  of  cancer  when  manifested  in  the  throat 
or  in  different  parts  of  the  throat  way,  in  a  measure,  be  due  to 
dififerences  of  mother-tissue,  but  they  are  in  a  far  greater  degree  in- 
fluenced by  differences  of  function.  When  it  attacks  a  part  which 
is  concerned  in  deglutition,  it  is  more  rapidly  fatal  than  when  only 
the  vocal  or  even  the  respiratory  portion  of  the  apparatus  is  in- 
volved. It  will  be  presently  shown  that  it  depends  on  no  anatomical 
differences  in  the  glandular  system  in  the  pharynx  and  larjnx. 

The  Ljrmphatic  Sjrstem  in  Relation  to  Isolation  of  Cancer  in 
the  Larynx. — To  quote  Fauvel,  it  has  generally  been  laid  down 
and  accepted,  '  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  laryngeal  cancer  is  not 
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propagated  by  infection  in  distant  organs,  so  also  cancer  which 
takes  its  origin  at  a  distance  from  the  vocal  organ,  and  which  in 
time  may  be  generally  developed  in  other  regions,  always  respects 
the  larynx.      It  may  be  said,  then,  that  laryngeal  cancer  confines 
and  localizes  itself  in  the  region  in  which  it  takes  its  birth,  and 
that  cancerous  affection  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  organ  can 
alone  reach  it.'    *Morell-Mackenzie  says  on  this  point:  *  I  only 
know  of  one  instance  in  which  cancer  has  developed  secondarily 
in  other  parts  of  the  body — the  original  disease  having  been  in 
the  larynx.*    The  same  view  has  been  put  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent way  by  Krishaber,  who  has  laid  it  down  as  a  general  rule 
that  the  extrinsic  cancers  affect  the  glands  at  an  early  period,  and 
that  the  intrinsic  cancers  do  not  affect  the  glands.     Mackenzie 
supports  this  view  also,  by  affirming  that  *  the  external  condition 
of  the  neck  seldom  affords  any  evidence  as  regards  (intra)  laryngeal 
cancer.'     I  am  in  entire  agreement  as  to  the  view  that  laryngeal 
cancer  is  never  truly  secondary  in  the  sense  used  by  Fauvel  and 
Mackenzie.     But  clinical  observation  has  had  the  effect  of  causing 
me  to  doubt  for  some  time  past  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  of 
these  authors  regarding  the  indisposition  of  cancer  of  the  larynx 
to  infect  adjoining  glands  or  distant  organs  to  anything  like  the 
extent  with  which  the  doctrine  is  advanced  in  the  words  quoted, 
and  by  other  authors  hardly  less  dogmatically.     And  this  doubt 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  until  recently  I  have  not 
found   in  works   on  anatomy  any  explanation   in   the   arrange- 
ment of  the  lymphatics  of  the  larynx  which  should  satisfactorily 
account  for  so  anomalous  a  phenomenon  as  the  isolated  existence 
of  cancer  when  manifested  in  the  larynx.     *Semon,  speaking  in 
1880  on  the    differences    between    cancer  commencing  in  the 
pharynx  (called  by  him  carcinoma  of  the  larynx  per  contiguitaUm)^ 
and  that  which  commences  in  the  larynx  (endo-laryngeal  car- 
cinoma),   stated   by  way  of  explanation,    '  that    the   laryngeal 
lymphatics  are  much  isolated,  whilst  the  phar>'ngeal  communi- 
cate freely  with  those  of  the  surrounding  parts.' 

Setting  aside  the  circumstance  that  the  case  on  which  he  was 
speaking  was  one  of  endo-laryngeal  cancer  which  manifested 
enormous  glandular  infiltration,  I  am  obliged  to  contravene  the 
accuracy  of  his  anatomical  premise,  albeit  the  misconception  is  a 
very  general  one.  Indeed,  text-book  information  on  the  subject  is 
ver\'  meagre,  and  is  usually  limited  to  a  general  statement  that 
the  lymphatics  of  the  larynx  join  the  deep  glands  of  the  neck. 
But  in  the  work  of  the  distinguished  anatomist,  •Sappey,  fiill 
information  is  afforded  as  follows : 
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'  Ljmphstics  of  the  LaiTUCUid  of  thcTraclieft.— The*e  icsseUue  reinukalile  by 
ihrir  naub«r  and  their  development.  They  are  seen  to  be  specially  numeroui  at  the 
lerel  of  the  upper  orifice  of  (he  larynx.  They  sprriul  themselves  with  extreme  abundance 
oret  ibe  mncoai  membrue  of  the  aiy-epielotlic  folds.  They  cover  also  all  the  suiface  of 
tke  epiglottis,  aiKi  erery  ochet  jxant  of  the  laryngeal  macous  membrane,  forraing,  how- 
«er,  id  this  sinution  a  network  many  times  smaller  ;  this  mesh  uoitea  into  two  or  three 
tranks  on  each  side,  which  pass  along  the  middle  portion  of  the  thyro-hyoid  mcmhmne  to 
caipty  tbemselTes  into  the  group  of  glands  xituatcd  to  the  tight  and  left  of  the  larynx, 
onder  the  stemo- mastoid  muscle  [exaniiiu  (artfully  Plate  XV.  at  the  etid  of  the  boet). 

'The  mesh  which  is  to  be  seen  on  the  mucous-membrane  or  the  larynx  retains  the  same 
cbaraaer  in  it*  course  along  the  whole  length  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  {Fig.  CLXXXl.). 
The  DDmeruis  small  (etscis  which  brwich  off  from  them  at  a  rigbl  angle  are  almost  lost  in 
the  ^andi  which  are  placed  on  either  side,  ladder-wise,  in  relation  to  these  canals.' 

No  pictorial  illustrations  of  this  arrangement  were  given  in  the 

work  from  which  I  have  quoted,  but  this  deficiency  is  amply 

supplied  in  the  splendid^ '  Atlas  '  of 

the  same  ^author,  which  was  only 

completed  io  1885,  and  from  which 
I  have  borrowed  and  adapted  the 
explanatory  plate  (No.  XV.)  and 
tihe  annexed  illustration  (Fig. 
CLXXXl.). 

The  following  further  information 
as  afforded  in  this  last-named  volume. 
'We  there  learn  that 

'  tbe  lymphatics  of  the  aii-pa.uages,  whether  of 

khesapcrior,  middle,  or  inferior — in  other  words  of 

<  I)  tbe  naiat  fossx  ;  (3)  the  UryDi  ;  or  (3)  the 

Krscbca  and  bronchi — are  more  developed  in  the 

tmmaD  species  than   in   any  other  sencs  of  the 

snammalia  ;   and   this  is   especially  true  of  the 

supply  to  the  larytix.     But  there  is  a  general  ten- 

<]aicy  for  the  lymph  system  to  diminish  in  the 

■nbglottic  portions  of  the  larynx,  and  in  its  course 

vloog  tbe  trachea.     In  the  superior  orifice  ol  the 

larynx  the  vessels  are  multiplied  10  infiniiy,  and 

when  the  injection  is  well  made,  n  very  rich  and 

«leganl  net  work  may  be  seen  which  stretches  from 

the  median  line  towards  the  aty-epiglottic  folds. 

This  meih  ascends  also  towards  the  free  border 

of  the  epiglottis,  which  it  covets  completely.     In 

aooe  cases  it  descends  ovei  its  anterior  part,  and 

ix   prolonged  even   to   the  base  of   the  (oncue. 

Imftriorly  it  stretches  over  the  corresponding  wall 

of  the  vestibule  al  the  larynx  to  the  ventricular 

bands,  becoming  more  and  more  attenuated  (r/i  h 

TorffiaiU  dtflus  en  flui). 

*  Putiriorly  tbe  network  spreads  over  tbe  ary-epiglottic  folds  and  all  the  posterior  part 
of  the  entimoce  to  the  larynx,   passing  from  the  laryngeal  to  the  pharyngeal  mucous 
At  thb  point  the  mucous  membrane,  which  it  thin  and  non-adherent,  form^ 
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veiy  numeroui  folds  in  its  rcdopticHtiont  H«nce  the  m«h  acquire!  a  richness  and  a 
tenuity  which  gives  it  an  appearance  without  anal(^  in  the  cconomjr.  This  excessive 
multiplicity  of  lymphatic  ladides  accounts  Tor  the  graviiy  of  lymphatic  hypertrophies 
[oHgielaicites)  in  ihe  superior  half  of  the  larynx,  of  wliich  so  little  is  alill  known.' 

(This  bet  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the  clinical  importance  my  co11e>B>i^  ^^"^ 
I  have  for  many  years  allnehed  lo  cnlarg-ement  of  the  papillre,  and  of  varia  at  the  base  of 
[he  tongue  and  epiglollis.] 

■  In  passing  from  the  superior  lo  Ihe  inferior  half  of  the  lityngea!  mucous  membrane, 
the  lymphatic  system  is  seen  to  become  abruptly  impoverished,  and  this  is  more  evident 
with  advance  of  age.'    (See  Sappey's  'Atlas,'  Plate  XLII.,  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  8.) 

Sappey  adds,  however,  that  the  vocal  cords  can  be  injected  with 
success  as  well  as  every  other  sitbglollic  portion  of  the  larynx,  but  not 
always  without  a  block.  The  lymphatic  ducts  of  the  laryngeal 
mucous  membrane  are  divided  into  two  groups — one  on  the 
right  side,  the  other  on  the  left.  Each  of  these  comprises  four 
or  five  vessels  which  converge  towards  the  lateral  walls  of  the 
laryngeal  vestibule,  and  passing  outwards  in  front  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  along  and  through  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  to  be 
discharged  into  the  ganglia  situated  around  the  bifurcation  of 
the  carotid  artery.  The  very  minute  radicles  which  flow  from  the 
vocal  cords  are  carried,  some  from  within,  to  empty  themselves 
into  the  sub-epiglottic  mesh  ;  others,  from  above  and  without, 
to  be  lost  in  the  network  on  the  internal  border  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages.  The  twigs  proceeding  from  the  subjacent  portion  of 
the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  compass  the  inferior  border  of 
the  cricoid  cartilage.  These  unite  with  those  of  the  trachea,  and 
empty  into  the  very  small  ganglia  which  surround  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  recurrent  nerves. 

Regarding  the  lymphatics  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  Sappey  writes: 
'  1  long  believed,  and  it  seemed  in  effect  rational  10  suppose,  that  these  vessels  were  laott 
developed  in  the  adult  than  in  Ihe  child,  and  that  (hey  were  mote  so  in  the  great  divisions 
of  the  respiratoiy  ramili  cat  ions  than  in  the  secondary  or  third  divisions.  Kul  Ihis  opinion 
was  in  flagnuil  opposition  lo  al!  the  results  of  oinervation.  1 1  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
first  stages  of  life  that  the  lymphatic  system  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  is 
seen  to  be  most  developed ;  and  it  is  in  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  windpipe 
that  it  attains  its  greatest  importance.  Hence  diseases  of  these  parts  are  more  frequent 
and  severe  during  infancy.  When  one  studies  the  disposition  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  of 
the  windpipe  of  an  adult,  one  tees  that  they  are  almost  wanting  at  the  upper  pan ;  but 
infetiorly,  one  can  Inject  them  at  certain  points  without  much  difhcuUy,  and  thus  obtftia 
partial  networks  of  large  mesh  and  of  poor  appearance,  but  nevertheless  very  evident. 
Their  branches  empty  into  the  peri-tracheal  glands.  Lower,  at  the  bifurcation  of  the 
l>ronchi,  the  meshes  are  closer,  and  can  be  much  better  penetmted  by  the  injected 
mercury.  At  the  first  bronchial  divisions  the  injection  becomes  easy.  We  ate  thus 
enabled  lo  recognitc  that,  in  the  adult,  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  air-passages  increase 
Ijoih  in  number  and  sire  as  they  approach  the  pulnionary  lobules,  in  which  they  arrive  at 
the  perfection  of  their  evolution.' 

The  connection  of  these  lymphatics  with  the  glands  on 
side  of  the  trachea  has  been  already  described.     It  is  necessary 
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to  add  that  there  is  a  mass  of  small  glands  surrounding  the 
recurrent  nerve  at  the  union  of  the  trachea  and  larynx,  which 
may  attain  considerable  enlargement  under  morbid  influences. 
Finally,  these  peri-tracheal  glands  receive  the  lymphatic  discharges 
of  the  cesophagus  as  well  as  those  of  the  windpipe. 

Granted,  therefore,  that  there  is  some  attenuation  of  the  lympha- 
tics in  the  subglottic  portion  of  the  larynx,  it  cannot  be  conceded 
that  there  is  any  isolation,  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  clinical  ex- 
perience to  indicate,  that  advance  of  age  plays  any  part  in  confer- 
ring immunity  from  glandular  infiltration,  which  might  perhaps  be 
assumed  on  anatomical  grounds  alone.    The  diminished  size  and 
number  of  the  lymphatics  in  the  subglottic  region  may,  however, 
3.ccoant,  to  some  extent,  for  the  greater  rarity  of  cancer  in  that 
situation ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  one  of  the  few  cases  on  record 
of  this  kind,  that  of  ^Norton,  the  glands  were  aff'ected  extensively. 
Sappey's  researches  further  prove  that — 

*  In  the  newly-born  infant,  in  the  first  year  of  life,  and  during  the  whole  period  of 

adolescence,  the  lymphatic  network  of  the  tonj^e,  palate,  tonsils,  and  commencement  of 

«:lie  larynx,  as  figured  in  Plate  XV.,  is  continued  without  attenuation  or  modification 

g^long  the  whole  length  of  the  respiratory  passages,  so  that  one  can  inject  without  interrup- 

ft  ion  along  the  whole  of  the  respiratory  part,  even  to  the  minute  divisions  of  the  bronchi. 

The  system  is  even  more  developed  m  the  foetus  at  term  than  in  the  adult.    The  contrast 

ms  above  all  remarkable  in  the  trachea  ....  This  striking  difference  between  the 

^development  of  the  lymphatic  system  in  the  child  and  in  the  adult,  is  a  fact  which 

ft-ias  hitherto  escaped  the  researches  of  anatomists,  and  is  deserving  not  only  of  their 

attention,  but,  above  all,  that  of  pathologists.     It  at  once  suffices  to  account  for  the 

frequency  of  diphtheritic  affections  of  the  first  years  of  life,  and  for  their  rarity  with 

^ulvance  of  age  ;  it  explains  also  the  extreme  gravity  of  these  affections.' 

This  last  fact  is  again  a  direct  contradiction  to  another  state- 
ment made  by  Semon  on  the  occasion  quoted.  *  He  believed  that 
the  greater  virulency  of  pharyngeal  diphtheria,  as  compared  with 
larjmgeal  diphtheria,  was  due  to  the  same  cause  (isolation  of  the 
laryngeal  lymphatics).'  Clinical  experience  would  generally,  I 
fancy,  be  as  opposed  to  such  a  view,  as  are  the  anatomical  facts 
set  forth  by  Sappey.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  here  afforded 
an  explanation  of  what  I  have  so  often  insisted  on — the  different 
anatomical  characters  of  all  forms  of  larj^ngitis  in  children  from 
what  obtains  in  adults. 

It  might  be  added  that  this  circumstance  enables  us  also  to 
understand  that  the  sarcomata  or  lymphadenomata  of  the  larynx, 
which  are  in  effect  the  result  of  excessive  and  perverted  lymphoid 
development,  are  comparatively  common  in  quite  young  people, 
although  carcinomata,  which  pathologically  may  be  viewed  as 
deteriorations  in  growth,  are  for  the  most  part  only  seen  after 
middle  life. 
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Consideration  of  the  foregoing  statements  all  go  to  prove  that 
it  is  by  no  means  true  that  that  portion  of  the  larynx  which  is 
usually  attacked  by  carcinoma  is  ill-supplied  with  Ijinphatics, 
as  is  often  asserted  as  an  explanation  of  the  so-called  'respect,* 
hut  exactly  the  contrary.  We  also  readily  understand,  through 
the  knowledge  thus  obtained  and  by  reference  to  Plate  XV., 
why  the  epiglottis,  the  ary-epiglottic  fold,  the  hyoid  fossa,  and 
the  pharyngeal  border  of  the  larj-nx  are  such  favourite  spots  for 
tiialignant  manifestations,  and  why  they  are  much  more  rare 
below  the  level  of  the  ventricular  bands  and  vocal  cords  (see  also 
p.  441).  But  even  without  the  aid  of  the  laryngoscope  one  may 
be  enabled  to  estimate  the  probable  seat  of  a  cancer,  which 
is  not  visible  on  inspection  of  the  back  of  the  mouth  or  base  of 
the  tongue,  by  enlargement  and  induration  of  this  thyro-hyoid 
group  of  glands.  When  the  regions  just  named  are  attacked,  I 
have  found,  and  should  expect  to  find,  that  the  external  condition 
of  the  neck  generally  affords  this  evidence  of  larj'ngeal  cancer. 
In  such  cases,  also,  the  so-called  cachexia  of  malignancy  is  well 
marked  ;  but  this  is  not  by  any  means  so  confirmed  when  the 
disease  is  of  the  nature  of  a  sarcoma,  nor  is  it  so  uniform  in  the 
rarer  circumstance  of  true  cancer  arising  within  the  cavity  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  larynx.  In  this  last  class  of  case  the  lymphatic 
infiltration  is  to  be  sought  lower  down  in  the  glands  at  the  side 
of  the  trachea  and  bronchi.  Two  cases,  which  I  shall  presently 
relate,  represent  a  class  by  no  means  uncommon,  of  secondary 
deposit  in  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  glands  and  the  apices  of  the 
lungs  ;  and  I  believe  that  if  searched  for  after  death,  this  event 
will  be  found  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  e.\ception.  It  may 
not  always  be  that  the  epithelioma  is  at  first  visible  as  an 
ulceration  or  actual  neoplasm,  but  if  at  any  time  present  it  must, 
from  what  we  know  of  the  flow  of  the  lymphatics,  be  primary ; 
and  I  suspect  that  in  many  cases  of  so-called  cancer  of  the 
bronchial  glands,  employment  of  the  larjmgoscope  wouM  prove 
the  lymphatic  mischief  to  be  secondare,-  to  a  laryngeal  disease. 
Nevertheless,  on  account  of  the  deep-seated  situation  of  these 
tracheal  and  bronchial  glands,  and  the  frequent  tendency  of 
their  overgrowth  to  develop  inwards  rather  than  outwards, 
presence  of  such  a  condition  is  not  always  objectively  manifested 
during  life,  and  thus  its  probability  is  overlooked.  The  direct 
discharge  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  larynx  into  these  tracheal 
and  bronchial  glands,  will  also  account  for  the  almost  uniform 
circumstance  of  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cord  corresponding  to  the 
side  of  the  larjnx  which  is  attacked,  when  the  disease  is  unilateral. 
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— and  of  both  cords  in  the  case  of  more  diffuse  intra-laryngeal 
cancer — through  gland-pressure  on  the  recurrent  nerves.  I  am, 
indeed,  inclined  to  think  that  some  of  the  cases  of  temporary 
paralysis  which  one  often  sees  associated  with  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation of  the  larynx  are  due  to  sympathetic  enlargement  of  the 
txacheal  and  bronchial  glands  exerting  pressure  on  the  recurrent. 
That  this  may  be  so  in  cancer  is  proved  in  the  first  of  the  two 
following  cases.  This  one  also  aptly  illustrates  the  fact  alluded  to 
by  Risdon  Bennett,  that  *  in  not  a  few  instances,  whilst  the  intra- 
thoracic growth  is  still  of  limited  extent,  the  symptoms  so  closely 
resemble  those  of  aneurism,  as  to  make  the  diagnosis  extremely 
difficult  and  uncertain.  The  more  prominent  symptoms  are 
indeed  in  some  instances,  and  for  a  long  time,  mainly  cardiac' 
Each  of  the  cases  also  illustrates  the  accuracy  of  the  statement 
of  the  same  authority,  that  *  alterations  in  the  external  form  of 
the  chest  are  early  manifest  in  some  cases,  and  not  till  later  in 
others.'  These  remarks  are  taken  from  Sir  Risdon  Bennett's  con- 
tribution to  Quain's  Dictionary,  on  *  Morbid  Growths  of  the 
Mediastinum ;'  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  they  apply  equally  to 
carcinoma  of  the  larynx  with  secondary  glandular  disease  at  the 
root  of  the  neck,  and  to  primary  intra-thoracic  lymphadenoma. 

Case  i. — George  W.,  aged  60,  a  horsekeeper,  applied  at  the  Central  Throat  and  Ear 
Hospital  on  November  27,  1879,  on  account  of  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  had  begun 
a  month  previously,  and  was  becoming  gradually  worse,  with,  for  three  weeks,  increasing 
difficalty  in  swallowing.  There  was  a  history  of  rheumatic  fever  eighteen  years  previously, 
which  was  uncomplicated,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  by  any  heart  trouble.  He 
acknowledged  to  have  indulged  in  stimulants  to  excess,  and  denied  recollection  of  any 
strain  or  violent  effort.  His  voice  was  somewhat  hoarse  and  high-pitched  ;  his  laryngeal 
ftspiraiioH  was  continuously  embarrassed,  and  slightly  stridulous.  He  suffered  with  a 
hoarse,  hacking  cough^  which  was  brought  on  whenever  he  attempted  to  swallow,  and  was 
accompanied  by  much  thick  white  glairy  mucus.  Dysphagia  was  considerable  for  solids, 
bat  fluids  were  taken  with  comparative  ease.  He  complained  of  occasional  pain  in  the 
prxcordial  region.  His  radial  pulse  was  84,  the  left  being  more  feeble  and  later  than  the 
right.  The  left  hand  was  cold  ;  the  left  pupil  was  slightly  dilated.  His  respirations 
were  18. 

With  the  laryngoscope  the  posterior  part  of  his  larynx  was  noticed  as  hyperxmic,  but 
free  from  ulceration.     The  left  vocal  cord  was  paralyzed. 

Auscultation  gave  no  evidence  of  disease  in  the  right  lung.  In  the  left  there  was  slight 
comparative  dulness,  with  diminished  expansion  at  the  apex  anteriorly,  without  any 
deprcssioiL    The  surface>veins  were  distended. 

The  apex  of  the  heart  was  displaced  downwards  and  outwards  ;  valve-sounds  normal. 
A  bruit  was  heard  near  the  cartilage  of  the  first  ril),  loudest  when  respiration  was  arrested. 

The  dulness  below  ihe  clavicle,  the  bruit,  the  cardiac  displacement,  the  dyspnoea,  the 
laryngeal  paralysis,  the  dysphagia,  and  the  other  symptoms — of  pulse,  etc— led  me  to 
form  a  diagnosis  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line  ;  and  this  was  the 
general  opinion  of  my  colleagues. 

On  December  22  ulceration  was  observed  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  left  arytenoid 
cartilage,  which  was  also  swollen. 
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On  the  ist  Janoirj,  lESo,  ulcemlion  was  noted  on  the  pharyngeal  surface  at  the 
larynx,  and  was  ili^>no^d  as  epitheliomalous.  All  this  time  the  difficulty  in  swiUnwing 
increased  W  complete  aphagia  ;  and  though  the  palienl  Ihought  himself  heller  from  Chian 
turpentine,  which  was  al  llial  time  being  tried,  emaciation  progressed,  and  he  uliimalely 
died  on  May  ag  of  asthenia. 

Tile  auhpsy,  made  seventeen  hours  after  death  liy  Dr.  Dunda;;  Grant,  revealed  the  fact 
that  tkiTt  was  no  anturiim.  The  /"■uil  had  probably  been  caused  by  a  imall  cancerous 
gland  (exaroined  microscopically),  which  was  situated  in  the  left  supra- clavicular  fossa, 
nnd  had  pressed  on  the  junction  of  the  subclavian  and  axillary  vessels.  A  cancerous  ghind 
also  pressed  on  the  Icrt  recurrent  nerve,  half-way  down  the  neck. 

The  ptriiardinm  contained  a  few  ounces  of  serum.  There  was  a  small  supcrhcial 
deposit  on  the  surface  ot  the  upper  part  of  the  fi^i  luag,  which  was  almost  cartilaginous 
in  density.     The  lungs  were  otherwise  healthy. 

In  the  larynx  there  was  a  thick  deposit  of  epithelial  cancer  on  the  posterior  surface  of 
both  arytenoids,  also  sunounding  \\i,i  pharyiix  in  its  lower  fourth  and  at  its  junction  with 
the  (esophagus,  where  the  available  passage  was  reduced  to  about  the  calibre  of  a  ftattened 
goose-ijuill. 

Case,  3  was  that  of  Major ,  eged  65,  sent  to  me  in  December,  i8S6,  by  Surgeon- 
General  Maclean,  C.B,,  who  had  not,  hoaever,  been  himself  in  attendance  on  the 
patient.  He  slated  that  last  May  he  had  suddenly  lost  his  voice  completely,  when 
apparently  quite  wel!,  This  symptom  improved  somewhat,  though  the  function  was  never 
completely  regained.  Two  months  later — namely,  in  July— he  had  ftllacta  of  coughing 
and  suffocation  in  atlempliog  to  swallow  :  he  '  felt  he  should  choke  if  he  did  not  ^t  Up 
the  morsel  of  food.'  The  difficulty  was  first  experienced  at  the  commencement  of  the 
gallei,  and  was  not  constant  or  even  frequent ;  but  in  the  autumn  he  began  to  feel  an 
obstruction  lower  down,  and  the  taking  of  food  was  now  very  difficult.  Beyond  the 
attacks  of  choking  he  had  no  dyspncea ;  but  the  voice  was  very  characteristic  of  nerve- 
pressure,  and  the  cough  was  also  very  expressive  of  that  which  we  recognise  as  accom- 
panying cancer.  He  had  great  trouble  ftora  constantly  hawking  saliva,  and  had  flying 
pains  of  great  severity  about  his  throat,  ears,  and  chest.  He  had  lost  weight  consider- 
ably,     His  respiration  was  noisy  al  night. 

On  examination  with  the  laryngoicopi  (Fig.CLXXXII.),  the  ventricuUr  bands  and  also 
the  pharyngeal  wall  of  the  larynx  were  seen  to  be  greatly  thickened,  so  that  its  margin  was 
ill-defined ;  and  there  appeared  to  be  bilateral 
aliductor  paralysbi  but  the  left  cord  was  not  visible, 
on  account  of  the  swelling  ot  the  corresponding 
ventricular  tund.  From  its  resemblance  to  many 
I  hnve  seen  (note  Fig.  CXXVI.,  p.  ^93),  I  at  first 
thought  the  case  was  one  of  perichondritis,  and 
doubtless  the  cartilages  were  inBamed  ;  but  on 
examination  of  the  theil  I  found  a  hard  swelling 
at  the  sternal  end  of  the  cbvicle,  which  1 
judged  to  be  caused  by  a  growth  in  the  anterior 
mediastinum.  The  limit  of  this  tumefaction 
might  l>e  defined  by  a  line  drawn  from  across 
the  right  clavicle,  at  about  its  inner  third,  down- 
wards and  inwards  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
emum.  There  was  tubular  breathing  and  dulness— 
not  only  on  the  right  side,  but  also  on  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  left,  which  was  not  swollen.  On  the  left  side,  however, 
there  was  considerable  enlargement,  without  much  induration  of  the  glands  at  the  root 
of  the  neck.  There  was  tenderness  on  pressure  at  the  EUpra>stemal  notch,  and  sonic 
(moderate)  enlargement  in  eoch  posterior  Iriangle. 

My  diagnosis  IQ  this  cate  wu  maligiUDt  diacase,  commencing  probably  in  the  Ut7nx, 
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the  Toice  being  first  aflected->a  symptom  justly  insisted  on  by  Von  Ziemssen  as  of  early 
occorrencev  and  of  great  value.  Later,  the  pharyngeal  aspect  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  had 
bees  attacked,  and  hence  the  choking  in  swallowing ;  still  later,  the  intra-thoradc  enlarge- 
mcot  acooonted  for  the  obstmction  lower  down  in  the  oesophagus. 

Sobteqaent  consultations  with  Dr.  Maclean  and  Dr.  Duncan,  of  Croydon,  confirmed  this 
opinioD ;  and  the  case  is  rapidly  approaching  a  fatal  termination,  the  patient  losing  3  lb. 
in  weight  a  week,  and  the  aphagia  being  now  almost  complete. 

I  find  that  ^Fagge  takes  exception  to  the  assumption  of 
immunity  of  concurrent  glandular  disease,  and  of  cancerous 
infection  of  the  viscera  as  a  rare  occurrence  even  in  tntra-laryngeal 
carcinoma,  and  mentions  that  in 

*  a  case  which  he  saw  in  1879  with  Mr.  Durham,  and  which  was  yet  in  an  early  stage* 
there  were  already  two  flat  subcutaneous  nodules,  one  near  the  right  clavicle,  and  the  other 
over  the  edge  of  the  left  stemo-mastoid  muscle.' 

Still  more  striking  examples  of  secondary  deposits  in  distant 
organs  of  cancer,  which  commenced  within  the  larynx,  have  been 
afforded  from  time  to  time.  Most  of  them  are  collected  by 
Butlin. 

'*  Sands  reports  a  case  in  which  the  cancer  was  removed  by  thyrotomy ;  the  glands  of 
the  neck  were  not  aflected,  nor  was  there  recurrence  within  the  larynx  ;  but  after  death, 
which  resulted  twenty-two  months  subsequent  to  the  operation,  the  lumbar  glands  were 
enlarged,  and  the  left  supra-renal  capsule,  the  left  kidney  and  ureter  were  diseased.  In 
a  second  case,  that  of  ^  Desnos,  there  was  secondary  deposit  in  the  liver ;  and  a  third, 
reported  by  ^'Schiffers,  strikingly  resembled  that  of  G.  W.,  just  relateil  as  occurring  in  my 
own  practice.  The  glands  along  the  jugular  vein  were  extensively  affected,  and  the  lungs 
contained  many  secondary  nodules,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin*s  head  to  a  nut.  Further 
cases  of  secondary  infiltration  have  been  recorded  by  ^'Zeissl,  in  which  the  glands  at  the 
back  of  the  oesophagus  were  attacked,  and  of  ^^Von  Ziemssen,  in  which  the  secondary 
affection  was  in  the  cervical  glands. 

Butlin,  from  an  elaborate  but  somewhat  confusing  analysis  of  fifty 
cases,  states  that  *  Krishaber's  statement  (as  to  the  non-infecting 
character  of  intrinsic  laryngeal  cancer)  is  not  far  from  the  truth,' 
but  he  himself  gives,  as  has  been  seen,  so  many  exceptions  to  this 
'  law '  as  to  make  it  really  no  law  at  all ;  the  evidence  is,  indeed, 
quite  as  much  in  favour  of,  as  against  glandular  infection,  and 
of  frequent  *  extension  of  the  disease  through  and  beyond  the 
larynx.'  This  author  thinks  it  'remarkable  that  in  two  of  the 
instances  in  which  dissemination  is  known  to  have  occurred,  the 
abdominal  viscera  and  not  the  lungs  were  affected.'  Just  noting 
that  I  have  here  reported  another  case  with  deposit  in  the  lungs, 
I  would  suggest  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  knowledge  up  to  the 
present  to  justify  us  in  assuming  that  the  abdominal  viscera  are 
more  frequently  attacked  than  the  pulmonary  organs ;  while  as  to 
the  general  infrequency  for  cancer  of  the  larj^nx  to  be  propagated 
elsewhere,  may  not  we  look  to  the  character  and  function  of  the 
organ,  and  say  that  the  air-passages  performing  a  mechanical  r61e 
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in  the  vital  economy,  as  opposed  to  the  metabolic  duties  of  the 
adjoining  pharynx  and  oesophagus,   are    less    likely  to  convey 
disease  through  absorptive  processes  ?     May  not  also  the  same 
circumstance  account  for  both  the   slowness  and  the  extreme 
malignity  of  laryngeal  cancer  ?     I  do  not  find  any  circumstance 
attending  cancer  in  this  situation  which  should  favour  its  more 
ready  propagation  through  the  circulation,   nor  is  the  supposi- 
tion that   cancerous   material   might  readily  be  taken   into  the 
lungs  directly  through  the  air-passages  very  probable,  in  \new 
of  the  special  duties  of  the  cilia  of  the  bronchi.     It  is  far  more 
likely  that  in  cases  of  secondary  deposit  in  the  lungs,  the  l}*m- 
phatics  represent  the  infecting  channel. 

My  own  experience  leads  me  also  to  differ  in  toto  from  Butlin  in 
his  statement  that  sarcomas  of  the  larynx  do  not  affect  the  glands, 
for  in  three  out  of  four  cases  which  have  occurred  in  my  ov^ix 
practice,  and  are  recorded  in  this  chapter,  the  opposite  condi- 
tion obtained.  Butlin  endeavours  to  explain  away  three  other 
examples  of  sarcomas  infecting  the  glands,  though  two  of  them 
occurred  to  so  experienced  an  observer  as  Fauvel,  and  the  other 
to  Victor  von  Bruns.  There  is,  therefore,  no  occasion  to  discuss 
his  theory,  that  *  the  obstacle  to  glandular  affection  in  these  cases 
is  mechanical,  and  that  the  glands  are  not  affected,  simply  because 
the  elements  of  the  tumour  cannot  obtain  access  to  them.'  He 
has  admitted  previously,  that  *  in  the  presence  of  Sappey's  plates 
(see  Plate  XV.),  it  can  scarcely  be  maintained  that  the  absence 
of  lymphatic  vessels  is  the  reason  why  sarcomas  of  the  larjTix  do 
not  affect  the  glands;'  but  he  omits  to  explain  why  this  *  complete 
obliteration '  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  in  the  case  of  a  sarcoma  of 
the  larynx,  is  exactly  and  almost  universally  contradicted  in  the 
case  of  sarcoma  of  the  tonsils,  the  lymphatics  of  which  discharge 
into  the  same  group  of  glands  as  do  those  of  the  supra-glottic 
larynx. 

Fauvel  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  remarkable  pre- 
dominance in  liability  of  the  left  side  of  the  larynx  to  be  attacked 
by  cancer;  but  I  have  observed  that  the  same  fact  obtains  in  con- 
nection with  malignant  disease  of  the  tonsils,  and  even  with 
simple  inflammations.  In  "1876  I  pointed  out  also  how  much 
more  frequently  aural  haematoma  are  manifested  on  the  left  than 
the  right  side,  and  then  suggested  that  this  and  similar  circum- 
stances might  be  explained  by  the  more  direct  flow  and  greater 
force  of  the  circulation  to  the  left  side  of  the  head  and  neck. 

Etiology. — Hereditary  predisposition  appears  to  play  but  a 
small  part  in  the  production  of  cancer  in  the  pharjmgo-larynx. 
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The  great  predisposition  of  the  male  sex  (i  to  10)  to  this  dis- 
ease would  rather  point  to  local  irritation  of  occupation,  or  of 
habits  of  smoking  and  spirit-drinking  as  factors  in  its  production. 
Professional  exercise,  over-use,  or  abuse  of  the  voice  does  not 
appear  to  act  to  any  great  extent  as  a  factor  of  malignant  disease 
in  the  larynx,  common  cause  as  it  is  for  the  development  of 
benign  neoplasms  in  this  region. 

My  own  experience  leads  me  to  the  belief  that  while  simple 
hypcrcBmiay  the  result  of  over-use  or  abuse  of  the  voice,  is  the  main 
factor  in  the  formation  of  benign  growths,  irritation^  independently 
of  any  such  functional  fault — plus  a  predisposing  condition  of 
the  nature  of  which  we  are  ignorant  at  present — is  the  cause  of 
malignancy. 

All  observers  agree  with  the  experience  of  Von  Ziemssen  and 
Fauvel  as  to  the  preponderating  frequency  of  the  ventricle  and 
superior  surface  of  the  vocal  cords  as  sites  of  origin  of  intra- 
laryngeal  epithelioma.  The  large  amount  of  muciparous  glands 
in  the  ventricle,  and  also  the  ciliated  character  of  its  epithelium 
and  of  that  of  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  vocal  cord,  offer  a 
probable  explanation  of  this  circumstance  (see  Fig.  CXXIL, 
p.  252). 

Whether  cancer  be  dependent  on  diathetic  or  irritative  causes, 
it  is  worthy  of  consideration  if,  in  the  female  sex,  as  has  been 
long  suggested,  the  breast  and  uterus  do  not  serve  as  outlets  for 
it,  and  its  comparatively  frequent  occurrence  in  these  organs 
account  for  its  rarity  in  the  pharyngo-laryngeal  region. 

Cases  have  been  recorded,  one  especially  by  ^^  Blanc,  of 
Lyons,  in  his  very  complete  monograph  on  *  Primary  Cancer 
of  the  Larynx,'  in  which  the  disease  was  clearly  traceable  to 
traumatic  causes — a  possibility  to  which  attention  has  already 
been  drawn  as  likely  to  result  from  the  irritation  of  the  larynx 
caused  by  attempts  at  forcible  removal  of  benign  growths  (p.  423). 
I  shall  presently  relate  a  case  in  which  ears  of  barley  were 
spontaneously  assigned  as  the  exciting  cause  of  a  sarcoma ;  but 
here  equally  with  a  carcinoma,  and  quite  irrespective  of  situation, 
there  must  always  be,  I  imagine,  a  previous  change  of  structure 
which  has  predisposed  to  the  malignancy. 

Cancer  occurs  for  the  most  part  between  the  ages  of  35  and  65, 
but  sarcomata  are  comparatively  common  in  early  life.  The 
following  account  of  the  last-named  disease  in  a  child  contains 
several  features  of  interest  which  justify  its  relation.  For  informa- 
tion after  the  patient  ceased  to  be  under  my  care,  I  am  indebted 
to  Dr.  Leslie  Ogilvie  : 
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Case  3.— Waller  E.,  aged  9,  wrs  Bilmitled  to  the  Cenfral  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital 
undei  my  care,  Januarj'  4,  1SS3,  sjETering  rrom  dyspnoea  wilh  stridor,  but  without  dys- 
phflgia  or  loss  or  voice.  This  condition  had  only  existed  for  n  few  weeks,  but  had  rapidly 
bceoms  serious.  His  past  hislofy  was  good,  and  with  the  exception  of  wbouping-cougli 
and  measles,  bis  health  hod  been  fait.  The  family  history  indicated  a  tuberculous 
tendency  or  aelual  death  from  phthisis  in  several  members.  He  was  a  pale  anxious- 
looking  boy.  When  awake  his  respiration  was  fairly  easy  and  trani^uil,  but  during  sleep 
inspiration  was  very  prolonged,  harsh  and  breeiy.  Sleep  was  disturbed  every  few  miuuies 
or  so  by  difficulty  of  aeration.     Respiratory  rhythm  was  moreover  very  unequal. 

On  examination  of  the  larynx  (Fig.  CLXXXIII.)  an  oval  swelliag  was  observed  on  the 
right  pharyngeal  border  a{  the  larynx,  with  some  cedemalous  swelling  of  the  ary.epiglotlic 
folds  of  thai  side.     The  cords  acted  fairly  well,  but  were  some- 
1%  /^^  what  imperfectly  abducted.     Ejtemally  a  turnout,  about  the  aire 

'"''^^mMlX^  of  a  bantam's  egg,  could  be  delected  j  it  corresponded  to  the 
swelling  teen  itt  the  mirror.  To  touch,  the  enlargement  was 
elastic  and  almost  Huctualing,  and  in  the  belief  that  it  was  an 
.ibscess  an  incision  was  made.  No  pus  escaped,  but  the  swell- 
ing was  much  reduced,  and  hw  breathing  was  improved.  It, 
■v.jjss'^  however,  rapidly  reileveloped,  and  a  piece  as  large  as  a  walnut 

Fig.  CLXXXIII.         *^'  removed  by  means  of  the   wheel  ^eraseur.     Under  the 

microscope  the  structure  was  that  of  a  round-celled  sarcoma. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  patient  was  removed  from  the  hospital,  and  would  have  been 
lost  sight  of:  but  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Leslie  Ogilvie,  under  whose  cai*  he  came 
in  May,  1884,  at  the  Paddinglon  Hospital  tor  children.  I  am  enabled  10  complete  his 
history.  At  this  date  the  growth  had  considerably  increased,  and  an  judged  externally- 
had  a  diameter,  both  vertical  and  horizontal,  of  aj  inches.  It  was  irr^ular  in  outline, 
(airly  resistent  to  touch,  and  painless.  Within  the  larynx  the  tumour  was  seen  to  have 
displaced  the  larynx  and  to  compress  the  trachea  ;  there  were  also  observed  seveKtl 
pendulous  growths.  Dyspnoea  was  exceedingly  severe,  and  during  nighl  the  respiration 
was  of  the  noisy  character  that  marks  bilalcral  paralysis  of  abduction.  Shortly  after 
admission,  tracheotomy  was  called  for  urgently  on  account  of  spasm.  The  little  patient 
survived  some  months,  and  ultimately  died  of  asthenia  on  July  16,  tSSs.  Examination  of 
the  parts  removed  on  autopsy  showed  that  there  was  one  large  tumour  4  inches  in  length 
and  3  in  diameter,  and  several  smaller  ones  which  had  compresied  both  the  trachea  and 
gullet  along  their  whole  course  in  the  neck. 

Symptoms. — Both  subjective  and  objective  evidence  of  malig- 
nant disease  will  naturally  vary  accordinj^  to  the  part  first  attacked. 
When  malignant  ulceration  commences  at  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
at  the  epiglottis,  in  the  byoid  fossa,  in  the  pharyngeal  aspect  of 
the  ary-epiglottic  folds,  or  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  larynx, 
difficulty  of  swallowing  will  naturally  be  the  first  symptom  for 
which  relief  will  be  sought.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease 
commences  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  glottis,  the  voice, 
and  later  the  respiration,  will  be  first  affected,  and  very  little,  if 
any,  dysphagia  will  be  experienced  at  all. 

The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  physical  symptoms, 
which  naturally  vary  not  only  with  the  origin,  but  with  the 
variety,  and  with  the  progress  of  the  malady. 

Each  symptom  will,  therefore,  be  described  separately,  according 
to  the  point  of  origin  and  the  variety  of  the  morbid  process. 
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A.  Functional.  —  Voice.  —  Pharyngo-laryngeal  Epithelioma, — 
Articulation  and  speech  are  characteristically  affected,  from 
diminished  mobility  of  the  tongue  and  epiglottis ;  but  vocal 
changes  are  not  induced  until  the  disease  has  reached  the  larynx. 
This  it  does  either  by  pushing  the  arj-tenoid  cartilage  of  the 
affected  side  out  of  the  way,  and  so  mechanically  interfering  with 
its  action  ;  by  infiltration  and  ulceration  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  ; 
by  the  disease  invading  the  arytenoid  or  cricoid  cartilages ;  or, 
lastly,  and  most  usually,  by  the  cancerous  mass  and  accompany- 
ing glandular  infiltration  involving  or  exerting  pressure  on  the 
nerve-supply.  Whatever  the  actual  cause  is,  paralysis  or  im- 
paired mobility  of  the  vocal  cord  of  the  affected  side,  with 
resulting  dysphonia  characteristic  of  such  a  complication,  is  an 
almost  invariable  symptom  of  cancer.     Actual  aphonia  is  rare. 

Intra-laryngeal  Epithelioma  and  Sarcoma. — Here  hoarseness  is 
the  earliest  symptom  of  the  disease,  and  may  have  existed  a  very 
long  time  before  advice  will  have  been  sought.  In  many  cases  it 
occurs  suddenly.  Complete  aphonia  often  results  as  the  disease 
advances,  especially  in  the  epithelial  variety.  Nerve-pressure  is 
not  so  uniform  a  complication  in  sarcoma. 

Respiration.  —  Pharyngo-laryngeal  Epithelioma.  —  Embarrass- 
ment of  the  respiration  is  the  first  symptom  manifested  after 
difficulty  of  swallowing ;  and  shortness  of  breath  may  be  noticed 
even  before  there  is  any  impediment  to  the  passage  of  food. 
If,  however,  only  the  lingual  surface  of  the  epiglottis  is  diseased, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be  no  alteration  of  respiration 
whatever. 

Intra-laryngeal  Epithelioma  and  Sarcoma, — Dyspnoea  is  a  symp- 
tom which  quickly  follows  impairment  of  voice  :  a  peculiariry  of 
the  embarrassment  is  that  it  is  experienced  only  on  exertion,  and 
that  comparatively  very  slight  movement  will  cause  shortness  of 
breath,  and  this  even  though  the  disease  be  limited  to  one  side 
only  of  the  larynx :  from  this  it  is  evident  that  the  deeper  tissues 
are  very  early  infiltrated  and  the  muscular  fibres  weakened.  In 
later  stages  severe  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  are  often  experienced, 
and  are  due  either  to  pressure  directly  on  the  trachea  or  on  the 
recurrent  nerve  by  enlarged  glands,  to  oedema  of  the  glottis,  or  to 
stenosis  of  the  glottic  orifice.  In  the  two  latter  events,  inspira- 
tion is  much  more  impeded  than  ex-spiration. 

Coug^h  is  not  a  prominent  symptom  of  either  variety  of  malig- 
nant disease,  though  the  usual  sensation  of  a  foreign  body  is 
experienced,  and  gives  rise  to  attempts  at  its  expulsion.  True 
cough  will,  however,  be  a  marked  sign  when  ulceration  attacks 
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the  region  of  any  *  cough-spot/  or  in  the  event  of  a  paroxysm 
due  to  compression  of  trachea  or  nerve.  The  sputa  should  be 
carefully  examined  in  a  suspected  case,  since  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
common for  portions  of  the  malignant  growth,  especially  if  it  be  of 
the  epithelial  variety,  to  be  expectorated.  Whenever  this  occurs 
to  any  extent,  there  is  always  temporary  amelioration  of  the  vocal 
and  respiratory  embarrassment.  Traces  of  blood  are  often  seen 
in  the  expectoration  ;  when  the  cartilages  are  affected,  the  mucus 
becomes  foetid,  and  attacks  of  haemorrhage  may  be  frequent, 
severe,  or  even  fatal. 

Deglutition.  —  Pharyngo-laryngeal  Epithelioma.  —  As  already 
suggested,  difficulty  of  swallowing  is  naturally  the  first  and  the 
most  prominent  symptom  when  the  disease  commences  in  this 
region,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  soon  there  will  be  dysphagia, 
with  but  very  slight  physical  evidence  of  the  disease. 

In  one  case  (No.  5),  a  patient  of  Mr.  Furley,  then  of  West  Mailing,  and  seen  in  1871, 1  was 
enabled  to  diagnose  carcinoma  before  there  was  any  loss  of  tissue  or  the  least  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  the  largest  bougie,  but  only  a  small  spot  of  limited  submucous  conges- 
tion on  the  pharyngeal  surface  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  larynx.  The  only  sjrmptom 
complained  of  was  that  of  obstinate  dysphagia.  Not  till  a  year  later  was  there  actual 
ulceration. 

In  another  (Case  6),  occurring  in  the  spring  of  1877,  in  which  I  had  the  advantage  of  a 
consultation  with  Mr.  Callender,  there  was  the  same  unique  symptom  accompanied  by 
emaciation  ;  the  only  physical  evidence  was  very  slight  ulceration  of  the  free  edges  of  the 
epiglottis,  without  any  thickening  whatever,  though  there  was  some  extenml  glandular 
infiltration. 

Had  the  ulceration  been  of  syphilitic  or  any  other  non- 
malignant  nature,  the  symptoms  occasioned  thereby  would  hardly 
have  been  noticed.  There  can,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  that 
there  is  enfeeblement  of  the  constrictor  muscles  at  a  very  early 
stage  of  the  disease. 

Difficulty  of  swallowing  is  early  accompanied  by  pain ;  deglu- 
tition of  solids  becomes  impossible,  fluids  are  ejected,  and  even 
the  saliva  cannot  be  swallowed,  and  is  seen  continually  running 
away  at  the  side  of  the  mouth. 

Intra-laryngcal  Epithelioma  and  Sarcoma.  —  In  this  form  dys- 
phagia occurs  only  as  the  disease  attacks  the  posterior  phar>'ngeal 
wall,  or  mounts  towards  the  epiglottis  and  its  ar>*tenoid  con- 
nections. It  never  fails,  however,  to  be  present,  and  in  process 
of  time  it  becomes  as  distressing  as  when  the  disease  has  pri- 
marily attacked  the  alimentary  tract. 

Pain. — When  malignant  disease  attacks  the  larynx,  the  same 
acute,  lancinating,  constant  pain  is  present  as  characterizes  the 
existence  of  the  same  form  of  disease  in  other  parts ;  but  it  is 
more  severe  in  extrinsic  or  general  intrinsic  manifestations  than 
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in  unilateral  intra-laryngeal  cancer.  In  this  last  form,  and 
especially  when  the  symptoms  are  phonatorj-  and  respiratory,  pain 
may  for  a  long  time  be  altogether  absent.  Allusion  was  made, 
in  describing  cancer  of  the  tonsil,  to  the  excruciating  pain  so  often 
experienced  in  the  ears  when  the  patient  attempts  even  to  swallow 
his  saliva,  and  Von  ^iemssen  has,  with  great  justice,  insisted  on 
the  presence  of  ear-ache  as  a  positive  argument  in  favour  of  the 
presence  of  laryngeal  cancer.  He  '  attributes  the  pain  shooting 
out  to  the  ear  of  the  affected  side  to  an  irradiation  of  the  irrita- 
tion caused  by  the  neoplasm  in  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  superior 
laryngeal  nerve  upon  the  auricular  branch  of  the  pneumogastric' 
To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  in  certain  instances  irritation  of  the 
inferior  larj-ngeal  may  give  origin  to  the  same  symptom. 

B.  Physical. — Pharyngo-laryngeal  Epithelioma  (Figs.  88,  89, 
and  90,  Plate  IX.)  commences  with  a  limited  and  more  or  less 
circumscribed  congestion,  not  differing  in  appearance  from  ordinary 
catarrhal  h^persmia,  except  in  its  limit  of  situation  and  in  the 
thickening  of  the  submucous  tissue:  the  colour  may  deepen  to 
quite  a  purple  scarlet  before  the  deposit  becomes  ulcerated. 
Ulceration  almost  always  commences  at  the  free  edge  of  the 
epiglottis,  or  at  the  edge  of  either  the  glosso-epiglottic  or  ary- 
epiglottic  ligaments;  it  quickly  descends  along  the  arj'-epiglottic 
folds,  always  preceded  by  inhltration,  and  so  it  comes  to  the 
margin  of  the  larynx,  invades  that  organ,  and  at  the  same  time 
displaces  it,  but  the  boundary-line  between  the  two  passages  is 
seldom  lost.  This  disfigurement  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease  is  a  strong  diagnostic  point  in  its  differentiation  from 
syphilis,  in  which  deformity  takes  place  as  the  result  of  cicatriza- 
tion. There  is,  of  course,  never  the  least  attempt  at  repair  in 
malignant  disorder. 

Epithelioma  does  not  always  com- 
mence as  an  infiltration  and  proceed 
to  ulceration,  but  may  commence  as  a 
new  growth  of  the  typical  external 
character  of  a  non-ulcerated  squamous 
epithelioma. 

Fig.  CLXXXIW  represents  such  a  case  (No.  7). 
The  disease  wu  $«cn  to  comtnencc  i.s  a  futt  anil 
irregular  outgrowth  of  bright  colour  on  the  right 
phar)'ngeai  bonter  of  Ihe  larynx,  and  so  to  press  on 
the  right  arylenoii)  caililage,  Ihe  action  of  which  was  ''"■■  CLX-XXH'. 

paralyieil,  and  against  Ihe  cricoiil.     The  disease  soon 

extended  right  across  the  hack  wall  of  the  larj'ni,  concealing  its  jiosterior  bonier  a 
greatly  iliminishing  the  orifice  of  the  gullet.  Later,  the  cartilages  underwetit  <»ric 
degeneration. 
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The  patient  was  a  female,  set.  62,  who  had  suffered  from  difficulty  of  twmUo«xii|»  for 
eight  months,  followed  by  shortness  of  breath  on  very  slight  exertion,  hoarMiiCMi  and 
pain  extending  to  the  ears.  There  was  enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands  on  the  ri^^ 
side,  the  patient  steadily  lost  flesh  and  strength,  and  refusing  to  have  tracheotomy  per- 
formed, died  about  nine  months  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  symptoms.  This  patient 
was  shown  at  the  Pathological  Society  on  February  5,  1878. 

PharyngO'laryngeal  sarcoma  is  rare,  and  I  can  recall  but  two 
instances. 

The  first  (Case  8)  came  under  my  notice  March  29,  188 1.  The  patient,  Mrs.  D.,  a 
widow,  aged  49,  was  brought  to  me  by  Dr.  Stavely  King  on  account  of  diflSculty  of 
swallowing.  She  complained  that  the  first  morsel  of  solid  food  always  went  the  wrong 
way,  but  there  was  no  difficulty  with  fluids.  She  suffered  from  but  slight  cough,  but  was 
greatly  troubled  by  '  phlegm  *  of  a  thick  character,  which  gathered  round  the  upper  orifke 
of  the  larynx.  Three  weeks  previously  she  had  spat  up  half  a  pint  of  dark  blood.  Her 
respiration  was  very  noisy,  especially  at  night  On  laryngoscc^  examinaii^H  a  large 
nodulated  growth,  not  unlike  that  illustrated  in  the  previous  case,  but  paler  in  colour, 
more  prominent,  and  of  apparently  flrmer  consistence,  was  observed  to  project  from  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  left  arytenoid  cartilage  was  also  involved, 
and  was  entirely  hidden  from  view ;  both  cords  were  paralyzed.  There  was  decided 
glandular  infiltration  of  the  neck,  and  I  thought  the  case  was  one  of  epithelioma.  On  her 
second  visit,  April  29th,  exactly  a  month  after  the  first,  the  growth  was  seen  to  have 
increased,  and  she  had  lost  5  lb.  in  weight.  I  removed  a  large  piece  with  the  guarded 
wheel  ^raseur,  which,  on  microscopic  examination  by  Dr.  Dundas  Grant,  proved  to  be  a 
mix-celled  sarcoma.  The  removal  was  very  incomplete,  and  the  benefit  but  temporary. 
The  growth  speedily  returned  to  more  than  its  former  dimensions,  but  a  proposal  to 
attempt  radical  removal  was  declined  by  the  patient,  and  I  heard  of  her  death  nine 
months  later. 

The  second  case  is  at  present  under  the  care  of  my  colleague, 
Dundas  Grant,  and  was  exhibited  by  me  at  the  Medical  Society, 
on  March  28  of  the  present  year : 

Cask  9. — Edwin  L.,  aged  28,  farm-labourer,  from  near  Cambridge,  applied  in  the 
latter  end  of  February  at  the  Central  London  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital  as  an  out-patient. 
He  complained  of  soreness  and  discomfort  in  the  throat,  which  had  commenced  last 
August,  and  had  slowly  increased  ever  since.  He  attributed  it  to  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  ears  of  barley  getting  into  his  throat  during  harvesting,  he  having  particularly 
noticed  the  annoyance  at  the  time,  and  endeavoured  to  overcome  it. 

He  had  suffered  occasional  pain  in  the  last  three  ¥reeks  only,  and  that  not  excessive. 
The  painful  spot  was  at  the  seat  of  an  enlarged  gland  at  the  angle  of  the  jaws.  Dej^utition^ 
although  uncomfortable,  was  not  materially  affected.  The  phonetic  character  of  his  voice 
was  good,  but  his  articulation  was  impaired.  He  had  had  no  dyspnoea.  His  weight  was 
9  St.  12  lb.  on  the  day  of  operation. 

On  examination  it  was  seen  that  the  left  tonsil  was  enormously  enlarged,  and  protruded 
far  across  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line  (Fig.  CLXXXV.).  It  was  divided  into  two  distinct 
lobes  by  a  deep  sulcus,  the  anterior  one  being  flap-like  and  less  solid.  On  passing  the 
finger  down  the  throat,  the  growth  was  found  to  be  attached  to  the  epiglottis,  and  to 
extend  downwards  between  the  palato-  and  glosso-pharyngei  muscles  as  far  as  the  hyoid 
fossa.     A  larynguscopic  view  was  not  possible. 

After  consultation,  Dr.  Grant  on  March  14  removed  the  growth  in  the  following 
manner :  Solid  cocaine  being  freely  rubbed  into  the  surface,  he  first  applied  a  wire 
ecraseur  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  firm  attachment  of  the  inferior  border  of  the  growth,  the 
loop  constantly  lost  its  grip,  and  only  small  fragments  were  caught.    A  Urge  portion  ol 
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t  WM  removed  with  Schuti's  new  foicep*  (Fig.  CXCVI.,  p.  510)  and 
Lowcnba^'i  coTctle,  both  being  inslnimenti  uinally  employed  for  potterioi  adenoid 
erowtht;  and  finally  ibe  raspatory  and  fiDger-nii),  till  the  whole  inrfBce  was  tmooth. 
CocvDc  wai  BfaiD  applied,  and  the  galvuio-cautery  freely  used.  There  was  but  little 
lueinoiih*ge. 


Fic.  CLXXXVI.— Fauces  14  days         Fii;.  CLXXXVII.— Laiyngtwcopic 

after  operation.  view  14  days  after  operation. 

Lvmpho-Sarcoma  of  Tonsu,,  Pharynx,  asd  Lahv.vx. 

New  growth  was  observed  in  a  week,  and  in  fourteen  days  had  recurred  to  the  extent 

indicated   in   Fig.   CLXXXVl.     In  a  laryngoscopic  drawing  made  also  on  this  date 

(Fig.  CLXXXV'II.)  it  may  be  seen  thai  the  larynx  is  invaded  actually  to  the  extent  of 

the  epigloltis  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  left  pharyngo-bryngeai  wall  is  involved, 

although  its  outline  is  obscured  by  the  growth  projecting  across  its  bonodaries.   Glandular 

■nfiliraiioD  is  Lmited  to  small  and  modemlely  hard  swelling  of  one  of  the  thyro-hyoid 

The  nature  of  the  growth  was  ascertained  by  microscopical  examination  of  fiacmenis 
befure  attempts  at  more  complete  removal. 

The  Secretion  of  the  actual  ulcers  is  not  plentiful,  unless  the 
trae  cartilages  are  attacked.  There  is  always,  however,  excessive 
reflex  salivation,  which  proves  a  symptom  of  great  inconvenience 
and  even  of  pain, 

Intralaryrigeal  Epithelioma  (Fig.   121,   Plate  XIV.)  is  in  its 
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physical  appearances  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  tumour, 
ill-defined  in  form,  and  seldom  circumscribed  or  |>edunculated — 
otherwise  it  has  at  first  much  the  appearance  of  a  benign  epithe- 
lial formation ;  the  surface  is  formed  by  irregular  nodules  standing 
out  from  beneath  the  mucous  covering,  and  when  proceeding 
from  the  vocal  cords,  the  growth  is  of  a  white. or  pale  rose-colour, 
though  when  situated  in  other  parts,  its  hue  may  be  often  deep- 
ened. Enlarged  experience  convinces  me  that  this  form  of  cancer 
frequently  commences  in  the  ventricle,  though  it  may  appear  in 
the  laryngeal  mirror  to  originate  from  a  cord.  The  extent  of  the 
disease  is  often  very  difficult  to  determine  with  the  laryngoscope, 
which  affords  a  necessarily  foreshortened  view.  This  is  well 
illustrated  by  comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  laryngeal  image 
(No.  CXC),  and  of  the  removed  portion  (No.  CXCII.,  p.  459). 

As  the  disease  progresses,  the  colour  always  becomes  more 
pronounced,  the  growth  increases  in  size  to  even  enormous 
dimensions,  and  there  are  various  points  of  ulceration.  Still 
later,  the  whole  mass  may  have  the  appearance  of  one  sloughing 
tumour,  from  which,  if  the  cartilages  have  been  diseased,  there 
will  be  abundant  purulent  secretion. 

Laryngeal  Sarcoma  (Fig.  91,  Plate  IX.,  and  Fig.  120,  Plate 
XIV.). — This  form  is  usually  developed  in  the  first  instance  as  a 
firm,  defined  and  non-pedunculated  tumour,  or  it  may  api>ear  as  a 
more  or  less  uniform  tumefaction  of  the  soft  parts,  or  as  general 
sub-mucous  infiltration ;  it  is  generally  limited  in  its  origin  to  one 
side  of  the  larynx. 

Its  aspect  is  usually,  except  when  proceeding  from  the  ven- 
tricles or  vocal  cords,  smooth  and  round ;  but  in  these  latter 
situations  it  may  assume  the  lobulated  cauliflower  appearance  of 
an  epithelial  growth.  In  colour  it  is  generally  brighter  than  the 
epithelial  variety ;  it  is  of  soft  consistence,  and  of  very  vascular 
structure  ;  it  is  therefore  liable  to  early  ulceration,  and  to  frequent 
haemorrhages.  As  in  the  case  of  epithelioma,  these  tumours  may 
attain  very  great  size.  On  this  point  of  the  dimensions  of  a 
laryngeal  sarcoma,  my  experience  is  opposed  to  that  of  Cohen 
and  Butlin ;  but  the  cases  I  report  (Nos.  3,  8,  9,  and  10),  and 
many  others  on  record,  attest  its  accuracy. 

Casf.  10. — The  patient  from  whom  the  specimen  which  affords  the  coloured  illustration 
of  this  form  of  disease  was  taken  was  a  female,  aged  47,  who  came  under  my  hospital  care 
in  Octol)er,  1876.  The  nature  of  the  malady  was  diagnosed  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope 
fifteen  months  before  death,  in  January',  1 878.  The  Brst  symptoms  were  hoarseness,  and 
later  almost  complete  aphonia,  then  dyspnoea,  lx>th  constant  and  with  paroxysmal  exacer* 
bations,  but  dysphagia  was  never  severe.  Pain,  extending  to  the  ears,  was  an  early  and 
constant  symptom. 
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The  ba^t'Ted  colonr  and  smooth  lobnlated  ehaiaeter  of  ibe  growth  shown  in  the  coloured 
iUmtistion,  lerved  to  well  dilifeientiale  the  dUewe  from  e|ulhe1ioiiui,  which,  when  com- 
nencing  within  ihe  laiynx,  is  of  a  much  paler  colooi  and  of  warty  appearance,  while,  ax 
in  the  preceding  case,  when  altackir^  the  pharyngo- laryngeal  boundary,  it  commenced  as 
an  advoDcing  infiltration  and  ulceration.     In  sarcoma  ulceration  is  a  lale  Tnanilestation. 


Of/a^i-  14,  1S76.  Daemitrd,  1877. 

Kic.  CLXXXVIII.  Fio.  CLXXXIX. 

These  laiyngoicopiii  features  are  well  i11ustralc<l  in  the  two  drawings  (Figs.  CLXXXVIII. 
and  CLXXXIX. )  j  the  one  taken  on  first  seeing  the  jiatienl,  Ihe  second  more  than  a  year 
later,  and  shortly  before  deaih  (see  also  Fig.  91,  Pi.atf.  IX.,  and  Fig.  lao,  Plate  XIV.), 
Microscopic  examinalion  gave  clear  evidence  of  ihe  characler  of  the  growth,  which  was 
cxhilNled  by  me  al  the  Pathological  Society  in  Februarj',  1878,  as  a  specimen  of  encepha- 
loid  cancer ;  but  with  later  knowledge,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  sarcoma.  The 
post-mortem  examinalion  shows  Ihat  Ihe  disease  was  much  more  limited  to  the  right  side 
than  appeared  on  Incyngoscopic  examination,  and  at  the  present  lime  I  cannot  but  regret 
that  an  attempt  was  not  made  to  remove  it  by  excision  of  the  afifecled  half  of  the  larynx. 
The  most  characUristic  physical  feature  of  malignant  disease  of  the 
larynx,  whatever  be  its  variety,  is  the  preat  deformity  caused  by 
the  new  formation.  The  tumour  not  only  infiltrates  and  changes 
diseased  portions,  but  pushes  even  healthy  structures  far  out  of 
their  normal  position,  so  that,  as  Blanc  has  well  said,  'at  a  com- 
paratively early  epoch  of  the  malady  the  alterations  of  the  larynx 
take  forms  so  diverse,  that  not  only  does  one  cancerous  larynx 
not  resemble  others,  but  even  the  same  larynx  examined  at  dif- 
ferent periods  will  often  present  widely  different  aspects.' 

It  is  this  characteristic  displacement  which  may  largely  account 
for  the  severity  of  the  dyspncea  when  the  glottic  lumen  does  not 
appear  proportionately  narrowed,  and  this  symptom  may  be  more 
frequently  traced  to  mechanical  pressure  and  to  ner\e-compression 
than  to  actual  stenosis. 

C.  Miscellaneous. — Externally  there  is  very  frequently,  but 
by  no  means  invariably,  or  in  the  earlier  stages,  considerable 
glandular  infiltration.  In  pharyngo-Iaryngeal  cancer,  this  circum- 
stance is  of  almost  constant  occurrence,  and  often  proceeds  to 
suppuration  ;  but  in  intra-laryngeal  malignant  disease,  it  is  some- 
times apparently  absent.  Glandular  enlargement  may  then  be  felt 
lower  down  along  the  windpipe,  or  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  or 
there  may  he  dulness  at  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.    Even  where 
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there  is  no  physical  indication  of  glandular  infection  during  life, 
the  fact  is  freqently  discovered  post-mortem ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  regarding  secondary  deposits  in  other  organs.  In  sarcoma  of 
the  larynx  proper,  the  lymphatics  are  said  to  be  not  involved, 
and  such  was  the  condition  in  one  of  the  two  cases  quoted ;  but 
when  a  sarcoma  commencing  in  the  tonsil  extends  to  the  pharynx 
and  invades  the  larynx  by  contiguity,  there  is  no  immunity  of 
this  character.  Of  such  a  variety  of  sarcoma,  I  have  seen  three 
examples.  Sometimes  the  growth  itself  may  be  felt  by  external 
palpation,  especially  when  the  disease  has  attacked  the  th\Toid 
and  cricoid  cartilages.  An  instance  of  this  circumstance  was 
related  at  p.  297  in  the  case  of  a  malignant  enchondroma  which 
is  there  described  and  delineated  (Fig.  CXXXII.,  p.  297).  An 
outbreak  of  carcinoma  through  the  surface  of  the  integument  is 
rare,  but  ulceration  of  enlarged  and  infiltrated  cervical  glands 
occasionally  takes  place. 

Wherever  possible,  the  diagnosis  should  be  completed  by  the 
removal  and  repeated  microscopical  examination  of  a  portion  of 
the  neoplasm. 

The  general  symptoms  are  those  common  to  the  malignant 
cachexia,  aggravated  by  the  position  of  the  growth,  and  inter- 
ference with  vital  functions.  Occasionally,  however,  in  the  early 
stages  of  truly  intrinsic  epithelioma  and  of  primary  sarcoma  of 
the  lar^-nx,  the  functions  impaired  are  respiratory  rather  than 
nutritive;  as  a  consequence,  there  may  be  but  little  general 
emaciation. 

In  the  case  just  narrated  of  the  patient  who  was  under  my  care  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Brown,  of  Kentish  Town,  it  was  remarked  at  the  autopsy  that  the  body  was  even 
more  than  usually  well  nourished,  as  far  as  the  presence  of  fat  vk'as  concerned,  though 
the  tissues  had  the  characteristic  pale  and  bloodless  appearance  generally  witnessed  in 
the  victims  of  malignant  disease. 

Prognosis,  Course,  and  Termination. — Malignant  disease 
of  the  larynx,  if  unchecked  by  operation,  is  universally  fatal ;  but 
its  course  varies  considerably,  according  to  its  original  site  and 
pathological  nature.  Small-celled  sarcoma,  when  occurring  within 
the  larj'nx,  grows  slowly,  and  exerts  the  least  amount  of  constitu- 
tional cachexia  ;  when  manifested  as  an  extension  from  the  tonsil 
the  progress  is  more  rapid.  Spindle-celled  and  alveolar  sarcomas 
exhibit  increased  malignancy.  Epithelioma  kills  more  rapidly  than 
either,  when  once  in  a  state  of  active  development — that  is  of  new 
growth  or  of  ulceration ;  but  it  would  appear  in  some  instances  to 
lie  long  dormant.  It  much  earlier  affects  the  general  health  of 
the    patient   than   a   sarcoma,   attacking    as  it  does   the   \ital 
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mechanisms  of  respiration  and  deglutition.  It  would  appear 
possible,  from  the  result  of  at  least  one  case  (the  celebrated  one 
of  Bottini),  to  completely  eradicate  sarcoma  by  extirpation.  In 
others,  comfortable  life  has  been  prolonged  for  some  years ;  but 
the  outlook  of  such  attempts  in  the  case  of  epithelioma  is  very 
unfavourable,  for  however  complete  may  appear  the  removal, 
recurrence  is  invariably  sure  to  take  place  sooner  or  later. 
Attempts  at  eradication  of  pharyngo- laryngeal  epithelioma  are 
universally  ineffectual.  This  last  variety,  interfering,  as  it  does, 
with  deglutition  and  nutrition,  is  always  rapidly  fatal  in  its  course. 

The  direct  causes  of  death  are  much  the  same  as  in  malignant 
disease  in  those  situations  of  the  throat  previously  considered 
(p.  249),  and  life  may  terminate  by  marasmus  or  asthenia,  as- 
phyxia, apnoea,  or  haemorrhage ;  or  by  secondary  diseases,  as 
pneumonia,  or  through  perforation  of  the  oesophagus  by  ulcera- 
tion. 

Treatment. — Remedial  measures  may  be  divided  into — (i) 
Medical,  (2)  Surgical,  and  (3)  Hygienic. 

As  to  the  first,  no  drug  with  which  I  am  acquainted  has  the 
least  effect  on  the  career  of  laryngeal  malignancy,  whatever  the 
circumstances  of  site  or  variety,  and  it  is  only  waste  of  time  to 
discuss  the  supposed  efficacy  of  Chian  turpentine,  mercury, 
arsenic,  sulphide  of  calcium,  iodoform,  or  ergot.  Constipation 
is  a  frequent  symptom  of  cancer  in  the  larynx  as  of  other 
regions,  and  relief  of  that  state  by  enemata  or  otherwise  should 
not  be  neglected.  For  the  alleviation  of  pain,  local  applications  of 
solutions  or  insufflations  of  iodoform,  morphia,  or  cocaine  are 
to  be  advocated ;  while  externally  belladonna,  chloroform,  etc., 
and  continuous  heat  by  the  warm  coil,  are  each  of  more  or  less 
service  in  mitigating  agony.  Lozenges  of  cocaine,  morphia,  etc., 
are  not  of  much  use  in  laryngeal  disease ;  but  sedative  inhalations 
of  benzoin,  chloroform,  conium,  etc.,  give  occasional  relief  to  the 
inflammation  (Form.  29,  30,  and  34) ;  detergent  and  antiseptic 
gargles,  especially  when  used  by  the  Von  Troeltsch  method 
(p.  100),  tend  to  diminish  the  annoyance  of  excessive  saliva,  and 
to  sweeten  the  sense  of  taste  and  the  odour  of  the  breath.  Ear- 
drops of  laudanum  and  belladonna  are  of  great  value  in  diminish- 
ing the  constant  and  wearying  ear-ache. 

One  practical  point  which  should  never  escape  the  notice  of 
the  surgeon,  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  is  reserved  for  the 
conclusion  of  this  section,  namely,  the  possibility  that,  in  spite  of 
apparently  decided  symptoms,  both  functional  and  physical,  the 
disease  may  be  due  to  the  syphilitic  dyscrasia ;  and  it  must  still 
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further  be  remembered  that  the  one  does  not  necessarily  exclude 
the  other.  It  is  a  good  rule,  therefore,  to  give  antissrphilitic 
remedies,  especially  iodide  of  potassium,  or  preferably  of  sodium, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  treatment ;  care  being  taken,  how- 
ever, lest  the  error  be  made  of  mistaking  the  improvement,  which 
so  often  occurs  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  such  a  course,  for  a 
prognostication  of  cure. 

2.  Surgical  measures  include — (A)  endo-laryngeal  attempts  at 
removal;  (B)  endo-laryngeal  cauterizations;  (C)  tracheotomy; 
(D)  complete  extirpation;  and  (E)  partial  extirpation  or  re- 
section. 

Consideration  of  the  advisability  of  operative  procedures  is 
always  sure  to  be  pressed  upon  the  notice  of  the  surgeon,  since 
both  the  patient  and  friends  are  naturally  anxious  that  the 
obstruction  to  deglutition  should  be  removed,  and  that  the  life- 
threatening  dyspnoea  should  be  relieved.  There  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  operative  measures,  provided  it  be  well  understood  on 
both  sides  that  the  relief,  though  it  may  be  considerable,  is  in  all 
probability  but  temporary,  and  that  the  inevitable  termination 
will  only  be  postponed. 

The  degree  of  danger  involved,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  benefit 
to  be  expected  from  the  various  operations  just  mentioned,  will 
now  be  considered  separately. 

A,  Possessed  of  a  strong  conviction  that  malignancy  may  be 
engendered  by  repeated  removals  of  a  (microscopically)  benign 
growth  manifesting  rapid  recurrence,  I  cannot  counsel  endo- 
lar]rngeal  attempts  at  removal  of  either  a  sarcomatous  or  an 
epitheliomatous  neoplasm,  the  pathological  nature  of  which  has 
been  demonstrated  by  competent  examination  of  a  portion  ex- 
perimentally detached.  Looking  to  the  natural  history  of  a 
sarcoma,  and  the  decidedly  unsatisfactory  nature  of  results  to 
eradicate  it  by  operation  from  such  easily  accessible  situations  as 
the  tonsil,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  procedure  of  the  same 
nature  lower  down  in  the  throat  would  be  of  permanently  good 
effect ;  and  the  same  objection  obtains  with  even  gpreater  force  in 
the  case  of  epithelioma.  I  concur,  therefore,  in  the  general  scep- 
ticism with  which  reports  of  *  cures '  resulting  from  endo-laryngeal 
operations  for  malignant  disease  are  to  be  regarded.  An  exception 
must,  however,  be  made  in  favour  of  the  brilliant  success  which 
has  rewarded  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  *"B.  Fraenkel  in  the 
following  case  : 

The  patient,  70  years  of  age,  had  a  tumour  on  the  right  vocal  cord  of  the  siie  of  a  bean. 
This  was  extirpated  by  the  cautery  loop.     Microscopically  it  proved  to  be  a  cardnoma. 
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A  jtMT  later  it  recurred,  and  was  again  extirpated.  During  the  next  three  years  there 
were  three  recurrences,  with  extirpation  after  each.  A  carcinomatous  gland  of  the  neck 
was  also  removed  by  Professor  Madelung.  The  patient  is  now  75  years  of  age,  and  for 
two  years  the  larynx  has  shown  no  sign  of  any  neoplasm.     The  voice  is  clear  and  loud. 

Such  a  case  is  indeed  a  triumph  of  intra-laryngeal  surgery,  and 
proud  would  any  surgeon  be  if  such  a  result  were  to  fall  to  his  lot. 
We  would  all  fain  hope,  but  can  hardly  expect,  that  this  case  will 
ever  be  otherwise  than  unique,  or  at  most  of  very  exceptional 
rarity. 

B.  The  case  just  reported  might  be  considered  as  included  in 
the  category  of  an  endo-lar]mgeal  cauterization,  but  this  term 
I  preferably  reserve  for  applications  of  the  galvano-cautery  to 
malignant  ulcerations  and  infiltrations  which  do  not  admit  of 
extirpation.  Such  a  procedure  has  twice  been  adopted  with  ad- 
vantage by  me,  once  in  an  epitheliomatous  ulcer  of  the  epiglottis, 
and  once  in  a  sarcoma,  extending  to  the  same  region  from  the 
tonsil ;  but  my  experience  leads  me  to  fear  that  the  benefit  of  such 
a  measure  is  but  temporary'.  With  regard  to  its  adoption  for  laryn- 
geal disease  at  a  lower  level,  I  may  once  again  quote  the  conclud- 
ing remarks  of  my  paper  at  the  International  Congress  of  1881 : 

'  >MiiIe  without  the  galvano-cautery  in  diseases  of  the  nose,  pharynx,  mouth,  and 
tongue,  I  should  feel  deprived  of  at  least  one-half  my  power  to  help  the  conditions  for 
which  I  use  it,  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  were  I  to  employ  it  to  such  regions  as  the 
larynx  below  the  epiglottis,  to  the  pharynx  below  the  same  level,  or  to  the  oesophagus,  I 
should  introduce  into  my  practice  a  new  and  grave  element  of  danger.* 

The  employment  of  any  other  form  of  caustic,  as  the  traditional 
nitrate  of  silver,  is  futile  ;  while  those  of  a  more  active  character, 
as  chromic  acid,  or  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  are  attended  by  risks 
out  of  all  proportion  to  any  possible  chance  of  benefit. 

C.  The  operation  of  tracheotomy  is  attended  with  very  con- 
siderable prolongation  of  life,  but  it  is  of  course  only  provisional 
against  dyspnoea,  and  palliative  of  the  same  vitally  serious 
symptom.  Fauvel's  statistics  from  his  own  experience  of  this 
operation  are  very  valuable ;  they  show  that  in  the  most  frequent 
form  of  malignant  disease — epithelioma — the  average  duration  of 
life  of  seven  patients  on  whom  tracheotomy  was  performed  was 
four  years;  whereas  sia:  patients  suffering  from  the  same  disease, 
who  were  not  submitted  to  this  operation,  lived  only  on  an  average 
twenty-one  months.  Eight  trachcotomized  patients,  suffering  from 
encephaloid  cancer  (?  sarcoma)  of  the  larj-nx,  lived  an  average  of 
three  years  and  nine  months ;  while  seven,  not  tracheotomized,  sur- 
vived on  an  average  three  years.  Looking  at  the  fact,  that  by  such 
an  operation  the  vital  symptom  of  dyspnoea  is  relieved,  and  that 
further  measures  by  galvano-cautery,  etc.,  are  rendered  more  easy 
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and  more  safe,  these  figures  may  be  taken  as  demonstrating,  in 
the  words  of  Fauvel,  '  the  utility,  not  to  say  the  necessity ,  of  this 
operation.' 

In  view  of  the  possibiUty  of  extension  of  the  disease,  trache- 
otomy, unless  made  as  a  preliminary  to  more  radical  measures, 
should  be  performed  as  low  as  possible  in  the  windpipe;  for 
Cohen  reports  that  *  the  recurring  gjrowth  may  force  its  way  to 
the  exterior  through  the  wound,  or,  as  he  has  seen  after  low 
tracheotomy,  it  may  rupture  an  intact  crico-thyroid  membrane, 
and  split  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  give  exit  to  its  out-growths.' 
If  extirpation  is  contemplated,  the  high  operation  in  the  second 
or  third  rings  is  preferable. 

D.  The  operation  of  complete  extirpation  of  the  larynx,  though 
not  for  carcinoma,  was  performed  by  ^®  Patrick  Heron  Watson, 
of  Edinburgh,  so  far  back  as  1866,  and  was  not  repeated  till  1873, 
when  ^®  Billroth  adopted  the  same  measure  for  the  disease  under 
present  consideration.  This  patient  died  from  recurrence  seven 
months  later.  Five  cases  followed,  one  of  which  was  again  under 
^  Watson ;  one  (*^  Heine)  terminated  with  recurrence  in  six 
months,  and  all  the  others  in  a  few  days.  Then  came  the  cele- 
brated case  of  22Bottini,  who,  in  1875,  removed  the  entire  larj'nx 
on  account  of  a  mix-celled  sarcoma.  The  patient  was  alive  ten 
years  after  the  operation,  and  pursuing  his  occupation.  Since 
then  the  operation  has  been  frequently  performed,  and  there  are 
now  fully  one  hundred  recorded  cases,  the  statistics  of  which 
have  been  frequently  detailed.  No  one  has  taken  such  pains  to 
investigate  the  subject  with  the  thoroughness  and  completeness 
of  ^  Cohen,  and  I  am  much  indebted  to  his  latest  tables  for 
valuable  and  recent  information. 

'From  the  records  referred  to,  and  from  study  of  some  of  the  reports  in  detail,  it 
appears  evident  that  complete  laryngectomy  can  be  performed  without  sacrifice  to  life, 
but  that  every  operation  places  life  in  peril ;  and  that  a  large  number  of  the  patients 
succumb  within  a  period  so  brief,  that  their  early  death  is  attributable  to  the  operation, 
and  to  nothing  else.  Of  the  deaths  reported  (to  May,  1884,  ninety-one  in  all),  twenty- 
six  occurred  within  the  first  eight  days,  and  five  more  within  the  second  eight  days — moie 
than  one- third  of  all  the  patients  subjected  to  laryngectomy  having  thus  succumbed  within 
little  more  than  a  fortnight.  The  most  usual  cause  of  death  in  this  period  is  from  pneu- 
monia, and  the  period  of  danger  from  this  event  does  not  seem  to  exceed  two  weeks, 
unless  the  conditions  are  exceptional.  This  important  fortnight  of  tribulation  safely 
bridged,  the  life  of  the  patient  may  be  regarded  as  tolerably  secure  up  to  the  fourth 
month.  Then  death  from  recurrence  begins  to  be  imminent,  and,  according  to  circum- 
stances, will  take  place  within  an  additional  period,  varying  from  a  few  weeks  to  several 
months,  or  to  more  than  a  year.  Complete  laryngectomy  involves  great  risk  of  death  by 
pneumonia,  future  respiration  through  an  artificial  aperture,  temporary  nourishment  by 
the  stomach-tul>e,  and  possibly  utter  inability  to  speak  without  the  aid  of  an  artificial 
substitute  for  the  larynx,  adjusted  to  the  tracheal  canula.' 
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I  have  preferred  to  quote  Cohen's  conclusions  in  place  of  any  of 
my  own,  albeit  they  are  identically  to  the  same  effect  and  of  long 
formation,  because  my  well-known  views  as  to  undue  rashness  in 
endo-laryngeal  operations  might  be  held  to  prejudice  my  opinions 
on  this  question  also.  When,  eight  years  ago,  the  late  Dr.  Foulis, 
of  Glasgow,  showed  at  the  Medical  Society  the  patient  from  whom 
he  had  successfully  extirpated  the  whole  larynx  four  months  pre- 
viously, for  *  papilloma  and  spindle-celled  sarcoma,'  I  ventured  to 
express  a  doubt  whether  that  operation  would  ever  yield  beneficial 
results  commensurable  with  the  immediate  danger  of  its  perform- 
ance, the  very  short  extension  of  life,  and  the  discomfort  of  an 
artificial  larynx  to  those  who  survived  long  enough  to  wear  one ; 
and  I  drew  attention  to  the  superiority  of  the  statistics  of  tracheo- 
tomy to  those  of  the  radical  operation.  Dr.  Foulis's  was  the 
eighteenth  complete  extirpation,  and  the  second  which  survived 
more  than  nine  months,  for  his  patient  lived  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  death  ultimately  resulted  from  phthisis. 

For  the  honour  of  British  surgery  it  is  gratifying  to  be  enabled 
to  state  that  not  only  was  this  courageous  procedure  first  adopted 
by  a  British  surgeon,  as  already  recorded,  but  that  generally  the 
success  in  this  country  has  been  equal  to  that  of  Continental,  and 
especially  of  German  operators.  Thus  -*  Foulis  operated  on  a 
second  patient  in  April,  1881,  who  survived  nine  months.  In  the 
case  of  a  patient  operated  on  by  ^Whitehead,  of  Manchester,  in 
May,  1882,  that  surgeon  reports  to  me  that  he  lost  sight  of  his 
patient,  but  that  he  was  well  twelve  months  afterwards.  ^ejQngg, 
of  the  same  city,  had  a  case  in  April,  1884,  which  he  informs  me 
survived  nine  months;  and  *^ Newman,  of  Glasgow,  successfully 
removed  the  larynx  on  February  6,  1886,  from  a  man  aged  thirty- 
seven,  who  in  March,  1887,  thirteen  months  after,  is  well,  and 
*  able  to  follow  his  occupation.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  operation  has  been  performed  in  this 
country,  as  on  the  Continent,  somewhat  unjustifiably,  for  cica- 
tricial stenoses  and  for  benign  formations,  and  also  under  very 
adverse  circumstances — namely,  without  requisite  precaution,  in 
the  shape  of  a  proper  tampon-canula,  against  introduction  of 
blood  into  the  trachea,  and  even  without  a  preliminary  trache- 
otomy. It  has  also  been  performed  on  mote  than  one  occasion, 
as  recently  by  *^  Henry  Morris,  in  response  to  urgent  request  of 
the  patient,  without  regard  to  any  abstract  question  of  favourable 
statistics.  But,  however  all  these  points  may  be  viewed,  the 
general  results  are  so  discouraging  that  many  surgeons  who  have 
performed  the  operation  have  resolved  never  to  repeat  it,  while 
others  have  adopted  measures  less  hazardous. 
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E.  Of  these  less  dangerous  operations,  partial  laryngectomy, 
in  the  form  of  removing  a  lateral  half,  stands  in  the  first  rank. 
The  risk  of  pneumonia  is  less,  exposure  of  the  pneumogastric 
being  confined  to  only  one  side  instead  of  both  ;  if  the  raspatorj' 
be  used  for  the  removal  of  soft  parts,  as  in  my  practice,  the  ner\e 
need  not  be  exposed  at  all.    The  danger  of  pneumonia  in  its 
septicaemic  form,  as  a  result  of  blood  entering  the  lower  air- 
passages,  has  been  still  further  lessened  by  introduction  of  the 
compressed  sponge  tampon-canula,  which  is  an  immense  advance 
on  the   indiarubber  inflating  tampon-canula  of  Trendelenburg. 
For  this  improvement — as  also,  indeed,  for  general  acceptance  of 
the  operation — the  profession  is  indebted  to  ^Eugene  Hahn,  who 
had  already  great  success  with  complete  extirpation,  and  has 
since  recorded  several  instances  of  partial  removal  with  equally 
happy  results.     There  are  now  recorded  some  thirteen  or  fourteen 
cases,  and   in  only  one  instance   has  there  been  an  immediately 
fatal  result.      The  operation  possesses  the  following  additional 
advantages :  deglutition  is  not  impaired,  an  artificial  larynx  is  not 
required — nor  even,  after  a  few  days,  a  tracheotomy  tube — ^and 
a  very  fair  and  serviceable  voice  is  generally  restored. 

Recurrence  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  always  anticipated; 
and  we  have  yet  to  see  what  sort  of  history  cases  will  have  in  this 
respect.  So  far  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  operation  may 
afford  average  periods  of  immunity  from  recurrence  even  of  the 
more  serious  forms  of  malignant  disease  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal 
to  those  provided  by  tracheotomy.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  care  will  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  subjects  for  this  opera- 
tion, as  otherwise  discouragement  will  be  given  to  its  performance 
where  other  circumstances  would  be  favourable. 

Partial  larj'ngectomy  is  indicated  in  unilateral  and  intra- 
laryngeal  epithelioma,  and  in  recent  non-infiltrating  sarcoma.  It 
is  useless  in  pharj'ngo-laryngeal  epithelioma,  in  which  the  lar\'nx 
is  invaded  from  the  pharynx,  and  whenever  there  is  implication 
of  the  cervical  glands  and  structures  adjoining  the  larynx.  It  is 
always  possible,  if  on  division  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  the  disease 
is  seen  to  have  extended  beyond  the  limits  suspected  by  prior 
examination,  for  the  surgeon  to  desist  from  removal,  and  to  be 
content  with  having  performed  a  palliative  tracheotomy. 

This  question — whether  intra-laryngeal  cancer  can  be  best 
treated  by  a  palliative  tracheotomy  or  by  attempts  at  radical 
extirpation — is  still  sub  judice.  To  arrive  at  a  fair  verdict  it  is 
necessary  that  every  laryngectomy  should  be  fully  recorded. 

A  case  in  my  own  practice  has  ^® already  been  published  at  a 
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period  long  prior  to  the  time  at  which  the  real  issue — that  of 
immunity  from  recurrence — can  be  settled,  because  I  believe  that 
the  difficulties  of  the  operation,  and  also  its  immediate  dangers, 
have  been  largely  exaggerated. 

I  may  just  say  that  the  special  dangers  to  which  I  allude  are 
those  of  hemorrhage  and  of  secondary  pneumonia.  The  abridged 
account  of  the  case  which  now  follows  points  out  in  the  most 
practical  way  the  various  steps  of  the  operation,  and  the  special 
precaution  I  adopted  to  avoid  haemorrhage — the  fear  of  which  has 
been  so  great  that  in  one  case  (of  complete  extirpation)  Langen- 
beck  was  obliged  to  tie  forty  arteries. 

Cask  11. — G.  W.,  ag^  61,  occupied  ia  a  limbcr-fsrd,  upplieil  at  Itie  hoiiutal  u  an 
oot-pUieni,  on  November  I.  1S86,  on  account  of  hoarseness  of  voice,  and  occasional 
lieUJng  cough,  lint  noticetl  about  two  years  ago  1  he  hid  ncTcr  suRered  piin,  or  anything 
approaching  incoDvenience  in  breathing,  except  when  hurrying  to  catch  a  train  or  omnibus. 

The  patient  was  a  halc-Iooking  man  lot  his  age,  5  Teet  6  inches  in  height,  aod  weigh- 
ing 166  lb.  The  laijmgoscope  showed  that  white  both  vocal  coidi  were  congested, 
the  left  cord  was  immobile  and  ulcerated  at  its  pos- 
terior portion.  There  was  at  that  time  but  little 
thkkenine  of  the  left  ventricular  band,  and  of  the 
tinaei  of  the  left  laryngeal  boundary  of  the  pharynx, 
ai  is  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  CXC,  which  wax 
drawn  lii  weeks  after  bis  Gist  applying  at  the  hospital. 
There  was  neither  then,  nor  indeed  at  any  period,  in- 
volTement  of  the  cervical  glands,  nor  was  there  any 
coiutilutional  lymploni  pointing  to  malignity.  Anli- 
^philitic  treatment  pursued  lor  «x  weeks  failed  to 
MKM  the  nlceration,  and  there  wax  decided  diminu- 
tioQ  in  weight;  for  on  December  13  he  weighed  only  f,^.  cXC.-LARVNCOsroPtC  Ap- 
160  lb.,  a  loss  of  6  lb.  in  six  weeks.  It  was  therefore  pcarasce  PkiOR  TO  Operation. 
decided,  after  consultation  with  my  colleagues,  to 

■tteiopt  removal  of  the  diseased  hair  of  the  larynx,  and  the  patient  being  admitted  (o  the 
hospital  December  ijih,  the  operation  was  performed  on  the  15th. 

The  operation,  which  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half  in  all,  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
four  stages: 

I.  A  iigi  Iracheelemji  between  the  second  and  third  rings,  and  the  introduction  of 
Hahn's  tampon .canula,  consisting  of  a  lube  surrounded  by  compressed  sponge.  Thii 
was  lint  dipped  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  ( I  in  ;,ooo). 

3.  An  imifrva!  of  Ixitnly  minults  for  expansion  of  the  tampon  ;  annlheiia  being 
maintained  by  the  administration  of  chlorofoim  through  the  tracheal  tube. 

3.  Thftvtamy.—The  median  incision  was  enenUed  from  just  above  the  tracheal 
opening  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  all  the  liisuct  were  carefully  diviiled 
00  a  director  until  the  thyroid  cartilage  was  reached.  The  soft  pare;  over  (he  thyroid  and 
cricoid  cartilages  were  rasped  sub-peiichondrially,  the  raspatory  being  kept  so  close  that 
the  perichondrium  was  literally  peeled  away  from  the  cartilage,  whilst  its  relation  to  the 
lapeificial  solt  parts  remained  undisturbed.  The  separation  was  carried  back  by  this 
BMluit  u  fat  ai  the  median  line  of  the  boundary  between  the  larynx  and  pharynx  ;  no 
tcissora,  knife,  or  other  instrument  than  the  raspatory  was  used.  A  horiionlal  incision 
over  the  hyoid  bone,  as  recommended  by  I^Iahn,  was  not  necessary,  the  reilical  one 
proving  amply  mfficient,  but  part  of  the  hyoid  attachment  of  the  thyrohyoid  moscle  was 
•evcTcd.   The  much  onilicd  thyroid  cartilage  was  then  divided  by  catling  forceps  aloi^;  its 
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centre  ;  the  wings  were  tepaialed  by  tetraclort,  and  the  growth  wm  Mtn  to  be  contwed 
enlireljito  the  left  half  of  the  larynx,  which  portion  it  wu  decided  torefoove. 

4.  Laryug^siomy  wai  effected  by  (a)  further  careful  and  thoroagh  lepumtioa  of  the 
attachments  to  the  ptuuyni  by  nupatory,  knife-handle,  and  faitect-Dail ;  (j)  drnwn  of 
the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  oi  close  as  possible  10  its  thyroid  sUachnient ;  (f)  divisian  of 
the  left  superior  horn  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  at  its  root  by  cutting  plien  ]  Ki)  diniioo  m 
the  tnedian  line  of  Ihe  cricoid  cartilage,  before  and  behind,  with  plieis ;  (<)  the  divided 
half  of  the  larynx  was  then  separated  from  the  lint  ring  of  the  trachea,  and  a  few  nicki 
only  were  necessary  to  remove  it  entite. 

The  following  points  regarding  the  operation  are  worthy  of  note.  HnDOrrhage,  the 
extent  of  which  ii  uiually  described  as  serious,  wai,  in  point  of  fact,  qoite  triSii^ ;  o^y 
two  small  vessels  required  torsion  in  the  second  stage  of  the  operation.     Not  only  woe 

00  vessels  searched  for,  as  recommended  by  most  writers,  but  none  of  any  nie  weie 
exposed,  this  happy  circumstance  being  donbilcn  due  to  the  use  of  the  raqatoiy  in 
preference  to  scalpel  or  scissors,  and  also  to  keeping  so  close  to  the  cartilage.  The  soft 
puts  were  little  disturbed  in  consequence.     I  atn  indebted  10  Mr,  Heniy  Morris  for  the 

hint  to  adopt  this  procednre,  and  to  it   I  altrihnte 

■  very  large  measure  of  the  tocccsi  of  the  operation 

in  its  immediate  and  snbKqnent  circBisstnaces.    The 

slight  ootlog  which  ensned  after  the  retnoval  of  Ihe 

A  sensed  portion  of  the  larynx  was  checked  by  a 

1  ght  application  of  the  galvano-canteiy  along  the 

margin  of  division.    This  procednie  wa*  also  adopted 

for  the  purpose  of  destroying  any  poasiUe  fragments 

of  d  seased  tissue  not  removed,  llieteftary-epiglottic 

fold  was  divided  close  to  the  caitilage  of  Wrisberg, 

I-         ^vm      I  •"<*  'l**  thyro-hyoid  membrane  close  to  its  thyroid 

Fic.    CXCI  — Larvngoscopic       .    ,        .-,/...        ,.  ,  _ , 

Vic«  SIXTEEN  Wmks  An  Eft    "«";>">«'".  w"l>  the  view  of  impairing  as  Lttle  » 

Opbraiio-N-     (April  5,  1887.)      possible  the  action  of  the  epi£lolti*.    The  raccea* 

of  this  plan  was  completely  shown  in  the  eaie  with 

which  deglutition  wa)  efTecled  three  days  later.     No  spray  was  used  ;  but  antiseptic 

precautions  were  adopted  by  the  operator,  assistants,  and  nurses  first  bathing  their  hands 

in  a  solution  of  the  perchloride  of  mercury  {i  in  S.ooo),  and  by  the  cleansing  and  rinsing 

01  all  instruments  and  sponges  in  a  similar  preparation. 

The  patient  made  an  excellent  recovery,  and  but  with  one  relapse  of  a  few  dayi,  doe  to 
carelessness  of  the  nurse.  He  was  fed  with  a  lube  for  the  first  three  days,  bat  serenty-eight 
hours  after  the  operation  the  patient  wan  ordered  a  mutton  chop  to  eat,  according  to  ihe 
treatment  of  Hahn,  who,  for  obvious  reasons,  recommends  solid  food  as  the  firtt  to  be 
given  by  the  mouth.  On  Christmas  Day,  the  eleventh  from  Ihe  operation,  he  had  turkey 
and  champagne  for  dinner,  and  from  that  date  convalescence  wa*  uninterrupted.  He 
'  got  up '  for  the  first  time  on  the  seventeenth  day  after  operation.  The  tncbol  Inbe 
was  removed  on  ibc  twentieth  day,  that  is,  on  January  3id.  Hi*  «-eight  was  then 
148  lb.,  being  a  loss  of  11  lb.  since  ihc  operation. 

April  5th,  that  is,  the  i  iith  day,  wound  is  healed  and  the  patient  speaks  with  a  woodei- 
fully  good  though  rough  voice  ;  it  ii  distinctly  phonetic,  and  he  thinks  it  is  *U  least  at 
good  as  before  Ihe  operation.'  His  strength  and  general  health  have  been  wdl  main- 
tained, and  he  looks  and  fecis  wetL  His  weight  has  nut  changed  siDceJaoaary  Jtd.  The 
laryngoscopic  appearance  at  Ihis  date  is  represented  in  Fig.  CXCI.  The  right  vocal 
cord  moves  freely,  but  is  still  somewhat  congested ;  the  stiuclnnt  oa  the  left  aide  of  the 
glottis  move  slightly  towards  the  median  line  in  pbonation  ;  the  e{Mglottii  act*  pofectly, 
and  is  not  in  Ihe  least  out  of  posillon- 

Examinalion  of  the  growth,  after  removal  (Fig.  CXCII.,  and  Plate  XIV.,  Fig,  111), 
showed  it  to  have  sprung  from  the  ventricle,  and  not  from  the  vocal  cord,  aa  had  been 
diagnosed  on  laryngoscopic  examination,  io  this  respect  retenUin^  both  is  ita  lite  and 
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in  the  muconccption,  icvenl  cuei  reported  by  other  lurgeons.  The  extent  of  the  disease 
■mt»  also  far  ereaier  than  had  been  (utpected  prior  (n  operation  ;  tbit  circunutnnce  of  the 
««se  illnttrales  the  very  foreshortened  view,  wilh  contequentir  incomplete  diagnosis,  which 
znay  loaMtimei  b«  obtained  hy  looking  into  the  larynx  from  above.  Generally,  the  naked  - 
«ye  CTidcDces  were  those  of  epiibelioma. 


flUCMTL.*ltf-tHtLOTTI£ 


Fig.  CXCn.— Internal  AsI'ECt  of  Removed  Portion  (Life-sizb). 
A,  Spot  whence  portion  was  removed  for  microscopical  enaminatioa. 

Tlie  slrnctute  of  a  toperlicia]  uiuiained  shaving  (Fig.  CXC II I.),  removed  for  diagnostic 
porpMCS,  presented  the  appearance  of  a  typical  squamous  epithelioma,  the  nests  being 
reniaikably  abundant.  A  later-stained  and  hardened  section  was  made  of  a  poTtiau  of 
the  tuniant  removed  much  deeper.     This  was  seen,  under  the  microscope,  to  consist  of  a 


FiiJ.  CXCIII.— MicBoscowCAL    Fic.    CXCIV.— Mrcnoscopic     Appearance     of 

API-EAaANCEOFSUPEftFICIAL  GROWTH    FROM    DEEPER  SECTIO.N. 

Section  of  Growth. 

IFrcm  draioiiigl  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Hill,  Falholfgiil  ef  tht  Ho-'filal.) 

dense  coaneclive-tissue  stroma,  with  tTeal  increase  cf  nacld  and  cellulsr  infiltration,  and 
of  a  large  number  of  solid  columns  of  an  epiiheliomatous  character,  the  outermost  lajet 
of  cells  being  composed  of  the  columnar  vaiiely,  endo^nfi  a  core  of  polygonal  cells. 
This  condition  is  shown  in  Fig.  CXCIV.    Only  one  or  two  distinctly  squamous  nests  were 
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obstrveJ  neat  the  surface.  The  bulk  ofllie  gtowlh  was,  therefore,  an  epilhelioma  of  (he 
columnar-celled  variety,  with  squamous  characters  piednm  inn  ting  near  (he  soiface.  Taking 
into  account  the  lai^t  that  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx  is  lined  with  columnar  epUhelium,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  thftl  the  growth  exhibited  these  chamcleis.  In  shavings  taken  from 
the  extreme  edge  of  Ihe  portion  of  the  larynx  removeil,  neither  nests  not  columns  could 
be  delected  ;  and  the  same  salisfaclory  negative  evidence  was  afforded  by  repealed  micro- 
acnpic  cxaminalion  of  two  fragments,  removed  for  that  purpose  at  the  lime  of  operation, 
from  the  margin  of  the  bltucluies  left  behind, 

Thjrrotomy.  or  division  of  the  thjToid  cartilages  and  removal  of 
the  diseased  porticn,  leaving  the  cartilages  intact,  is  not  only 
attended  with  immediate  risk  fully  equal  to  that  of  unilateral 
excision,  but  it  is  withal  so  incomplete  that  it  can  never  take  rank 
as  a  legitimate  operation.  Since  the  unfavourable  summary  of 
its  results  by  ^'Bruns,  this  procedure  for  cancer  may  be  said  to 
have  been  practically  abandoned  in  favour  of  larj'ngectomy. 

Sublingual  pharyngotomy,  which  consists  in  division  of  the 
thyro-hyoid  membrane  and  removal  of  the  growth  through  the 
opening  thus  made,  is  only  applicable  to  disease  of  the  epiglottis, 
and  is  also  a  procedure  of  very  limited  and  doubtful  value. 

3.  Hygienic  and  dietetic  treatment  in  the  case  of  laryngeal 
cancer  may  be  comprised  in  few  words.  Protection  against 
impurities  of  the  inspired  atmosphere  by  respirators,  and  resi- 
dence in  pure  air,  with  the  avoidance  of  tobacco,  and  of  ardent 
spirits,  as  well  as  of  any  habit  or  occupation  likely  to  induce  local 
irritation,  are  to  be  enjoined.  So  soon  as  there  are  symptoms 
of  dysphagia,  instead  of  efforts  being  made  to  force  the  deglutition 
of  solids,  an  immediate  change  of  diet  should  be  advised,  and 
fluids  and  semi-solids,  or  at  least  artificially  masticated  and  pep- 
tonized foods,  should  be  prescribed.  In  some  instances  an 
occasional  rest  for  a  few  days  of  the  function  of  deglutition,  and 
hmit  of  the  act  of  swallowing  to  only  sedative  and  thirst-allaying 
drinks,  with  administration  of  nutriment  per  rectum,  is  attended 
by  improvement  when  attempts  to  swallow  are  resumed.  Feed- 
ing by  an  oesophageal  tube,  except  temporarily  after  operati 
is  a  somewhat  hazardous  process,  as  perforation  of  the  cesophagus 
may  thereby  be  unintentionally  induced.  Swallowing  of  the  raw 
egg  en  bloc  is  almost  always  possible,  and  the  recommendation  to 
suck  small  pieces  of  ice  is  a  measure  that  is  always  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  the  patient.  Applications  of  cocaine  prior  to 
food-taking  give  relief  in  some  cases,  but  this  is  a  matter  rather 
medical  than  hygienic  in  character. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

NEUROSES  OF  THE  LABTKZ. 

(Figs.  93  to  loo,  Plate  X.) 

The  neuroses  of  the  larynx  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
viz.,  those  affecting  sensation  and  those  affecting  muscular  move- 
ment. 

NEUROSES  OF  SENSATION. 

The  amount  of  sensibility,  or  rather  the  degree  of  forbearance 
of  the  larynx  to  the  stimulus  of  an  ordinary  examination,  and  to 
many  varieties  of  foreign  visitants,  varies  greatly  within  the  limits 
of  physiological  health. 

ANiESTHESiA. — Diminished  sensibility  of  the  laryngeal  mucous 
membrane  is  likewise  a  symptom  of  several  diseases,  and  is 
present  in  a  large  majority  of  those  cases  in  which  there  is  im- 
pairment of  motor  power.  This  diminution  of  sensation  is 
without  doubt  due  to  peripheral  causes  in  diphtheria,  syphilis, 
and  in  some  cases  of  long-standing  chronic  inflammation,  and 
partially  in  those  rare  instances  in  which  the  patient  recovers 
from  attacks  of  typhus,  variola,  and  erysipelas,  which  have  been 
accompanied  by  severe  throat  complications. 

In  diphtheria,  as  we  know,  there  is  often  superadded  to  peri- 
pheral paralysis,  injury  to  the  medulla ;  and  the  fact  that  even 
where  the  original  disease  has  been  almost  confined  to  the 
pharj'nx,  parts  supplied  by  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve  have 
suffered^  would  indicate  that  in  these  cases  the  pneumogastric 
is  also  frequently  involved. 

In  hysteria  and  bulbar  paralysis  the  anaesthesia  is  probably 
central  in  its  origin. 

I  have  drawn  attention  to  pharyngeal  anaesthesia  (p.  207)  in 
the  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  and  this  abnormal  condition 
is  also  to  be  observed  in  the  larynx.  ^  McBride  has  also  alluded 
to  hcmi-anasthesia  of  the  larynx,  as  a  result  of  tumours  of  the  base 
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of  the  skull ;  instances  of  this  condition  have  been  recorded  by 
Fraenkel,  Schech,  and  himself. 

Anaesthesia  of  the  larynx  has  been  noticed  as  being  exhibited 
in  a  marked  degree  in  cases  of  cholera  ;  but  it  is  indeed  common, 
in  the  last  hours  of  life,  to  many  diseases,  especially  those  in 
which  death  is  by  apnoea.  Local  anaesthesia  of  the  larynx  may 
be  induced  artificially  by  various  anodyne  applications,  chief  of 
which  is  cocaine. 

The  principal  symptom  is  want  of  reaction  to  the  presence  of 
food  or  other  foreign  body  in  the  larynx.  When  the  intruder 
reaches  the  trachea  violent  cough  is  induced,  and  even  more 
serious  effects  may  result.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the 
fact  of  the  great  tolerance  with  which  an  hysterical  patient  will 
bear  laryngoscopic  examination  ;  and  this  paralysis  of  sensibility 
accounts  also  for  the  difficulty  of  stimulating  the  muscles  to  motor 
action  in  cases  of  functional  aphonia,  unless  a  powerful  current  be 
applied  directly  to  the  laryngeal  cavity.  ^Von  Ziemssen,  there- 
fore, has  used  the  electrical  current,  carefully  localized  in  its 
application,  as  a  means  of  diagnosis.  This  is  a  more  certain 
method  than  the  laryngeal  probe. 

In  anaesthesia,  the  epiglottis  is  generally  observed  with  the 
laryngoscope  to  stand  upright. 

The  PROGNOSIS  of  anaesthesia  after  diphtheria  (for  the  other 
varieties  do  not  call  for  further  mention)  is  favourable  even  in 
those  instances  in  which  there  continues  impairment  of  motor 
action. 

Treatment. — When  the  condition  is  clearly  traced  to  a  peri- 
pheral cause,  faradization  is  generally  all-sufficient ;  but  in  some 
instances  the  constant  current,  with  one  pole  applied  over  the 
larynx,  and  the  other  down  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spine,  is 
indicated.  Internally,  iron,  strjxhnine,  and  phosphorus  are  of 
use.  I  have  found  good  results  from  phosphide  of  zinc  given  in 
doses  of  one-third  of  a  grain.  In  those  cases  where  there  is 
paralysis  of  the  epiglottis  it  may  be  necessary  to  feed  the  patient 
with  an  oesophageal  tube.  Von  Ziemssen  seems  to  fear  the  false 
passage  of  such  a  tube  into  the  larynx.  If,  however,  the  index- 
finger  of  the  left  hand  of  the  operator  be  passed  far  back  to  the 
base  of  the  tongue,  and  the  tube  be  pressed  against  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  made  to  pass  behind  the  introduced 
finger,  no  difficulty  whatever  should  be  experienced. 

HvPERiESTHESiA. — Increased  reflex  sensibility  varies  with  dif- 
erent  individuals  quite  independently  of  any  abnormal  condition, 
but  it  is  also  a  common  symptom  in  diseases  of  the  glandular 
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Structure  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx,  as  distinguished  firom  those 
diseases  which  may  attack  other  portions  of  the  submucosa. 

We  thus  find  it  in  chronic  pharyngitis  and  laryngitis,  and  in 
laryngeal  phthisis.     The  peculiar  loud,  barking  cough  of  nervous 
females  is  due  to  this  reflex  excitability.     It  has  been  suggested 
by  some  authors  that  this  hyper-sensitiveness  is  due  to  the  highly 
nervous  condition,  so  characteristic  and  easily  comprehended  a 
symptom  in  patients  suffering  from  chronic  pharyngitis,  which 
may  be  denominated  '  speakers'  sore  throat.'     But  this  cannot  be 
allowed,   since   in  phthisis    patients   are    by  no   means  unduly 
nervous.     Seeing  also  that  the  same  symptom  is  very  commoo 
in  the  throat   inflammations  of  drunkards,    it    is    much  more 
probable  that  gastric  derangement,  associated  as  it  is  with  all  the 
diseases  mentioned,  is  the  cause  of  the  neurosal  excitability ;  and 
in  proof  of  this  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  reflex  sensibility 
often  continues  after  the  local  catarrhal  disease  has  been  cured. 

With  this  condition  are  often  associated  many  painful  sensa- 
tions, which  have  been  alluded  to  under  the  headings  of  the 
different  diseases. 

Paresthesia  of  the  larynx  is  almost  always  to  be  accounted 
for  by  a  disorder  of  the  venous  circulation,  either  local  or  general, 
as  has  been  explained  in  my  remarks  on  a  similar  condition  of  the 
pharynx  (p.  209).    To  dismiss  these  cases  as  hysterical  is  not 
only  unfair  to  the  patient,  but  very  unsatisfactory.     It  is  perhaps 
a  strong  thing  to  say,  but  it  is  almost  completely  true,  that  the 
word  '  hysteria '  has  much  to  answer  for  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
greatly  retarded  our  knowledge  of  nervous  disorders.     But  too 
frequently  the  diagnosis  '  hysterical '  does  but  express  an  inability 
to  account  for  symptoms  which,  in  the  case  of  neuroses  of  the 
larynx,  represent,  almost  invariably  in  my  experience,  an  objec- 
tive condition.      The  so-called  paraesthesia,  so  common  a  pre- 
monitor  of  incipient  phthisis,  represents  without  doubt  the  actual 
sensation  to  the  patient  of  tissue-changes  before  the  physician 
has  been  enabled  to  detect  them.    It  is  different  in  the  case  of  the 
sensation  which  a  patient  has  of  a  foreign  body  days  or  weeks 
after  a  particle  of  food  has  gone  the  wrong  way,  or  a  small  bone 
or  other  substance   has  worried   the   larynx.      This   is   a   true 
paraesthesia,  and  it  is  withal  a  condition  very  difficult  to  cure. 

Neuralgia  of  the  larj-nx  is  an  affection  which  has  received  but 
little  attention  from  laryngologists,  and,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  is  rare,  since,  although  patients  not  unfrequently  complain 
of  pain  in  the  larynx  as  their  only  symptom,  it  is  seldom  that 
objective  causes  cannot  be  found.     Of  these  the  most  frequent 
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are  general  anaemia,  and  especially  gouty  or  rheumatic  exacerba- 
tions ;  patients  who  suffer  from  laryngeal  neuralgia  being  almost 
always  subject  to  similar  affections  of  the  fifth  and  of  the  sciatic 
nerves. 

Syphilis  plays  but  little  part  as  a  cause  of  the  affection  in  this 
rqE^on.  I  have  seen  not  a  few  cases,  thought  to  be  true  neuralgia 
in  people  of  advanced  age,  further  investigation  of  which  proved 
that  the  pain  was  due  to  commencing  chondrial  or  perichondrial 
changes. 

Careful  external,  in  addition  to  laiyngoscopic,  examination  of 
the  larynx  should  therefore  always  be  made  in  those  cases  in  which 
pain  is  a  prominent  manifestation.  The  noteworthy  symptoms 
in  laryngeal  neuralgic  affections  are  that  the  pain  is  often  uni- 
lateral, and  that  a  sensation  of  numbness  and  cold  along  the 
whole  of  the  affected  side  is  experienced,  in  addition  to  deep- 
seated  pain  more  or  less  distinctly  localized  in  one  spot.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  the  connection  of  the  facial  and  the  glosso-phar>'n- 
geal  with  the  pneumogastric  at  its  origin,  and  of  the  sympathetic, 
has  more  to  do  with  the  occurrence  of  laryngeal  neuralgia  than 
any  affection  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  itself? 

Treatment.—  Unfortunately,  this  disease  is  as  troublesome 
and  as  intractable  to  all  treatments  in  the  lar^-nx  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.  Naturally  the  great  indication  is  to  discover,  and 
if  possible  remove,  the  cause.  Locally,  applications  of  chloral 
and  camphor,  aconite,  etc.,  and  hypodermic  injections,  give  relief, 
and  in  some  instances  the  inhalation  of  anodyne  vapours  is  effi- 
cacious (Form.  41  and  23).  General  treatment  need  not  here  be 
enlarged  upon,  except  to  say  that  in  my  practice  exhibition  of 
monobromide  of  camphor  has  been  attended  with  good  results 
(Form.  73).  In  one  case  a  course  at  Aix-les-Bains  was  recom- 
mended and  pursued  with  gpreat  benefit.  A  relapse  occurred,  but 
a  second  course  at  the  same  spa  was  enjoined,  and  a  complete 
cure  resulted. 


NEUROSES  OF  MOTION  (Platk    X.). 

Paralysis  of  motion  may  be  partial  or  complete,  and  may  repre- 
sent either  defective  muscular  action  (paresis),  or  complete  abey- 
ance of  the  same  (paralysis). 

Partial  or  complete  loss  of  muscular  power  of  individual  larjn- 
geal  muscles,  or  groups  of  muscles,  depends  on  such  varied 
causes,  and  is  capable  of  such  extended  analyses,  as  to  be  worthy 
not  only  of  much  more  attention  than  I  am  able,  either  by  space 
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or  ability,  to  afford,  but — much  as  has  already  been  written — of 
even  something  much  more  complete  than  has  yet  appeared. 

The  division  of  these  affections  by  Von  Ziemssen  into  paralysis 
of  motion  in  the  domain  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  and  of 
those  in  the  domain  of  the  inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  has 
been  generally  well  received.  It  was  the  arrangement  I  made  in 
my  former  edition,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  alter  it,  as  it  is  a  plan 
which  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  clinical  simplicity.  In 
recent  times  more  complete — albeit  more  complex — classifications 
have  been  suggested  and  adopted. 

^Gottstein  adopts  a  purely  clinical  division  of  '  laryngeal 
paralyses  according  to  the  functional  disturbance  produced  in 
each  variety:' 

I.  Paralysis  of  the  tensors  of  ilie  vocal  cor.U : 

3.  Paralyiii  of  Ihe  muscles  which  dose  the  glolris  ; 

3.  Paralysis  of  the  muscles  which  open  the  glottis  or  nUluclors  ; 

4.  Paritlyais  of  all  the  muscles  supplierl  by  the  recurrent. 

This  plan,  though  very  practical,  is  not  quite  so  scientific  as 
that  of  either  Lefferts  or  Mackenzie. 

'Leiferts,  at  the  International  Congress  in  1881,  proposed  the 
division  of  all  motor  neuroses  into  five  great  classes,  as  follows: 

I.  Motor  paralyses  of  the  larynx,  the  result  of  .ompltii,  ustinlly  aiiiiv,  morbid  imptka- 
lion  of  the  nerve-centres,  or  of  the  main  nerve-centres,  or  of  Lhc  main  nerve-lrunki,  Ihe 
lesion  being  unilateral  or  bilateral ;  anil  lUe  vocal  cord  or  cords  assuminu  the  'cadaveric' 


,,  the  result  of  inioutfitlt,  usually  sJnifly  pregrettivr, 
:s,  or  more  commonly,  of  Ihe  nerve. trunks  in  their  eounc  ; 
certain  Hbrils  of  the  latter,  alone  being  iiujiIiCBled,  ontajn 
the  abductor  muscles  uf  Ihe  glottis  iK-ing  practically  tHto 


1.  Motor  paralyses  of  Ihe  lary 
iesiun  of  either  (he  nerve-centres,  < 
certain  nuclei  of  the  former, 
muscles  alone  are  pamlyzei 
only  ones  thus  anccted. 

3.  Motor  paralyses  of  inilividunl  muscles  of  the  larynx,  Ihe  result  uf  iiiiflicafiat  »fctr' 
lain  ftripkrrai  atrot-twigs,  by  local  or  iritra-laryngcal  lesion. 

4.  Motor  paralyses  of  single  or  groups  of  laryngeal  muscles^  the  rewill  of  simple  wyw- 
falhU  changes  in  the  said  niiuclea  of  a  degenerative  character. 

5.  Motor  paralyses,  functional  in  their  nature,  the  adductor  muscles  lx.-itig  Ihe  ones 
comuionly  affected,  Ihe  abductors  very  rarely. 

The  details  of  this  classification  were  explained  with  all  the 
accustomed  lucidity  of  its  author,  and  its  adoption  urged  with 
equally  characteristic  enthusiasm,  and,  indeed,  there  is  much  to 
be  said  in  its  favour.  Hut  ^Morell-Mackenzie,  who  speaks  with 
high  authority  on  this  subject,  has  entirely  changed  his  original 
classification,  and  has  proposed  quite  a  new  one  which  may  be 
called  pathological,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  Lefferts  which 
is  more  essentially  clinical.  Dividing  neuroses  of  motion  into  the 
two  natural  classes,  vii:..  (r)  loss  of  power,  or  paralysis,  and  (2) 
perverted  power,  or  spasm,  under  the  former  Mackenzie  gives  : 
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1.  Paralysis  from  disease  or  injury  of  that  portion  of  the  »Miu//a  obiongata  which  con- 
stitutes the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  ; 

2.  Paralysis  from  disease  or  injury  of  the  spituU  accessory  nerve  ; 

3.  Paraljrsis  from  disease  or  injury  of  the  pneuniogastric  nerve  ; 

4.  Paralysis  from  disease  or  injury  of  the  superior  or  laryngeal  nerve  ; 

5.  Paralysis  from  disease  or  injury  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  ;  and 

6.  Paial]^  of  individual  muscles  or  sets  of  muscles — a  class  of  affections  which, 
though  generally  of  myopathic  nature,  can  be  most  conveniently  considered  in  this 
subdivision. 

The  clinical  usefulness  of  this  undoubtedly  scientific  classifica- 
tion is  not  so  great  as  would  at  first]  sight  appear.  For  instance, 
injury  of  the  medulla  (i)  *  involves  paralysis  of  almost  any  laryngeal 
muscles  or  groups  of  muscles '  without  distinction  ;  while  paralysis 
from  a  lesion  of  the  spinal  accessory  (2)  is  unpractical,  since,  to 
quote  the  author  under  notice,  *  the  symptoms  of  uncomplicated 
disease  of  the  accessory  nerve  are  not  at  present  known.'  Lastly, 
this  classification  necessitates  the  treatment  of  some  paralyses 
under  three  or  four  separate  headings. 

Solis  Cohen  adheres  to  the  original  and  simpler  plan  of 
Mackenzie  and  of  Von  Ziemssen,  of  considering  paralyses  of 
each  individual  muscle  and  gproup  of  muscles  separately. 

I  have  enumerated  these  different  classifications,  because  they 
indicate  pretty  plainly  the  various  aspects  from  which  this  vast 
subject  may  be  viewed  ;  but  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  works 
of  the  original  authors  for  the  justification  and  elaboration  of 
their  separate  systems.  Whichever  be  adopted,  the  clinical  facts 
remain  the  same. 

PARALYSIS  IN  THE  DOMAIN    OF  THE   SUPERIOR  LARYNGEAL 

NERVE. 

This  principally  occurs  in  connection  with  paralysis  of  sensa- 
tion, and  implies  loss  of  power  in  the  crico-thyroid,  thyro- 
epiglottic, and  ary- epiglottic  muscles.  It  is  important  to  diag- 
nosticate it  in  all  those  cases  in  which  the  muscles  supplied  by 
the  recurrent  are  also  attacked,  as  in  such  a  case  there  will  be 
disease  or  pressure  on  the  main  nerve-trunk.  In  other  cases  it 
may  be  peripheral,  and  is  then  generally  a  sequel  of  diphtheria. 

The  SYMPTOMS  are  mainly  those  of  anaesthesia  (p.  462):  inaction 
of  the  epiglottis,  allowing  the  passage  of  food  into  the  larynx, 
viz.,  when  the  muscles  connected  with  the  epiglottis  are  attacked ; 
there  is  also  a  hoarse  tone  of  voice  and  inability  to  produce  high 
notes,  with  a  sense  of  fatigue  after  exercise  of  function  ;  these 
symptoms  are  due  to  impairment  of  tension  (an  act  performed  by 
the  crico-thyroid  muscle).     Frequently  associated  with  this  form 
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of  paralysis  is  a  want  of  co-ordioative  power,  a  condition  not, 
however,  peculiar  to  neuroses  of  this  region  only.  The  general 
nervous  lesion,  when  exhibited  in  a  mild  degree,  is  often  the 
over-use  of  the  voice,  especially  during  catarrh,  impairment  of 
tension  being,  in  point  of  fact,  commonly  found  in  chronic 
larj'ngitis.  One  of  many  such  cases  came  under  mv  notice  in 
1878  : 

It  was  that  of  a  juung  lad)',  ^ent  tiy  I)r-  Cowers,  uho,  aftci  sonic  iiioiilhs  at  choir- 
leaching  nntl  leading,  found  tier  singing- voice  greatly  (ielerioraled,  especially  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  higbci-  notes,  and  in  Ihe  power  of  singing  for  even  n  few  minutes.  There 
was  a  clear  history  of  forcing  of  (he  voice,  and  conlinuonce  of  its  use  during  n  catarrhal 
attack.  The  larynx  was,  however,  perfectly  healthy  (and  it  may  here  be  staled  that  I 
have  never  noticed  the  wnvy  line  in  the  glottic  space  depicted  by  Mackenzie) ;  but  there 
was  congestion  of  the  veins  in  the  posleiior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  slight  granulation. 
An  opinion  was  given  that  the  condition  waa  due  to*  irritation  of  Ihe  superior  larj'ngeat 
nerve,  from  its  connection  wilh  Ihe  pharyi^eal  plexus,  thus  inducing  paresis  of  the  crico- 
thyroid ;  and  such,  il  is  believed,  is  the  caune  in  all  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  superior 
laryngeal,  in  which  there  is  not  corresponding  enervation  of  Ihe  muscles  supplied  liy  the 

Such  cases  might  be  multiplied  almost  ad  infinitum.     They  are 
of  daily  occurrence,    I  am  aware  that  paralysis  of  the  crico-thyroid 
1  alone  is  of  extreme  rarity,  and  likewise  that  this  muscle  probably 
V  receives  nervous  supply  from  the  inferior,  as  well  as  the  superior 
'  laryngeal  nerve  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  crico-thjToid  is  the 
main,  if  not  the  only  tensor,  of  the  vocal  cords:  and  the  associa- 
tion of  want  of  tension,  evidenced  by  inability  to  take  high  notes, 
and  of  chronic  pharyngitis  is  of  too  frequent  occurrence  to  allow 
the  opinion  that  it  is  accidental. 

Treatment.— This  should  be  carried  out  on  the  lines  laid 
down  in  the  remarks  pertaining  to  diphtheritic  paralysis  (p.  340), 
and  to  chronic  pharjngitis  (p.  183).  When  occurring  in  connec- 
tion with  the  latter  disease,  faradization  is  of  little  service,  unless 
the  pharyngeal  inflammation  has  been  first  subdued.  To  render 
any  cure  permanent,  careful  examination  should  be  made  for  the 
particular  vocal  defect  which  originated  the  attack,  and  a  course 
of  teaching  enjoined  which  should  lead  to  its  correction. 


PARALYSIS  IN  THE  DOMAIN  OF  THE  INFERIOR  OR  RECUR- 
RENT LARYNGEAL  NERVE, 
Under  this  head  will  be  considered  impairment  of  motion  of 
all  the  muscles  supplied  by  this  nerve  ;  in  other  words,  of  all  the 
intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larj-nx-  The  special  forms  are  paralysis 
of  adductors,  bilateral  or  unilateral;  paralysis  of  abductors,  bi- 
lateral or  unilateral ;  and  paralysis  of  the  sphincters,  otherwise 
called  the  laxors,  and  by  some  the  tensors,  of  the  vocal  cords. 
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Muscular  palsies  due  to  implication  of  this  nerve  are  much 
more  varied,  more  frequent,  and  more  serious  than  those  of  the 
superior  laryngeal,  since  the  number  of  muscles  supplied  by  it 
with  motor  power  is  so  much  greater.  The  causes  which  may 
give  rise  to  them  may  be  central  (cases  of  which  are  rare)  ;  or 
there  may  be  disease  of  the  parent  trunk  at  its  point  of  origin 
(also  rare),  or  in  its  course ;  or  of  the  recurrent,  either  in  its 
course  (the  most  common  cause)  or  at  its  peripheral  extremities. 

Paralyses  of  laryngeal  muscles  of  central  origin  are  usually 
dependent  on  disease  of  some  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  are  always  associated  with  a  like  palsy  of  other  muscles  of  the 
palate,  tongue,  head,  face,  or  extremities. 

Krause*s  experiments  have  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  the 
motor  cortical  centre  of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx 
is  situated  in  the  gyrus  prcefrofitalis.  Its  position  is  almost — il. 
not  quite — identical  with  that  of  the  speech  centre  ;  but  whereas  j 
the  latter  is  unilateral,  that  of  the  former  is  distinctly  bilateral. 
Hence,  although  in  a  cortical  lesion  of  the  left  side  only  there  is 
aphasia^  the  movements  of  the  larynx  are  not  appreciably  affected, 
on  account  of  the  bilateral  associations  of  the  two  centres. 

Cases  of  traumatic  injury  of  the  trunk  from  gun  or  sabre 
wounds  have  been  reported,  as  also  of  injury  from  pressure  by 
various  tumours.  These  latter  causes  will  exert  an  injurious 
influence  on  the  recurrent  in  its  course,  while  catarrh,  rheumatism, 
excessive  laryngeal  exertion,  perichondrial  and  chondrial  changes, 
ulcerations  and  new  formations  in  the  lar>nx,  may  induce  peri- 
pheral enervation. 

It  is  comparatively  seldom  that  one  muscle  or  one  set  of 
muscles  only  is  affected,  and  the  division  into  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  affecting  the  function  of  voice,  and  of  those  affecting  that 
of  respiration,  although  now  fallen  into  disuse,  was  not  without 
practical  value. 

As  we  have  seen,  paralysis  of  the  crico-thyroid,  supplied  by  the 
superior  laryngeal  nerve,  almost  always  involves  the  muscles 
acting  on  the  epiglottis,  and  it  is  not  unfrequently  attended  with 
some  loss  of  power  of  the  other  muscles  which  assist  in  tension 
of  the  vocal  cords ;  viz.,  the  internal  thyro-arjtenoids  and  the 
posterior  crico-arytenoids.  In  paralysis  of  the  adductors,  impair- 
ment of  the  action  of  the  lateral  crico-arytenoids  is  coupled  with 
that  of  the  arytenoideus ;  and  this  last-named  muscle  is,  on  post- 
mortem examination,  generally  found  to  be  diseased  in  those 
cases  in  which  death  has  been  caused  by  paralysis  of  the  posterior 
crico-arytenoids.     Unilateral  paralysis  of  the  adductors  is  also 
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seldom  of  a  pure  character,  there  being  generally  some  impair- 
ment of  abduction  and  of  tension.  In  this  class  of  diseases  the 
impairment  of  the  to-and-fro  motion  of  the  cords  varies  the  shape 
of  the  glottic  orifice.  In  some  cases  one  or  both  cords  rest  mid- 
way between  full  adduction  and  complete  abduction,  and  the 
position  then  taken  is  that  which  may  be  observed  in  the  normal 
larynx  after  death.  Von  Ziemssen  has  appropriately  called  this 
the  '  cadaveric  position,'  and  this  term  will  be  here  adopted, 
since  it  tersely  expresses  a  standard  of  comparison  (Fig.  92, 
Plate  X.). 

The  diagnosis  of  the  various  palsies  by  the  aid  of  the  laryngo- 
scope is  thus  easily  mastered,  though  the  causes  can  only  be 
accurately  inferred  after  careful  examination  with  stethoscope, 
ophthalmoscope,  sphygmograph,  and  other  instruments  of  pre- 

The  prognosis  is  in  a  large  number  of  cases  favourable,  but 
should  always  be  cautious,  as  the  detailed  account  of  the  principal 
varieties  will  indicate.  In  very  many  cases,  treatment,  especially 
of  an  electrical  character,  is  strikingly  and  permanently  beneficial. 

BILATERAL  PARALYSIS  OF  ADDUCTORS— CRICO-ARYTENOIDEI 
LATERALES  AND  ARVTENOIDEUS  (Fig.  95.  Plate  X.). 
This  condition  is  generally  due  to  functional  causes,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  general  anaemia.  Complete  loss  of  voice  is 
occasionally  experienced  after  recovery  from  certain  diseases 
which  impoverish  the  blood.  The  history  of  many  other  cases  Is 
that  of  enfeeblement  from  long  nursing  of  a  sick  relative,  and 
similar  causes,  tending  to  produce  at  the  same  time  bodily  weak- 
ness and  mental  prostration.  I  cannot  agree  with  Mackenzie, 
that  '  it  far  less  commonly  occurs  in  connection  with  amenorrhoea 
than  might  be  supposed  from  the  writings  of  some  authors,"  for, 
according  to  my  experience,  amenorrhcea  or  dysmenorrhoea  is  the 
more  frequently  coexistent  uterine  condition ;  and  the  most 
favourable  periods  of  life  for  its  occurrence  in  females  are  at  the 
commencement  and  on  cessation  of  menstruation.  Allusion  has 
been  made  in  the  chapter  on  laryngeal  phthisis  to  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  functional  aphonia  as  a  premonitor  of  that  disease: 
in  such  a  case  it  is  a  question  whether  enfeeblement  of  motor 
power  in  the  lungs  or  local  anaemia  is  the  principal  factor.  It  is 
certainly  the  former  in  the  later  stages  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis, 
to  which  is  added  the  separation  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  by 
tumefaction.  Functional  aphonia  is  much  less  frequently  purely 
hysterical  than  is  generally  considered,  and  the  term  '  hysterical 
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loss  of  voice'  but  too  frequently  represents  a  want  of  inclination 
or  ability  to  find  out  the  true  cause.  It  not  uncommonly  occurs 
on  the  subsidence  of  a  laryngeal  catarrh,  and  it  is  occasionally 
produced  by  sudden  fright. 

•Whitfield  Ward,  in  a  very  suggestive  though  brief  paper,  has 
usefully  drawn  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  '  paralysis  of 
adduction  may  be  subdivided  into  three  forms,  namely,  a  paresis 
of  the  arj-tenoideus,  a  paresis  of  the  crico-arytenoidei  laterales, 
and  lastly,  a  paresis  of  the  arytenoideus  and  crico-arytenoidei 
laterales  combined.'  I  do  not  quite  follow  this  author  when  he 
says  that  '  the  arytenoideus  muscle  is  the  principal  agent  in  the 
production  of  the  affection  styled  paralysis  of  adduction ;'  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  arytenoideus,  when  acting  inde- 
pendently of  the  crico-arytenoidei  laterales^  exerts  but  a  partial 
influence  on  addtiction;  on  the  other  hand,  when  acting  in  concert 
with  the  crico-arj-tenoidei  postici,  its  movement  is  distinctly  that 
of  abductioft. 

Symptoms.— The  voice  is  simply  lost,  or  absent,  but  involuntary- 
acts,  such  as  coughing  and  laughing,  are  phonetic;  when  the 
aphonia  is  the  result  of  catarrhal  conditions,  however,  these 
sounds  are  more  or  less  hoarse.  In  purely  hysterical  cases  there 
is  frequently  corresponding  functional  paralysis  of  the  lips  and 
muscles  of  speech,  constituting  functional  loss  of  speech  as  well 
as  of  voice.  The  respiration  is  often  somewhat  hurried,  and  if 
the  affection  be  allowed  to  remain  long  untreated,  the  lungs  are 
liable  to  suffer.  Other  functional  acts  are  unimpeded,  and  there 
is  an  entire  absence  of  pain. 

Laryngoscopic  examination  shows  that  on  attempted  phona- 
tion  the  vocal  cords  do  not  approach  the  median  line.  There  is 
also  generally  witnessed  some  diminution  in  the  power  of  separa- 
tion when  the  patient  attempts  to  take  a  deep  breath.  Absence 
of  any  new  formation,  or  other  mechanical  impediment  to  approxi- 
mation of  the  cords,  will  complete  the  diagnosis.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  generally  pale  in  colour,  though  in  catarrhal  cases 
its  hue  may  be  deepened. 

Prognosis. — Recovery  from  this  condition,  under  suitable 
treatment,  is  for  the  most  part  speedy,  though  every  now  and 
again  one  meets  with  an  instance  obstinate  to  all  efforts:  in 
relation  to  life,  the  most  favourable  opinion  may  be  given,  though 
the  possibility  of  a  tubercular  tendency  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Treatment. — If  stimulating  inhalations,  general  tonics,  and 
change  of  air  fail,  faradization  should  be  employed.  In  many 
cases,  if  the  current  of  one  pole  be  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
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tongue,  and  the  other  over  the  thyroid  region,  the  voice  will  be 
restored ;  but  when  this  does  not  avail,  there  should  be  no  hesi- 
tation in  introducing  the  electrode  within  the  larynx.  These 
applications  should  be  continued  daily  till  the  voice  is  permanently 
restored. 

Those  hysterical  cases  are  without  doubt  the  more  intractable  in 
which  a  lengthened  course  of  toying  with  this  valuable  therapeutic 
agent  has  been  indulged  in ;  for  no  better  word  can  be  employed 
to  designate  the  long-continued  use  of  external  galvanism  applied 
by  the  patient  or  by  friends.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the 
diminished  sensibility  of  the  larynx  in  purely  hysterical  cases; 
but  care  must  be  taken,  in  applying  the  current  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  power  be  not  too  strong,  lest  the  fright  thereby  induced 
serve  only  to  increase  the  malady  intended  to  be  relieved.  Of 
this  I  have  seen  several  examples. 

In  many  cases  strong  moral  influence  is  necessary'  to  prex'ent 
the  voice,  once  restored,  from  lapsing  back  to  the  whisper,  an 
event  which  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  habit  of  the 
larynx.  In  some  instances  in  which  aphonia  occurs  at  the  meno- 
pause there  is  occasionally  some  functional  dysphagia,  associated 
also  with  neuralgia;  in  these  cases  the  electric  bath  and  the 
constant  current  may  be  employed  in  addition  to  topical  remedies. 

UNILATERAL  PARALYSIS  OF  ADDUCTORS  (Fig.  94,  Plate  X.). 

'This  rare  condition  may  be  due  to  chronic  toxaemia,  lead, 
arsenic,  diphtheria,  etc. ;  may  result  from  cerebral  disease,  or 
may  be  caused  by  cold  or  muscular  strain ;  and  is  met  with  after 
small-pox,  in  constitutional  syphilis,  and  in  phthisis'  (Mackenzie). 

Symptoms. — Unless  the  brain  be  affected,  loss  of  voice  or 
hoarseness  is  the  chief  functional  sign  ;  but  the  acts  of  coughing, 
sneezing,  and  laughing  are  also  aphonic  or  of  diminished  phonetic 
power.     Difficulty  of  swallowing  is  sometimes  experienced. 

With  the  laryngoscope,  the  affected  cord  is  seen,  on  attempted 
phonation,  to  be  immobile,  and  to  remain  in  the  cadaveric 
position  while  the  healthy  cord  acts  freely.  There  is  the  same 
diminished  power  of  abduction  as  in  the  bilateral  paralysis.  The 
only  point  of  value  in  diagnosis  is  the  possibility  that  the  inaction 
may  be  due  to  perichondrial  inflammation,  the  swelling  in  this 
condition  being  often  beneath  the  vocal  cords,  and  liable,  there- 
fore, to  pass  unnoticed. 

Prognosis  is  favourable  when  the  cause  is  local. 

Treatment. — Faradization  is  of  great  value  in  toxaemic  cases, 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  stimulant  inhalations  and  tonics. 
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BILATERAL   PARALYSIS   OF  ABDUCTORS-CRICO-ARYTyt- 

NOIDEI   POSTICI  (Fig.  95,  Plate  X.). 

This  rare  condition  is  the  most  serious  of  the  individual 
paralyses  of  the  larynx,  since  it  implies  almost  complete  closure 
of  the  portal  of  *  the  breath  of  life,'  and  gives  rise  to  stridor, 
dyspnoea,  and  even  asphyxia. 

Etiology. — Mackenzie  considers  the  causes  of  the  condition  to 
be  generally  cerebral ;  but  an  analysis  of  nine  reported  cases  col- 
lected by  Von  Ziemssen,  of  which  three  were  fatal,  shows  that 
in  one  of  these  there  was  compression  of  both  recurrent  trunks  ; 
in  the  second  there  was  no  evidence  of  even  microscopic  altera- 
tion of  either  recurrent  or  pneumogastric,  and  only  in  the  third 
was  there  disease  of  the  root  of  the  pneumogastric  and  spinal 
accessor}^  Of  the  six  cases  in  which  death  was  not  reported,  one 
occurred  after  typhoid  fever,  another  after  pneumonia  following 
erj'sipelac ;  and  in  the  four  other  cases  the  origin,  though  doubtful, 
was  as  likely  as  not  dependent  on  catarrhal  influences.  Analysis 
of  the  increased  number  of  cases  reported  since  publication  of  the 
foregoing  do  not  alter  these  facts. 

Any  new  growth,  whether  it  be  simple,  glandular,  hypertrophic, 
or  of  an  aneurismal  or  malignant  nature,  if  it  press  upon  both 
recurrents,  may,  of  course,  produce  bilateral  paralysis.  ^Baumler 
has  narrated  one  interesting  case  of  bilateral  palsy  from  pericardial 
exudation. 

Symptoms  :  A.  Functional  or  Subjective. — Voice  may  be 
but  little  affected,  at  least  in  the  moderate  functional  use  neces- 
sary for  quiet  conversation,  but  may  be  slightly  hoarse  if  com- 
plicated by  even  slight  catarrh.  No  observations  have,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  been  made  with  regard  to  the  singing  voice,  but  one 
would  naturally  expect  that  both  tensor  power  and  sustaining 
quality  would  be  enfeebled. 

Respiration. — This  is  the  function  which  is  most  seriously 
impeded ;  the  impairment  consisting  in  extretne  inspiratory  stridor, 
ex-spiration  being  normal.  This  condition  is  first  evidenced  on 
exertion,  as  in  going  upstairs,  but  is  later  manifested  in  an  extreme 
degree  during  sleep ;  so  much  is  this  the  case,  that  one  instance 
has  been  reported  in  which  it  became  necessary  to  remove  a 
patient  to  a  room  in  the  garden  of  a  hospital,  as  the  whole  wards 
were  disturbed  by  his  unconscious '  howls.'  Naturally  the  repeated 
suction  of  blood  into  the  pulmonary  vessels,  by|chest  expansion 
during  closure  of  the  glottis,  leads  to  severe  congestion  of  the 
lungs ;  this,  if  not  relieved,  eventuates  in  carbonic  acid  poisoning. 
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Cougfh  is  not  necessarily  a  prominent  symptom  ;  when  present,  it 
may  be  wanting  in  tone,  or  when  the  paralysis  is  incomplete,  it  is 
loud  and  howling. 

E.  Phvsical  or  Objective. —There  need  be  but  little  altera- 
tion in  the  colour  or  surface-texture  of  the  larjnx,  but  the  laryn- 
Keal  mirror  at  once  reveals  the  condition  by  the  fact  that  the 
t,'lottic  space  is  seen  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  slit  (not  an  ellipse, 
as  in  paralysis  of  the  thyro -arytenoids) ;  and  as  a  further  charac- 
teristic, it  is  seen  that  this  narrowed  opening  is  smaller  during  the 
inspiratory  than  during  the  ex-spiratorj'  act.  This  phenomenon 
is  explained  by  '  excess  of  external  atmospheric  pressure  over  that 
of  the  rarefied  air  within  the  trachea,  while  in  ex-spiration  the 
glottis  returns  to  its  original  size.  On  phonation  the  linear  slit  is 
narrowed  in  a  normal  manner,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  vocal 
cords  show  nothing  abnormal.' 

C.  MiscELLANEoi's.— Externally  there  may  be  evidence  of 
glandular  or  other  enlargements,  and  on  auscultation  there  may 
be  found  the  signs  of  an  aneurismal  or  glandular  growth  in  the 
mediastinum,  though  the  loudness  of  the  inspiration  is  frequently 
a  great  hindrance  to  accurate  stethoscopic  diagnosis.  There  is 
naturally  much  constitutional  derangement  and  wasting. 

DiFFF.RENTiAL  DIAGNOSIS. — The  onlv  disease  which  could  be 
mistaken  for  this  condition  is  one  equally  serious  and  still  more 
rare,  viz.,  cicatricial  fixation  and  adhesion  of  the  ar\-tenoid  carti- 
lages from  syphilitic  ulceration,  of  which  one  case  has  been 
reported.  In  spasm  of  the  glottis,  the  variation  in  the  appear- 
ance at  different  periods  will  at  once  clear  up  the  diagnosis. 

Prognosis,  Coirse,  and  Teumination. — This  affection  is,  of 
course,  most  serious,  but  it  is  by  no  means  hopeless,  provided  it 
be  not  due  to  central  lesion  or  destructive  tumours.  Of  the  nine 
cases  previously  referred  to,  three  were  reported  as  living  long 
after  the  introduction  of  a  canula;  two  either  improved  or  re- 
mained stationary,  without  the  necessity  for  operative  interference ; 
and  one  received  distinct  benefit  from  electrical  treatment.  In 
those  cases  in  which  death  occurs,  there  is  always  found  atrophy 
and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscles. 

Treatment. — Even  if  the  origin  be  central,  life  may  be  pro- 
longed and  the  distress  of  the  patient  greatly  relieved  by  the 
performance  of  tracheotomy.  Mackenzie  considers  electrical 
treatment '  scarcely  a  safe  procedure,'  but  in  the  only  recorded  case 
in  which  decided  improvement  took  place — ^that  of  Von  Ziemssen 
— the  benefit  was  entirely  due  to  the  alternate  application  of  the 
induced  and  the  constant  currents. 
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In  the  cases  of  •Gerhardt  and  ^Nicolas  Duranty,  the  same  treat- 
ment, although  followed  by  no  benefit^  was  equally  unattended  by 
any  injurious  result. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  in  1878, 1  have  had  two  hospital 
cases  which  benefited  greatly — one  to  the  extent  of  a  cure — by  the 
long-continued  hypodermic  injection  of  str>'chnia.  The  treatment 
was  pursued  in  conjunction  with  my  colleague  Dundas  Grant. 

UNILATERAL    PARALYSIS    OF    AN   ABDUCTOR    (Figs.  96  and  97, 

Plate  X.). 

This  disease  is  by  no  means  so  rare  as  the  preceding.  It 
implies  pressure  on  the  recurrent  nerve  supplying  the  affected 
muscle ;  and  from  the  anatomical  situation  of  the  nerve,  the  left 
side  is  much  more  frequently  affected  than  the  right. 

Etiology. — The  sources  of  origin  of  unilateral  abductor  par- 
alysis are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  bilateral  form.  Most 
frequently  there  is  pressure  or  stretching  of  the  recurrent  itself, 
but  the  cause  may  primarily  be  located  in  the  trunk  of  the 
pneumogastric.  Aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  enlargement 
of  the  bronchial  glands  around  the  root  of  the  lung  or  in  the 
course  of  the  nerve,  hypertrophy,  whether  simple  or  malignant, 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  carcinoma  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
cesophagus  with  infiltration  in  the  vicinity  of  the  disease,  or 
syphilitic  cicatricial  narrowing — may  all  involve  the  left  recurrent. 
Similar  causes  may  produce  enervation  on  the  right  side,  except 
that  aneurism  will  be  of  the  innominate  or  subclavian  instead  of 
the  aorta ;  and  peculiar  to  this  side  is  induration  of  the  apex  of 
the  lung  (p.  383). 

A  subject  that  has  received  much  attention  of  late  years  is, 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  distinct  *  proclivity  of  the  abductor 
fibres  of  the  recurrent  larj'ngeal  nerve  to  become  affected  sooner 
than  the  adductor  fibres,  or  even  exclusively,  in  cases  of  un- 
doubted central  or  peripheral  injury  or  diseases  of  the  roots  or 
trunks  of  the  pneumogastric,  spinal  accessory,  or  recurrent  nerves/ 
This  view  has  been  advanced  with  great  enthusia^jn  and  rejtera- 
tion  by  ^^Semon,  and  several  experiments,  with  a  view  of  con- 
firmation, have  been  conducted  by  him  in  conjunction  with 
"  Horsley.  Into  the  merits  of  the  discussion  I  do  not  intend  to 
enter  at  any  great  length  critically,  more  especially  since  I  am 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  clinical  importance  of  the  fact,  if 
fact  it  be,  is  not  so  gpreat  as  is  often  advanced.  But  it  is  only  right 
to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  view  originated  with  ^^Ottomar 
Rosenbach,  of  Breslau,  and  that  the  same  idea  had  in  a  measure 
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been  foreshadowed  long  previously  by  Gcrhardt,  Mackenzie,  and 
others.  Observation  with  the  laryngoscope  decidedly  leads  one 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  all  cases  of  interference  with  the  recur- 
rent, there  is,  apparently  at  least,  an  earlier  evidence  of  paralysis  of 
abduction  than  of  adduction ;  and  it  is  this  circumstance  that 
has  probably  led  Leflferts,  Gottstein,  McBride,  and  others  to 
accept  Semon's  conclusions  on,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered,  no 
other  than  clinical  corroboration.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  been  contradicted  with  great  vigour  by  ^*  Hooper  and 
"Frank  Donaldson,  jun.,  both  of  whom  have  made  numerous 
and  most  careful  experiments  in  support  of  their  opinions.  The 
investigations  of  Hooper  were  conducted  in  the  Physiological 
Laboratory  of  Harvard  University ;  those  of  Donaldson  in  the 
Biological  Laboratory  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  were 
made  under  the  supervision  of,  or  in  co-operation  with,  eminent 
physiologists  connected  with  these  important  institutions.  More- 
over, the  dictum  was  received  with  by  no  means  universal  assent 
at  a  recent  meeting  in  Berlin,  ^^Krause  being  especially  opposed 
to  it.  ^^  Cohen  also  distinctly  dissents  from  Semon's  *  sweeping 
conclusion,  and  confesses  an  inability  to  discriminate  between  the 
position  of  the  vocal  bands  in  extreme  abduction — their  position 
during  forced  inspiration,  and  their  position  in  relaxation  (cadaveric 
position)'  This  is  generally  the  view  I  had  myself  taken  in  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  from  time  to  time  with  my  colleagues, 
especially  with  Dundas  Grant,  before  these  words  of  Cohen  were 
written.  We  had  also  remarked,  as  we  find  Cohen  has  done, 
that  no  notice  is  taken  in  this  connection  of  the  part  the  superior 
laryngeal  nerve  may  play  in  the  transaction.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  the  sphinctor  and  tensor  action  of  all  the  muscles  so  supplied 
is  in  a  large  sense  adductive,  and  this  circumstance  may  account 
for  the  appearance  of  greater  loss  of  the  abductive  fK)wer  of  the 
cords  in  cases  of  pressure  on  the  recurrent  nerve  over  that  of 
adduction,  quite  independently  of  any  actual  *  proclivity  to  ab- 
ductor paralysis.'  As  Cohen  further  says :  *  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  double  function  of  the  recurrent  nerve  is  due  to 
innervation  by  a  common  centre,  or  whether  distinct  centres 
preside  over  separate  sets  of  filaments ;  while  the  influence  which 
the  nucleus  of  the  pneumogastric  may  exercise  upon  abduction 
of  the  vocal  bands  as  an  organic  feature  of  the  respiratory  act, 
is  a  problem  yet  unsolved.'  Cohen's  suggestive  remarks  have 
received  confirmation  through  the  more  accurate  knowledge 
recently  afforded  on  the  subject  of  the  innervation  of  the  larynx. 
^^Mandlestamm    has   demonstrated  that  the  inter-arytenoid  and 
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the  internal  thyro-arytenoid  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  superior 
laryngeal  nerve.  The  inter-aryjenoid  is  also  innervated  by  both  ' 
recurrents,  so  that  unilateral  injury  to  the  nerve  will  not  affect  its 
adductive  power  of  that  side.  ^^Exner's  experiments  and  obser- 
vations arc,  if  possible,  still  more  interesting.  The  principal 
facts  of  present  application  are  that  while  the  external  thyro- 
arytenoid muscle  is  supplied  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  by  the 
inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  the  internal  thyro-arytenoid 
derives  a  large  share  of  its  innervation  from  the  superior  laryngeal  \ 
nerve.  Exner  has  also  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  third  or  ^ 
median  laryngeal  nerve  in  the  rabbit  and  dog,  and  suggests  that 
in  the  human  subject  this  ner\'e  probably  lies  in  the  pharyngeal 
and  larj-ngeal  plexus ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  trace  it  into  the  crico- 
thyroid muscle.  This  median  branch  is  believed  to  be  of  great 
motor  importance.  Both  Exner  and  ^^Weinzweig  have  demon- 
strated the  crossing  of  the  nerves  of  the  larynx,  especially  of  the 
superior  laryngeal,  from  one  side  to  the  other.  With  every  respect, 
therefore,  for  the  many  elaborate  and  ingenious  arguments  that 
have  been  advanced,  we  are  precluded,  in  the  light  afforded  by  all 
these  opposing  considerations,  from  giving  our  adhesion  to  the 
views  of  Rosenbach  and  Semon  on  this  question,  or  at  least  from 
acceptance  of  them  in  their  entirety. 

Symptoms  :  A.  Functional  or  Objective. — ^Voicc  is  always 
rough,  harsh,  impure,  and  unequal  in  tone,  or  distinctly  hoarse, 
but  is  seldom  or  never  aphonic. 

Respiration. — Inspiratory  stridor  is  characteristic  of  this  affec- 
tion, as  of  the  bilateral  form,  but  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  by  no 
means  so  exaggerated,  and  may  be  even  unaffected.  The  slightest 
catarrhal  influences  may  produce  severe  exacerbations. 

B.  Physical  or  Objective. — There  is  usually  some  general 
congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  especially  of  the  affected 
vocal  cord,  which,  with  the  larjngoscope,  is  seen  not  to  depart 
from  the  middle  line  ;  or  often,  there  is  some  paralysis  of  adduc- 
tion also,  which  causes  i^^  assume  the  cadaveric  position.  This 
is  especially  observed  in^|se  cases  due  to  glandular  enlargement 
and  to  syphilitic  deposit. 

C.  Miscellaneous. — Nothing  more  need  be  said  under  this 
head  than  was  stated  in  considering  the  preceding  affection. 
Pain  and  disorder  of  deglutition  will  be  observed,  should  the 
disease  be  malignant  and  the  oesophagus  be  thereby  involved. 

Prognosis,  Course,  and  Termination. — A  most  serious 
opinion  must  be  given  in  every  case  of  this  nature,  since  the 
disease  which  gives  rise  to  it  is  so  frequently  of  a  fatal  character. 
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It  is  probable  that  formerly  the  prognosis  was  often  unnecessarily 
grave,  but  the  contrary  fault  seems  in  danger  of  being  now  com- 
mitted. Cases  do,  however,  every  now  and  then  come  under 
notice,  in  which  the  paralysis  assumes  a  chronic  and  remittent 
form. 

Such  a  one  occurred  in  my  practice  in  the  instance  of  a  lady,  aged  53,  first  teen  in 
August,  1873,  ^h<>  suffered  from  occasional  severe  attacks  of  hoarseness  and  djqiooet. 
On  laryngoscopic  examination,  congestion  and  paralysis  in  abduction  of  the  left  vocil 
cord  was  observed.  There  was  also  dulness  both  in  front  and  behind,  about  the  root  of 
the  lung.  I  had  the  advanta|;e  of  a  consultation  with  ^Dr.  Qaain,  and  the  affection  wsi 
diagnosed  to  be  due  to  enlarged  bronchial  glands  pressing  on  the  recurrent  nerve.  Under 
treatment  by  external  counter>irritation,  and  the  internal  administration  of  the  iodide  of 
iron,  the  patient  greatly  improved,  and  has  only  had  two  severe  relapses,  one  havinj; 
occurred  six  years  after  she  first  came  under  notice,  though  there  has  always  been  some 
exaccrbtition  on  the  occurrence  of  catarrhal  or  general  debilitating  influences. 

Treatment. — Except  the  means  just  alluded  to  as  suitable  in 
scrofulous  and  simple  glandular  enlargements,  there  are  no  mea- 
sures likely  to  be  of  any  real  benefit,  though  tracheotomy  may 
give  relief  to  respiratory  distress  in  those  cases  in  which  this 
symptom  is  manifested. 

PARALYSIS   OF  THE   SPHINCTERS   OF  THE  GLOTTIS— THYRO- 

ARYT^NOIDEI  (Fig.  98,  Plate  X.). 

It  is  the  fashion  now  to  consider  the  thyro-arytaenoidei 
as  tensors,  but  in  point  of  fact  these  muscles  have  above  all  other 
a  sphincter  action  of  the  glottis  proper,  in  which  function  they  are 
assisted  by  the  muscles  which  close  the  vestibule  or  supra-glottic 
portion  of  the  larynx.  Viewed  in  this  light  the  thjTo-arj-tenoid 
muscles  may  be  regarded  as  either  tensors  or  laxors.  Gottstein, 
although  he  considers  that  the  thyro-arytaenoidei  act  as  tensors, 
expresses  just  my  view  when  he  says  that  their  function  is  to  give 
the  free  edges  of  the  vocal  cords  the  firmness  and  elasticity  (in 
other  words  tension  and  relaxation)  necessary  for  phonation. 
These  muscles  have  been  termed  constrictors  of  the  larj'nx,  and 
very  correctly  and  appropriately  also  the  vocal  muscles  (p.  18). 
When  they  are  paralyzed,  the  lower  n^^  of  the  voice  are  impure 
or  lost,  a  condition  which  is  oppose<S^  that  which  obtains  in 
the  case  of  paralysis  of  the  tensors  proper  (crico-thyroid).  A 
carefully  recorded  case  of  this  nature  is  contained  in  the  con- 
tribution of  Whitfield  Ward  to  which  I  have  previously  alluded. 
This  author  considers  the  action  of  the  thyro-aryta;noideus  to  be 
solely  that  of  a  laxor  of  the  cord.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
muscle  ever  acts  unilaterally,  or  whether  one-sided  paralysis  ever 
occurs.  Paralysis  of  the  internal  fibres  only  leads  to  loss  of 
falsetto  notes. 
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The  cause  is  either  functional  over-exertion,  improper  voice- 
production,  or  hysteria.  There  is  generally  associated  inaction 
of  the  adductors,  and  this  complication  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
when  the  voice  is  restored  in  functional  aphonia  it  often  assumes 
a  peculiar  high-pitched  tone,  due  to  impairment  of  the  external 
fibres  of  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscles.  The  lanrngoscope  reveals 
a  characteristic  elliptical  opening  on  phonation.  The  vocal  cords 
are  not  only  apparently  but  actually  thinner  than  when  the  muscle 
is  in  its  normal  condition.  Gottstein  also  mentions  what  I  have 
often  observed,  that  in  this  form  of  paralysis  there  is  increased 
approximation  of  the  ventricular  bands,  even  to  the  extent  of 
contact,  and  that  this  condition  may  be  mistaken  for  inflammatorj' 
swelling. 

Another  paralysis  sometimes  associated  with  the  foregoing  is 
that  of  the  arytenoideus  proprius,  which  leads  to  a  double  ellip- 
tical or  hour-glass  shape  of  the  glottic  space  ;  the  central  con- 
striction being  produced  by  approximation  of  the  vocal  processes 
at  the  point  of  juncture  of  the  fibrous  and  cartilaginous  glottis 
(Fig.  loo,  Plate  X.).  The  arytenoideus  may  be  also  separately 
paralyzed  (Fig.  99,  Plate  X.).  Both  these  conditions,  especially 
the  last,  may  be  seen  in  acute  catarrh  ;  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  these  and  some  other  temporary  paralyses  may  not  be 
due  to  inflammation  of  the  small  glands  which  are  situated  around 
the  terminal  branches  of  the  recurrent  nerve. 

Prognosis  is  favourable  so  far  as  life  is  concerned,  because 
none  of  these  forms  of  paralysis  exercise  influence  on  respiration, 
but  in  long-standing  cases  the  hoarseness  may  be  obstinate. 

Treatment  consists  in  complete  functional  rest,  faradization, 
and  in  the  general  administration  of  remedies  calculated  to  reduce 
the  catarrh,  and,  later,  of  nervine  tonics.  On  recovery  careful 
vocal  instruction  will  do  much  to  prevent  a  relapse. 

SPASMODIC  AFFECTIONS. 

The  principal  spasms- of  the  larynx  are  those  of  the  tensors, 
constrictors,  and  adductors  of  the  vocal  cords,  of  which  the  latter 
is  by  far  the  more  important. 

Spasm  of  the  tensors  may  be  dismissed  in  a  very  few  words. 
It  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  association  with  chronic  phar\n- 
gitis  and  with  motor  paralysis.  Attention  has  been  chiefly,  if  it 
was  not  primarily,  drawn  to  this  aflection  as  a  distinct  disorder 
by  Mackenzie,  who  defines  it  as  a  disease  '  causing  the  vocal  cords 
to  be  unduly  and  irregularly  stretched,  and  consequently  giving 
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rise  to  a  voice  which  is  feeble,  jerky,  unsteady,  and  constantly 
rising  to  a  high  key.' 

One  has  only  to  examine  deeper  into  the  symptoms  and  causes 
of  this  affection  to  feel  assured  that  the  want  of  co-ordination  in  the 
laryngeal  muscles  is  of  neither  neuropathic  nor  myopathic  origin, 
but  is  in  point  of  fact  the  result  of  improper  voice-production,  the 
patient  having  either  not  learned  how  to  breathe  when  speaking, 
or  else  having  spoken  after  the  lung  has  ceased  to  contain  enough 
air  to  keep  the  cords  in  regular  vibration.  It  is  thus  found 
amongst  the  very  class  of  speakers  subject  to  chronic  pharyngitis 
due  to  *  forcing '  of  the  voice  ;  and,  indeed,  such  pharyngeal  disorder 
is  never  absent  from  those  labouring  under  spasm  of  the  tensors. 
So  far  from  its  being  very  rare,  I  consider  the  affection  in  its 
milder  forms  one  of  almost  everyday  occurrence. 

For  further  information  on  treatment,  etc.,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  remarks  on  this  portion  of  the  subject  contained  in 
the  chapter  which  considers  pharyngeal  diseases  (p.  183).  It  is 
quite  certain  that  no  such  case  can  be  cured  by  any  medicines, 
local  or  internal,  independently  of  pharyngeal  remedies ;  nor  is 
faradization  of  the  least  service,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  rest  to 
the  voice,  and,  on  resumption  of  its  use,  of  a  proper  elocutional}' 
method  of  respiration.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these  latter  mea- 
sures be  adopted,  a  cure  may  with  confidence  be  promised,  and 
electrical  treatment  may  often  be  altogether  dispensed  with. 

The  condition  denominated  *  Chorea  of  the  Larvnx '  bv  Mac- 
kenzie  and  Schech,  and  *  Vocal  Asynergy- '  by  Krishaber,  is  really 
of  the  same  nature,  due  to  the  same  causes,  and  amenable  to  the 
same  line  of  treatment.  In  as  much  as  it  represents  fatigue  and 
spasm  of  one  set  of  muscles  through  wrong  use  and  over-use  of 
another,  this  *  psellismus  laryngis '  bears  some  analogy  to  the 
conditions  comprised  under  the  designation  of  *  writer's  cramp.' 
The  term  *  chorea  laryngis '  has  also  been  applied  to  larj-ngeal 
manifestations  occurring  in  the  course  of  a  general  chorea  during 
the  first  periods  of  menstruation  and  of  puberty  in  the  male,  but 
this  affection  is  quite  distinct  from  that  under  consideration. 

Spasm  of  the  adductors,  that  of  the  tensors  being  dismissed 
from  further  consideration,  may  be  better  described  under  the 
broader  term,  spasm  of  the  glottis,  and  implies  a  spastic  dis- 
turbance of  automatic  muscular  movements  of  the  larj-nx,  of 
varying  duration,  from  a  few  seconds  to  at  most  a  few  minutes. 
The  particular  act  which  is  disturbed  is  that  of  inspiration, 
during  which  there  is  convulsive  adduction  of  the  vocal  cords, 
causing  a  narrowing  of  the  glottic  space  at  the  moment  when  it 
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should  be  widest.  This  is  the  condition  commonly  recognised  as 
laiyngismus  stridulus,  and  is  the  only  one  to  which  the  term 
false  croup  should  be  applied. 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  essentially  one  of  childhood,  or 
rather  of  infant  life,  and  occurs  most  frequently  between  the  ages 
of  four  months  and  two  years.  The  male  sex  is  more  liable  in 
the  proportion  of  at  least  two  to  one.  It  is  occasionally  seen  in 
children  subject  to  it,  up  to  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years. 
Until  quite  recently  the  causes  of  this  affection  were  but  imper- 
fectly understood.  It  is  now  agreed,  however,  that  there  is — if 
not  an  hereditary — a  decided  family  predisposition  to  this  spas- 
modic affection ;  that  the  majority  of  patients  are  either  the 
subjects  of  rachitis  or  disposed  to  that  condition,  the  fontanelles 
being  open,  and  the  skull-cap  and  thorax  unusually  compressible  ; 
that  the  disease  occurs  most  frequently  in  cold  climates  and  in 
cold  seasons,  and  that  reflex  irritation  from  entozoa  or  from 
mal  assimilation  of  food  plays  also  an  important  part. 

In  my  opinion  this  last  cause  is  of  greater  importance  than  is 
generally  admitted,  for,  given  the  other  predisposing  causes,  the 
presence  of  even  a  comparatively  small  atom  of  indigestible 
material  will  excite  to  an  attack ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
currant  from  a  bun,  a  raisin  or  a  grape-skin,  or  a  pip-stone  of 
these  last-named  fruits.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  peripheral 
irritation  of  the  pneumogastric,  either  in  its  laryngeal,  pulmonary, 
or  gastric  branches,  is  a  frequent  factor. 

Enlargement  of  the  thymus  gland  was  considered  by  *^^Kopp  to 
be  the  principal  cause  of  laryngeal  cramp  in  children,  an  opinion 
which  did  not  bear  further  examination  so  far  as  to  its  being  any- 
thing like  a  universal  cause ;  but  many  irrefragable  cases  have 
been  reported  in  which  post-mortem  examination  showed  thymic 
glandular  pressure  on  the  recurrent  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
death.  It  is  here  thrown  out  as  a  suggestion,  the  truth  of  which 
can  only  be  confirmed  or  dispelled  by  further  experience,  that,  in 
the  cases  of  young  girls  subject  to  glottic  spasm,  there  is  a  pre- 
dominating predisposition  to  thyroid  congestion,  and  to  either 
direct  or  to  sympathetic  nerve-irritation. 

Spasm  of  the  glottis  occurs  in  adults  under  two  circumstances : 
— I.  In  females,  chiefly  at  the  age  of  puberty  ;  2.  From  traumatic 
causes,  to  which  some  allusion  has  been  made  in  the  chapter  on 
*  Benign  Neoplasms.'  This  includes  also  the  irritation  of  certain 
noxious  gases  and  the  false  passages  of  fluid  or  solid  sub- 
stances. 

Symptoms. — The  peculiar  symptoms  of  this  disease,   which 
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have  given  rise  to  the  terms  child-crowing,  laryngismus  stridulus, 
and  false  croup,  are  too  well  known  to  need  detailed  description, 
and  may  be  found  recounted  in  any  work  on  general  medicine. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  suddenness  and 
shortness  of  the  attack,  and  the  absence  of  signs  of  inflammation, 
differentiate  this  affection  from  true  croup  :  also,  that  very  slight 
attacks,  especially  when  occurring  during  the  day,  are  apt  to  pass 
unnoticed.  Any  child,  therefore,  whose  frame  and  family  history 
predispose  to  the  complaint  should  be  most  carefully  watched,  if 
the  least  disposition  be  manifested  to  catch  the  breath  during  the 
excitement  of  play  or  of  so-called  '  passion,"  which  is  often  a  mis- 
construed evidence  of  convulsion.  The  alarmingly  sudden  ter- 
mination of  this  disease  might  be  often  averted  were  mothers 
forewarned  to  observe  these  slight  indications. 

Treatment. — In  the  case  of  children,  cod-liver  oil,  the  phos- 
phates of  iron  and  lime,  iodide  of  iron,  etc.,  are  indicated  for 
systematic  administration.  Small  doses  of  chloral,  or  of  bromide 
of  potassium,  may  be  given  at  night,  but  especial  regard  must  be 
had  to  the  form  of  nutriment  administered,  particularly  if  the 
child  be  brought  up  by  hand.  During  an  attack,  the  importance 
of  placing  the  child  in  the  sitting  posture,  or  of  bending  the  body 
forward,  slapping  the  back,  and  the  administration  of  hoi  baths 
with  cold  affusions  to  the  head,  etc.,  are  all  well  known.  Whether 
or  not  the  act  of  dentition  be  an  exciting  cause  to  an  attack, 
lancing  of  the  gums  gives  undoubted  relief  even  in  cases  where  no 
tooth  appears  to  be  pressing  to  eruption.  Scammony,  which  is 
deservedly  such  a  favourite  remedy  in  these  spasmodic  laryngeal 
attacks  in  children,  is  of  general  service  as  an  aperient,  and  of 
special  utility  as  a  vermifuge. 

In  young  girls,  the  indications  must  be  to  establish  the  men- 
strual function,  and  to  treat  actively,  by  local  measures,  any 
thyroid  congestion  or  enlargement.  In  traumatic  spasm,  trache- 
otomy is  often  called  for ;  and  this  step  is  sometimes  necessary 
in  those  troublesome  hysterical  cases  which  occasionally  come 
under  notice  as  occurring  in  females  about  middle  life. 

NERVOUS  LARYNGEAL  COUGH. 
This  form  of  laryngeal  neurosis  has  been  considered  by  some 
authors  separately  from  the  spasm  of  childhood  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  females  in  connection  with  the  occurrence  or  cessation  of 
menstruation  on  the  other;  and  also  without  knowledge,  or,  at 
least,  recognition  of  the  circumstance,  that  when  the  so-called 
nervous  cough  is  not  manifested  in  such  association,  there  are 
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almost  always,  if  not  universally,  other  neurosal  symptoms.  These 
will  be  more  properly  considered  under  the  head  of  reflex  epilep- 
tiform neuroses. 

^Morell-Mackenzie,  who  treats  of  the  condition  as  a  distinct 
affection,  employs  the  term  'to  describe  a  shrill,  often,  indeed, 
extremely  metallic  cough,  which,  in  the  entire  absence  of  any 
laryngeal  or  pulmonary  affection,  occurs  in  paroxysms,  and  lasts 
for  many  hours  each  day,  only  ceasing  when  the  patient  sleeps  at 
night.  The  cough  has  a  very  peculiar  and  even  startling  sound, 
being  often  deep  and  vibrating,  or  even  occasionally  resembling 
the  barking  of  a  dog  or  the  quacking  of  a  duck.' 

My  own  impression  is,  that  there  is  always  an  objective  reason 
for  such  a  condition.  Of  these,  the  irritation  of  enlarged  tonsils 
— of  which  I  have  mentioned  three  instances  (p.  236) — is  the 
commonest  in  children.  It  may  also  probably  be  a  reflex  mani- 
festation of  ovarian  irritation  in  young  girls,  and  in  these  cases 
there  is  almost  always  congestion  or  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
gland.  The  condition  is  aggravated  at  the  menstrual  epoch,  and 
relieved  on  its  termination.  Dysmenorrhoea  is  usually  present. 
I  have  seen  one  case  of  nervous  laryngeal  cough  which  always 
occurred  in  the  early  days  of  conception,  and  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  certain  prognostic  of  pregnancy  before  other  circumstances 
confirmed  it.  The  symptom  disappeared  at  the  period  of  *  quick- 
ening.' 

This  form  of  cough  is  also  associated  with  lingual  and  pharyn- 
geal varix.  Another  etiological  factor  is  peripheral  irritation 
of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  which  is  induced  by  changes  of 
weather,  particularly  cold  north-east  and  east  winds,  and  is 
characterized  by  a  distinct  and  constant  localization  at  some  one 
spot  of  the  pharyngo-laryngeal  cavity.  This  area  can  generally  be 
seen  with  the  mirror  to  be  the  subject  of  limited  congestion.  Of 
this  I  have  had  two  instances  in  my  practice : 

One  is  that  of  a  lady,  now  about  55,  who  has  applied  to  me  once  or  twice  a  year  for 
the  last  sixteen  or  seventeen  years;  another,  also  a  lady,  now  45  years  old,  M-ho  is  laid  up 
nearly  as  often,  and  requires  visiting  at  her  own  house.  She  has  been  under  observation 
for  about  seven  years.  Whenever  one  comes  I  am  sure  to  be  called  for  by  the  other,  and 
I  can  foretell  almost  with  certainty  when  to  expect  that  my  aid  will  be  sought.  In  neither 
is  there  either  bronchitis  or  lar)'ngitis,  but  there  is  always  slight  temporary  paresis  of  the 
cord  of  the  affected  side,  which  in  each  case  is  the  right.  I  have  searched  for  adhesions 
of  the  pleura,  enlarged  glands,  or  other  possible  extra-laryngeal  cause,  but  without  success. 
Id  one  thing  my  patients  are  agreed,  namely,  that  they  *  swear  by  the  brush,'  that  is,  the 
local  applications  of  chloride  of  zinc  (Form.  65)  or  other  mineral  astringent,  to  the 
affected  part.  Combined  with  this  treatment,  expectorant  pills  (Form.  103)  and  lozenges 
(Form.  18)  aid  the  temporary  cure,  which  occupies  generally  from  ten  days  to  two  or 
three  weeks. 
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REFLEX  EPILEPTIFORM  NEUROSES  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

Synokyms. — Larjngeal  vertigo  ;  Laryngeal  epilepsy  ;  Complete 
glottic  spasm  in  adults. 

Remarks  on  the  neuroses  of  the  larynx  would  not  be  complete 
without  reference  to  the  curious  affection  variously  known  under 
the  above  names.  Attention  was  first  prominently  called  to  the 
subject  by  a  communication  of  "^Lefferts,  in  rSSj,  who,  giving 
two  cases  in  his  own  practice,  added,  as  is  his  custom,  an  excellent 
risuine  of  the  subject  up  to  date.  The  affection  had  first  been  de- 
scribed in  1876  by  ^'Charcot,  and  this  author  had,  up  to  the  year 
"1879,  observed  four  cases.  ^Gasquet,  *'Krishaber,  and  ^Gray 
have  each  recorded  a  case  ;  and  since  the  article  of  Lefferts  two 
more  have  been  added,  one  by  ^McBride,  the  other  by  ™  Russell. 
Still  more  recently  *' Massei  has  added  three,  and  '-Knight  two 
cases.  Almost  all  these  authors  have  taken  the  opportunity  of 
the  publication  of  their  cases  to  add  valuable  information  on  the 
etiology  and  character  of  the  malady.  The  contributions  of 
McBride,  Gray,  and  Knight  are  specially  valuable  in  this  respect. 
I  shall  presently  give  brief  notes  of  three  unequivocal  instances 
in  my  own  practice,  which  brings  up  the  number  to  nineteen  ;  and 
I  have  seen  a  few  others  in  which  the  symptoms  did  not  go  the 
length  of  vertigo  or  epilepsy,  but  presented  several  modified 
features  common  to  such  conditions. 

I  hive  not  incluiifd  an  InlereatinE  exitmplc  in  llie  practice  of  "SommerlKoilt,  of  re- 
currcnl  loss  of  consciousness  attended  by  convuliions,  due  lo  the  presence  of  >n  inlra- 
lariTigcal  lumour.  That  the  symploms,  which  were  without  donbl  closely  allied  lo  those 
of  genuine  epilepsy,  were  caused  by  ihe  reflex  of  the  polyp,  is  proved  by  the  fact  Ihnt 
Ihey  disappeared  at  once  after  its  removal. 

Laryngeal  neuroses  of  the  nature  of  vertigo  are  not,  so  far  as 
my  reading  f;oes,  mentioned  in  any  systematic  work  on  Diseases 
of  the  Throat  up  to  the  present  time,  except  by  way  of  appendix 
to  McBride's  translation  of  Gottstein ;  nor  is  there  any  remark 
on  the  subject  by  either  Brown-Sequard  (Epilepsy),  or  Stephen 
Mackenzie  (Vertigo),  in  the  articles  on  those  diseases  in  Quain's 
Dictionary,  Seeing,  however,  as  Russell  remarks,  that  attacks  of 
unconsciousness  attending  a  violent  cough  are  not  unknown  to 
medical  men,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  if  the  immediate 
precursors  of  the  attack  be  carefully  noted,  this  form  of  larj-ngeal 
neurosis  may  prove  to  be  not  so  infrequent  as  has  hitherto  been 
thought.     In  this  belief  we  are  corroborated  by  Knight, 

Etiology. — Predisposing:  Causes.— From  an  analysis  of  the 
cases  at  present  on  record,  and  including  my  own — nineteen  in  all 
— three  presented  neurotic  predisposition,  viz.,  '  incomplete  history 
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of  hereditary  neurosis  ;*  *  a  sister  decidedly  neurotic ;'  and  *  a 
decidedly  nervous  constitution/  representing  the  extent  of  this 
factor.  In  one  other  the  patient  *  had  been  for  a  considerable 
time  under  great  mental  strain  in  the  direction  of  enormous 
financial  matters  through  very  troublous  times.'  In  one  case 
the  patient's  disposition  to  attacks  were  increased  by  'over- 
indulgence in  stimulants ;  for  although  not  an  habitual  drunkard, 
he  sometimes  drank  to  excess.'  In  the  first  of  my  cases,  the 
patient's  occupation  as  a  wine-merchant  doubtless  increased  his 
liability ;  and  in  the  third  the  same  predisposing  influence 
existed.  In  one  of  the  milder  cases,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
over-indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table — but  rather  of  food 
than  of  drink — was  acknowledged.  I  can  also  recall  another 
instance  which  occurred  to  me  many  years  ago,  and  presented 
very  similar  symptoms.  The  patient,  who  was  a  traveller  for  a 
firm  of  whisky  distillers,  had  violent  attacks  of  cough — became 
very  turgid,  and  often  feared  suffocation.  He  only  lost  his  trouble 
on  changing  his  occupation.  As  to  other  predisponents,  gout  or 
rheumatism  are  mentioned.  In  only  one  case  is  there  note  of  a 
syphilitic  history.  The  primary  attack  had  occurred  when  the 
patient  was  25 ;  he  had  married  at  22,  and  his  eldest  child  was 
of  sound  constitution. 

In  some  instances  a  chronic  laryngitis,  bronchitis,  asthma,  a 
catarrhal  pneumonia  with  irritation  at  the  right  apex,  or  other 
chest  affection,  had  existed  for  years  or  months  antecedent  to  the 
first  attack. 

As  to  sex,  all  the  cases  reported  up  to  now,  with  but  one  ex- 
ception (a  widow  aged* 47),  have  been  males  ;  and  as  to  the  age, 
the  youngest  is  35,  and  the  oldest  70.  The  average  period  of 
life,  in  the  fifteen  cases  in  which  the  age  is  stated,  at  which  the 
patient  came  under  observation,  is  rather  over  52  years.  The 
average  of  first  manifestation  would  appear  to  be  from  40  to  45. 

Of  the  exciting  causes,  peripheral  irritation  of  the  larynx  is 
almost  universally  observed.  In  one  case  the  traumatism  of  a 
fish-bone  accidentally  swallowed  was  the  starting-point.  In 
another,  the  spasm  occurred  during  a  meal.  In  one  instance  the 
first  attack  followed  violent  emotion ;  the  second,  on  sudden 
noise ;  and  a  third,  fear  of  collision  when  in  a  steamer.  In 
another,  the  first  attack  occurred  after  a  day  of  great  worry  and 
fatigue.  In  one  of  my  own  cases  a  pinch  of  snuff  resulted,  on 
two  separate  occasions,  in  an  instantaneous  attack.  Tobacco 
smoke  would  also  cause  seizure  in  this  patient,  and  the  same 
circumstance  induced  it  in  Krishaber's  case. 
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Symptoms. — Discontinuing  analysis  of  each  separate  case  or 
symptom,  but  generalizing  from  all,  the  following  may  be  con- 
sidered a  fair  composite  picture  of  the  more  prominent  features  of 
the  malady. 

As  a  rule  the  patient  experiences,  by  way  of  premonition,  a 
sensation  of  burning,  heat,  tickling,  or  '  squeezing '  of  the  larynx ; 
while  in  many  there  is  no  such  slight  warning,  in  others  there  is 
distinct  spasm.  Then  comes  invariably  a  cough,  sometimes  in 
paroxysm,  sometimes  sharp,  short,  and  dry,  and  this  cough  is 
followed  immediately  by  giddiness.  This  giddiness  may  or  may  not 
be  followed  by  absolute  loss  of  cottseionsness.  In  far  the  majority 
of  cases  it  is  so,  and  in  a  few  others  there  is  a  distinct  convulsion. 
In  Charcot's  third  case  'the  patient  experienced  giddiness,  and 
almost  at  the  same  time  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  became  flexed, 
the  left  arm  became  stiff"  in  the  position  of  extension,  and  was 
raised  almost  as  high  as  the  head,  while  the  whole  limb  gave 
three  or  four  convulsive  twitches.'  In  my  second  case  there  was 
occasionally  great  pain  with  rigidity  from  the  shoulder,  which 
extended  down  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  arm  and  forearm,  along 
the  course  of  the  radial  nerve  to  the  thumb,  and  this  symptom, 
accompanied  by  general  tremor,  was  always  induced  if  I  placed  a 
laryngeal  mirror  in  his  throat,  or  a  nasal  speculum  in  his  nostrils. 
In  no  instance  is  there  record  of  biting  of  the  tongue,  or  foaming 
at  the  mouth ;  nor  is  there  once  recorded  a  sign  of  the  cry 
characteristic  of  epilepsy.  But  in  two  cases  there  was  stridor,  in 
one  slight,  in  another  '  like  the  last  paroxysm  of  whooping- 
cough.'  One  patient  injured  himself  once  in  falling,  but  it  is  the 
only  instance  recorded  of  such  an  accident- 
Habitual  hebetude,  mental  clouding,  confusion,  or  other 
symptoms  of  cerebral  disorder,  is  not  witnessed,  or  only  in  a 
slight  degree ;  but  loss  of  memory  is  noted  by  one  author,  and  was 
a  spontaneously  mentioned  symptom  by  two  of  my  patients. 
The  frequency  of  the  attacks  varies  greatly.  One  of  Charcot's 
patients  had  fifteen  or  sixteen  a  day,  and  one  of  mine,  seven  or 
eight.  On  the  contrary,  the  second  of  my  patients  had  very  infre- 
quent seizures,  with  intervals  of  remission  of  many  years,  the  first 
attack  dating  thirty  years  back.  The  duration  of  the  '  fit '  is  very 
short,  and  the  recovery  as  a  rule  so  complete,  that  the  patient 
resumes  his  meal,  occupation,  or  conversation  immediately.  The 
record  of  objective  ^rmptoms  is  very  incomplete,  and  is  often 
omitted.  Some  hypera;mia  of  the  larynx,  or  congestion,  with 
granular  pharyngitis,  is  the  most  that  has  been  generally  noted; 
while  in  one  or  two  instances  chronic  bronchitis,  and  in  one  the 
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presence  of  emphysema,  have  been  specially  mentioned.  The 
physical  evidence  that  I  have  particularly  remarked,  not  only 
in  these  three  pronounced  cases,  but  in  others  of  obstinate 
paroxysmal  cough  without  actual  vertigo,  has  been  a  distinct  and 
considerable  degree  of  varix  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  upper 
part  of  the  larynx,  with  a  corresponding  hyperaemia  of  the  nares. 
I  have  for  so  many  years  urged  that  capillary  venous  engorgement 
is  the  cause  of  granular  pharyngitis,  that  I  can  readily  explain  the 
association  of  this  last  condition  with  the  cases  reported  by  other 
observers ;  and  I  suspect  that  some  form  or  other  of  varix  in  the 
pharyngeal  and  naso-pharyngeal  regions  would  be  almost  always, 
if  not  invariably,  found  when  looked  for,  and  that  in  many  cases 
considered  as  instances  of  purely  laryngeal,  or  purely  nasal  reflex, 
the  association  of  the  two  will,  in  the  future,  be  more  frequently 
recognised.  I  have,  indeed,  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  of  aural 
vertigo  also,  nasal  or  pharj'ngeal  hyperaemia  is  more  frequently  a 
concomitant  symptom  than  is  recorded.  That  all  or  any  of  these 
conditions  may  and  are  often  the  result  of  a  fault  in  the  systemic 
circulation,  I  readily  admit ;  but  I  am  equally  convinced  that  the 
special  circumstances  of  their  localization  require  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  connection  with  treatment.  Before  proceeding  further  I 
will  relate  my  cases : 

Case  1. — Mr.  T.,  aged  61,  a  wine-merchant,  was  seen  by  me  in  consultation  with 
Dr.  Keele,  of  Islington,  on  November  30,  1886.  He  complained  that  for  three  years  he 
bad  suffered  every  winter  from  irritation  at  the  top  of  the  throat,  but  he  had  got  well  in 
the  summer. 

So  long  ago  as  thirty  years  previously  he  had  suffered  from  giddiness  while  smoking  a 
cigar,  the  smoke  seemed  to  have  gone  the  wrong  way  ;  this  made  him  cough,  and  he 
fell  down  immediately  after,  in  an  absolutely  unconscious  state.  Since  then  he  had  not 
smoked,  and  he  now  dreaded  the  atmosphere  of  tobacco,  as  it  always  predisposed  to,  if  it 
did  not  induce,  an  exacerbation.  On  and  off*,  at  intervals  of  even  years,  he  had  had 
repetitions  of  these  attacks  of  cough,  followed  by  giddiness  and  unconsciousness,  and 
once,  four  or  five  years  before,  a  pinch  of  snuff"  had  caused  him  to  *  drop  on  the  floor  dead 
in  a  minute.*  He  was  then  reminded  of  the  circumstance  previously  forgotten,  that  snuff* 
had  induced  a  milder  attack  of  the  same  nature  once  before. 

Two  years  previously  he  had,  on  leaving  a  tram-car  at  the  corner  of  his  street,  dropped 
insensible  on  the  kerb.  He  had  been  hurried  in  crossing  to  the  pavement,  and  remem- 
bered that  he  had  a  catch  in  his  breath,  with  cough,  l^efore  he  fell. 

The  patient  was  an  apparently  healthy  man,  though  rather  florid  in  colour,  and  inclined 
to  make  himself  an  invalid,  so  much  did  he  dread  exposure  to  cold  or  any  inclemency  of 
weather.  His  chest  was  healthy,  and  his  heart-sounds  fairly  good,  though  the  action  was 
somewhat  slow.  On  looking  into  his  throat  I  saw  that  his  uvula  had  been  reduced,  and, 
as  he  said,  with  advantage.  Proceeiling  downwards  I  then  observed  in  the  mirror  slight 
congestion  of  hb  larynx  ;  but  above  all,  there  was  extreme  varix  of  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
and  of  the  lingual  surface  of  the  epiglottis.  He  said  that  he  had  been  a  fairly  temperate 
man,  but  that  in  the  exercise  of  his  vocation  he  had  *  tasted '  a  great  deal.  He  had 
discovered  that  his  symptoms  were  always  worse  aAer  such  occasions.  I  recommended 
astringents,  and  later  destruction  of  the  varicose  veins.     I  recently  heard  from  Dr.  Keele 
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that  he  derived  undoubted  benefit  from  my  advice,  but  he  has  not  yet  sammcmed  ooorage  to 
undergo  an  attempt  at  a  more  radical  cure. 

Case  2. — Mr.  William  C,  aged  62,  from  Retford,  consulted  me  on  October  20^  1886, 
with  the  following  history : 

He  stated  that  six  or  seven  years  previously  he  had  first  been  attacked  with  giddines, 
which  would  cause  him  to  fall  insensible,  and  that  this  would  occur  seven  or  eight  tintes 
in  one  day.  He  had  not  at  first  noticed  that  these  attacks  were  always  preceded  fay  i 
cough,  though  he  had  long  been  aware  of  irritation  in  his  throat,  but  as  time  went  on  the 
association  was  noted  to  be  invariable.  He  described  his  sensations  when  unconscioiis  as 
'most  delightful.'  There  was  a  tickling  in  the  throat,  a  slight  cough,  and  then  a  hardly 
more  than  momentary  but  complete  loss  of  consciousness,  which  he  found  most  calming  to 
himself,  though  it  was  of  course  a  very  terrifying  matter  for  his  wife  and  children.  He 
personally  had  not  become  frightened  till  he  found  he  could  not  walk  straight,  and  had 
to  hold  on  to  railings  or  to  some  one's  arm  to  prevent  his  reeling.  Once  or  twice  bn 
gait  had  led  to  the  formation  of  unjust  suspicions  as  to  his  sobriety. 

About  the  year  1882  he  had  been  under  the  care  of  another  throat  specialist,  and  having 
undergone  a  long  course  of  insufflations,  with  only  a  slight  alleviation,  derived  immediate 
benefit  on  his  uvula  being  cut.  For  a  short  time  there  was  a  complete  cessation  of  his 
attacks,  and  though  they  soon  returned,  he  had  not  since  the  operation  had  more  than  one 
a  day.  A  new  symptom  had  developed,  namely,  inUnse  hecuiache  between  the  brows  00 
the  slightest.cough,  accompanied  by  a  pain  and  rigidity  in  the  shoulder,  which  extended 
down  the  right  arm  to  the  thumb. 

The  patient  was  rather  markedly  pale  in  complexion,  but  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained, 
free  from  organic  disease. 

On  examining  his  nares,  I  found  enlargement  and  hyperemia  of  both  inferior  tur- 
binated bones,  with  increased  congestion  of  the  left  middle  turbinated  bone,  and  of  the 
left  nostril  generally.  At  the  base  of  the  tongue  there  was  a  large  congery  of  varicose 
veins,  with  some  haemorrhoidal  prominences.  This  condition  also  was  worse  on  the  right 
side.     There  was  some  dyspepsia,  but  otherwise  fair  general  health. 

The  following  was  the  treatment :  Destruction  of  the  veins  by  the  galvano-cautery, 
searing  of  the  nostrils  also  by  the  same  process,  administration  of  an  alkaline  tonic 
(Form.  97),  use  of  vaseline,  with  cocaine  and  eucalyptus  oil,  to  the  nostrils,  and  employ- 
ment for  several  hours  a  day  of  an  oro-nasal  inhaler,  containing  ozonic  ether  and  pine  otl 
(Form.  41).  He  made  great  improvement,  and  after  three  months  reported  that  he  had 
not  had  one  fit ;  but  though  the  headache  had  been  less,  it  was  not  entirely  relieved.  I 
found  all  the  veins  had  not  been  destroyed ;  the  cautery  was  therefore  again  repeated 
(recently),  with,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  further  marked  benefit  to  his  symptoms. 

Case  3. — Dr.  ,  aged  42,  consulted  me  recently  on  account  of  giddiness — which  he 

carefully  distinguished  from  a  mere  dizziness — that  occasionally  arose  when  he  sneezed, 
coughe<l,  or  blew  his  nose  with  the  least  increase  of  vigour.  He  stated  that  he  always 
had  a  premonition  of  an  attack,  and  had  acquired  the  precautionary  habit  of  holding  on 
to  a  chair  or  other  support  when  about  to  cough  or  sneeze.  He  had  distinct  confusion, 
and  a  feeling  of  cerebral  tension  ;  but  had  only  once — twenty  years  ago— been  absolutely 
unconscious. 

Lately,  attacks  of  sneezing  had  been  more  frequent,  and  he  had  also  suffered  lirom 
nocturnal  dyspnoea,  which  he  considered  of  the  nature  of  asthma.  The  patient  had 
practised  for  twenty  years  in  a  poor  neighbourhood  of  London.  As  a  student  in  Dublin 
he  had  drunk  rather  hard,  and  on  coming  to  town  had  taken  freely  of  beer,  though  be  had 
abjured  spirits.  Since  a  previous  consultation  with  me  two  years  ago,  he  had  been  almost 
an  abstainer.  The  present  local  condition  was  one  of  hypersemia  of  the  turlnnated  bones, 
an  exceedingly  relaxed  uvula,  and  varix  at  the  base  of  the  tongue.  The  treatment  adopted 
was  similar  to  that  in  the  last  case.     It  is  too  early  to  speak  of  result. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  on  the  nature  of  this  neurosis. 
Charcot  believes  that  the  origin  of  the  symptoms  incident  to  the 
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affection  lies  in  a  peculiar  irritation  of  the  centripetal  laryngeal 
nerves ;  that  the  laryngeal  neurosis  is,  in  many  respects,  to  be 
compared  with  the  aural  vertigo  met  with  in  Meniere's  disease. 
Gray  first  suggested  that  whereas  in  the  laryngeal  malady  there 
is  almost  always  unconsciousness  in  addition  to  vertigo,  the 
former  symptom  is  wanting  in  the  auditory  affection.  It  is  to  be 
added  that  in  aural  vertigo  there  is  a  more  real  disturbance  of 
locomotor  co-ordination  than  what  is  generally  seen  in  the  laryn- 
geal analogue.  In  my  second  case,  however,  locomotion  was 
distinctly  and  consciously  disordered,  and  in  a  minor  degree  in 
the  third.  The  same  feature  was  observed  in  Krishaber's  case. 
McBride  rejects  Gray's  view,  that  the  neurosis  is  rather  of  the 
nature  of  an  epilepsy  than  a  vertigo,  because  consciousness  was 
not  completely  lost  in  every  instance.  It  certainly  was,  however, 
in  the  majority.  The  same  might  be  said  with  regard  to  muscular 
contractions.  There  is  an  admitted  laryngeal  spasm  in  every 
case,  but  in  a  few  only  similar  manifestations  in  the  limbs.  In 
McBride's  patient  there  was  exaggerated  tendon  reflex,  ankle 
clonus,  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  palatal  muscles,  and  occa- 
sionally spasmodic  stricture  of  the  gullet.  In  answer  to  this 
objection  of  McBride,  the  following  remarks  of  **  Brown-S^quard 
on  general  epilepsy  are  very  much  to  the  point : 

'  Of  these  two  features — muscular  spasm  and  loss  of  consciousness — neither  is  alone 
sufficient  to  establish  the  existence  of  epilepsy.    Still  each  of  these  two  kinds  of  symptoms 

when  occurring  in  the  form  of  an  attack,  is  an  epileptiform  manifestation Two 

patients,  who  were  brother  and  sister,  were  incompletely  epileptic  ;  one  had  only  attacks 
of  convulsions,  the  other  only  attacks  of  loss  of  consciousness.  Their  "father  had  been 
completely  epileptic,  and  one  of  these  two  young  patients  had  inherited  one  aspect  of  the 
disease,  the  other  the  other  aspect/ 

Again,  Russell  Reynolds  states  that  he  has  seen  attacks  of 
ptiii  mal  with  no  other  symptom  than  a  loss  of  consciousness,  and 
Brown-S^quard  on  this  point  says  : 

'  therefore  we  must  admit  that  sometimes  a  pure  and  simple  loss  of  perception  is  all  that 
exbts  in  a  seizure  of  epilepsia  mitior^ 

For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  see  how  one  can  escape  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  condition  we  are  considering  has  more  in  common 
with  the  milder  forms  of  epilepsy  than  with  simple  vertigo,  and 
with  the  greatest  deference  for  his  opinion,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  Charcot,  in  classing  the  affection  as  a  vertigo,  over- 
looked the  convulsive  symptoms  in  his  third  case,  which  have 
been  already  quoted.  The  movement  of  the  arm  in  his  patient, 
and  the  pain  and  rigidity  in  the  shoulders  and  along  the  arm  in 
mine,  strikingly  call  to  mind  Brown-S^quard's  remark  that 
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*  in  cases  of  epilepsy  due  to  organic  cerebral  disease,  or  to  cerebral  oongestioo  (amdi 
more  rarely  in  other  cases),  there  occurs  rather  frequently,  either  daring  the  attack  or 
before  it,  drawing  of  the  head  towards  one  shoulder.' 

Muscular  contractions  in  this  neighbourhood  are  probably 
accounted  for  by  reflex  stimulation  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve ; 
and  the  symptom  of  this  character  which  was  exhibited  in  my 
second  case  is  allied  to  the  '  tonic  spasm  in  the  region  of  the 
sterno-cleido  mastoid  muscle/  to  which  **£.  Fraenkel  has  alluded 
as  a  disagreeable  sequel  of  galvano-caustic  applications  to  the 
naso-pharynx. 

I  have  said  that  Brown-S6quard  does  not  specially  allude  to 
laryngeal  epilepsy,  but  his  table  of  causes  and  effects  of  the 
general  malady,  which  was  prepared  so  long  ago  as  1857, 
indicates  in  particulars  his  recognition  of  a  laryngeal  aura,  or  at 
least  of  the  presence  and  importance  of  tonic  contraction  of  the 
laryngeal  respiratory  muscles;  and  his  observation  in  this  par- 
ticular is  generally  recognised. 

McBride,  amplifying  Krishaber's  definition  of  the  malady,  calls 
it  'complete  spasm  of  the  glottis  in  adults;'  but  unfortunately 
Krishaber's  case  is  the  only  doubtful  one  of  true  laryngeal  vertigo 
or  epilepsy  of  the  whole  fourteen  on  which  McBride  bases  his 
conclusion.  The  fact  that  there  is  always  a  complete  spasm  of 
the  glottis  does  not,  in  my  judgment,  warrant  us  in  ignoring  that 
the  reflex  effect  thereof  is  to  induce  a  nerve-storm,  or,  in  other 
words,  adopting  the  Brown-S^quard  definition  of  epilepsy,  'an 
apyretic  nervous  affection  characterized  by  seizures  and  loss  of 
consciousness,  with  tonic  or  clonic  convulsions.' 

The  connection  of  epilepsy  is  still  more  strongly  marked  in  the 
case  of  reflex  nasal  neuroses,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
cases  observed  by  others  besides  myself,  which  arc  reported  in 
the  next  chapter  (p.  493). 

And  this  brings  me  to  say  that  whatever  name  we  may  give  to 
this  affection,  there  will  probably  be  general  unanimity  as  to 
McBride's  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  brought  about, 
namely,  by  cough ;  in  other  words,  by  a  series  of  spasmodic 
inspirations,  followed  by  spasmodic  expiration,  with  more  or  less 
complete  closure  of  the  glottis.  This  spasm  results  in  increased 
atmospheric  pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli,  which 
in  all  probability  prevent,  or  tend  to  prevent,  the  free  passage  of 
blood  through  the  lungs,  and  therefore  lessen  the  blood  in  the  left 
side  of  the  heart ;  the  pressure  on  the  large  intra-thoracic  veins 
hinders  the  return  of  venous  blood,  and  thus  we  understand  that 
the  face  will  be  pale  or  turgid,  according  as  the  spasm  of  the 
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glottis  lasts  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  This  theory  is  supported 
by  the  addition  of  interesting  facts  from  '•Weber  on  the  effects  of 
forced  expiration  with  a  closed  glottis,  and  by  sphygmographic 
tracing  in  the  same  circumstances. 

Whilst  agreeing  with  the  view  that  alteration  in  intra-thoracic 
blood-pressure  from  glottic  spasm  is  the  prime  factor  in  the  in- 
duction of  the  nervous  phenomena,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
this  vascular  disturbance  almost  invariably  exerts  a  marked  effect 
on  the  cerebral  circulation,  which  finds  expression,  sometimes  in 
epileptiform  manifestations,  sometimes  in  simple  syncope ;  nor 
does  their  peripheral  reflex  origin  militate  against  this  view  of 
their  central  connection.  A  quite  recent  paper  by  ^Brown- 
S^uard,  only  published  as  these  pages  are  passing  through  the 
press,  confirms  this  view,  the  author  holding  that  peripheral 
irritation  in  the  region  of  the  neck  is  capable  of  producing  in- 
hibition  of  cardiac,  respiratory,  and  cerebral  activity. 

Prognosis  as  gathered  from  recorded  cases  is  favourable,  since 
the  disease  is  amenable  to  properly  directed  remedial  measures ; 
but  the  symptoms  are  decidedly  alarming,  and  the  possibility  that 
fetal  cases  of  this  character  may  have  been  registered  under  the 
heading  of  a  cardiac  failure  or  a  cerebral  lesion  must  not  be  over- 
looked. 

Treatment. — In  almost  every  case  that  has  derived  benefit, 
attention  has  rightly  been  directed  to  the  pharynx  rather  than  the 
larjTix.  As  to  general  measures,  though  bromides  have  allayed 
and  doubtless  will  continue  to  allay  symptoms,  I  should  prefer 
iron  and  digitalis,  or  iron  and  ergot,  with  saline  purgatives, 
moderate  diet,  and  the  avoidance  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

Local  treatment  must  be  directed  to  relief  of  the  particular 
local  cause  of  the  disorder,  full  directions  for  which  will  be  found 
in  the  foregoing  pages  under  the  headings  of  *  Pharyngitis'  (p.  183), 
'  Relaxed  Uvula'  (p.  217),  or  *  Chronic  Laryngitis'  (p.  276).  They 
have  also  been  indicated  in  the  history  of  the  treatment  of  my 
cases,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  that  I  have  found 
especially  beneficial  results  from  destruction  of  enlarged  veins 
and  hyperaemic  hypertrophies  by  means  of  the  galvano-cautery. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  GENERAL  ETIOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY  OF  NASAL  AND 

NASO-PHAEYNGEAL  DISEASES. 

In  a  previous  portion  of  this  book  (Chapter  I.,  p.  31  et  seq.),  I 
have  described  the  crude  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nasal 
passages,  have  given  (Chapter  V.,  p.  74  et  seq,)  directions  for 
their  examination,  and  have  repeatedly  insisted  on  the  import- 
ance of  recognition  and  treatment  of  diseased  states  in  these 
regions  in  relation  to  a  more  complete  diagnosis  and  relief  of 
throat  conditions  than  is  otherwise  attainable. 

It  is  not,  however,  possible  within  the  limits  prescribed  to  me, 
to  treat  of  diseases  of  the  nasal  fossae  with  the  same  detail  as  has 
been  afforded  to  those  of  the  pharynx  and  lar>'nx ;  nor,  indeed,  is 
it  altogether  necessary,  for  although  the  subject  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  and,  moreover,  of  almost  fascinating  interest,  and 
capable  of  application  and  elucidation  in  many  varied  aspects,  the 
actual  morbid  conditions  may  be  generalized  under  a  compre- 
hensive classification  of  quite  moderate  limits. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  review,  as  it  were,  our  present  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  from  a  general  standpoint,  and  then  as 
concisely  as  possible  to  indicate  the  principal  symptoms,  functional 
and  physical,  as  well  as  the  lines  for  treatment,  of  the  more  usual 
nasal  diseases  to  be  met  with  in  practice. 

THE  NASAL  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE. 

The  nasal  chambers  are  not  only  the  seat  of  the  sentient  surface 
connected  with  the  sense  of  olfaction,  but  they  are  the  natural 
avenues  through  which  the  air  reaches  the  organs  of  respiration, 
audition,  and  voice-production.  When  the  nasal  membrane  is 
diseased,  neighbouring  portions  of  the  respirator^'  tract  are,  as  a 
consequence,  more  or  less  profoundly  affected :  (i)  By  direct 
extension  of  the  morbid  process  to  contiguous  areas ;  (2)  by 
abeyance  of  the  function  of  warming,  moistening,  and  filtering 
inspired  air,  in  consequence  of  which  the  latter  enters  cold,  dry. 
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and  loaded  with  foreign  particles,  thus  conducing  to  disease  of  the 
pharynx,  larynx,  lower  passages,  and  even  lungs ;  and  (3)  by 
reflex  induction  of  certain  neuroses  in  adjacent  correlated  tracts. 
Under  this  last  heading  are  included  nasal  cough,  many  forms  of 
asthma,  hay  fever,  nasal  vertigo  and  allied  conditions, 

In  order  to  thoroughly  appreciate  morbid  conditions  of  the 
mucous  lining,  we  must  consider  its  structure  somewhat  more 
minutely  than  has  been  done  in  the  anatomical  description  of  our 
first  chapter. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  nasal  membrane  is  continuous 
with  that  of  the  pharynx,  and  extends  into  the  antrum  of  Highmore, 
and  other  accessory  cavities,  as  well  as  into  the  Eustachian  tube. 
The  superficial  portion  of  the  membrane  may  be  roughly  divided, 
according  to  its  microscopic  character  and  physiological  functions, 
into  two  portions :  a  superior  or  olfactory,  and  an  inferior  or  respi- 
ratory tract. 

Olfactory  Region. — This  portion  of  the  nasal  cavity  includes 
the  upper  half  of  the  septum,  the  superior  turbinated  bone,  and  the 
upper  half  of  the  middle  one ;  the  membrane  in  this  situation  is 
more  closely  adherent  to  the  periosteum,  and  relatively  thinner 
than  in  the  respiratory  area.  The  following  points  merit  especial 
attention,  viz. : 

I.  That  the  olfactory  portion  is  not  very  vascular, 

II.  That  it  is  only  moderately  supplied  with  glands,  which  are 
of  the  variety  known  as  serous. 

III.  That  it  is  of  a  rather  pale  sepia  colour,  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  pigment  in  the  epithelium  cells  and  glands. 

IV.  That  the  substance  of  the  membrane  consists  mainly  of 
non-meduUated  nerve-fibres — the  terminal  branches  of  the  olfac- 
tory nerves  which,  after  passing  through  the  fifteen  to  twenty 
apertures  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  are  distributed 
solely  to  the  olfactory  region  ;  the  tract  is  also  supplied  with 
nerves  of  common  sensation. 

The  superficial  lining  of  this  area  of  special  sense  consists  of 
a  stratified  and  tesselated  columnar  epithelium,  whose  free  surface 
is  destitute  of  cilia.  Between  these  columnar  cells  are  situated  the 
olfactorial  cells  of  Schultze,  delicate  spindles,  each  with  a  spherical 
nucleus.  The  cell  substance  surrounds  the  nucleus  as  a  thin  zone, 
and  sends  one  prolongation  towards  the  free  surface,  and  another 
more  deeply  to  join  a  delicate  nerve-plexus,  the  ultimate  rami- 
fications of  the  olfactory  nerves.  If  these  olfactorial  cells  are 
destroyed,  the  sense  of  smell  is  lost  just  as  completely  as  if  the 
olfactory  lobes  or  nerv^es  had  been  sectioned. 
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There  are  so  many  points  of  importance  concerning  the  respi- 
ratCHy  functions  of  the  nose,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  discuss 
at  length  the  many  interesting  and  obscure  phenomena  connected 
with  olfaction.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  sense  of  smell  is  depen- 
dent on  a  healthy  condition  of  the  olfactory  and  trigeminal  nerves, 
on  the  due  nutrition  and  moisture  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
on  the  presentation  of  the  odoriferous  material  to  the  olfactory 
region  in  a  state  of  vapour  or  perhaps  of  very  fine  powder. 
Beyond  this  little  is  positively  known  as  to  the  exact  manner  in 
which  an  odorous  substance  at  a  distance  is  able  to  produce  the 
sensation  and  perception  of  smell.  ^Graham  started  the  hypo- 
thesis that  olfaction  consists  essentially  in  an  oxygenation  of  the 
odorous  material  within  the  nostril,  and  in  the  stimulant  effect  of 
that  chemical  process  upon  the  sentient  nerves  of  the  olfactory 
region.  This  theory  certainly  harmonizes  with  the  fact  that 
odorous  substances  in  general,  such  as  ethers,  aldehydes,  and 
essential  oils,  belong  to  the  organic  kingdom,  and  can  be  readily 
acted  on  by  oxygen.  Chemical  action  no  doubt  affects  the  nasal 
membrane,  as  in  those  cases  in  which  inhalation  of  gases  such  as 
ammonia  and  sulphurous  acid  causes  a  sense  of  pungency ;  but 
this  is  not  the  kind  of  chemical  action  understood  by  Graham, 
for  it  is  probable  that  pungency  is  due  to  stimulation  of,  not 
chemical  action  on,  the  terminal  branches  of  the  nerves  of 
common  sensation  (fifth  pair). 

A  view  opposed  to  that  of  Graham  is  the  vibratory-  theory, 
originally  suggested  by  ^Dr.  William  Ogle,  according  to  which 
odorous  impressions  are  considered  to  be  the  result  of  vibrations. 
Basing  his  view  on  the  fact  that  pigment  is  present  in  the  olfactory 
region  and  essential  to  perfect  olfaction,  much  in  the  same  way 
that  luminous  vibrations  are  absorbed  by  the  choroidal  pigment. 
Ogle,  in  an  article  on  *  Anosmia,'  brought  together  a  number  of 
facts  to  show  that  albino  animals  are  deficient  in  pigment  and 
in  the  sense  of  smell ;  as  a  consequence  they  die  early,  being 
handicapped  in  the  struggle  for  existence  by  their  inability  to 
protect  themselves  against  poisonous  plants,  dangerous  inhalations 
and  insanitary  habitations. 

The  part  played  by  the  olfactory  region  in  the  perception  of 
flavours  is  well  known :  savoury  meats  and  wines  are  really  smelt, 
a  fact  which  can  be  proved  by  plugging  the  anterior  and  posterior 
nares,  and  it  is  further  confirmed  by  the  constant  association 
of  want  of  perception  of  flavours  with  loss  of  smell.  This 
anosmia  may  be  occasioned  by  several  classes  of  lesions :  first, 
by  mechanical  impediments  to  the  admission  of  odorous  molecules 
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to  the  sentient  surfaces — ^amongst  these  causes  may  be  named 
polypi,  rhinal  calculi,  congenital  or  cicatricial  malfortnatians  of  the 
nostrils,  deviations  of  the  septum,  acute  and  chronic  thickening  and 
swelling  of  the  membrane,  all  leading  to  stenosis.  Secondly,  the 
function  is  impaired  by  all  nutritive  or  destructive  changes  of  the 
membrane,  which  lead  to  degeneration  of  the  glands  and  nerve 
filaments.  Under  this  heading  come  such  destructive  lesions  as 
atrophic  rhinitis,  strumous,  syphilitic,  and  other  forms  of  caries  and 
necrosis;  disordered  nutrition  and  loss  of  function  are  also  oc- 
casionally directly  associated  with  paralysis  or  paresis  of  the 
trigeminal  nerves.  And  thirdly,  anosmia  may  result  from  various 
lesions  causing  destruction  or  impaired  functions  of  the  olfactory 
nerves  in  their  continuity,  as  by  fractures  and  new  growths,  or 
centrally  by  disease  of  the  olfactory  lobes,  or  other  intracranial 
mischief.  In  all  of  these  instances  the  lesion  may  be  unilateral. 
It  remains  to  be  added  that  the  cause  may  occasionally  be  much 
less  directly  nasal. 

I  was  consulted,  in  April,  1879,  by  a  lady  on  account  of  loss  of  smell,  for  which  I 
could  find  no  reason  beyond  a  chronic  pharyngitis  and  a  very  relaxed  uvula.  For  the 
relief  of  the  pharyngeal  trouble  I  reduced  the  lengthened  uvula  by  abscission,  with  the 
somewhat  unexpected  result  that  the  anosmia  was  entirely  cured.  Since  that  time  I  have 
seen  other  instances  which  have  assured  me  that  this  experience  was  not  unique. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  intimate  connection  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves  with  the  sense  of  olfaction.  These  nerves  doubtless 
preside  over  several  separate  functions,  and  contain  distinct  kinds 
of  fibres  for  their  due  performance.  Thus  one  set  regulates  the 
working  of  the  local  vaso-motor  mechanisms  and  the  blood-supply 
of  the  mucous  membrane;  another  controls  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  glandular  secretion ;  yet  another  set — the  trophic 
fibres — will  preside  over  the  nutrition  of  the  part ;  whilst  a  fourth 
will  respond  to  the  stimuli  of  common  sensation,  and  warn  the 
lungs  of  the  approach  of  irritating  bodies  and  gases. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  olfaction  should  be  im- 
paired by  anything  which  interferes  with  the  due  performance  of 
these  varied  functions  of  the  fifth  nerve  ;  and  this  is  amply  borne 
out  by  clinical  experience,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  symptoms  of  various  nasal  diseases. 

Respiratory  Region. — The  membranous  lining  of  the  lower  or 
respiratory  area  is  pink  in  colour,  and  consists  superficially  of  two 
layers  of  columnar  cells  with  conical  ends  ;  the  bases  of  the  cells 
of  the  outer  layer  look  towards  the  lumen  of  the  fossse,  and 
are  amply  ciliated.  In  this  respect,  the  epithelial  lining  differs 
markedly  from  that  of  the  olfactory  region,  where,  as  we  have 
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seen,  the  columnar  cells  bear  no  cilia,  and  the  smoothness  of  the 
membrane  is  only  interrupted  by  the  little  projecting  ends  of 
Schultze*s  cells.  Beneath  the  epithelium  is  found  the  usual  base-' 
ment  membrane,  a  structure  presenting  little  differentiation,  but 
perforated  for  the  transmission  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves  and  for  the  gland-ducts.  Underneath  this 
apparently  unimportant  structure  is  found  a  mass  of  adenoid 
tissue,  more  or  less  diffuse,  but  here  and  there  aggregated  as 
lymph-follicles.  In  the  deeper  portion  of  this,  which  is  often 
known  as  the  mucous  layer,  are  found  a  large  number  of  glands, 
the  alveoli  and  ducts  of  which  are  grouped  together  in  corre- 
sponding lobules.  These  glands  are  of  two  kinds,  the  mucous  and 
serous.  The  latter,  which  are  identical  with  the  true  salivary 
glands  in  structure,  are  much  larger  and  far  more  numerous 
than  the  former.  There  is,  however,  one  feature  about  these 
glands  which  is  of  both  physiological  and  pathological  interest : 
viz.,  that  in  the  thicker  areas  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the 
alveoli,  especially  those  near  the  surface,  are  filled  by  large  and 
small  globules  of  fatty  matter  resembling  that  found  in  sebaceous 
and  Meibomian  glands.  In  ozaena  the  crusts  and  discharges  always 
contain  decomposing  fatty  globules  ;  hence  the  offensive  odour. 

^  Klein  describes  fine  bundles  of  muscular  fibres  as  occurring  in 
the  inter-alveolar  tissue  of  Guinea-pigs  and  rabbits,  and  considers 
that  their  function  is  to  aid  in  the  discharge  of  the  gland-contents; 
he,  however,  makes  no  allusion  to  similar  structures  in  man.  In 
this  matter,  Klein's  atlas  is  somewhat  behind  the  times,  for  anyone 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  remove  and  examine  microscopically  a 
portion  of  the  membrane  covering  the  inferior  turbinated  bone, 
will  readily  make  out  an  erectile  tissue  of  venous  sinuses  and 
fibro-muscular  trabeculae,  homologous  with  the  corpora  cavernosa 
of  the  penis.  This  layer  of  erectile  tissue  is  limited  principally 
to  the  respiratory  portion  of  the  nose — that  is,  to  the  lower  parts 
of  the  septum,  and  the  inferior  turbinated  bodies ;  but  it  is  also  to 
be  found  in  the  deepest  layers  of  the  mucosa  covering  the  superior 
and  middle  turbinal  bones ;  it  is,  however,  on  the  inferior  that  it 
attains  its  greatest  development. 

*John  N.  Mackenzie  has  recently  shown  that  so  long  ago  as 
1769  ^Morgagni  drew  attention  to  the  peculiar  and  'red  thick- 
nesses of  the  membrane  of  the  nose ;'  from  his  description  he 
appears  narrowly  to  have  missed  the  discovery  of  the  turbinated 
erectile  tissue.  *Toynbee,  in  his  'Diseases  of  the  Ear,'  says: 
'Many  years  ago  I  pointed  out  the  peculiar  erectile  tissue  of  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane,  not  only  in  man,  but  in  mammalia; 
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this  tissue  is  a  most  efficient  respirator.'  In  1853,  ^Kohlrausch 
injected  the  tissue  from  the  jugular  vein,  and  looked  on  it  as  a 
*  cavernous  network  of  veins  just  underneath  the  mucous  layer/ 
Such  a  plexus  had  been  previously  referred  to  by  *  Hyrtl,  and  ^•as 
subsequently  claimed  as  an  independent  discovery  by^Kolliker. 
Kohlrausch  evidently  mistook  the  erectile  spaces  for  venous 
trunks,  and  failed  to  appreciate  the  true  contractile  or  erectile 
character  of  the  tissue,  which  was  subsequently  set  forth  by 
^^Bigelow  in  1875.  This  last-named  observer,  in  an  article  familiar 
to  all  specialists,  described  the  tissue  with  great  accuracy,  and 
defined  its  limits.  Bigelow  was  the  first  to  observe  the  alternate 
inflation  and  collapse  of  the  erectile  bodies,  thereby  leading  the 
way  to  the  rational  interpretation  of  nasal  affections.  From  their 
resemblance  to  the  cavernous  structures  of  the  penis  he  gave 
them  the  name  of  the  turbinated  corpora  cavernosa  ;  but  as  "Zucker- 
kandl  has  pointed  out,  they  may  with  more  propriety  be  classed 
amongst  the  contractile  tissues.  At  the  International  Medical 
Congress  in  1881,  ^^Bosworth  described  the  tortuous  condition  of 
the  arteries  of  the  turbinated  bodies,  the  so-called  helicine  arteries; 
and  he  also  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  hypertrophy  of  the 
turbinated  mucous  membrane  there  is  overgrowth  of  the  surface 
layer,  of  the  adenoid  layer,  of  the  racemose  glands,  and  of  the 
connective  tissue  between  the  enlarged  vascular  sinuses. 

In  a  more  recent  contribution  ^^Bosworth  has  denied  the 
existence  of  'the  true  erectile  tissue'  of  Bigelow,  to  which  he 
formerly  subscribed.  He  also  believes  that  nasal  serosity  is  due 
to  exosmosis  direct  from  the  vascular  tissue,  and  not  to  glandular 
mechanism.  Looking  to  the  histolog}'  of  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane, such  views  cannot  be  sustained.  Nor  can  we  endorse  this 
observer's  theory  as  to  the  production  of  nasal  turgescence,  for  it 
involves  the  presence  in  all  cases  of  anterior  nasal  stenosis  of  a 
degree  of  completeness  such  as  is  very  rarely  seen  in  everyday 
practice. 

No  good  purpose  would  be  served  by  a  recapitulation  of  the 
sizes  and  shapes  of  cells  and  other  details  which  have  no  ven* 
important  bearing  on  etiological  and  pathological  considerations : 
but  it  is  necessary  to  dwell,  albeit  briefly,  on  the  normal 
physiological  functions  of  the  respiratory  region. 

The  nostrils,  in  the  first  place,  ofi'er  a  double  aperture  for  the 
admission  of  air  ;  floating  dust  and  coarse  particles  are  caught  by 
the  vibrissas  or  hairs  which  keep  sentinel  at  the  entrance ;  the 
moist  and  ciliated  mucous  lining  is  eminently  adapted  by  its 
irregular  contour  and  its  vibratile  cilia  to  catch  any  finer  par- 
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tides  which  on  being  deposited  act  as  stimuli  to  the  glands ; 
as  a  result,  a  secretion  is  poured  out  which  veritably  sluices  the 
nostril.  The  cilia,  however,  work  in  the  direction  of  the  naso- 
pharynx ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  in  health  the  secretion  of 
the  nasal  glands  is  carried  to  the  pharyngeal  or  Luschka's  tonsil, 
and  there  re-absorbed,  much  in  the  same  way  that  intestinal  fluid 
poured  out  in  one  part  of  the  alimentary  tract  is  re-absorbed 
lower  down  ;  when  the  balance  between  secretion  and  its  physio- 
logical removal  by  backward  ciliary  action  is  interfered  with,  as 
in  acute  catarrh,  a  running  from  the  nose  results.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  cilia  in  the  respiratory  tracts  of  the  nose 
have  a  very  definite  and  important  function  to  perform,  viz.,  the 
removal  of  mucous  and  of  foreign  bodies  deposited  on  the  surface 
from  the  inspired  air.  If  these  cilia  are  destroyed  this  function 
ceases,  and  as  a  consequence  a  chronic  inflammation  results,  with 
all  its  train  of  evils  in  the  way  of  hypertrophies  and  hyper- 
secretions ;  atrophy,  with  arrested  or  perverted  secretion  ;  polypi,, 
etc.  It  is  my  conviction  that  destruction  of  the  cilia  is  often  the 
first  pathological  change  in  a  chronic  catarrh ;  and  if  so,  one 
readily  recognises  the  evils  of  snuff-taking  and  tobacco,  of  al- 
coholic fumes,  and  also  of  medicated  inhalations  of  a  pungent  or 
irritant  character. 

In  all  probability,  however,  by  far  the  most  important  function 
of  the  nostril  is,  not  to  simply  filter  the  air  from  dust,  but  to 
warm  and  moisten  it.  '^  Morell-Mackenzie  alludes  to  some  ex- 
periments which  tend  to  prove  this  point ;  and  quite  recently 
^*Aschenbrandt  has,  in  the  physiological  laboratory  of  Professor 
Fick,  at  Wiirzburg,  conducted  some  more  accurate  investigations 
in  the  same  direction.  His  method  was  to  estimate  the  difference 
between  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  air  passed  by  a  glass 
tube  through  the  mouth  to  the  posterior  nares,  thence  through 
the  nasal  fossae  to  the  anterior  nares.  These  experiments  con- 
clusively prove  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  brunt  of  moistening 
and  warming  the  inspired  air  is  borne  by  the  nose  during  normal 
breathing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  complexity  and 
freedom  of  the  vascular  and  glandular  supply  of  the  nasal  fossae 
in  health  are  well  adapted  for  the  thorough  carrying  out  of  this 
function.  Even  in  mouth-breathers  and  in  those  obliged  to 
respire  through  a  tracheotomy-tube,  the  exspired  air  is  always 
hotter  and  moister  than  the  inspired,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  lungs  must  in  such  cases  lose  heat — (i)  by  conduction,  whenever 
the  temperature  of  inspired  air  is  less  than  blood-heat ;  and  (2) 
by  loss  of  heat  brought  about  by  evaporation  of  water  from  the 
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lungs,  on  account  of  the  low  vapour  tension,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  air  has  not  been  moistened  in  the  nose.  This  state  of  affairs, 
which  exists  whenever  there  is  blocking  of  the  nostrils  or  of 
the  naso-pharynx,  necessarily  acts  prejudicially  on  the  lower  air- 
passages  in  particular,  as  well  as  on  the  organism  at  large. 

In  addition  to  the  blocking  of  the  nostrils  by  hypertrophy  of 
the  mucosa,  growths,  foreign  bodies,  deflections  of  the  septum  or 
injuries,  etc.,  there  is  a  condition  of  the  nasal  lining  known  as 
rhinitis  atrophica,  in  which  the  lumen  of  the  nasal  fossae,  far  from 
being  narrowed,  is  very  considerably  widened  ;  but  inasmuch  as 
the  necessary  machinery  is  destroyed,  through  loss  of  the  cilia, 
and  wasting  of  the  membrane  with  its  vessels  and  glands,  and 
even  of  the  turbinated  bones,  the  normal  physiological  function 
cannot  be  carried  out.  In  all  such  cases  of  atrophy,  the  cold  dry 
air  impinges  directly  on  the  posterior  pharynx,  bringing  about 
the  condition  which  we  have  already  considered  (p.  178),  pliaryn- 
gilis  sicca,  and  it  passes  through  the  larynx  into  the  bronchi  in  an 
abnormal  condition.  This  in  course  of  time  interferes  with  the 
healthy  state  of  these  parts,  and  induces  chronic  diseases  of  the 
pharynx,  larynx,  bronchi,  and  sometimes  of  the  tympanum. 

In  the  discharge  of  its  respiratory  function  the  nasal  passages 
are  constantly  exposed  to  ever-changing  atmospheric  conditions 
of  heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  moisture.  The  amount  of  its  blood- 
supply  and  glandular  secretion  will,  therefore,  vary  with  every 
barometric  fluctuation,  with  every  breeze  that  blows,  and  with 
every  vitiating  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  In  order  that  the 
membrane  may  from  time  to  time  adapt  itself  to  these  constantly 
variable  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  a  sensitive  and  regulating 
nervous  mechanism  will  be  required  to  correlate  and  control  the 
activity  of  the  gland.ular  and  vascular  supply.  Such  a  mechanism 
evidently  does  exist  in  connection  with  the  spheno- palatine 
ganglion  and  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  The  sensitiveness  of  this 
area  is  beyond  all  question  ;  for  the  nasal  lining  readily  responds 
to  direct  stimuli,  whether  mechanical,  chemical,  galvanic  or 
thermal ;  the  immediate  effect  is  usually  a  blanching  of  the 
membrane,  to  be  followed,  according  to  the  nature  and  duration  of 
the  stimulus,  by  a  more  or  less  obvious  congestion  and  swelling  of 
the  erectile  structures  and  an  increased  secretion. 

This  congestion  cr  erection  of  the  vascular  portion  of  the 
membrane  generally,  and  of  the  turbinated  corpora  cavernosa  in 
particular,  with  accompanying  hyper- secretion,  is  the  condition 
iempurarily  met  with  in  every  ordinary  catarrh,  and  permanently 
established   in   the   swollen   state   of  the    membrane   known    as 
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rhinitis   hyperirophica.     ^®  Seller,    ^^John    Mackenzie    and    other 
Americans,  and  more  recently  Continental  workers,  have  shown 
that   the   fully  established   hypertrophic  condition    is   the    final 
result  of  constantly  recurring  abnormal  erections  of  the  turbinated 
corpora  cavernosa  and  other  vascular  sites  in  the  nose.     It  must 
not,  however,   be   assumed   that  the  stimuli  necessary  for   this 
erection  need  be  applied  directly  to  the  interior  of  the  nostril, 
for  a  number  of  experimental  and  clinical  data  clearly  show  that 
this  is  much  too  narrow  a  view.     Mechanical  irritation,  as  from 
particles  of  snuff,  the  pollen  of  grasses  and  other  flowers,  fine 
dust,  etc.,  is  almost  as  important   a   factor  in   the   production 
of  nasal  erection  as  changes   in  the  temperature  of  the   atmo- 
sphere ;  and  if  long  continued  will  certainly  lead  to  a  permanently 
enlarged,  swollen   and   hypertrophied   condition   of  the   erectile 
tissue  and  mucous  membrane  generally;  but  this  state  of  affairs 
can  be  brought  about  in  quite  a  different  manner  than  by  direct 
stimulation  of  the  membrane  producing  reflex  erection.  ^®  Woakes, 
who  is  most  enthusiastic  on  this  question  of  correlated  action, 
has  drawn  attention  to  a  number  of  examples  of  peculiar  reflex 
functions  of  the  nervous  system  which  obtain  in  connection  with 
organs  supplied  by  the  upper  portion  of  the  sympathetic  system. 
To  take  a  simple  example  :  in  passing  a  Eustachian  catheter  one 
often   notices,   amongst   other    things,    excessive    lachrymation. 
In  this  case,  clearly  the  nasal  membrane  is  in  nervous  connection 
through  the  sympathetic  system  and  ganglia  with  the  tear  gland. 
Conversely  a  flash  of  light  will  cause  sneezing.     Stimulation  of 
one  spot  produces  vaso-motor  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  another. 
This  is  because  the   nervous  mechanisms  of  the  two  areas  are 
correlated  and  intimately  connected,  which  connection,  however, 
is  usually  only  rendered  evident  under  the  influence  of  some  ex- 
ceptional or  powerful  stimulus.     In  the  example  quoted  the  two 
correlated  areas  are  separated  by  only  a  few  inches  of  nervous 
tissue,  but  the  correlation  existing  between  the  breast  and  organs 
of  generation  shows  that  two  quite  distinct  structures  may  be 
affected  in  unison  if  only  the  nervous  connection  be  intact ;  and 
this  fact  the  better  enables  one  to  appreciate  the  remarkable  essay 
by  John  Mackenzie,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made 
(p.  33),  on  *  Irritation  of  the  sexual  apparatus,  as  an  etiological 
factor  in  the   production  of  nasal   disease.'     This   author  calls 
attention  to  the  intimate  physiological  relationship  which  exists 
between  the  nasal  and  reproductive  apparatus,  which  is  partially 
explained  by  the  theory  of  reflex  or  correlated  action,  partially 
by  the  bond  of  union  which  exists  between  the  various  erectile 
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Structures  of  the  body.  He  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  women  with  healthy  nasal  organs,  engorge- 
ment of  the  turbinated  corpora  cavernosa  occurs  regularly  at 
each  menstrual  flow.     This  is  physiological. 

Clinically  there  are  some  facts  which  appear  to  lend  support  to 
this  view,  for  it  is  often  noted,  if  due  inquiries  be  made,  that 
nasal  affections  become  much  more  troublesome  at  the  menstrual 
epoch;  the  symptoms  are  aggravated,  and  in  ozaena  the  dis- 
charge is  decidedly  more  foetid.  Of  this  fact  I  have  long  been 
cognizant  in  my  own  practice.  Again,  epistaxis  in  boys  and  girls 
at  puberty,  and  vicarious  nasal  menstruation,  are  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  same  hypothesis.  There  are  some  who  always 
suffer  from  coryza  after  a  venereal  debauch ;  and  nasal  diseases 
are  constantly  aggravated  by  sexual  excesses.  It  is  probable  that 
the  same  fact  obtains  in  connection  with  masturbation.  Finally, 
it  is  quite  possible,  to  quote  John  Mackenzie,  *that  congestion 
of  the  nasal  erectile  tissue  precedes,  or  is  the  excitant  of,  the 
olfactory  impression  that  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the 
sense  of  smell  and  erethism  of  the  reproductive  organs  exhibited 
in  the  lower  animals.'  That  a  relationship  exists,  by  virtue  of 
which  irritation  of  the  genital  organs  reacts  upon  the  circulation 
and  nutrition  of  the  nose,  is  therefore  rendered  highly  probable 
by  the  evidence  of  clinical  investigation. 

If  this  excitation  of  the  nasal  membrane  be  carried  beyond  its 
physiological  limits,  there  comes  a  time  sooner  or  later  when  that 
which  is  a  normal  process  becomes  a  pathological  one,  according 
to  a  well  known  law  of  the  economy.  It  is  in  this  way  that  various 
stimuli,  whether  applied  directly  within  the  nostrils  or  reflexly 
through  the  nervous  system,  bring  about  in  course  of  time  chronic 
congestion  and  disordered  nutrition  of  the  nasal  membrane, 
leading  to  general  swelling  and  proliferation  of  the  constituent 
elements  and  of  the  turbinated  bones ;  in  point  of  fact,  to  the 
condition  known  as  hypertrophic  rhinitis. 

On  the  other  hand,  congestion  and  hypertrophy  may,  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  of  perverted  growth  and  secretion,  lead  to 
an  increase  of  the  connective-tissue  elements  of  the  membrane ; 
these  ultimately  contract  and  culminate  in  fibroid  shrinking  and 
in  atrophy  of  both  membrane  and  bone.  Chronic  atrophic  rhinitis 
is  thus  established,  the  ciliated  epithelium  is  lost,  the  now  viscid 
and  fatty  secretion  is  not  swept  away  by  the  ciliary  action,  de- 
composition takes  place,  and  ozaena  is  the  final  result  But  it  is 
not  always  true  that  rhinitis  hypertrophica  gives  place  to  the 
atrophic  state,  nor  conversely  is  it  a  fact  that  atrophic  rhinitis  is 
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xdways  a  result  of  hypertrophy,  though  such  is  the  more  usual 
sequence  of  events.  Occasicmally  atrophy  is  the  chief  factor  from 
the  commencement ;  but  the  precise  mechanism  and  set  of  causes 
which  tend  to  bring  about  this  condition  without  previous  hyper- 
trophy is  at  present  ill-understood,  and  requires  elucidation. 
^•Bosworth's  suggestion  that  it  is  due  to  drying  and  retention  of 
the  mucus  on  the  surface,  since  it  does  not  explain  such  ante- 
cedents as  loss  of  cilia  and  altered  secretion,  is  inadequate.  It  is 
a  question  worthy  of  consideration  whether  in  some  cases  of 
so-called  atrophic  rhinitis,  and  especially  those  in  which  there  is 
abnormal  smallness  of  turbinated  bone,  there  has  ever  really  been 
a  proper  development  in  the  first  instance,  and  whether  the  con- 
dition does  not  represent  a  consequent  inability  of  the  tissues  to 
perform  their  natural  functions.  These  remarks]  applyjmore  par- 
ticularly to  that  form  of  the  disease  known  as's/rumoMS  ozana, 
which  commencing  at  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  so  frequently 
manifests  improvement  at  the  period  of  puberty. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  membrane,  instead  of  resulting  only  in 
general  thickening,  which  is  most  prominent  over  the  septum 
and  turbinated  bones,  may  show  further  evidences  of  disordered 
nutrition  and  growth  in  the  shape  of  defined  hyperplasia  and 
distinct  neoplasms. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  chapter  to  go  into  the  whole 
question  of  the  etiology  and  pathological  histology  of  nasal  polypi ; 
but  it  may  be  briefly  stated  that  they  are  exuberant  growths 
containing  in  a  greater  or  smaller  proportion  the  elements  of  the 
mucous  membrane  from  which  they  spring.  Chronic  inflamma- 
tion and  ab  extra  irritation  seem  the  most  potent  factors  in 
their  etiology.  The  situation  of  true  polypi  indicates  that 
they  originate  as  a  circumscribed  (edema  of  pendulous  portions 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  My  own  experience  tends  toward 
support  of  the  view  that  a  polypoid  diathesis  may  be  a  factor  of 
importance. 

-  I  have  seen  two  cases  in  which  nasal  polypi  were  associated  with  laryngeal  growths ; 
and  others  in  which  there  were  warty  growths  on  the  uvula  or  some  other  portion  of  the 
soft  palate.  I  have  also  been  told  by  patients  with  nasal  polypi,  that  they  have  suffered 
from  similar  neoplasms  which  have  required  surgical  treatment  in  the  uterus  and  rectum. 
Lastly,  I  have  recently  removed  a  very  large  polypus  blocking  up  the  whole  of  the  right 
nostril  and  dropping  back  into  the  post-nasal  space,  so  that  it  could  be  seen  by  oral 
examination.  The  growth  had  prolnbly  commenced  about  three  years  previously,  and  at 
about  the  same  period,  the  patient,  a  young  lady,  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  noticed 
several  little  pendulous  warts  forming  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  and  limited  to  that 
situation. 

And  allied  to  this  question  is  that  of  heredity  of  nasal  polypi,  and 
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of  family  predisposition  to  nasal  hyperplasias.     Of  this  circum- 
stance I  can  recall  several  instances  : 

I  have  opcrmoii  on  three  btolhers  in  one  family  for  nasal  polypi ;  have  lately  Ireaied  a 
young  lady  fur  nasal  polypus,  whose  mother  has  al>k)  a  liimilor  growth — never  operateil  on 
— wtiich  is,  1  lielieve,  the  chief  cause  of  □  chtunic  bronchitis  ;  ajid  slill  more  recently  I 
hai-e  remov-cd  a  polypus  from  a  lady,  aged  51,  who  has  a  yet  closer  family  history  in  the 
same  direction.  Her  mother  was  the  subject  of  an  enormous  polypus  which  woukt 
proirudc  from  the  nostril  and  could  be  pushc<l  back  into  the  throat.  I1  was  never  removed, 
and  the  subject  of  it  died  suddenly  with  symptoms  of  siilTocatinn.  The  mother  of  this  last- 
n.iineil  1»(ly  had  also  polypus,  and  hct  father'^  brother  was  similarly  atilicleil. 

We  have  seen  that  the  circulation  and  nutrition  of  the  nasal 
membrane  is  capable  of  being  affected  reflexly  by  stimula- 
tion of  some  other  such  distant  portion  of  the  body  as  of  the 
generative  organs,  and  conversely  we  should  e.\pect  to  find  that 
stimulation  or  irritation  of  the  nasal  membrane  would  cause 
reflex  effects  elsewhere.  The  simple  experiment  of  passing  a 
catheter  or  probe  into  the  nose,  to  which  I  previously  alluded, 
causing,  amongst  other  things,  sneering  and  lachrymation,  is 
ample  proof  that  such  is  the  case.  But  there  are  a  number,  and 
a  continually  increasing  number,  of  clinical  data  which  support 
the  view  that  the  presence  of  nasal  polypi,  hypertrophied 
turbinated  tissues  and  foreign  bodies  in  the  nose  are  intimately 
connected,  if  not  the  actual  cause  of  various  asthmatic  symptoms. 
*'W.  H.  Daly,  ^'Roe,  ^Hack,  *'John  Mackenzie,  and  "myself, 
have  all  reported  cases  of  asthma,  hay-fever  and  rose-fever,  which 
were  cured  by  simply  treating  the  diseased  nasal  membrane ;  but 
the  first  to  point  out  the  fact  of  the  connection  was  '^V'oltolini. 

'■'*Predborski  has  recorded  acase  of  ayoung  Jewess  who  suffered 
from  aplionia.  accompanied  by  paroxysms  of  dyspnaa,  one  of 
which  was  so  alarming  that  tracheotomy  was  contemplated. 
The  nose  showed  redness  and  tumefaction  of  the  turbinated 
areas ;  touching  them  produced  pain,  sneezing,  and  mucous  dis- 
charge. Chromic  acid  cured  the  nasal  affection  and  the  reflex 
neurotic  manifestation.  Here  there  was  evidence  of  correlation 
between  two  different  portions  of  the  respiratorj'  apparatus,  viz.. 
the  nasal  and  laryngeal.  In  those  asthmas,  the  exciting  cause  ot 
which  is  to  be  traced  to  nasal  disease,  the  correlated  tract  is 
somewhat  lower  down,  viz.,  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  as 
indicated  by  the  characteristic  spasms. 

The  fact  that  cough  often  ensues  on  touching  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane  by  probes,  catheters,  and  instruments  used  for  diagnostic 
purposes,  led  -^John  Mackenzie  to  conclude  that  many  cases  of 
cough  might  be  of  a  nasal  reflex  character:  he  accordingly  con- 
ducted a  series  of  experiments  with  a  view  to  testing  the  sensibility 
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and  relative  irritability  of  the  nasal  lining  in  health  and  disease. 
As  a  result  of  these  investigations,  he  concludes  that  there  exists 
a  well-defined  sensitive  area  situated  near  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone  and  contiguous  portion  of  the 
septum ;  stimulation  of  this  area,  either  through  a  local  patho- 
Ic^cal  process  or  through  the  action  of  an  irritant  introduced 
from  without,  is  *  capable  of  producing  an  excitation  which  finds 
its  expression  in  a  reflex  act,  or  series  of  reflected  phenomena,'  01 
which  the  most  common  is  nasal  cough.  Hack,  however,  con- 
siders the  anterior  extremity  the  most  sensitive.  In  health  this 
area  only  responds  to  some  abnormal  irritation,  and  its  function 
is  doubtless  to  warn  the  lower  respiratory  region  of  the  approach 
of  dangerous  gases  or  other  injurious  agents.  When,  therefore, 
we  are  dealing  with  cases  of  cough,  aphonia,  laryngeal  spasm, 
and  asthma,  it  is  our  duty  not  only  to  examine  the  lungs  and 
larynx  in  seeking  for  the  cause  of  the  symptom,  but  we  must  also 
explore  the  naso-pharynx  and  nares.  And  in  case  no  obvious 
cause  is  found  in  these  regions  we  must  not  forget  to  include  the  ear 
in  our  investigation.  I  have  seen  cases  in  which  simple  impaction 
of  u'ax  was  the  cause  of  distressing  laryngeal  symptoms. 

Epileptiform  neuroses,  including  vertigo,  which  we  have  already 
considered  in  relation  to  the  larynx,  occasionally,  but  more  rarely, 
occur  in  connection  with  nasal  disease.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  T., 
which  has  been  related  at  page  487,  a  pinch  of  snuff,  taken  four 
or  five  years  previously  to  my  seeing  him,  had  had  the  effect  of 
causing  him  *  to  drop  on  the  floor  dead  in  a  minute.'  This  had 
occurred  once  before  in  early  life  ;  but  he  had  forgotten  it  on  the 
second  occasion,  until  the  circumstance  of  its  repetition  forcibly 
recalled  it  to  his  memor>\  Cases  of  nasal  polypi  causing  this 
symptom  are  comparatively  rare ;  but  an  Italian  author,  ^De 
Gennaro,  has  recently  reported  one. 

•  Bobone,  of  Prazzi,  has  also  lately  called  attention  to  a  patient  who  suffered  periodically 
from  spasmodic  attacks  of  sneezing  of  a  most  violent  nature;  on  two  occasions  the  attacks 
of  sneezing  followed  so  rapidly  that  the  patient  became  cyanosed  and  collapsed,  and 
almost  die<I.  With  the  su|>ervention  of  vertigo,  the  attack  was  cut  short.  Examination 
of  the  nose  showed  a  hy"i>ertrophic  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  reflex 
symptoms  disappeared  on  treating  this,  the  local  disease. 

Here,  no  doubt,  a  reflex  spasm  of  the  glottis  leads  to  vertigo 
in  the  way  previously  mentioned  when  speaking  of  the  larj'ngeal 
analogue.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  naso-phar>'ngeal 
catarrh  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  lar>^ngismus  stridulus,  and  the 
rationale  of  the  connection  is  afforded  by  reflex  as  well  as  bj' 
direct  causes. 

A  case  of  epilepsy,  which  was  said  to  have  been  cured  by 
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treatment  of  a  co-existent  nasal  affection,  lateiy  came  under  my 
notice.  '"Richardson  and  others  have  also  reported  similar 
examples.  In  most  of  these  instances,  antecedent  epileptic  pro- 
clivities were  probably  aggravated  by  the  supervention  of  nasal 
irritation,  and  the  cure  of  the  latter  merely  removed  a  prominent 
exciting  cause  of  the  former ;  but  others  are  very  possibly  an- 
alogous to  the  epileptiform  seizures  associated  with  iarj'ngeal 
spasm.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  neuroses,  which  are  now  pretty 
generally  recognised  by  specialists  in  this  country  and  America 
as  fairly  often  of  nasal  origin,  there  are  others  to  which  attention 
has  been  drawn  by  Continental  observers,  in  a  manner  that  may 
appear  to  savour  of  exaggeration.  Thus  Hack  believes  that 
megrim,  supra-orbital  neuralgia,  diffuse  headache,  (Edematous 
conditions  of  the  nose  and  conj unctivie,  are  almost  invariably  nasal 
in  origin,  and  can  be  cured  by  galvano-caustic  applications  to  the 
turbinated  bodies. 
The  following  case  bears  on  these  points  : 

Mrs.  A.,  agcil  51,  con.tuUed  mc,  April  35,  1ES7,  on  nccouni  of  intense  occipital  headache 
which  exitmlcfl  to  ihc  shoulders,  nml  was  accompanied  liy  a  sensation  of  exircmc  cerehral 
fulness  and  pressure,  and  constant  drowt^inos.  This  con dilion  had  existed  for  four  years,  and 
had  been  exaggerated  at  the  menstrual  perioiU',  hut  though  the  catamicnia  had  now  ccMCd 
for  a  year,  exacerbation  siiU  ocL'urred  at  rt^larly  recurring  monthly  epochs.  J  should  have 
twen  inclined  to  set  down  these  symptoms  as  neurosal  complications  connected  with  the 
menopause,  Init  that  the  jiatienl  reported  also  thai  for  ten  years  she  hail  been  unable  to 
blow  the  left  nostril,  thai  she  had  a  feeling  of  numbness  over  the  region  nfthenMC,  uid 
that  for  the  same  period  she  had  experienced  great  oppression  whenever  she  was  in  a  hot 
room,  which  was  always  rclieveil  on  her  going  into  the  open  air.  On  eiaminit^  the  left 
nostril,  multiple  polypi  were  discovered  in  the  miildle  meatus.  These  were  removed, 
and  the  cautery  aflcrwaids  applied.  As  a  result,  sli  the  head  symptoms  have  liecn  relieved 
with  a  promptness  and  completeness  that  is  hardly  credible. 

^'Sommerbrodt,  ^^Hering,  '^Fraenkel,  "Schafer,  and  '"Baratoux 
have  reported  cases  in  support  of  Hack's  views.  The  first  two 
give  instances  of  spasm  of  the  glottis,  which  may  be  placed 
in  the  same  category;  while  Hering  and  ^"Jacobi  hold  that  some 
examples  of  chorea  should  be  likewise  included.  ""Bosworth 
takes  an  even  more  pronounced  view  than  the  observers  whom 
I  have  quoted,  and  goes  the  length  of  saying  'that  during  the 
last  four  years  he  has  seen  no  single  case  of  spasmodic  asthma  in 
which  the  source  of  the  disease  could  not  be  traced  to  the  exist- 
ence of  some  disease  in  the  nasal  cavity  ;'  while  in  another  recent 
contribution  he  will  acknowledge  no  form  of  catarrhal  laryngitis 
except  as  a  result  of  nasal  disease,  and  this  not  by  continuity 
tissue. 

^'Cheatham  of  Louisville  has  reported  several  cases  oldiseasts 
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of  the  tyt^  which  he  considered  due  to  nasal  reflex,  and  which 
have  only  been  cured  after  successful  treatment  of  the  con- 
comitant nasal  lesion.  This  observer  also  states  that  '  certain 
cases  of  glaucoma  have  been  relieved  by  stretching  the  nasal 
branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  these  cases  might  not  improbably 
■be  the  result  of  chronic  nasal  disease.'  The  following  case  in  my 
practice  is  confirmatory  of  the  suggestion  : 

Mrs.  D.,  aged  30,  from  Canada,  when  consulting  me  in  the  spring  of  1885  regarding  her 
slaughter,  told  me  that  she  herself  was  suffering  from  severe  and  increasing  glaucoma, 
for  whkh  she  had  had  the  best  advice  in  the  Metropolis  and  on  the  Continent.  Iridectomy 
had  been  performed  on  one  eye,  but  without  benefit.  The  pain  was  so  intense  that  she 
was  almost  constantly  applying  cocaine  to  an  extent  that  was  seriously  injuring  her  health. 
Early  in  18S6  this  lady  was  attacked  with  double  pneumonia,  followed  by  asthma,  for 
which  she  was  treated  in  my  absence  from  home  by  my  colleague  Mr.  Percy  Jakins.  On 
ffccovery,  it  was  foun<l  that  she  was  suflfering  from  polypi  in  lx)th  nostrils ;  these  I 
completely  eradicate<.l  after  some  ten  or  twelve  sittings.  In  July,  1886,  she  left  England 
to  reside  in  Jersey,  and  I  did  not  see  her  again  until  quite  recently  (May,  1887).  I  was 
gratified  to  find  that  not  only  were  her  nostrils  free  from  recurrence  of  the  growth,  and 
that  she  had  had  no  return  of  her  asthma,  but  that  her  eyes  were  entirely  free  from  pain, 
and  that  her  sight  had  greatly  improved.  This  change  in  her  ophthalmic  symptoms  had 
taken  place  without  any  further  treatment  of  the  eyes,  and,  as  she  herself  su^ested,  had 
dated  from  the  cure  of  her  nasal  disease. 

The  question  naturally  arises — is  an  abnornal  state  of  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane  a  frequent  or  only  an  occasional  factor  of 
these  numerous  and  varied  maladies  ?  Before  answering  this 
question  we  must  decide  whether  the  fact  of  relief  or  cure  by 
galvano-caustic  applications  necessarily  implies  that  in  the  nasal 
condition  we  have  a  universal  fans  et  origo  malorum.  Are  not 
neurotic  disturbances  often  benefited  by  strong  counter-irritation, 
applied  at  the  most  diverse  sites?  ^^McBride,  taking  this  line 
of  argument,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  galvano-caustic  applica- 
tion to  a  healthy  nasal  membrane  '  may  act  just  as  a  counter- 
irritant  of  equal  severity  applied  to  another  part  of  the  body.' 

Reviewing  all  the  facts^  we  must  acknowledge  that  in  many 
instances  asthma  and  other  neuroses  are  directly  nasal  in  origin, 
and  can  be  cured  by  galvano-cautery  or  other  appropriate,  and 
not  necessarily  caustic,  intra-nasal  therapeutic  agents.  It  is 
possible  also  that  in  a  few  instances  galvano-caustic  applications 
to  the  nose  may  relieve  neurotic  symptoms,  not  of  direct  nasal 
origin,  by  the  inhibitory  action  known  as  counter-irritation,  even 
where  there  is  no  marked  nasal  abnormality.  But  while  person- 
ally inclined  to  agree  with  the  view  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases  of  asthma,  megrim,  epilepsy,  and  allied  conditions,  un- 
associated  with  obvious  nasal  lesions,  may  be  cured  by  intra-nasal 
treatment,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  my  own  practice  I  have 
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seen  not  a  few  instances  of  asthma,  etc.,  which  were  apparently  a 
direct  result  of  existing  nasal  polypi,  but  in  which  the  neurotic 
symptoms  have  continued  in  spite  of  complete  restoration  to 
health  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane. 

It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  enter  at  ureater  length 
into  the  varied  reflex  phenomena  connected  with  either  hj-per- 
xsthesia,  hypertrophy,  or  hyper-stimulation  of  the  nasal  mem- 
brane ;  but  it  is  an  interestiiiK  fact  to  note  that  the  nasal  rifiex 
has  already  been  made  use  of  in  testintj  the  local  sensorj-  action 
of  drugs.  Into  one  nostril  of  a  frog  the  solution  of  the  drug  is 
introduced  drop  by  drop,  at  inter\'als  of  a  few  minutes;  the. 
nasal  reflex  is  then  tested  by  passing  a  very  light  wire  into  the 
medicated  nostril,  and  comparing  it  with  the  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side.  Irritation  of  this  the  sound  side  will  cause  a  frog 
to  blink,  wince,  and  make  efforts  to  remove  the  offending  body. 
This  method  has  been  used  to  determine  the  local  differences 
between  caffeine  and  theine.  and  is  very  accurate  and  delicate; 
and  the  very  nature  of  these  experiments  suggests  the  appropriate 
remedy  for  hyper^sthetic  conditions  of  the  pituitary  membrane. 
From  the  first  introduction  of  cocaine,  I  employed  it  for  the 
relief  of  nasal  reflexes,  in  common  with  many  other  surgeons, 
though  the  effect  of  the  drug  is  not  always  anodyne.  In  my  own 
person,  cocaine  applied  to  the  nostril  produces  spasm,  cough,  and 
nausea.     Where  cocaine  fails,  atropine  often  succeeds. 

The  Accessory  Cavities. — The  frontal,  sphenoidal,  ethmoidal, 
and  maxillar\-  sinuses  (Fig.  XV'III.,  p.  .32)  require  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  studying  nasal  diseases.  These  cavities  com- 
municate by  small  openings  with  the  nasal  fossfe,  and  are  lined 
by  a  mucous  membrane  similar  in  structure  to  that  covering  the 
respiratory-  area.  They  probably  serve  as  reservoirs  of  warm  and 
moist  air,  and  thus  aid  in  the  respiratory  function;  doubtless, 
however,  their  original  raisim  d'etre  was  to  afford  lightness  to  the 
bony  structures  of  the  face.  When  their  openings  into  the  nasal 
fossae  are  blocked  by  swelling  of  the  membrane  or  by  other 
mechanical  causes,  a  retention  of  secretion  results,  which  may 
end  in  abscess,  or  may  lead  to  a  chronic  suppurative  condition  of 
the  lining.  I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  pointing  out  that 
one-aided  o~<rna  is  mosl  frequently  due  to  this  circumstance: 
Suppuration  of  the  accessory  cavities,  especially  of  the  antrum^ 
is  not,  however,  often  of  catarrhal  origin,  and  is  much  more 
frequently  connected  with  other  causes  such  as  dental  mischief, 
caries  of  a  surrounding  portion  of  bone,  a  missile,  or  other  foreign 
body. 
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The  naso-phaiynx  (Fig.  XV.,  p.  27)  is  often  the  seat  of  various 
forms  of  catarrh,  which  are  sometimes  primary,  and  affect  nasal. 
Eustachian,  and  adjoining  regions  by  extension ;  or  the  inflam- 
mation may  be  secondary  to  disease  in  these  latter  regions,  as 
when  a  suppurative  catarrh  of  the  middle  ear  or  of  the  accessory 
sinuses  discharges  into  the  upper  pharynx. 

Many  years  ago  Luschka,  in  describing  the  pharyngeal  tonsil 
to  be  presently  alluded  to,  drew  attention  to  a  depression  or 
crypt  situated  usually  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  tonsil,  which 
was  somewhat  larger  and  more  defined  than  neighbouring  crj-pts, 
and  which  ended  as  a  dilated  extremity  or  pouch.  This  pouch, 
though  not  a  constant  structure,  is  frequently  present,  and  has 
since  been  known  as  *  Luschka's  bursa.'  It  is,  no  doubt,  a 
vestige  of  the  communication  which  exists  during  a  portion  of 
foetal  life  between  the  pharynx  and  the  hypophysis  cerebri. 

*^Tornwaldt  of  Dantzig,  who  has  made  an  extensive  series  of 
observations  concerning  catarrh  of  this  pouch,  regards  it  as  a 
potent  etiological  factor  in  the  production  of  post-nasal  and 
Eustachian  catarrh,  pharyngitis,  laryngitis,  etc.  In  fact,  he 
asserts  that  these  bursal  affections  are  to  be  found  in  so  large  a 
[Proportion  as  20  per  cent,  of  all  diseases  of  the  naso-pharynx. 
He  also  considers  that  this  pharyngeal  bursitis  is  often  a  sequel, 
not  only  of  common  catarrh,  but  also  of  scarlatina,  variola, 
diphtheria,  etc. 

For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  the  importance  of  this  non- 
constant  structure  has  been  much  exaggerated.  For  some  time 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  confirm  Tornwaldt's  observations  ; 
but  only  very  occasionally  have  I  found  any  large  catarrhal  cavity 
into  which  I  could  insert  a  galvano-cautery  point,  this  being  the 
*  radical,  active,  and  certain  '  treatment  recommended  by  him. 

The  post-nasal  space  may  be  blocked  by  polypi,  cysts,  and 
hypertrophied  turbinals  projecting  from  the  nasal  cavities  proper, 
or  by  fibroid  and  malignant  tumours  from  the  roof  of  the  naso- 
pharyngeal area.  But  by  far  the  most  common  affection  is 
hypertrophy  of  the  pharyngeal  or  Luschka's  tonsil  (Fig.  LV., 
p.  84),  to  which  *^  Meyer  of  Copenhagen  first  directed  attention, 
and  which,  called  by  him  adenoid  growths  or  post-nasal  vegeta- 
tions, are  now  generally  recognised  under  those  terms. 

This  overgrowth  of  the  normal  adenoid  tissue  of  the  pharyn- 
geal vault  is  very  frequently  associated  with  enlargement  of  the 
faucial  tonsil,  with  which  it  is  analogous,  and  is  usually  met 
with  between  the  periods  of  childhood  or  even  infancy  and 
adolescence.     It  may,  however,  occur  at  any  age. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

DIAGNOSIS  AND  TBEATMENT  OF  NASAL  AND  NASO- 

PHABTNQEAL  DISEASES. 

The  causes  of  nasal  and  naso-pharyngeal  maladies  are  many ; 
but,  as  indicated  in  the  introduction  to  the  previous  chapter,  the 
actual  list  of  substantive  diseases  is  but  a  short  one.  I  shall 
adopt  the  following  simple  classification : 

I.  Acute    and    sub-acute    inflammations  of   the    mucous 

membrane — chiefly  affecting  Secretion. 

II.  Chronic     inflammation    of    the     mucous     membrane, 
causing : 

1.  Hypertrophy,  principally  of  turbinal  coverings, 

2.  Hypertrophy  connected  with  new  formations. 

3.  Hy|>ertrophy  connected  with  deformities  of  the  septum. 

1.  Atrophy  of  mucous  membrane  alone. 

2.  Atrophy  with  bone -disease. 

The   foregoing  may  affect   any  portion  of  the   nasal  or 
naso-pharyngeal  tract. 
III.  Diseases  of  the  accessory  cavities. 

I.    ACUTE  RHINITIS. 

Synonyms. — Acute  coryza  ;  Acute  nasal  catarrh. 

The  SYMPTOMS  vary  greatly  in  certain  individuals,  and  also 
according  to  the  exciting  cause.  When  arising  as  a  simple  *  cold,' 
the  first  onset  is  characterized  by  irritation  of  the  nostril  and 
sneezing ;  these  indicate  hyperaemia,  and  are  quickly  followed  by 
excessive  flow  of  an  irritating  serous  secretion  from  the  congested 
or  inflamed  pituitary  membrane.  Later  this  secretion  becomes 
thicker,  and  may  be  mucous,  muco-purulent,  or  even  purulent.. 
In  this  stage  the  patient  feels  as  if  his  nose  were  becoming  more 
and  more  blocked,  which  produces  sensations  always  depressing, 
and  sometimes  almost  suffocative  in  character.     This  sense  of 
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obstruction  is  always  less  in  the  open  air  than  in  heated  rooms. 
On  recovery,  which  usually  takes  place  by  resolution,  the  feeling 
of  obstruction  subsides,  the  discharge  diminishes,  and  gradually 
resumes  its  normal  character.  The  whole  attack  may  last  two 
or  three  days,  or  as  many  weeks,  according  to  the  personal 
characteristics  of  the  patient,  and  the  etiological  factor  of  the 
attack.  In  some  cases  the  first  symptoms  may  be  a  general 
feeling  of  illness  and  a  sensation  of  fulness  over  the  frontal 
sinuses,  without  sneezing  prior  to  the  serous  flow. 

Physically  there  is  much  less  change  of  colour  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nostrils  than  obtains  in  the  throat  in  an  ordinary 
pharyngitis  or  laryngitis  of  equal  grade.  This  difference  is  pro- 
bably due  to  the  firm  adherence  of  the  mucous  membrane  to  the 
bone  and  cartilage  in  the  nasal  regions,  and  to  the  sparseness  of 
adenoid  matter  in  the  deep  layers  of  the  submucosa. 

Whether  coryza  is  contagious  has  been  made  a  matter  of  much 
dispute.  Beyond  doubt  it  may  occur  as  an  early  manifestation 
of  some  exanthemata,  as  measles ;  or  as  an  extension  from  the 
throat,  as  in  scarlatina ;  or  as  part  of  a  general  acute  disorder  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  as  in  typhus,  variola,  and  diphtheria.  It 
is  also  induced  by  insanitary  exhalations ;  and  this  is  frequently 
the  case  when  manifested  in  its  epidemic  form.  The  influences 
of  heredity  and  certain  co-existent  constitutional  predisponents  in 
members  of  a  family,  as  well  as  those  of  local  excitants,  are  often 
overlooked  when  considering  this  question  of  infection. 

During  an  attack  the  voice  is  altered,  and  nasal  respiration  is 
impeded. 

Prognosis  is,  as  a  rule,  favourable.  Extension  to  the  accessor)' 
cavities  of  a  non-specific  nasal  catarrh  is  rare ;  but  when  due  to 
insanitary-  influences,  or  associated  with  acute  infectious  diseases, 
recovery  may  be  long  delayed,  chronic  catarrh  may  be  engendered, 
and  with  it  a  tedious  train  of  symptoms  in  the  way  of  hyper- 
trophies and  neoplasms,  atrophy,  and  ozsna. 

Treatment  need  not  occupy  much  space,  because,  although 
each  year  scores  of  new  remedies  are  suggested,  there  are  but  few 
that  hold  their  reputation ;  and  this  for  two  reasons— first,  that 
they  are  given  empirically,  and  without  the  least  regard  to  correc- 
tion of  the  predisposiftg  factor,  or  recognition  of  the  exciting  cause 
of  an  attack ;  and  secondly,  because,  as  a  rule,  they  are  com- 
menced too  late.  The  physician  being  seldom  consulted  at  the 
time  of  an  acute  coryza,  directions  for  treatment  must  therefore 
be  largely  prophylactic;  and  prescriptions  for  remedies,  being 
often  given  in  advance  of  recurrence,  must  necessarily  be  of  a 
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tentative  character.    The  following  js  an  epitome  of  my  general 
advice  in  such  cases  : 

1.  Prophylaxis. — Exercise,  Turkish  baths,  avoidance  of  draughts 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  over-clothing,  and  especially  of  retention 
of  such  extra  garments  as  cloaks  and  wrappers  within  doors,  all 
suggest  themselves.  A  light  diet,  especially  at  night,  and  a« 
regular  daily  action  of  the  bowels,  are  both  measures  to  be 
regarded  as  of  importance  by  the  catarrhally  disposed  subject. 

2.  Medical. — First  Stage. — For  the  relief  of  the  premonitory 
irritation  or  fulness,  anti-catarrhal  smelling-salts  (Form.  116),  the 
use  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium  inhaler  (p.  106),  with  or  without 
addition  of  oxygenating  ingredients  (Form.  41),  and  the  use  of  an 
oro-nasal  inhaler  with  the  inhalants  in  Form.  41,  52,  and  53,  are 
all  and  each  of  service. 

It  is  possible  in  many  instances  to  cut  short  an  attack  at  this 
stage,  and  to  avert  the  second  by  taking  the  mixture  in  Form.  88. 
The  opium  which  is  thus  administered  only  in  its  stimulating 
dose,  contracts  the  capillaries;  and  the  belladonna,  while  it 
appears  to  diminish  the  constipating  effect  of  the  opium,  assists 
by  its  specific  action  of  inhibiting  glandular  secretion.  Even 
after  the  second  stage  of  coryza  has  been  reached,  this  mixture 
may  arrest  it ;  but  if  not,  I  do  not  advise  further  perseverance 
with  drugs.  Camphor  internally  has  been  very  disappointing  in 
my  experience  ;  and  as  to  the  local  treatment  by  snuffs  of  acacia, 
tragacanth,  or  bismuth,  with  morphia,  I  have  never  seen  the 
least  benefit  from  their  use  (see  p.  127).  Ointments  of  cocaine 
or  atropine,  with  vaseline,  are  valuable  in  the  earlier  stages,  and 
also  on  cessation  of  the  clear  hyper-secretion.  They  act  by 
causing  a  diminution  in  the  capillary  engorgement,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  amount  of  serous  exosmosis.  In  a  few  instances 
Turkish  baths  are  of  service  in  this  stage.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  only  increase  the  symptoms  and  prolong  the  attack.  The 
explanation  of  this  untoward  effect  is  that  the  heat  excites 
capillar^'  distension,  while  the  transudation  by  the  skin  and  the 
reaction  after  shampooing  and  douching  are  insufficient  to  restore 
the  normal  balance  between  the  general  vaso-motor  control  and 
the  functions  of  the  nasal  passages. 

In  children,  and  especially  in  infants,  blocking  of  the  nostrils 
leads  to  distressful  and  even  dangerous  symptoms.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  syringe  them  two  or  three  times  daily  with  a  solution 
of  borax  or  of  a  compound  mixture  similar  to  that  in  Form  78. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  acute  coryza  in  infants  is  often  an 
indication  of  a  syphilitic  dyscrasia. 

33 
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Specific  forms  of  acute  coryza  in  relation  to  gonorrktea  require 
special  measures  which  come  within  the  range  of  general  surgerj-. 
The  etiology  of  bay-fever  has  been  already  discussed  in  the  previous 
chapter.  Further  consideration  in  relation  to  symptoms  and 
treatment  will  be  presently  afforded. 


II.  SUBACUTE  RHINITIS. 

This  condition  is  comparatively  rare,  and,  when  present,  more 
often  calls  for  surgical  than  for  medical  treatment.  The  condition 
is  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  its  disposition,  if  not  cured, 
to  proceed  to  the  formation  of  hypertrophies  ;  in  children  of  post- 
adenoid  vegetations,  in  adults  of  congestions  and  thickenings  of 
the  covering  of  the  turbinated  bones,  especially  the  inferior  and 
the  middle,  and  of  polypi.  Each  of  these  subjects  will  occupy 
later  consideration. 

Rhinorrhoea  is  the  form  in  which  subacute  rhinitis  is  generally 
manifested.  It  is  not  necessarily  the  result  of  an  uncured  acute 
'cold,'  or  of  a  repetition  of  acute  attacks,  though  there  is  usually 
a  history  of  a  catarrhal  predisposition.  Cases  are  recorded  in 
which  many  ounces  and  even  pints  of  clear  watery  fluid  have 
been  discharged  in  the  twenty-four  hours  for  periods  of  many 
months— in  one  instance,  of  nearly  two  years.  I  have  never  had 
such  an  experience,  but  have  seen  several  patients  who  suffered 
from  a  similar  condition  of  only  less  serious  grade.  There  is 
seldom  any  local  sign  beyond  congestion  of  the  membrane  and 
soreness  of  the  external  nostril ;  but  occasionally  there  is  a 
polypus  or  other  objective  cause  for  the  flow. 

The  following  are  notes  of  three  cases  that  occur  to  me : 

Case  i  was  thai  of  a  Indy,  ngcd  38,  who  suffcrei]  frum  escessivc  nnsnl  discharge, 
which  had  lasted  some  yenn,  and  gically  pcoslraled  her,  I  could  discoi'er  no  causi;  fur 
the  condition,  l>ut  she  derived  great  1>cnelil,  and  was  uUimately  cured,  !,y  ust  oC  the 
OJHUI11  and  belladonna  mixtuie,  with  Turkish  baths,  and  later  a  course  of  Ui>i]avan''i 
solutioa  with  strychDit,  and  a  sojourn  al  linirngale. 

Case  3  was  seen  by  me  in  Aufpist,  1S73.  The  patient,  also  a  lady,  agc<l  j6,  exhibited 
ihc  same  ^mptoau,  hut  only  from  the  light  side,  and  had  undergone  much  tccatnieni. 
though  ber  nostiils  had  never  \)een  examined.  1  saw  in  the  upper  part  of  the  right 
nostril  what  appeared  to  be  a  large,  almost  transparent  polyp.  On  seiiing  it,  it  collapsed 
at  once,  there  was  a  gush  of  clear  fluid,  nnd  I  withdrew  the  capsule  of  a  cyst.  1  applied 
gal vano- cautery  to  the  site  of  attachment,  and  there  was  ro  relapse. 

Case  3  only  came  under  my  notice  aa  I  am  writing  the  last  notes  for  the  prc^. 
Mrs.  T.,  aged  45,  was  sent  me  l>y  Ur.  Bastable,  April  11,  1SS7,  on  account  of  Irrilation 
and  smarting  of  the  nostrils,  with  (requent  sneering  and  incesiint  running  of  clear  fluid, 
which  had  existed  since  lost  September.  The  sense  of  smell  had  become  diminished, 
and  respiration  thtongh  the  led  nostril  wns  impossible.     She  suffered  rrutn  constant  hemj- 

She  staled  thai  she  had  always  been  susceptible  to  cold.     Her  skin  transpired  freely. 
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bat  the  slightest  draught  of  lir  would  check  the  perspiration,  and  then  she  would  sneeze 
and  have  an  attack,  sometimes  of  cold  in  the  head,  sometimes  of  bronchitis.  She  had 
been  always  sensitive  to  offensive  smells,  and  had  been  rather  subject  to  small,  painful 
(itherings  inside  the  nose.  All  these  conditions  had,  however,  somewhat  improved  in 
the  Fast  few  years. 

She  dated  hu  present  condition  from  a  night  which  she  passed  in  Cologne  last 
5?€ptember,  on  her  arrival  from  Wiesbaden.  It  had  been  a  very  hot  day  (97*  F.  in 
the  shade),  and  she  had  arrived  much  fatigued.  She  was  subjected  to  such  offensive 
smells  in  the  hotel  that  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  supervened,  and  she  was  ill  for  some  days. 
Since  that  time  her  nasal  symptoms,  as  above  detailed,  had  steadily  increased.  Life  was 
described  as  simply  intolerable. 

On  examination  I  found  subacute  inflammation  of  lx>th  nostrils,  without  other  per- 
ceptible cause  for  her  symptoms.  Having  ansesthetized  the  nares  with  cocaine,  I  freely 
applied  galvano-cautery  to  both  nostrils,  and  prescribed  anterior  nasal  S)'ringing  (Form.  78), 
and  ointment  (Form.  80  and  81  in  combination).  There  was  an  immediate  improvement, 
which  I  have  every  confidence  will  be  permanent. 


III.  HAY-FEVER, 

Otherwise  called  Summer  catarrh,  Kosc-cold,  etc.,  requires  for  its 
development  three  factors : 

1.  A  predisposing  neurotic  idiosyncrasy  with  debility  of  vaso- 
motor control. 

2.  A  resulting  chronic  hyperaemia  of  the  vascular  tissues  of  the 
nasal  passages. 

3.  An  exciting  agent,  which  varies  with  the  individual  and  the 
locality.  It  may  be  the  pollen  of  a  grass,  of  a  rose,  or  of  other 
flower ;  or  it  may  be  certain  noxious  conditions  of  the  atmosphere 
which  are  peculiar  to  certain  seasons  of  the  year  and  certain 
localities,  and  independent  of  any  vegetable  particles. 

For  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  various  symptoms,  and  a 
proper  comprehension  of  the  indications  for  scientific  treatment, 
it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  the  predisposing  factors  are 
of  overwhelmingly  greater  importance  than  the  exciting.  This  is 
so,  whether  the  local  condition  be  that  of  the  acute  corj'za  and 
nasal  stenosis  of  hay-fever,  or  the  asthma  and  other  respiratory 
symptoms  sometimes  associated  with  them,  and  sometimes 
separately  manifested.  The  nature  of  the  predisponents  has  been 
indicated  in  the  previous  chapter.  It  remains  to  briefly  enumerate 
the  chief  symptoms  of  the  malady,  and  to  indicate  the  lines  for 
rational  therapy. 

The  SYMPTOMS  are  in  the  first  instance  those  of  acute  catarrh ; 
but  they  occur  more  suddenly,  and  are  manifested  much  more 
severely ;  the  sneezing,  corjza,  nasal  stenosis,  headache,  and 
debility  all  being  more  acutely  distressing  than  is  observed  in 
non-specific  rhinitis.  Added  to  these  manifestations,  there  is  ex- 
cessive lachrymation,  with   conjunctivitis  and  efl^usion  into  the 

33—2 
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eyelids.  Pyrexia  is  of  varying  degree,  and  as  a  rule  is  less  than 
in  an  ordinary  acute  cold  in  the  head. 

Beyond  these  catarrhal  symptoms,  and  sometimes  independent 
of  them,  or  at  least  of  far  more  distressing  importance,  occurs  an 
asthma  of  acute  and  quite  temporary  character.  This  symptom 
differs  from  the  same  respiratory  malady  uncomphcated  by  the 
direct  irritation  of  season,  in  that  it  is  manifested  in  the  day  quite 
as  frequently  and  as  intensely  as  at  night.  It  passes  away  with- 
out leaving  any  impress  on  the  lung  tissue,  and  does  not  recur 
until  the  return  of  the  season  favourable  to  an  attack. 

The  TREATMENT  of  hay-fevcr  until  recently  has  been  not  only 
most  irrational,  but  (if  one  may  use  such  a  term)  cowardly. 
Instead  of  attacking  the  predisposing  idiosyncrasy,  or  the  local 
hyperemia,  the  former  has  been  accepted  as  inevitable,  and  the 
latter  ignored ;  while  as  to  the  exciting  irritant  agent,  it  has 
been  simply  shut  out.  Confinement  to  the  house,  change  of 
residence,  plugging  the  nostrils  with  tampons  of  wool,  the  wear- 
ing of  goggles  and  double-gauze  veils,  are  measures  of  but  little 
value  in  arresting  an  attack,  and  in  no  sense  preventive  of  a 
recurrence.  Nor  are  snuffs,  whether  containing  morphia  (as 
do  those  known  as  Ferrier's),  or  of  boracic  or  salicylic  acid,  or 
with  either  of  these  ^/«s  capsicum  (as  advised  by  Mortimer  Gran- 
ville), any  more  useful  than  might  be  expected  in  consideration  of 
the  un  physio  logical  character  of  the  indications  advanced  by  their 
advocates.  My  views  on  these  questions  are  the  result  of  a 
lengthened  e,\perience.  They  were  set  forth  more  fully  in  a  paper 
on  the  treatment  of  hay-fever,  which  was  published  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  June  21,  1884. 

The  neurotic  state,  once  recogaised,  is  to  be  attacked  on  general 
principles  by  nerve  tonics,  electricity,  general  douches,  massage, 
and  the  like.  On  occurrence  of  an  attack  remedial  measures  are 
to  be  divided  into  (i)  palliative,  and  (2)  radical. 

Palliative  internal  measures  may  be  represented  by  the  opium 
and  belladonna  mixture,  or  by  large  doses  of  quinine  with  or  with- 
out hydrobromic  acid,  preceded  by  a  purge. 

Palliative  local  treatment  includes  the  inunction  of  the  nostrils 
and  eyelids  with  ointments  of  vaseline  with  atropine.  The  use 
of  the  oro-nasal  inhaler  with  the  inhalant  in  Form.  41,  cr  inhala- 
tions of  the  vapour  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  in  combination 
with  various  medicaments,  such  as  ozonic  ether,  oil  of  eucalyptus 
or  pine  in  alcohol,  camphor,  chloroform,  or  aldehyde.  Anti- 
catarrhal  smelling  salts  (Form.  116),  the  action  of  which  is 
quite  different   from  that  of  snuffs,  are  often  of  great  value  in 
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hay-fever.  They  probably  act  by  stimulating  the  capillaries  to 
contraction.  The  comparatively  new  remedy,  cocaine,  has  more 
than  answered  expectations  in  giving  relief  to  the  symptoms  of 
hay-fever,  and  since  its  physiological  action  is  to  contract  the 
capillaries  of  the  lower  turbinated  bodies,  its  success  has  con- 
firmed the  views  previously  expressed,  that  the  main  predis- 
posing factor  of  local  importance  was  a  general  or  local  area  of 
excessive  vascularity  in  some  portion  of  the  nostrils.  Cocaine 
may  be  administered  in  ointment,  as  a  spray,  or  by  introduction 
into  the  nostrils  of  pledgets  of  wool  soaked  in  a  solution. 

Radical  local  treatment  consists  in  destruction  of  any  hyper- 
plasia or  polypi  in  the  nostrils,  or  in  reduction  of  its  vascular 
supply  by  the  careful  application  to  any  hyperaemic  area,  of  galvano- 
cautery,  or  of  some  other  caustic  agent,  of  which  may  be  named  in 
their  order  of  efficiency,  fuming  nitric  acid,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and 
chromic  acid.  Preliminary  to  any  of  these  applications,  the  mem- 
brane is  to  be  anaesthetized  by  cocaine. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  any  other  local  cause  of 
irritation,  as  a  relaxed  uvula,  enlarged  veins,  or  granulations  at 
the  back  of  the  pharj'nx,  should  be  looked  for,  and  if  present 
should  be  effectively  removed. 

IV.  CHRONIC  HYPERTROPHIC  RHINITIS. 

This  condition,  otherwise  known  as  hypertrophic  nasal  catarrh,  is 
mainly  a  sequel  of  chronic  coryza,  and  is  essentially  of  the  nature 
of  a  chronic  hyperaemia.     It  is  usually  seen  in  adults. 

The  SUBJECTIVE  SYMPTOMS  are  those  of  excessive  secretion  of  a 
viscid  or  muco-purulent  character,  with  a  sense  of  obstruction  in 
the  nasal  passages,  and  consequently  an  impairment  of  free  nasal 
respiration,  and  of  the  resonance  of  the  voice  ;  an  inability  to 
clear  the  nostrils  on  use  of  the  handkerchief,  and  a  sensation 
that  the  mucus  drops  back  into  the  pharynx.  A  frequent  result, 
or  it  may  be  a  concomitant,  is  extension  of  the  inflammation 
along  the  Eustachian  tube,  leading  to  middle-ear  deafness  (see 
Chapter  XXVIL). 

The  PHYSICAL  SYMPTOMS  are  evident  on  inspection.  The 
inferior,  and  possibly  the  middle  turbinated  bodies,  are  observed  to 
be  red,  puffy,  and  swollen ;  and  on  looking  into  the  back  of  the 
throat  through  the  open  mouth,  mucus  is  frequently  seen  to  be 
dropping  down  behind  the  uvula. 

The  nasal  hypertrophy  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  polypus, 
from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  first  by  the  greater  redness 
and  absence  of  the  translucency  so  characteristic  of  the  latter 
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form  of  new  growth,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  tumour  springs 
from  the  lower  and  outer  aspect  of  the  nostril,  and  is  without 
pedicle.  Cocaine  is  very  useful  in  clearing  up  a  doubtful  diag- 
nosis, since  it  reduces  the  swelling,  and  enables  the  surgeon  to 
ascertain  the  site  and  nature  of  the  attachments,  by  means  of  a 
probe,  with  greater  freedom  and  certainty. 

The  hyper-secretion  of  mucus  on  the  pharyngeal  surface  may 
be  mistaken  for  ulceration.  Use  of  a  soft  brush  or  of  a  douche 
will  clear  up  such  an  error. 

Treatment  consists  in  simple  douches  and  sprays,  neutral 
ammonia  inhalations,  inunctions,  etc.  The  therapeutic  indications 
for  adoption  of  these  various  measures  have  been  fully  considered, 
and  the  appropriate  instruments  for  their  administration  have 
been  depicted  in  Chapter  VII.  Numerous  formulae,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred,  are  appended  at  the  end  of  the  book.  If  by 
use  of  these  agents  the  catarrh  is  not  arrested,  nor  the  hyper- 
trophy reduced,  radical  measures  must  be  employed.  They  are 
comprised  under  the  head  of  galvano-caustic  treatment,  so  fully 
explained  on  p.  137  et  seq. 

V.  ADENOID  GROWTHS. 

Post-nasal  lymphatic  vegetations  constitute  another  form  of 
nasal  hypertrophies,  but,  unlike  the  foregoing,  represent  a  morbid 
condition  which  is  essentially  one  of  childhood  and  adolescence. 
Their  effects  on  the  character  of  the  voice,  the  articulation,  and 
the  hearing,  are  very  characteristic.  The  first  is  toneless ;  the 
second  is  generally  indistinct  and  especially  imperfect  in  pronun- 
ciation of  nasal  consonants ;  the  third  is  progressively  impaired. 
Manifestations  so  pernicious  call  for  prompt  treatment,  not  only  on 
their  own  account,  but  because,  although  the  disease  itself  sub- 
sides with  advance  of  years,  its  neglect  inevitably  leads  to  an 
accentuated  chronicity  of  all  its  symptoms ;  the  chief  of  which 
are  those  just  indicated.  In  addition  the  countenance  is  greatly 
and  often  permanently  disfigured  ;  the  constantly  open  mouth  and 
pinched  nostrils  giving  a  vacuous  and  even  imbecile  expression. 
Nasal  respiration  is  often  so  impeded  that  breathing  is  audible  in 
the  day,  and  in  addition  there  is  always  snoring  during  sleep. 

These  growths  may  exist  apart  from,  or  in  connection  with, 
enlarged  tonsils  :  in  the  latter  case  they  may  undergo  atrophy  on 
removal  of  those  glands,  or  they  may  remain  and  represent  a 
cause  of  failure  of  tonsillotomy  to  relieve  a  defect  of  voice,  speech, 
or  hearing.  More  commonly  the  tonsils  are  not  enlarged,  but 
there  is  a  peculiar  narrowing  associated  with  thickening  of  the 
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fauces  and  a  want  of  definition  about  the  pillars  that  at  once  leads 
the  practised  observer  to  explore  the  post-nasal  space. 

This  condition  is  well  demonstrated  in  Fig.  5,  Plate  II.,  and 
in  Fig.  41,  Plate  V. 

The  case  ms  that  of  a  young  lady,  aged  17,  o(  hanilsoine  perwmal  appearance,  eicepl 
that  ihc  exhibited  the  physiognomy  chancteristic  of  the  habitual  mouth -biealher.  She 
oune  nDder  notice  in  October,  1S77,  sufTeriOE  in  an  extreme  degree  Tram  every  symptom 
which  has  been  described  as  characteristic  of  the  malady  under  consideration.  On  the  3nd 
of  Ji'ovembei,  Mr.  Clover  adminislcring  chloroform,  1  destroyed  all  the  hyper1ro|>hied 
lissDCK  at  the  vault  ol  the  pharynx,  having  previously  red uccil  n  KUpplementary  hyperplasia 
which  existed  on  each  side  of  the  vomer.  There  was  scarcely  a  drop  of  blood  lott,  very 
.Jight  after-pain  ordischa^e,  and  in  a  week  the  patient  could  Mow  out  an  ordinary  wooden 
maieh  from  either  nostril  at  a  distance  of  eightecD  inches.  She  became  able  10  breathe 
with  month  closed,  while  even  in  sleep  the  tnoutli  was  kept  but  very  slightly  open,  an<1 
respiration,  lioth  waking  and  s1ee|>ing,  was  noiseless. 

Diagnosis  is  not  difficult,  and  is  assured  by  the  following  steps : 

1.  Examine  the  nostrils  by  anterior  rhinoscopy,  and  failing  to 

find  hypertrophy  of  the  turbinated  bodies,  make  the  patient  exhale 

first  by  one  nostril,  and  then  by  the  other,  the  mouth  being  closed. 


If  adenoid  growths  exist,  the  passage  of  air  will  be  impeded  or 
altogether  obstructed. 

2.  Examine  the  back  of  the  throat,  and  failing  to  see  enlarged 
tonsils,  or — the  symptoms  continuing  after  removal  of  such  ob- 
struction— pass  the  index-finger,  previously  guarded  <Fig.  CXC  V.), 
behind  the  uvula  up  to  the  vault  of  the  pharynx.  Soft  structures 
of  irregular  character,  and  to  the  touch  resembling  worms,  will  be 
felt,  and  their  abnormal  nature  speedily  recognised.  It  is  a  good 
plan  in  making  such  investigations  to  commence  by  feeling  for  the 
septum,  and  then  to  e.\pIore  first  above  and  then  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left  of  that  starting-point. 

It  is  generally  recommended  to  examine  the  posterior  nares  by 
the  rhinoscDpe  in  these  cases,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  such  a 
process — always  difficult  in  children — is  more  than  usually  im- 
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practicable  when  adenoid  hypertrophy  exists,  on  account  of  the 
narrowing  of  the  fauces  and  of  the  post-palatal  space. 

Treatment  consists  in  effectual  and  thorough  removal  of  the 
excessive  glandular  tissue.  This  I  am  in  the  habit  of  doing  very 
frequently  as  soon  as  I  have  satisfied  myself  of  its  existence ; 
sometimes  without  withdrawing  my  finger  I  scrape  away  the 
hypertrophies  with  the  finger-nail,  or  with  a  finger-nail  extension 
fitted  to  the  guard  (Fig.  CXCV.).  Post-nasal  forceps  of  the 
pattern  known  as  Lowenberg's  or  Woakes's  are  not  very  safe, 
since  opening  laterally  they  are  quite  capable  of  wounding  the 
septum,  the  Eustachian  orifice,  or  the  turbinated  bones.  But  no 
such  accident  can  occur  with  the  new  forceps  of  Schutz,  which 
open  in  an  antero-posterior  direction  (Fig.  CXCVL).     Should  an 


Fk;.  CXC\"I.— Sti 


instrument  acting  laterally  be  required,  I  prefer  a  curette  or  sharp 
spoon. 

There  is  generally  some  bleeding,  but  this  is  seldom  of  serious 
extent.  Anterior  nasal  syringing  (Fig.  L.XXI  V.)  or  posterior  nasal 
douching  (Fig.  LXXII.)  with  simple  alkaline  solutions  {Form.  78) 
is  required  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  and  occasionally  a  repetition 
of  surgical  procedure,  on  account  of  imperfect  removal  by  previous 
attempts,  or,  it  may  be,  of  recurrence.  Aurat  symptoms,  due  to 
Eustachian  stenosis,  may  require  treatment  by  Politzer  inflation, 
while  internal  administration  of  hypopbosphites,  and  phosphates 
with  malt  extracts,  cod-liver  oil,  etc.,  are  always  serviceable. 


Vi.  NASAL  POLYPI. 

We  now  come  to  quite  another  form  of  hypertrophic  disorder 
of  nutrition  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  which  is  also  the 
result  of  a  chronic  rhinitis.  The  exact  causes  for  the  varying 
occurrence  of  pedunculated  and  sessile  neoplasms  have  already 
been  explained.  Polypi  may  occur  at  almost  any  age,  I  have 
operated  on  patients  as  young  as  7,  and  on  one  as  old  as  80. 

The  SUBJECTIVE  svMi'TOMS  of  polypI  are  very  similar  to,  but  as 
a  rule  more  pronounced  than,  those  of  hypertrophic  rhinitis. 
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They  vary  somewhat,  however,  both  in  character  and  in  intensity, 
according  to  their  position  and  their  extent  and  quantity.  In 
some  cases  loss  of  the  sense  of  smell  is  the  prominent  symptom ; 
in  others,  deafness,  impairment  of  respiration,  or  excessive  muco- 
purulent secretion.  Sneezing  is  seldom  exhibited,  immunity  from 
this  disagreeable  symptom  being  doubtless  due  to  a  blunting  of 
the  sensibility  of  the  nerve-endings.  Exceptionally  we  witness 
the  occurrence  of  asthma  and  other  neuroses  in  connection  with 
these  growths.  The  rationale  of  this  hyperaesthetic  condition  has 
been  fully  discussed  in  the  last  chapter. 

Objectiye  examination  is  the  only  method  of  clearing  up  a 
diagnosis,  but  even  after  the  most  careful  visual  inspection  it  is 
often  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  opinion  as  to  the  exact 
seat  of  attachment  of  a  polypus,  or  of  the  quantity  of  polypi  (for 
they  are  almost  always  multiple)  that  may  be  present.  The 
affection  is  generally  bilateral ;  though  very  frequently  the  sub- 
jective symptoms  will  appear  to  indicate  that  only  one  nostril  is 
attacked.  The  growths  may  be  truly  mucous,  or  fibrous,  of  which 
the  former  is  the  most  frequent.  Those  which  extend  backwards 
into  the  pharynx  are  always  firmer  than  those  which  project  for- 
wards from  the  nares ;  and  this  may  sometimes  be  shown  in  the 
same  sj)ecimen.  The  explanation  of  this  difference  is  to  be  found 
in  the  greater  mechanical  irritation  to  which  the  growth  is  subjected 
in  the  post-nasal  space. 

Occasionally  nasal  polypi  attain  enormous  size. 

I  removetl  one  in  1882  from  a  male  patient  aged  35,  which  had  existed  for  six  years, 
and  measured  8^  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighed  9  drachms  40  grains.  The  growth 
could  l)e  seen  both  in  the  anterior  nares  and  at  the  back  of  the  throat ;  and  the  operation 
consisted  in  passing  a  wire  loop  high  up  behind  the  velum,  by  which  I  was  enabled  to 
withdraw  lx>th  the  nasal  and  the  naso-pharyngeal  (>ortions  intact. 

Until  publication  of  the  painstaking  investigations  and  the 
beautiful  illustrations  of  Zuckerkandl,  little  was  known  definitely 
as  to  the  sites  of  nasal  polypi.  Their  most  frequent  seat  is  on  the 
middle  turbinated  bone,  more  rarely  upon  the  superior,  and  hardly 
ever  upon  the  inferior.  Polypi  never  proceed  from  the  septum  ; 
but  they  often  form,  as  a  consequence  of  chronic  catarrh,  on  the 
roofs  of  the  maxillar}',  ethmoid,  frontal,  and  sphenoidal  cells,  from 
all  of  which  cavities  they  may  project  into  the  nasal  passages. 

According  to  Zuckerkandl,  nearly  four-fifths  of  all  nasal  polypi 
have  their  seat  either  upon  the  lower  edges  of  the  middle 
turbinated  bone,  or  upon  the  bulbous  or  hammular  processes  of 
the  ethmoid  bone.  They  always  arise  where  there  is  a  free  edge 
covered  by  mucous  membrane,  whence  they  hang  by  a  pedicle. 
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They  never  spring  from  flat  surfaces.  Growths  of  this  last 
character  are  not  true  poljpi^that  is  to  say,  neoplasms  in  which 
all  the  layers  of  mucous  membrane  take  part — but  rather  polypoid 
excrescences,  or  hyperplasiae. 

The  assertion  of  Woakes  that  nasal  polypi  are  always  in 
association  with,  if  they  are  not  directly  the  result  of,  necrosing 
dhmoidilis,  is  not  yet  confirmed  by  other  observers. 

For  the  examination,  and  especially  for  treatment,  of  nasal 
polypi  a  bright  light  is  Ike  first  desideratum ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
an  axiom  of  the  surgeon  not  only  never  to  attempt  a  removal  of  a 
growth  that  he  does  not  see,  but  also  to  remove  it  only  by  an  in- 
strument introduced  with  the  direct  aid  of  the  sight.  Provided 
the  eye  guides  the  instrument,  it  is  immaterial  whether  snares 
(Figs.  XCVI.  and  XCVII.,  p.  140)  or  forceps  (Figs.  XCVIII.  and 
XCIX.)  be  introduced. 

Some  years  ago  I  made  a  long-continued  trial  of  the  galvano- 
cautery  loop  for  removal  of  nasal  polypi ;  but  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  platinum  wire  required  for  this  purpose  was 
far  less  adaptable  than  the  steel  wire  of  the  cold  snare  :  also  It  was 
necessary  to  employ  special  hooks  for  securing  the  growth  while 
the  loop  was  adjusted  (Fig.  XC  V.,  p.  139).  The  vaunted  superiority, 
in  regard  to  diminished  hfemorrhage,  of  the  cautery  over  the  cold 
steel  loop  was  not  borne  out  in  my  experience. 

Prior  to  all  operations  at  removal,  cocaine  should  be  applied. 

But  the  main  point  for  cure  of  polypus  consists  not  so  much 
in  the  removal  of  the  growth — nor,  indeed,  in  the  all-important 
complete  eradication  of  the  minutest  visible  polypus — as  in  the 
destruction  of  the  soil  and  the  bases  of  their  origin,  and  in  the 
cure  of  the  catarrh,  which,  while  an  almost  constant  first  cause, 
is  also  very  frequently  an  obstinate  sequel.  So  long  as  this 
catarrh  exists,  the  fear  of  recurrence  must  always  be  present ; 
and  it  is  here  that  the  value  of  the  galvano-cauterj'  is  manifested 
as  pre-eminent  above  all  other  forms  of  local  treatment.  It  is 
my  custom,  long  after  every  sign  of  polypus  has  been  removed,  to 
make  weekly,  or  less  frequent  searings  of  indicated  portions  of  the 
mucous  membrane  with  the  cautery-point,  until  the  secreting 
surface  is  so  changed  that  the  tlux  becomes  arrested. 

Haemorrhage,  although  free  at  the  time  of  operation,  is  but 
seldom  alarming,  and  decreases  in  proportion  as  the  eradication 
is  complete.  I  have  observed  that  where  after-bleeding  occurs  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  necessitate  posterior  plui^ing  of  the  nostrils, 
the  putrefactive  changes  which  almost  invariably  follow  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  chances  of  recurrence  of  the  growth. 
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Other  adjuvant  measures,  as  the  use  of  nasal  douches,  constant 
inunction  with  medicated  vaseline,  constitutional  medicines, 
Turkish  baths,  the  waters  of  Aix-les-Bains,  Challes,  and  Mont 
Dore,  of  mountain  air,  sea-voyages,  and  the  like,  are  all  of 
advantage  in  confirming  a  cure. 

The  question  whether  simple  polypi  ever  take  on  a  malignant 
character  is  one  of  considerable  clinical  interest.  They  certainly 
become  more  fibrous  in  structure  on  re-growth,  and  I  have  seen 
more  than  one  instance  of  nasal  polypi  which  under  the  micro- 
scope have  exhibited  the  characters  of  a  sarcoma.  Their  clinical 
characteristic  was  frequent  recurrence. 

Polypoid  excrescences  and  hjrpertrophies  of  the  posterior 
surfaces  of  the  inferior  turbinated  body  may  be  removed  by 
Hamilton's  instrument  (Fig.  XCVIL,  p.  140),  or  a  somewhat 
similar  one  known  as  Jarvis's.  Other  hyperplasia  are  best 
treated  b>'  the  galvano-cauterj'. 

VII.  DEVIATIONS  OF  THE  SEPTUM. 

Deformities  of  the  partition  wall  of  the  nares,  although  de- 
pendent on  other  causes  than  the  hypertrophies,  neoplasms,  and 
h^'perplasise  which  we  have  been  considering,  present  symptoms  so 
similar  in  their  nature  that  they  may  be  conveniently  discussed  in 
this  situation,  and  the  more  so  because  deflections  may  exist  for 
many  years  without  causing  any  untoward  symptoms  until  an  in- 
flammatory hypertrophy  of  the  superimposed  membrane  brings 
about  a  condition  of  stenosis.  I  shall  therefore  include  under  this 
head  some  deformities  and  outgrowths  of  the  nasal  septum  which 
are  not,  strictly  speaking,  deflections. 

Deflections  of  the  septum  are  exceedingly  common,  and  are 
without  doubt  a  frequently  unrecognised  or  unacknowledged 
cause  of  a  serious  nasal  affection,  or  of  a  reflex  disturbance  ;  but 
I  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  much  mis- 
direction of  enthusiasm  displayed  in  regard  to  them ;  for,  while 
there  are  few  persons  who  have  an  absolutely  straight  division  of 
the  nostrils,  the  number  of  sufferers  from  that  circumstance  is 
comparatively  very  small. 

Zuckerkandl  places  the  proportion  of  Europeans  having  sym- 
metrical nasal  septa  to  those  who  are  afflicted  with  asymmetry  as 
I  to  3,  while  the  average  of  non-Europeans  is  only  as  2  with 
symmetrical  to  3  with  asymmetrical  septa. 

These  deviations  may  be  cartilaginous  or  osseous,  or  both. 
They  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral.      In  the  latter  case  each 
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nostril  is  generally  obstructed,  but  at  a  separate  situation,  the 
deflection  taking  something  of  the  shape  of  an  S. 

The  varieties  of  deflection  are  very  numerour,  and  may  be  ver- 
tical or  horizontal  in  direction,  or  a  combination  of  both.  Cartila- 
ginous outgrowths,  or  bony  spines,  are  often  to  be  observed  on  the 
projecting  convexity,  which  have  the  effect  of  apparently  increasing 
the  deflection,  and  of  actually  increasing  the  amount  of  obstruction. 

An  appearance  of  deflection,  which  is  not  really  due  to  perver- 
sion from  the  straight  line,  is  sometimes  caused  by  a  swelling  of 
that  portion  of  the  septum  known  as  the  tubercle  (p.  77), 

Diagnosis  of  the  condition  is  not  difficult ;  but  it  is  possible 
that  an  intra-nasal  h<cmatoma,  an  abscess,  or  perichondritis  may 
be  mistaken  for  a  deflection.  The  chief  point  of  distinction  is 
that  all  these  conditions  are  acute  and  bilateral.  They  may, 
however,  in  their  later  history,  culminate  in  a  true  deviation. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  at  length  into  all  the  causes  of  this 
lesion.  Doubtless  some  are  congenital — -though  Zuckerkandl 
never  found  a  case  under  seven  years  of  age— and  some  are 
acquired.  To  suppose  with  Bosworth  that  all  are  traumatic  is 
hardly  reasonable,  since  presumably  the  uncared-for  infant  of  the 
non-European  race  would  be  more  likely  to  tumble  and  wound 
the  nose  than  the  nurtured  European.  Dundas  Grant's  sugges- 
tion that  the  cause  is  connected  with  the  comparatively  late 
development  of  the  vomer  is  more  rational  and  probable, 

I  have  said  that  the  symptoms  of  deflection  are  mainly  those  of 
stenosis,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  these  may  be  of  a 
very  exaggerated  character.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  con- 
dition is  often  complicated  by  the  presence  of  polypi,  and  that  these 
are  then  difficult  of  eradication  until  the  deviation  is  cured.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  co-existence  of  post-nasal  adenoid  growths. 

Treatment  necessarily  varies  with  the  character  and  extent 
of  the  deviation.  In  some  instances  of  vertical  deflection  ^fr/ora- 
tit/n  of  the  septum  is  not  only  a  very  effective  procedure,  but  is  in 
point  of  fact  the  most  feasible.  It  is  best  performed  by  galvano- 
cautery.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remember  that  as  most  of  these 
deflections  are  S-shaped,  the  perforation  must  be  made  at  such  a 
position  as  to  relieve  the  posterior  stenosis  of  one  side,  as  well  as 
the  anterior  of  the  other.  I  have  never  practised  either  fracture 
and  re-setting  of  the  deviating  bone  as  advised  by  Adams,  or 
stellate  incisions  according  to  the  preferable  plan  of  Steele,  of  St. 
Louis.  All  such  operations  are  very  painful  in  their  after-historj". 
and  are  not  unattended  by  risk  of  serious  inflammation  of  bone 
and  cartilage,      Bosworth,   recognising  the  fact  that   there  is  a  J 
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great  redundancy  of  tissue  in  all  cases,  has  constructed  some  very 
delicate  saws  for  removal  of  the  projecting  portion  ;  but  I  per- 
sonally have  been  satisfied  by  treatment  of  this  complication  by 
means  of  the  galvano-cautery,  which  may  be  employed  either  as  a 
knife,  or  with  flat  friction  which  induces  an  easily  removed  eschar. 
The  cautery  is  as  applicable  to  soft  as  to  hard  hypertrophies,  and 
also  to  those  of  chronic  inflammation  as  to  those  of  recent  oedema. 

In  many  cases  a  deflection,  especially  when  of  the  cartilage, 
may  be  moulded  back  into  shape  by  various  kinds  of  splints, 
bougies,  or  tents  of  sponge  or  laminaria ;  the  best  of  these,  in  my 
experience,  is  the  instrument  of  Dundas  Grant,  who  has  paid 
great  attention  to  this  subject,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
many  useful  hints.  Grant's  splint  (Fig.  CXCVII.)  has  the  follow- 
ing  great  advantages : 

I.  It  is  extremely  simple,  and  the  blades  can  be  separated  and 
approximated  with  ease.     2.  It  exerts  no  undue  pressure  on  the 


FiG»  CXCVII. — Dundas  Grant's  Splint  for  Straightening  Deflections  of  the 

Seffum. 

columella.  3.  The  pressure  can  be  increased  or  diminished  by  a 
simple  turn  of  the  screws. 

This  instrument  has  been  used  by  my  colleagues  and  myself  in 
several  cases,  and  has  well  stood  the  test  of  practical  experience. 

Perforation  of  the  Septum  has  been  alluded  to  as  a  means 
of  alleviation  of  the  troubles  caused  by  a  stenosis  due  to  deflec- 
tion. A  word  may  be  said  regarding  it  as  a  result  of  a  morbid 
process.  It  is  generally  assumed  to  be  the  result  of  syphilis  or 
lupus,  but  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case. 

The  following  are  instances  to  the  contrary,  and  are  not  so 
exceptional  as  is  ordinarily  supposed  : 

Dr.  ,  aged  42,  of  the  Amiy  Medical  Staff,  consulted  me  recently  on  account  of  a 

small  perforation  in  the  cartilaginous  septum.  He  stated  that  he  had  always  been  subject 
to  slight  erosions  and  incrustations  inside  the  nose.  These  he  had  picked  away,  with  the 
result  generally  of  causing  slight  hemorrhage.  NMiile  serving  a  few  months  ago  in  the 
Soudan,  he  perceived  one  morning  that  the  septum  had  given  way,  and  a  small  hole  was 
formed  which  had  since  increased  to  its  present  size— a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Ulceration  had  Iteen  for  some  time  arrested.  I  advised  simple  inunction  to  prevent 
the  further  formation  of  crusts. 

I  have  also  recently  seen  another  case  of  a  female,  aged  24,  which  originated  as  a  sequel 
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of  variola.  Anti-syphilitic  treatment,  which  she  had  undergone  at  the  haiuli  of  another 
specialist,  had  only  increased  her  suffering,  and  continual  fepplication  of  mcrcarial  oiot* 
ment  has  led  to  frequent  epistaxis. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  symptoms  are  negative,  and  unless 
ulceration  extends  to  the  bone,  no  ill  results  are  to  be  appre- 
bended. 

VIII.  CHRONIC  ATROPHIC  RHINITIS. 

All  the  diseases  that  we  have  hitherto  considered  have  been  char- 
acterized  by  obstruction  of  the  nasal  passages,  and  consequent  im- 
pairment of  the  function  of  nasal  respiration.  We  have  seen  in  the 
previous  chapter  how  that  chronic  hypertrophy  leads  in  process  of 
time  to  atrophy,  while  in  other  cases,  especially  in  the  young,  a 
congenital  imperfection  of  development  or  a  retarded  growth  of 
tissue  may  lead  to  a  similar  result.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  symp- 
toms of  this  atrophic  state  are  as  opposite  to  that  of  hypertrophy 
as  are  the  pathological  conditions.  The  nasal  choanse,  instead  of 
being  narrowed  by  turgid  tissues,  are  abnormally  wide,  due  to  a 
shrinking  of  the  soft  parts.  The  inspired  air  being  thus  admitted 
too  freely,  the  threefold  duty  of  the  nostrils  to  warm,  moisten, 
and  filter  it  is  in  abeyance.  As  a  result  of  the  destruction  of  the 
glandular  structures  the  mucous  secretion  is  much  diminished  in 
quantity,  inspissated,  and  by  retention  rendered  putrid  ;  on  its  re- 
moval, the  surfaces  to  which  it  clings  are  found  to  be  eroded,  and 
to  often  exhibit  a  bleeding  surface.  Fresh  adhesion  of  mucus  leads 
to  fresh  incrustation,  and  each  removal  leads  to  continuation  or 
increase  of  the  erosion.  The  result  is  to  produce  the  condition 
generally  known  as  ozaena — one  of  the  most  troublesome  and  dis- 
gusting of  nasal  maladies.  It  is,  however,  not  in  truth  a  disease, 
but  only  a  symptom  and  a  result  of  a  disease.  There  is  but  seldom 
actual  necrosis,  and  when  there  is,  the  case  is  but  rarely  one  of 
simple  chronic  catarrh,  but  is  almost  certainly  due  to  syphilis. 
Non-specific  necrosing  ethmoiditis  is  a  condition  not  recognised 
by  us  except  as  a  result  of  traumatism. 

To  return  to  atrophic  rhinitis :  added  to  the  erosions  and  the 
ozaena,  there  is  frequently  to  be  witnessed  glazing  of  the  posterior 
phar>'ngeal  wall,  and  more  rarely  a  concomitant  drj'ness  of  the 
laryngeal  membrane.  These  have  been  alluded  to  as  pharyngitis 
and  laryngitis  sicca  at  pages  182  and  278  respectively.  Deafness 
and  headache  are  frequent  symptoms  of  dry  nasal  catarrh ; 
these  symptoms  being  produced  by  extension  of  the  atrophic 
changes  to  the  lining  membranes  of  the  tympanum  and  accessory 
sinuses.  Dyspepsia  from  the  involuntary'  swallowing  of  putrid 
mucus  is  another  common  symptom  of  distress  and  inconvenience. 
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Independently  of  local  causes  already  considered  in  the  previous 
chapter,  chronic  atrophic  rhinitis  is  often  connected  with  delayed 
menstruation,  menorrhagia,  and  other  varieties  of  sexual  derange- 
ment. 

Objective  examination  of  the  nostrils  readily  affords  a  clue  to 
the  symptoms.  The  alae  are  wide,  the  turbinated  bones  and 
coverings  are  shrunken  and  of  a  pale  grey  tint ;  they  are  more  or 
less  dr>-  and  discoloured,  and  foul-smelling  mucus  may  be  seen 
clinging  to  the  surfaces  of  the  turbinals  and  septum.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  phar\'nx  is  depicted  in  Fig.  37,  Plate  V.,  and  in 
Fig.  Ill,  Plate  XIIL 

Treatment  is  always  tedious,  and  often  most  unsatisfactory ; 
but  I  cannot  admit  that  it  is  always  hopeless,  as  is  so  generally 
asserted.  The  younger  the  patient  the  more  likely  is  treatment 
to  be  successful.  In  cases  which  occur  after  the  period  of  puberty, 
and  as  the  result  of  a  chronic  hypertrophy,  the  prospects  of  success 
are  less  encouraging. 

Remedial  measures  that  may  be  pursued  by  the  patient  are 
threefold  :  (i)  by  syringing  and  spraying,  to  moisten  the  incrusta- 
tions and  retained  secretions,  and  never  to  attempt  to  remove  them 
by  force  without  such  previous  softening ;  (2)  by  further  washing 
with  anterior  or  posterior  douches,  to  clear  away  the  same ;  (3)  by 
inunctions,  to  obviate  the  continuance  of  the  dessication  of  the 
mucus  and  the  re-formation  of  the  scabs.  All  of  these  remedies 
may  be  made  to  assist  in  a  general  antiseptic,  detergent,  or 
ox>*gen-generating  process  ;  and  for  this  purpose  several  formula 
are  appended. 

The  main  point  in  treatment  is  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
perseverance ;  it  may  even  require  to  be  pursued  for  the  rest  of 
the  patient's  life ;  and  as  individuals  are  seldom  conscious  of  the 
offensive  character  of  the  breath,  I  always  encourage  them  not  to 
be  averse  to  a  reminder  from  friends  and  relatives  when  there  is  a 
relapse,  so  that  renewed  activity  in  remedies  may  be  exercised. 
In  any  case  douches  and  inunction  should  be  employed  night  and 
morning,  and  occasionally  at  noon  also.  Beyond  these  local 
measures,  the  constitutional  defects  must  be  carefully  combated 
by  appropriate  drugs,  diet,  and  hygiene.  Development  of  de- 
layed menstrual  function  and  correction  of  all  causes  of  an 
excessive  catamenial  flow,  are  points  to  be  never  omitted  in  the 
treatment  of  ozaena  in  females.  The  constant  galvanic  current 
is  serviceable  in  restoring  tone. 

The  question  remains,  Can  the  disease  be  cured  ?  The  answer 
lies  in  the  view  taken  of  the  morbid  process.     Granted  that  when 
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once  the  ciliated  epithelium  and  vascular  tissue  are  destroyed, 
they  cannot  be  replaced,  and  that  therefore  the  normal  character 
of  the  membrane  can  never  be  restored,  much  may  be  done  to 
counterbalance  this  loss  by  stimulation  to  more  active  capillary 
circulation,  and  this  especially  where  the  diseased  condition 
appears  to  be  due  to  arrest  of  development  rather  than  to  actual 
atrophy.  In  no  way  can  this  desirable  end  be  so  effectually 
achieved  as  by  occasional  light  searings  with  the  galvano-cauterj', 
so  as  to  set  up  active  granulation.  This  process  may  be  reinforced 
by  stimulating  inunctions,  as  of  iodoform  or  iodol,  I  am  happy  in 
the  experience  of  many  cases  in  which  the  results  of  perseverance 
in  such  a  course  has  been  rewarded  by  a  large  measure  of  success, 
and  of  what  has  practically  been  a  cure.  It  is  true  that  in  many 
cases  the  patient  has  been  obliged  to  continue  the  employment  of 
the  douches  and  inunctions  just  indicated  ;  but  the  chief  and  most 
distressing  symptom — namely,  the  o::ana — has  been  thereby  com- 
pletely nullihed,  while  the  drjuess  of  the  throat,  the  deafness,  head- 
ache, and  digestive  disorders  have  all  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ACCESSORY  CAVITIES. 

The  chief  affections  of  the  sinuses  that  present  themselves  to 
us  in  connection  with  diseases  of  the  throat  are  those  of  the 
superior  ma.\illary  and  frontal  bones.  Of  the  former,  chronic 
suppuration  is  a  condition  commonly  mistaken  for  catarrhal 
oza;na.  The  diagnostic  point  of  distinction  is  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  antrum  being  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  discharge  is  one- 
sided, of  verj'  fluid  consistence,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  uncon- 
nected with  any  ulceration  or  even  inflammation  of  the  affected 
nostril.  The  flow  is  not  invariably  offensive,  but  only  when  the 
natural  opening  from  the  antrum  to  the  middle  meatus  has  been 
temporarily  blocked  ;  but.  above  all,  the  patient  is  alwa3S  aware  of 
the  offensive  character  of  the  flux,  which  is  rarely  the  case  in  the 
ozEena  of  atrophic  rhinitis.  The  other  symptoms  of  chronic 
abscess  of  the  antrum  detailed  in  text-books  on  surgery,  as  '  dull, 
aching  pain  in  the  cheek,  with  heat,  redness,  and  fulness  of  the 
soft  parts  externally,'  even  to  '  expansion  of  the  whole  jaw,'  are 
chiefly  conspicuous  by  their  absence  ;  and  the  same  fact  obtains 
as  to  the  fearful  modes  in  which  the  case  may  be  said  to  terminate. 

The  cause  is  almost  invariably  an  alveolar  abscess  which  has 
extended  into  the  antrum  through  a  natural  connection  with  that 
cavity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  molar  tooth,  or  by  a  breaking 
down  of  the  slight  bony  partition  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  other 
upper  teeth. 
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Whenever  a  patient  presents  himself  with  unilateral  nasal  dis- 
charge of  the  character  just  described,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
examine  the  upper  jaw  of  the  affected  side,  when  there  will  almost 
certainly  be  found  either  the  empty  socket  of  a  tooth  which  has 
been  extracted  near  to  the  time  when  the  nasal  trouble  com- 
menced, or  there  will  be  a  loose  or  decayed  tooth  which  has  been 
painful  at  about  the  same  period. 

Treatment  is  best  effected  by  perforation  of  the  antrum,  by 
means  of  a  trocar  or  drill,  through  the  socket  of  a  lost  tooth,  or  by 
removal  of  any  decayed  one,  or  portion  of  one,  thought  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  abscess.  The  opening  is  to  be  kept  patent,  and  the 
cavity  syringed  with  an  instrument  fitted  so  that  the  fluid,  instead 
of  returning  through  this  alveolar  opening,  can  pass  through  the 
nasal  orifice  of  the  antrum. 

For  the  purpose  of  continuance  of  this  irrigating  process,  my 
colleague,  Mr.  George  Wallis,  has  fitted  ingeniously  made  gold 
and  vulcanite  plates,  with  canula  opening,  for  many  patients  in 
my  practice.  The  result  has  been  universally  satisfactory,  though 
the  length  of  time  occupied  in  effecting  a  complete  cure  has 
varied  from  a  few  weeks  or  months  to  (in  one  case)  even  years. 

Stoerk  advises  treatment  by  opening  up  the  antrum  through 
the  natural  orifice  in  the  nose.  It  is,  however,  decidedly  more 
difficult,  and  possesses  no  practical  advantage  over  the  more  usual 
treatment  in  which  drainage  takes  place  from  the  floor  of  the 
cavity  and  without  the  necessity  of  the  patient  observing  special 
and  inconvenient  positions  of  the  head.  So  soon  as  the  abscess  is 
cured,  the  artificial  orifice  made  through  the  socket  of  a  tooth 
quickly  heals.  It  may  usefully  be  hinted  that  this  closure  must 
not  be  allowed  to  take  place  until  all  doubt  is  removed  as  to 
the  cessation  of  the  purulent  secretion. 

Catarrh  of  the  frontal  sinus  is  almost  invariably  associated  with 
a  similar  condition  of  the  nasal  fossae,  and  is  then  a  frequent 
cause  of  frontal  headache,  supra-orbital  neuralgia,  megrim,  and 
anosmia.  In  long-standing  cases  I  have  observed  that  the  secre- 
tion is  of  a  peculiar  greasy  and  most  offensive  character.  It  is 
often  necessary  to  enlarge  the  natural  opening  into  the  nose  by 
probe  or  scoop,  as  otherwise  frontal  abscess  may  result.  This  is 
more  likely  to  occur  in  deformed  septa,  and  in  connection  with 
new  growths  of  the  superior  choanae. 

Sphenoidal  discharges  may  be  the  forerunner  and  possibly  the 
excitant  of  obstinate  post-nasal  catarrh. 

Ethmoidal  fluxes  are  associated  principally  with  polypi  or 
specific  necroses. 
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AURAL    MALADIES    ASSOCIATED    WITH    NASO-PHAltTHOEAL 
DISEASE. 

PART  I.— HOW  TO  EXAMINE  AN  AURAL  CASE. 


INSTRUMENTS  NECESSARV, 
!  foe  Inryneoscopy,  ot  preferably  one  of  less  focal  disti 


I.  Frontal  r 
Uryngsal  mirror  for  rhinoscopy  (p.  43). 
X,  Anicrior  tiasal  speculum  (p.  76). 

3.  Set  of  aural  specula,  G  ruber's  or  Keene's,  or  B  run  Ion's  auriicope. 

4.  Politier  bae,  with  noiile  to  111  cnlheler,  and  aofi  rubber  nasal  piece. 

5.  Auscullalion  or  diagnostic  lube,  usually  but  improperly  called  Otoscoj>e. 

6.  Tuning-foik,  tuned  to  middle  C,  and  clamped  10  damp  overtones.  Thai  known  as 
Gardiner  Brown's  is  the  best. 

7.  Eustachian  catheter,  two  or  three  siies. 

S.  Si^le's  pneumatic  speculum,  tilted  with  author's  exhausting  bag. 

Before  treating  generally  on  deafness  associated  with  diseases 
of  the  throat,  it  will  be  useful  to  shortly  explain  the  significance 
of  the  various  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  diagnosis  of  a  case  of  aural 
disease,  so  as  to  assist  in  overcoming  at  least  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties. These  explanations,  in  which  there  is  nothing  very  new, 
will  not,  of  course,  be  needed  by  experts,  but  they  will,  I  trust, 
be  regarded  as  acceptable  to  the  general  practitioner,  who,  so 
frequently  seeing  cases  of  recent  date,  has  many  more  chances  of 
doing  good  than  the  specialist,  to  whom  they  are  rarely  brought 
until  the  time  for  cure,  or  even  it  may  be  for  relief,  has  passed 
away.  I  am  the  more  induced  to  believe  that  this  trust  has  good 
foundation,  because  it  is  a  very  general  complaint  that  treatises 
on  the  ear  either  assume  too  much  knowledge  from  the  reader,  or 
are  so  overladen  with  theory  and  speculations  as  to  be  too  lengthy 
for  the  busy  practitioner. 

Investigation  of  the  cause  of  a  middle  or  internal  ear  a^ection 
is  a  much  more  complex  process  than  in  the  case  of  trouble 
affecting,  say,  the  voice  or  sight ;  inasmuch  as  in  the  first  place, 
while  the  laryngoscope  or  ophthalmoscope  brings  the  observer 
face  to  face  with  an  exact  image  of  the  whole  vocal  or  optical 
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apparatus,  the  aural  speculum  enables  us,  in  but  too  many  cases, 
only  to  see  mere  signs  from  which  we  must  draw  deductions — 
more  or  less  accurate  according  to  our  experience — of  the  condi- 
tions indicated  thereby.  Further,  while  it  is  easy  to  test  the 
voice,  by  means  of  the  musical  scale,  so  as  to  discover  the  exact 
note  at  fault,  or  to  gauge  the  defects  of  sight,  by  means  of  glasses, 
with  mathematical  precision,  we  have  at  present  no  equivalent 
standard  of  exact  comparison  by  which  we  can  accurately  ascer- 
tain the  amount  and  quality  of  deafness.  Lastly,  whereas  defect 
of  sight  or  loss  of  voice  is  quickly  noticed  and  relief  for  it  is  early 
sought  by  the  patient,  loss  of  hearing  power  is  frequently  so  gradual 
that  it  is  not  heeded  until  the  history  of  the  case  and  of  subjective 
symptoms  is  half  forgotten,  while  the  physical  conditions  have 
undergone  such  an  amount  of  pathological  change  as  to  render 
diagnosis  difficult,  and  a  complete  restoration  of  hearing  im- 
probable. 

A.  Functional  and  Subjective  Symptoms. — Setting  aside 
affections  of  the  external  ear,  aural  patients  come  under  observa- 
tion on  account  of  Deafness,  Discharge  from  one  or  both  ears. 
Pain,  Tinnitus,  or  Vertigo.  It  is  very  rare  for  any  of  the  last 
four  conditions  to  exist  with  perfect  hearing,  and  this,  the  special 
function  of  the  ear,  must  in  all  cases  be  tested  by  the  three^methods 
in  use,  Conversation,  Watch,  and  Tuning-fork,  of  which  the  first 
two  are  convenient,  but  by  no  means  exact. 

I.  Hearing  Power. — Conversation. — This  test  will  be  employed 
in  the  first  remarks  addressed  to  the  patient,  and  during  the  time 
of  taking  the  history,  which  should  always  be  done  on  a  systematized 
plan.  All  deaf  persons  complain  with  some  justice  that  speakers 
either  mumble  or  shout.  Let  enunciation  therefore  be  distinct, 
and  let  the  voice  be  graduated  from  rather  below  ordinary  con- 
versational power  upwards,  at  the  same  time  approaching  nearer 
to  the  patient's  ear  until  he  hears  what  is  said.  Conversation 
may  be  divided  into  low,  ordinary  and  shouting.  If  low  conver- 
sational power  is  heard,  and  at  a  moderate  distance,  the  hearing 
may  be  tested  by  whispers,  of  which  it  is  also  easy  to  make  two  or 
three  grades — low,  ordinary,  and  loud.  To  these  tests  that  of 
distance  can  be  added,  and  one's  consulting-room  can  be  marked 
out  to  more  or  less  accurately  indicate  differences  in  this  respect. 
If  the  patient  is  observed  to  watch  the  lips  of  the  speaker, 
direct  him  to  close  his  eyes,  and  then  observe  whether  he  hears 
equally  well.  Ascertain  whether  he  hears  better  when  only  one 
person  is  speaking,  or  as  at  a  dance  or  dinner  where  there  is  con- 
fusion of  noise,  or  in  a  railway  train  or  carriage  where  there  is 
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constant  vibration.  Also,  whether  in  listening  to  orchestral  music, 
or  to  choral  singing,  individual  tones  are  heard  distinctly,  or  are 
blurred.  Finally,  ascertain  whether  the  patient  hears  his  own 
voice  as  unduly  loud,  and  whether  he  speaks  of  it  as  contained  in 
the  head,  and  continuing  to  resound  longer  than  normal. 

Watch. — This  test  should  always  be  employed,  especially  in  the 
case  of  children,  with  the  patient's  eyes  closed.  First  ascertain 
hearing-distance  of  the  test -watch  for  the  normal  ear.  It  may  be 
said,  for  general  purposes,  that  if  an  ordinary  (English-made)  man's 
watch  can  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  60  inches,  watch-hearing  power 
is  normal.  Let  60  then  be  represented  as  the  denominator  of 
the  fraction  indicating  the  number  of  inches  at  which  the  watch 
can  be  heard  in  health ;  the  numerator,  the  actual  distance  in 
the  case  under  examination.  Thus  W.  H,  represents  that  the 
watch  is  heard  at  12  inches  ;  W.  wi,  that  it  is  heard  at  normal  dis* 
tance.  When  the  distance  is  less  than  an  inch,  the  addition  of  a 
cypher  to  the  denominator  would  express  the  quantity  in  tenths, 
thus  ^ijy  would  represent  half  an  inch,  though  I  personally  prefer 
to  write  it  as  ^,  A»  etc.  For  unappreciable  distances,  I  employ 
the  signs  +  and  — .  Thus  W.  +  Contact,  W.  —  Contact,  W.  + 
Pressure,  W.  —  Pressure ;  or  to  still  further  abbreviate,  W.  +  C, 
W.  —  C,  and  W.  +  P.,  W.  —  P.,  indicate  better  the  condition 
than  an  extension  of  the  fractional  system.  It  is  recommended  to 
place  the  watch,  in  the  first  instance,  at  normal  distance,  and 
then  to  allow  it  to  gradually  approach  towards  the  patient's  ear, 
to  the  point  at  which  it  will  be  heard,  or  to  pressure,  when  its 
audibility  or  inaudibility  will  be  demonstrated.  The  watch-test 
may  be  further  employed  as  indicating  whether  the  deafness  is 
due  to  obstruction  of  conducting  tube,  by  placing  the  watch 
behind  the  ear,  between  the  teeth,  or  on  the  vertex.  This  is, 
however,  more  accurately  done  by  the  tuning-fork.  The  latter  test 
is  reserved  till  later,  because  its  value  is  greatly  influenced  by  the 
existence  or  absence  of  other  symptoms  of  discharge,  pains,  etc. 

Politzer  has  invented  an  instrument  which  he  calls  the  A  coumeter. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  describe  it  further  than  to  say  that  its 
inventor  claims  that  each  sample  is  constructed  so  carefully  that 
it  gives  a  tic-tac  of  exactly  the  same  quality  and  pitch,  and  therefore 
offers  a  more  uniform  standard  of  comparison  than  the  watch. 
The  only  disadvantage  I  have  found  in  it  is  that  the  sound  produced 
is  so  distinct  as  to  be  heard  at  too  long  distances  for  the  purposes 
of  everyday  diagnosis. 

II.  Discharge  from  the  Ears  may  be  largely  considered  as  a 
subjective  symptom,  seeing  that  it  is  often  only  reported  as 
existing  or  having  existed ;  but  its  origin,  when  it  is  objectively 
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present,  must  be  carefully  ascertained  by  means  of  optical  exami- 
nation of  meatus  and  membrane  (Nos.  V.  and  VI.,  Physical  Signs). 
Under  the  present  head  ascertain  the  patient's  own  account  of  it, 
especially  with  reference  to  its  date,  its  intermittence  or  constancy, 
and  its  fluid  and  odorous  characteristics. 

III.  Pain  is  in  all  diseases  an  important  symptom,  but  is  of 
especial  diagnostic  value  in  aural  cases.  It  may  indicate  only  an 
inflammation  or  furuncle  of  the  external  meatus,  or  it  may  point 
to  acute  inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  of  the 
tympanum  itself,  or  even  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  Pain 
almost  always  indicates  in  aural  disease  an  acute  inflammatory 
condition.  Pure  neuralgia  of  the  ears  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
in  the  generality  of  auditory  nerve  disease,  pain  is  conspicuously 
absent.  Pain  in  the  parietal  and  frontal  regions  in  children  suffer- 
ing from  otorrhcea,  is  an  important  symptom,  and  generally  points 
to  formation  or  retention  of  the  discharge  in  the  tympanum,  or 
extension  to  the  meninges  of  brain.  Pain  in  the  mastoid  indicates 
periosteal  inflammation  of  that  process,  or  suppuration  of  its  cells. 

IV.  Tinnitus,  or  noises  in  the  ear,  is  of  all  aural  symptoms 
at  once  the  most  constant,  most  distressing,  and  too  frequently 
the  most  difficult  of  accurate  diagnosis  and  of  relief.  It  may 
be  said  briefly  that  (a)  humming,  buzzing,  or  booming  generally 
accompanies  presence  of  impacted  cerumen,  eczema,  foreign 
bodies,  or  parasites ;  (b)  crackling  or  rustling,  deficiency  of  ceru- 
men ;  hairs  on  the  membrane  may  produce  sounds  as  of  an 
MoWzn  harp ;  (c)  bubbling  or  gurgling  indicates  mucous  or  other 
fluid  secretions  in  the  tympanum  ;  (d)  tidal  sounds,  contraction  of 
tensor  tympani  or  other  intrinsic  muscles  ;  (e)  constant  rushing, 
venous  congestion  of  labyrinth  ;  (/)  pulsating,  arterial  congestion. 
The  above  by  no  means  include  all  the  subjective  symptoms  com- 
plained of  by  the  patient.  There  is  the  hissing  or  singing  as  of  a 
tea-kettle,  the  music  as  of  a  sea-shell,  the  ringing  as  of  bells, 
and  the  actual  tunes  or  repetition  of  tunes  perpetually  dinning  in 
the  ears.  Almost  all  these  sounds  are  associated  with  chronic 
middle-ear  deafness,  and  depend  on  intra-tympanic  thickenings 
and  accumulations,  and  sometimes  on  muscular  changes  impairing 
the  powers  of  accommodation.  Lastly,  there  may  be  extra-aural 
anomalous  forms  of  tinnitus  which  will  require  due  investigation 
as  to  nature  and  cause.  Toynbee  and  Hinton  long  ago  recognised 
the  fact  that  some  of  these  cases  depended  on  dilatation  or 
aneurism  of  the  basilar  artery,  while  others  might  be  alleviated  by 
pressure  on  the  carotids.  Dundas  Grant  has  taken  advantage  of 
this  circumstance  of  the  different  arterial  source  of  supply  to  the 
middle  and  internal  ear,  and  differentiates  the  origin  of  a  tinnitus 
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by  observing  the  effect  produced  on  the  abnormal  sounds  by  com- 
pression of  the  carotid  or  of  the  vertebral  arteries  respectively, 

V.  Vertigo  is  a  symptom  of  very  grave  importance ;  for, 
although  it  may  sometimes  be  present  in  so  simple  a  case  as  one 
of  impacted  cerumen,  it  generally  points  to  serious  mischief  in  the 
middle  or  internal  ear.  It  maybestatedalmost  as  an  axiom  that  it  is 
due  to  inflammation  orirrltation.direct  or  reflex,  whatever  the  cause, 
of  the  labyrinth.  The  diseases  in  which  it  is  most  often  complained 
of  are  acute  aural  catarrh,  chronic  aural  catarrh,  chronic  purulent 
disease — the  secretion  being  retained — muscular  spasm,  primary 
labyrinthine  inflammations  and  congestion,  and  cerebral  tumours. 

\'I.  and  VII.  All  symptoms  referable  to  the  nasal,  naso-pharj-n- 
geal,  pharyngeal,  and  even  laryngeal  regions  are  to  be  carefully 
noted.     (See  '  Throat  Forms,'  p,  87.) 

Tuning-fork. — '  It  may  be  stated  as  an  axiom  that  the  normal 
ear  hears  the  tuning-fork  better  through  the  air  than  through  the 
bones  of  the  head  "  (Burnett).  If  a  tuning-fork  vibrating  on  the 
vertex  be  heard  better  on  the  deafer  side,  i.e.,  that  on  which  the 
watch  or  conversation  is  heard  least,  it  is  probable  that  this  is 
due  to  hindrance  offered  to  the  escape  of  sound-waves  by  closure 
of  Eustachian  tube  or  external  meatus  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  disease 
of  conducting-tube,  not  to  that  of  the  auditory  nerve.  This  pro- 
bability is  rendered  a  certainty,  if  on  gentle  closure  of  the  meatus 
by  the  finger  perception  of  the  fork's  vibrations  is  still  further 
increased.  It  has  been  remarked  that  excessive  pressure  of  the  finger 
on  the  external  meatus  will  lead  to  diminution  of  perception  of  the 
tuning-fork's  vibrations,  this  circumstance  being  explained  by  the 
consequent  temporary  induction  of  labyrinthine  congestion.  As  a 
rule,  the  ear  which  hears  better  the  tuning-fork  vibrating  on  the 
vertex,  may  be  considered  the  worse  ear;  but  in  case  of  unequal 
paralysis  of  the  auditory  nerves,  the  converse  would  hold  good.  If 
the  nerve  be  paralyzed,  closure  of  the  auditory  canal  by  the  finger 
should  not  increase  the  hearing  of  the  fork's  vibrations  (Roosa). 

It  occasionally  occurs  that  patients  with  perforation  of  one 
membrane  will  hear  the  tuning-fork  at  the  meatus  better  on  that 
side;  this  is  explained  by  the  increased  resonance  brought  about 
by  conversion  of  the  tympanum  and  auditory  canal  into  one  large 
air-chamber ;  this  observation  only  holds  good  when,  however 
large  the  perforation,  the  support  of  the  malleus  is  intact. 

The  duration  at  which  the  vibrations  are  heard  when  the  fork  is 
in  contact  with  the  vertex,  teeth,  or  mastoid  process,  especially 
the  latter,  although  not  alluded  to  by  other  observers,  is  of  service 
in  my  own  practice  as  indicating  whether  there  is  lessened  power 
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in  the  auditory  nerve,  which  is  so  often  to  be  noticed  in  long- 
standing catarrhal  cases.  If  the  observer,  withdrawing  the  fork 
the  moment  the  patient  ceases  to  hear  the  vibrations,  place  it 
against  his  own  ear,  he  can  form  some  idea,  according  to  the 
time  he  continues  to  hear  it,  of  the  loss  of  nerve-power  on  the 
part  of  the  patient. 

The  following  are  the  directions  for  observation  and  the  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn,  by  means  of  the  tuning-fork,  of  my  colleague 
Dundas  Grant,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  this  important 
test,  and  has,  as  will  be  seen,  added  somewhat  to  our  knowledge 
on  the  subject : 

*  The  hearing  is  tested  by  means  of  the  tuning-fork,  by  noting  the  length  of  time  in 
seconds  it  is  heard  by  the  patient,  in  comparison  with  the  length  of  time  it  is  heard  by  a 
Donnally  hearing  person.  This  is  observed  both  when  the  fork  is  held  with  the  flat  of 
one  of  its  blades  near  the  meatus  but  not  touching,  and  when  the  fork  is  held  with  the  end 
of  its  shank  pressing  on  the  bones  of  the  head  ;  and  for  convenience,  the  mastoid 
process  of  the  ear  to  be  tested  is  selected.  By  the  former  method  the  "air-conduction  ** 
(the  capacity  for  hearing  sounds  conveyed  by  means  of  the  tympanic  apparatus),  and  by 
the  latter  the  "  bone-conduction  "  (the  capacity  for  hearing  sounds  conducted  directly 
through  the  Itones  of  the  head  to  the  internal  auditory  apparaius),  are  respectively  measured 
and  together  compared. 

'  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  a  normal  ear  the  tuning-fork  is  heard  through  the 
air  longer  than  through  the  bones  (Kinn^'s  experiment),  the  difference  varying  with  different 
tuning-forks.  A  very  convenient  fork  for  general  use  is  the  one  devised  by  the  late  Mr, 
Gardiner  Brown,  tuned  to  the  middle  C.  A  specimen  may  advisably  be  selected 
which  is  heard  about  30  seconds  longer  at  the  meatus  than 
on  the  mastoid.  For  extreme  cases  a  fork  sounding  for  a  much 
longer  time  (such  as  Politzer's)  is  necessary  ;  but  with  such  a  heavy 
fork  the  possibility  of  mistaking  vibrations  felt  for  vibrations  heard 
is  immensely  increased. 

•The  following  rule  for  the  use  of  the  tuning-fork  may  be 
accepted  as  the  most  practical  at  present  available  : 

*  I.  To  test  the  **  air-conduction."  Set  the  tuning-fork  vibrating 
by  striking  it  on  the  knee  ;  place  it  with  the  flat  of  one  blade  close 
to  the  aperture  of  the  meatus  ;  direct  the  patient  to  indicate  the 
moment  it  stops  ;  then  place  it  opposite  your  own  (or  a  normal) 
ear,  and  note  how  many  seconds  longer  it  is  heard.  The  number 
of  seconds  indicates  the  deficiency  of  hearing  on  the  patient's  part, 
and  should  l)e  nole<l  down  as,  say,  **  air-conduction,"  -  10". 

*  Should  it  not  be  heard  longer  by  the  normal  ear,  the  process  is 
to  be  repeated  in  the  reverse  order  (by  placing  it  first  to  your  own 
ear),  and  the  patient  credited  with,  say  -h  10,  or  d=  a 

'Should  the  patient  not  hear  it  at  all,  the  fact  may  be  quasi- 
algebraically  expressed  by  the  formula  -  ao  . 

*  2.  To  test  the  **  lx>ne-conduction."  Apply  the  shank  of  the 
^-ibrating  tuning  fork  to  the  patient's  mastoid  ;  when  he  ceases  to 
hear  it,  apply  it  to  your  owi  (supposed  normal),  and  note  how  many 
seconds  you  hear  it  longer  than  he  does.  The  number  obtained  is 
to  be  note<l  down,  as,  say,  **  bone-conduction,"  -  10".  Fu;.  CXCVIII. — 

*  As   before  (and  this  is  by  far  the   most  frequent  event),  if  CjARDINER  Brown  s 

1  .   u  -.1  *u        *u  .•      *  *u  TUNINO-FORK. 

)*ou  do  not  hear  it  longer  than  the  patient,  reverse  the  process  ; 

am!  if  he  hears  it  longer  than  you  do,  note  it  thus — say,  **  bone-conduction,"  -i-  10". 
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'  Olhei  possible  results  will  easily  suggest  ihemselves.  oi,  for  example  :  "  bone-conduc- 
tion,'io;  "  bone-conduction,"  -  00 , 

'  As  a  general  nilc,  in  eiu  affections  dependent  on  naso-pharyngeal  diseases,  the  middle 
cut  U  nione  alTecled,  while  the  intema.1  au<litory  appsralua  is  normal,  and  even  (ap- 
parently, at  least)  heightened  in  its  perceptive  activity.  We  therefore  find  the  "  wr- 
conduction"  a  negative  quantity,  and  the  "Inne-conductiun  "  a  positive.  In  a  B<ia( 
many  coses  the  decrease  of  "  air-conduclign  "(with  such  a  Tork  as  has  been  rccommentled) 
lulDs  out  to  give  the  same  number  as  does  the  increase  in  "bone-conduction."  Far 
instance,  "  air-conduction,"-  Id"  ;  '■  bone-conductioQ,"  -t-  lo". 

*  Space  will  not  permit  a  discussion  ot  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  bul  it  may  be 
roughly  stated  that  a  decrease  of  bone -conduction,  when  entreme,  pinnls  (before  old  age) 
lo  an  afleclion  of  the  internal  audiiory  apparatus,  either  primary  or  secondary  to  middle- 
ear  disease  (spreading  in  cases  through  the  fenestra  nvalis,  and  involving  the  stapedial 
articulation), 

'The  two  ears  have  lo  be  tested  sepataiely,  both  at  the  meatus  ("air-conduction")  and 
on  the  mastoid  ("  lx>ne-conduction  ") ;  and  the  results  in  a  supposed  case  might  be  con- 
cntly  registered  as  in  the  forms  used  at  the  Cetilrp,!  London  Throat  and  Ear  Hoapitftl 


U  Mtal 


in 


On  MailoiJ  S    ^  ^ 


I,  it  is  commonly  fotmd 

is  very  slightly,  or  not 


'  In  eases  of  (lesfness  from  uncomplica'ted  impaction  of  ccium 
that  with  great  loss  of  "  air-conduclion  "  the  "bone-conductior 
at  ail,  increased — e.g. : 

At  M<atHi    1—20         - 10 
OnMailaiii)  ^0    '"    +» 


'An  increase  of  "bone-conduction"  generally  indicates  the  coincidence  of  some 
degiec  of  derangement  of  the  middle  ear. 

'The  results  in  peiforative  affections  of  the  tympanum  are  very  various;  as  a  rule 
there  is  some  increase  of  "  bone-conduction,"  hut  not  at  sit  in  proportion  to  the  decrease 

*  When  the  iutcraal  ear  alone  is  affected,  the  absence  of  disease  of  Ihe  conducting 
apparatus  is  shown  by  the  existence  of  the  normal  preponderance  of  "  air*con<tuctioo  " 
over  "  bone-conduction." 

'  Various  sources  of  fallacy  will  readily  suggest  themselves,  but  ia  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  results  obtained  by  the  above  method  will  give  invaluable  information," 

The  following  diagnostic  table,  prepared  by  Grant  for  his 
lectures,  will  aid  in  the  detection  of  the  nature  and  seat  of  the 
disease  in  typical  cases  of  defect  of  hearing.  It  is  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  it  is  prepared  not  as  an  actual  and  dogmatic  state- 
ment, bul  rather  as  usefully  suggestive  of  the  direction  diagnosis 
may  take  on  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  subjective  evidences  : 


The  patient  complains  of  deafi 

A,    OXSET   SUDDKN. 

Without  pain 


I.  Slightly 


'.fai 


^/  ffr  iHircaUit. 


1'). 


iduiHan  neniial  or  tnireaim. 

inappreciably  increased. 
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2.  Considerably  increased. 

Eusttuhian  catarrh, 
/3.  Bone-conduction  diminished  or  absent, 

1.  Without  sickness  or  giddiness. 

Secondary  syphilis  of  labyrinth, 

(Requiring  confinnation.) 

2.  With  sickness,  giddiness,  and  noises. 

Hccmorrhage  into  labyrinth. 

With  pain. 

1.  Fever  slight,  and  no  discharge. 

Acute  catarrh  of  middle  ear, 

2.  Fever  high,  and  early  discharge. 

Acute  suppuration  of  middle  ear, 

B.  Onset  gradual. 

Without  PRESENT  suppnratiTe  discharge. 

a.  Never  any  discharge, 

1.  Bone-conduction  diminished. 

Chronic  disease  of  internal  auditory  apparatus, 
(Or  senile  changes.) 

2.  Ik>ne-conduction  increased. 

(i)  Commencing  with  much  tinnitus. 

Dry  middle^ear  catarrh, 
(2)  Commencing  with  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh,  and  with  moist 
sounds  on  auscultation. 

Afoist  middU-tar  catarrh, 
/3.   With  discharge  at  an  earlier  period. 

1.  With  present  perforation-sound  on  auscultation. 

Chronic  suppurative  catarrh^  with  permanent  perforation, 

2.  Without  perforation-sound. 

Chronic  suppurative  catarrh,  with  cicatrized  membrane. 

With  PRESENT  suppurative  discharge. 

1.  With  perforation-sound. 

Chronic  suppurative  catarrh  of  tympanum,  atui  its  consequences, 

2,  Without  perforation-sound. 

Chronic  external  otitis  or  myringitis, 

B.  Physical  and  Objective  Signs. — I.  The  Buccal  Cavity 
(p-  56) ;  II.  Phaiynx  (p.  58) ;  and  III.  Naso-Phaiynx  (p.  83), 
must  all  be  inspected,  whether  before  or  after  the  ear  proper ; 
and  the  Auricle  (IV.)  for  malformations  and  outgrowths,  inflam- 
mations, or  cutaneous  manifestations.  In  the  Meatus  (V.)  we 
may  see  whether  an  otorrhcea  is  dependent  on  external  or  internal 
causes,  and  may  diagnose  the  presence  of  impacted  cerumen, 
foreign  bodies,  exostoses,  and  the  like. 

VI.  The  Membrana  Tympani  should  be  examined  with  refer- 
ence to  the  points  in  the  various  columns  of  the  case-form.  The 
appearance  of  its  normal  condition,  as  well  as  the  various  struc- 
tures usually  to  be  noted  on  ocular  inspection  with  the  speculum. 
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are  indicated  in  the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  CXCIX.). 
Colour  should  be  mother-of-pearl  grey,  with  just  a  similar  soft  lustre ; 
though  the  tint  of  one  membrane  will  vary  in  tone  from  another, 
just  as  may  one  piece  of  mother-of-pearl  from  another.  There 
may  be  slight  pink  lines,  indicating  the  vessels  along  the  posterior 
border  of  the  manubrium ;  while  congestions  and  intlammations 
will  give  more  or  less  red  colour  to  the  whole  membrane,  pus, 
mucus,  or  other  secretions,  and  thickening  of  its  middle  or  internal 
layer  will  alter  or  intensify  the  colour-tone  of  the  membrane; 
while  a  similar  condition  of  the  dermoid  epithelial  covering,  or 
deposits  thereon,  will  diminish  its  lustre.  At  the  point  where  the 
extremity  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus  is  in  apposition  with  the 
membrane  there  is  a  distinct  yellow  spot.  The  position  and  form 
of  this  spot  is  changed  by  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  malleus. 
Normally,  it  is  situated  at  about  the  centre  of  the  membrane; 
hence  the  term  umbo  (boss  or  navel).     Its  colour  is  affected  by 


Fi<;.  CXCIX.- 


L  SI7.E 


A  TVMPASI,  DOUHLE   THI 

ia/ler  rfflit-jr). 
A.  Handle  of  Malleus.     H.  Tip  of  Manubrium — Umbo,    c  Short  Process  of  Malleus. 
"  It  Fold.     E.  Conn  at  ryniniid  of  Lighl.     f.  Membnina  Flacciila.    t"..  Long 
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opacities  of  the  membranes;  while  its  mobility  on  inflation  or 
exhaustion  is  impaired  if  there  be  anchylosis  or  adhesions.  The 
membrane  is  variably  transparent  in  different  subjects.  Besides 
the  malleus,  one  can  sometimes  see  the  promontory  and  long 
shank  of  the  incus,  and  even  the  posterior  shank  of  the  stapes 
(Politzer),  pressing  as  it  were  against  the  window,  and  making 
at  these  points  a  distinct  clouding — very  diflerent,  however,  from 
that  of  a  pathological  opacity. 

Form  is  nearly  circular,  the  membrane  being  rather  longer  in 
its  vertical  diameter,  which  is  something  like  two-fifths  of  an  inch 
in  length.  Many  practitioners  speak  only  of  the  anterior  or 
smaller  half,  c  li,  and  the  posterior  larger,  D  E,  the  portion 
between  D  and  c  comprising  the  mcmbrana  flaccida  of  Shrapnell. 
For  general  purposes,  however,  the  membrane  may  more  conve- 
niently be  divided  into  four  segments,  the  boundaries  being 
formed  by  imaginary  lines  crossing  at  the  centre  in  the  direction 
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of  the  handle  of  the  malleus  and  of  the  centre  of  the  cone  of  light. 
This  is  shown  in  the  small  schematic  diagrams  on  p.  543. 
The  shape  may  be  altered  by  variations  of  the  circumference  of 
the  bony  ring  to  which  the  membrane  is  attached,  and  apparently 
by  any  new  growth  in  the  meatus. 

Inclination. — The  membrana  tympani  in  its  normal  condition  is 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  in  its  vertical  plane,  and  in  its  hori- 
zontal plane  is  inclined  10''  towards  the  right  on  the  right  side, 
and  10^  towards  the  left  on  the  left  side.  It  is  more  important  to 
note  that  the  antero-inferior  portion  of  the  membrane  is  further 
removed  from  the  external  opening  of  the  auditory  canal  than  the 
posterior-superior  part.  These  inclinations  must  be  considered 
when  estimating  the  size  of  the  membrane,  and  also  the  extent  of 
perforations,  opaque  spots,  etc. 

Curvature. — The  membrane  is  generally  described  as  funnel- 
shaped,  the  concavity  being  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  obser\-er, 
and  the  apex  of  the  funnel  (umbo)  corresponding  to  the  end  of  the 
manubrium,  at  which-  point  the  membrane  is  drawn  distinctly 
inwards.  In  point  of  fact,  the  shape  is  that  of  a  funnel,  the  inner 
walls  of  which  are  slightly  convex.  The  concavity  is  increased 
by  anything  which  causes  undue  traction  on  the  manubrium ; 
while  it  is  diminished  or  rendered  convex  on  inflation  of  the 
tympanum,  or  by  retained  purulent  or  other  secretions  in  that 
cavity. 

The  position  of  the  cone  of  light  is  represented  in  the  diagram. 
It  is  due  (i)  to  the  lustre;  (2)  the  inclination;  and  (3)  to  the 
funnel  shape  of  the  membrane,  which  last  accounts  for  its 
pyramidal  form.  Anything,  then,  that  affects  lustre,  inclination, 
or  concavity  of  the  membrane  will  alter  the  brilliancy,  the  position, 
or  the  shape  of  this  light  spot.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  the 
more  concave  the  membrane,  the  smaller  the  pyramid  of  light ; 
and  the  more  convex,  the  larger  it  is.  This  may  be  demonstrated 
by  observing  it  under  inflation  or  exhaustion  of  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum :  when  in  the  former  act  it  will  be  increased  in  size, 
while  by  the  latter  it  will  be  diminished. 

Surface  and  entirety  must  be  carefully  examined  in  all  cases, 
especially  whenever  there  is  any  discharge  from  the  ears  ;  in 
which  case,  after  gentle  syringing,  it  will  be  possible  to  determine 
whether  an  otorrhoea  is  external  to  the  membrane,  or  whether  it 
proceeds  from  the  tympanic  cavity.  In  this  last  event  there  will, 
of  course,  be  perforation,  and  there  may  be  also  granulations  or 
polj'pi.  Not  unfrequently  opaque  white  deposits,  often  of  cal- 
careous nature,  or,  it  may  be,  due  to  cicatrices,  will  be  obser\'ed 
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on  the  surface  or  in  the  substance.  Inflammation  of  either  coat 
of  the  membrane,  and  many  affections  of  the  external  meatus,  will 
induce  changes  in  surface  smoothness  and  texture. 

Altered  ^nobility,  or  tension  and  adhesions  of  the  drumhead,  dis- 
covered by  observing  the  membrane  through  the  speculum  during 
the  act  of  inflation,  or  on  exhaustion  by  means  of  Siegle's  pneu- 
matic speculum,  are  all  occasionally  to  be  observed  as  results  of 
various  pathological  processes,  and  require  to  be  noted  by  the 
observer  as  indicating  anchylosis  of  the  ossicles,  undue  pressure, 
insufficient  muscular  accommodation,  or  the  products  of  inflam- 
mation. 

VII.  Knowledge  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  Tympanic 
Cavity  is  regulated  chiefly  by  the  appearance  of  the  membrane 
and  the  condition  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  supplementing  what  we 
may  have  gathered  by  tests  with  watch,  tuning-fork,  etc.,  and 
from  various  functional  symptoms.  It  is  above  all  important  to 
remember,  in  all  cases  of  inflammation  of  a  suppurative  character, 
the  very  delicate  and  intimate  relation  of  this  cavity  with  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  and  with  the  lateral  sinus,  the  jugular 
fossa,  the  carotid  artery,  and  the  mastoid  cells. 

VIII.  The  Mastoid  Process  of  the  temporal  bone  is  often 
affected  by  periosteal  inflammation  and  by  suppuration  of  its 
cavity  as  an  extension  of  a  similar  condition  from  the  tympanum. 
In  all  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  the  mastoid 
should  be  carefully  examined  for  tenderness,  pain,  and  other 
inflammatory  signs.  In  such  a  case  treatment  by  leeching  will 
often  aid  diagnosis;  for  not  unfrequently,  even  when  signs  of 
actual  suppuration  are  absent,  leeching  or  incisions  down  to  or 
into  the  bone  are  attended  with  signal  benefit.  I  may  here 
mention  that  I  have  rarely  found  so-called  counter-irritation  by 
blistering  this  region  of  the  least  service  in  any  form  of  ear- 
disease. 

IX.  The  Eustachian  Tube  will  be  judged  to  be  per\'ious  by 
observation  with  the  auscultation-tube,  on  the  performance  of  the 
Valsalvan  act  of  inflation,  or  by  use  of  the  Politzer  bag,  the  latter 
with  or  without  assistance  of  the  catheter.  The  sounds  indicated 
in  the  case-form  will  show,  first,  by  the  force  of  the  *  thud/ 
whether  the  tube  is  open,  contracted,  or  impervious;  and, 
secondly,  whether  the  tympanic  secretion  is  normal  (moist  sound), 
excessive  and  fluid  (bubbling),  deficient  (dry),  or  excessive  and 
inspissated  (crackling).  When  the  membrane  is  perforated,  the 
air  will  be  heard  to  rush  out  as  from  a  whistle  or  reed,  even 
without  aid  of  diagnostic  tube.     It  should  be  a  rule  never  to  pass 
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a  catheter  for  the  sake  of  diagnosis  until  failure  of  attempted  in- 
flation by  the  Valsalvan  act  or  Politzer  bag  has  demonstrated  that 
the  tube  is  impervious  to  air  so  propelled. 

X.  New  Growths  will  often  require  careful  seeking,  especially 
granulations  within  the  tympanum  and  on  its  roof. 

XL  Eye  AfTections  are  to  be  noted  (and  treated)  in  all  cases 
of  syphilitic  affections,  especially  of  a  congenital  or  hereditary 
character ;  and  the  observer  should  also  seek  commemorative 
evidences  of  struma,  gout,  etc.,  in  teeth,  glands,  2Lnd  joints. 

[It  would  be  out  of  place  to  have  given  more  than  a  mere  outline  of  the  method  of 
examination  recommended.  Those  who  feel  stimulated  thereby  to  seek  further,  will  find 
admirable  directions  for  detailed  diagnosis  in  Toynbee's  classical  work  (Churchill),  in 
Keene's  concise  and  very  practical  'Manual  of  Aural  Surgery'  (Bogue),  and  in  Roosa's 
'  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Ear  *  (Wood  and  Co.).  Still  more  elaborate  explana- 
tion of  the  phjrsiological  and  pathological  indications  afforded  by  tests  and  observations 
is  to  be  found  in  Burnett  on '  The  Ear '  (Churchill).  This  author  also  describes  with  great 
detail  the  varying  appearances  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  for  information  concerning 
which  Politzer  (translated'by  Matthewson  and  Newton)  may  likewise  be  consulted,  as  also 
the  larger  work  by  the  same  author,  translated  by  Cassells  (Bailliere).  An  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  all  parts  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  with  much  interesting  information,  is  to 
be  found  in  Witkowski*s  *  Movable  Atlas  of  the  Ear,*  translated  by  the  author  (Bailliere).] 

Appended  is  the  form  which  I  have  prepared  for  the  taking  of 
an  aural  case,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  directions.  Books 
of  them  are  sold  by  Bailliere  and  Co.  A  shorter  form  for  use  in 
our  out-patient  department  is  printed  at  page  547 ;  but  our 
clinical  assistants  are  always  urged  to  observe  the  same  patient 
and  systematic  method  of  investigation  that  the  more  detailed 
form  necessitates. 
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AURAL  OASE. 

History. — Giving,  in  order,  Patient's  account  of  previous  aural  trouble ;  symptoms  of 
present  attack  in  order  of  sequence,  as  observed  by  patient,  with  supposed  cause  of  tbe 
same,  and  especially  causes  believed  to  aggravate  the  symptoms,  such  as  damp,  high 
winds,  fatigue,  anxiety,  etc.,  or  to  improve  them,  such  as  dry  climates,  rest,  food,  tor- 
rounding  noises,  etc  Endeavour  to  ascertain  exact  date  of  first  perceived  loss  of  hearing 
power,  and  also  date  of  any  exanthem  from  which  patient  may  have  suffered. 

Family  History. — Evidence  of  Hereditary  Influence,  i.^.,  of  other  deaf  memben  of  ihe 
same  family,  and  of  Syphilis,  Struma,  Gout,  etc 

General  Health— Temperament,  etc. 

Circulation— Pulse,  etc. 

Respirations — Number  of,  etc. 

Temperature. 

Dis:e8tion. 

Excretion. 

Nutrition— Weight. 

A.  Functional  and  Subjective  Symptoms: 

I.  HEARING  POWER. 

Conyersation — Ordinary,  loud,  or  shouting. 

Note  whether  patient   watches  lip-movement  of  speaker  ancl  hears  equally 
well  with  eyes  closed  as  with  them  open. 

Whisper — Low,  ordinary,  loud. 

Watch— Right. 
Left. 

Tuning-fork— Note  {a)  Intensity,  {b)  Duration  of  Vibrations  as  heard. 

a.  External  Meatus— Right. 

Left. 

h.  Vertex— Mastoid,  Teeth,  etc. 

Note  whether  heard  louder  on  the  deafer  side  of  the  head. 
Right. 
Left. 

r.  Vertex,  etc. — External  meatus  being  closed. 
Note  the  same  fact. 
Right. 
Left. 

II.  DISCHARGE.— Duration— Whether  constant  or  intermittent.     Nature- 
Whether  serous,  purulent,  or  sanguineous ;  whether  of  offensive  smell. 

Right. 
Left. 

III.  PAIN— Character  and  Situation. 

Right. 
Left. 
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IV.  TINNITUS. — Nature  of  Sounds  as  described  by  Patient ;  whether  constant  or 
intermittent.  Class  of  Sound  ;  whether  (a)  P^umminu  or  Buzzing,  {d)  Crackling  or 
Rustling,  (r)  Tidal,  to  and  fro,  (</)  Burbling,  Gurgling,  or  Singing,  {e)  Constant 
Rushing,  {/)  Pulsating,  {g)  Anomalous. 

Right. 
Left. 

V.  VERTIGO. — Ascertain  date  of  origin,  frequency,  and  character,  whether  reeling 
to  and  fro,  staggering  forwards,  or  actually  falling,  etc.  Whether  accompanied  by 
vomiting,  loss  of  consciousness,  etc. 

VI.  NASAL  RESPIRATION.— \Miether  free  or  obstructed  unilaterally  or  bila- 
terally.   Character  of  odour  of  expired  breath. 

VII.  DEGLUTITION,  etc.— How  affected.  (For  special  Throat  symptoms  see 
Throat  Case  Paper.) 


B.  Physical  and  Objective  Signs  : 


% 

U 

< 
u 
u 

D 


Tongue. 
Walls. 
Velum. 
Fauces. 
UYula. 
Tonsils. 
II.  PHARYNX. 


See  Chap. 
III.,   p. 

53. 


*  U  ,  By  Rhinoscope. 
%Z\     (Chapter  V.) 


6 

S5  5  I  Sy  Anterior  Exam. 

^  Q^  ^  By  Palpation. 
IV.  AURICLE. 


V.  MEATUS. 


Right. 
Left. 

Right. 
Left. 


VT     S  MEMBRANA 
^^'    JTYMPANI. 


Right. 
LcfL 


Colour,  Form,  etc.     Surface,  Entirety, 

Secretion,  etc. 


Position,  Mobility, 
etc 


Utre  are  uts€rUd\ 
outline  diagrams 
of  Fauces^  Pos- 
terior AareSf  and 
sectiofis  ofNares^ 
as  in  Throat 
Fortfis  (/.  88). 


Colour, 
Lustre, 
Trans- 
parency. 


Form  and 
Inclination. 


Curvature,    Surface  and 
Cone  of    I    Entirety, 
Light.      .    Granula- 
tions, etc. 


Mobility, 

Tension,  and 

Adhesions. 


Fig.  CC— Outline  of  Mrmbrana  Tympani,  with  Imagi.nary  Sectional 

Li.NEs  (Normal  Size). 
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y,,,     (MASTOID 
^'"'    I  PROCESS. 

Righl, 
Left. 

IX.  EUSTACHIAN    TUBE— Whetliet   pervious;    to  Vnlialvnn    infliUon ;    lo 
Folitzer  inflilion  ;  to  Calheter. 

Charncler  of  Impulse  on  Iniiationas  heard  by  DxaEiioslic  or  Auscullnlion  Tube  ;  whether 
full,  dimitiished,  or  suppressed  ;  moist  or  bubbling,  dry  or  crackling. 
Kifihi. 
Left. 

X.  NEW  GROWTHS— Either  External  or  Internal,  inaucncing  the  hearing. 

XI.  EYE  AFFECTIONS. 


I 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

AURAL  MALADTF.8  ASSOCIATED  WITH  NAS0-PHAB7NOEAL 

DISEASE. 

PART  II.— GENERAL  ETIOLOGY  AND   THERAPEUTICS. 

In  a  previous  portion  of  this  volume  (p.  93)  I  have  alluded  to  the 
absolute  necessity  of  those  who  aspire  to  successfully  treat  throat 
affections,  to  be  an  fait  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  aural 
surgery,  as  well  as  for  the  aurist  to  extend  his  investigations 
beyond  the  region  of  the  ear  proper  to  the  passages  of  the  nose 
and  throat.  Such  remarks  nowadays  savour  of  truism,  but  it  is 
only  in  comparatively  recent  times  that  writers  on  throat  and  ear 
diseases  have  sufficiently  insisted  on  this  fact.  Even  now  the  de- 
partments of  the  ear  and  throat  are  kept  distinct  in  those  of  our 
general  hospitals  where  such  special  departments  exist,  and  they 
are  officered  by  different  practitioners  in  each  case.  Ten  years 
ago  aural  symptoms  were  indeed  almost  ignored  at  throat  hos- 
pitals ;  and  until  quite  recently  patients  with  symptoms  of  ear 
trouble  were  in  the  charge  of  a  member  of  the  staff  told  off 
specially  for  that  duty,  who  attended  to  them  but  once  a  week  : 
this  must  have  amounted  in  many  instances  to  a  mere  apology 
for  treatment.  The  statistics  of  the  Central  Throat  and  Ear 
Hospital  afford  incontestable  proof  that  such  an  artificial  divorce 
of  subjects  which  are  by  nature  so  closely  wedded,  is  calculated  to 
lead  to  incompleteness  both  of  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

In  the  thirteen  years  just  completed  since,  our  hospital  was 
founded  (March,  1874),  over  59,000  new  cases  {i.e.,  absolutely 
different  individuals)  have  been  treated.  In  the  year  1886  the 
number  of  out-patients  was  4,946.  They  were  classified  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  patient's  first  application  as  follows  : 

1 73 1  were  sufTering  from  diseases  of  the  pharynx  ami  lar>'nx. 
115  ,,  ,,  tongue  and  mouth. 


254 
1980 

678 
1S8 


f » 


nasal  i)assages. 

ear  connected  with  throat  affections. 

of  the  ear  alone. 

external  throat  and  neck. 
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The  above  secretarial  figures  represent  the  statements  of  the 
patients  themselves  of  the  complaints  for  which  they  applied  to  the 
hospital,  and  they  necessarily  underwent  considerable  correction 
at  the  hands  of  the  Surgical  Registrar ;  for  whilst  there  are  many 
throat  affections  which  cause  aural  symptoms,  there  are  also 
many  cases  of  deafness  due  to  naso-pharyngeal  disease,  of  which 
the  patient  is  either  unaware,  or  which  he  himself  does  not 
connect  with  his  defective  hearing.  Analyzing  the  above  figures 
in  the  light  of  these  remarks,  with  the  aid  of  the  Surgical 
Registrar's  report,  it  was  found  that  of  the  throat  affections  oflen 
associated  with  aural  disease,  and  of  the  aural  cases  mostly  con- 
nected with  diseases  of  the  throat,  the  numbers  required  the 
following  modifications : 

Of  the  Pharynx : 

Subacute  inflammation  and  congestion            ....  265 

Follicular  and  granular  inflammation              -            -            -            -  57 

Acute  tonsillitis           -            -            ■            -            -            -            -  122 

Hypertrophic  inflammation  of  the  tonsils        ....  350 

Chronic    inflammation  without   enlargement  (lacunar  or   so-called 

follicular  disease)              ......  85 

Adenoid  growths  (h3rpertrophy  of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil)        -            -  39 


918 


Of  the  Middle  Ear  : 

Purulent  inflammation  (acute  and  chronic),  including  aural  polypi 

(81),  and  mastoid  caries  (8)         -  -  -  -  -815 

Non-purulent  inflammation  (subacute  and  chronic)     -  -  -        833 

Catarrhal  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  tube  -  -124 


Of  the  Nasal  Passages  : 

Subacute  and  chronic  inflammation  (including  hypertrophic,  atro- 
phic and  post-nasal  catarrh)         •  -  •  -  -        21 1 
Nasal  polypi   --------         43 


1772 


254 


Total  .....  2944 

Although  many  cases  have  been  eliminated  from  the  list  of  the 
pharyngeal  disorders  in  which  defective  hearing  is  only  occa- 
sionally a  symptom,  as  in  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  pharynx,  it 
is  seen  that  on  our  list  for  one  year  there  is  an  excess  of  nearly 
1,000  cases  over  the  number  estimated  simply  by  the  patients 
themselves,  in  which  ear  symptoms  might  be  looked  for. 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  deafness  is  present  in  all  or  even  in 
a  majority  of  cases  of  pharyngitis,  tonsillitis,  and  naso-pharyngeal 
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diseases ;  but  I  do  hold  that  the  hearing  power  should  always  be 
accurately  tested  in  such  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many 
instances  of  Eustachian  catarrh  and  of  enlarged  tonsils,  there  is 
an  associated  existence  of  adenoid  growths.  And  again,  by  far 
the  commonest  excitant  of  middle-ear  maladies  is  disease  of  the 
nasal  and  post-nasal  regions,  and  this  is  made  a  special  point  in 
the  case-forms  of  our  hospital,  a  reduced  facsimile  of  which  is 
subjoined. 

Registered  No 

CENTRAL  LONDON  THROAT  AND  EAR  HOSPITAL 


Name Age 

Address  


Occupation 


UNDER  THE  CARE  OF 


Throat  Disease., 
Duration  of  Illness 

Complains  of 

Supposed  Cause 

'^  lotce 

Cough 

Respn 

^Degln 

Smell  and  Taste. . . . 

Pain    

NasO' Pharynx  


Ear  Disease   

Duratiott  of  Illness   

Complains  of 

Supposed  Cause 

Comm.  R ^a/M  R  . 

1^ •      ,,     J^*  . 

at  nuatus 

R. L.. 

on  mcLstoid 

Discharge Pain 

Tinnitus  Vertigo..., 


ft 


T.F.J 


Ijirynx 


Thorax 


General  State 


Spcue  for  dia- 
gram for  indi- 
cating morbid 
changes  (p.  88).  I 


Auricle  . 
Meaius 

M,T.  R 
L. 


>• 


Mastoid 
Valsalva 
Politzer 
Catheter 
Siegle  ... 


/descriptions. 


TREATMENT.     Instrumental  and  Notes  of  Projip-ess. 


Date. 


Date. 


I 


35—2 


S-|8 
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It  will  be  seen  that  whilst  each  case-paper  is  arranged  in  two 
separate  columns,  one  for  the  record  of  the  condition  of  the 
pharjnx,  larynx,  and  the  lower  air-passages,  and  another  for  notes 
on  the  various  parts  of  the  ear,  there  is  also  a  space  common  to  both 
for  remarks  on  the  condition  of  the  »aso-pharynx. 

It  is  only  by  daily  recofiniition  and  acknowledgment  of  this 
intimate  connection  between  these  three  regions— the  throat,  the 
nose,  and  the  ear — that  thorough  work  can  be  done  in  either. 
The  mysteries  of  the  larj-nx  may  be  confined  to  the  pure 
laryngo legist,  as  may  those  of  the  chambers  of  the  internal  ear 
to  the  aurist ;  but  either  one  or  other  would  be  imperfectly 
explored  if  the  investigator  neglected  to  examine  the  avenues 
to,  and  the  surroundings  of,  these  inner  and  deeply-seated 
structures. 

The  diseases  of  the  pharynx  and  nasal  passages  capable  of 
causing  aural  symptoms  have,  in  a  measure,  been  considered  in 
their  appropriate  situations,  and  the  proportions  which  this  book 
has  already  assumed,  preclude  my  entering  at  any  length  into 
the  wide  subject  of  middle-ear  disease,  the  result  or  complication 
of  naso-pharyngeal  maladies.  Acting,  however,  on  an  expressed 
wish  of  many  former  pupils  and  friends,  I  have  summarized  in  the 
preceding  chapter  the  directions  I  am  in  the  habit  of  giving  for 
the  proper  investigation  of  a  case  with  aural  symptoms,  and  the 
form  on  which  our  hospital  notes  are  taken. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  some  general  deductions  from  the 
information  thus  afforded,  which  may  aid  treatment. 

It  may  be  generally  stated  that  in  almost  every  case  of  deafness 
connected  with  the  throat,  there  is  an  imperfect  performance  of 
the  functions  of  the  Eustachian  tube  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
auditorj-  apparatus.  To  better  appreciate  the  importance  of  this 
fact,  a  few  words  arc  required  to  explain  the  anatomical  con- 
struction and  physiological  duties  of  the  Eustachian  tube  ;  after 
which  I  shall  indicate  the  principal  diseased  conditions  which  may 
impair  its  efficiency. 

Reverting  to  our  anatomy  {p.  ^i),  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Eustachian  canal  passes  from  the  pharjnx  to  the  middle 
ear  in  an  upward,  outward,  and  backward  direction.  The  inner 
two-thirds  of  the  tube  has  a  slit-like  lumen,  as  from  compression 
from  before  backwards,  and  somewhat  from  below  upwards ;  this 
lumen  is  greatest  at  the  trumpet- shaped  opening  into  the  pharynx, 
and  narrowest  at  (roughly)  the  junction  of  the  inner  two-thirds 
with  the  outer  third;  from  this  point — the  isthmus — it  widens 
again  to   expand  into   the   tympanum.     The  wall   of  this  outer 
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portion  consists  of  bone,  covered  by  a  very  thin  ciliated  mucous 
membrane,  the  ciliary  action  being  towards  the  pharyngeal  out- 
let. The  inner  and  longer  portion  of  the  canal  consists  of  a 
split  tube  of  cartilage ;  the  deficiency  in  the  wall  below  and 
somewhat  in  front,  which  increases  as  the  pharynx  is  neared,  is 
filled  in  by  mucous  membrane  and  fibro-muscular  structures. 
The  trumpet-shaped  opening  into  the  pharynx  is  seen  on  section 
to  be  bounded  behind,  above,  and  partially  in  front  by  a  hook- 
shaped  scroll  of  cartilage ;  the  upper  and  posterior  portions 
being  fixed  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  the  anterior  hook  being 
slightly  movable.  Below  the  hook,  anteriorly  and  interiorly,  the 
tube  is  completed  by  membrane.  It  is  only  at  the  faucial  orifice 
and  at  the  isthmus  that  this  membrano-cartilaginous  part  of  the 
tube  is  normally  patent ;  in  the  intermediate  area  the  mucous 
surfaces  are  in  contact,  so  that  the  practically  obliterated  lumen 
forms  an  S-shaped  slit.  This  arrangement  is  of  importance  in  regu- 
lating the  supply  of  air  to  the  tympanum,  for  it  is  a  potential  valve 
which  is  only  released  by  action  of  the  muscle  that  is  inserted 
into  the  membranous  wall,  and  into  the  hook-like  portion  of 
cartilage.  This  muscle,  which  is  commonly  called  the  tensor  palati, 
but,  as  Von  Troltsch  suggests,  might  more  properly  be  denomi- 
nated the  dilatator  tuba,  has  little  or  no  action  on  the  soft  palate ; 
but  during  its  normal  contraction  in  swallowing,  it  acts  on  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  tube  and  on  the  hook-like  scroll,  widen- 
ing the  lumen  by  its  direct  action  on  the  former,  and  by  tending 
to  unroll  the  latter. 

Many  authors  ascribe  an  equally  important  action  to  the  levator 
palati ;  but  as  it  is  situated  almost  parallel  to  the  membranous 
wall,  its  only  action  is  to  force  the  floor  upwards  and  backwards. 
Acting  alone,  it  would  tend  to  compress  the  tube  and  obliterate  its 
lumen  by  its  contracting  belly  heaving  the  floor  up,  so  to  speak. 
This  consideration  led  Politzer  and  Cleland  to  deny  its  dilating 
function  altogether ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  think  that,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  tensor  palati  {dilatator  tuba:),  the  upheaving  action 
of  the  levator  must  tend  to  an  increase  of  the  transverse  diameter 
of  the  passage.  It  is  doubtless,  however,  principally  a  palatal 
muscle. 

The  salpingO'pliaryngeus  plays  no  very  important  part  in  the 
human  species.  It  is  only  exceptionally  present,  more  rarely  bi- 
lateral, and  its  representation  in  a  degraded  form  as  a  strip  of 
fascia  is  not  even  constant.  When  muscular,  it  would  contribute 
only  to  the  fixed  position  of  the  median  portion  of  the  cartilage. 

During  the  act  of  swallowing  the  Eustachian  tube  is  rendered 
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patent  by  the  conjoined  action  of  these  before-mentioned  muscles, 
and  it  is  thus  that  intra-tympanic  pressure  is  regulated. 

Politzer  draws  attention  to  the  important  fact  that  *  the 
Eustachian  canal  in  the  child  differs  considerably,  as  regards 
length,  width,  and  direction,  from  the  adult.  Its  tympanic  orifice 
is  comparatively  large,  and  lies  somewhat  lower ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  pharyngeal  orifice  is  indicated  only  by  a  slight  de- 
pression or  fissure,  and  the  posterior  (usually  prominent)  position 
of  the  tube  forms  a  hardly  noticeable  projection  in  the  wall  of  the 
pharynx.  The  tube  in  the  child  is  also  shorter  and  wider,  a  con- 
dition which  is  of  practical  importance,  in  so  far  as  obstacles  in  it 
caused  by  the  products  of  disease  can  with  greater  facility  be 
removed  by  a  current  of  air.' 

For  perfect  hearing,  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  free 
ventilation  of  the  tympanum  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  and 
that  the  mouth  of  this  canal  should  be  freely  opened  by  muscular 
action  at  certain  times.  All  conditions  which  tend  to  narrow  the 
lumen  by  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  which  hamper  the 
action  of  the  muscles,  will  prevent  the  equilibration  of  intra- 
tympanic  pressure,  and  cause  retention  of  secretion,  and  thus 
inevitably  lead  to  middle-ear  disease  and  its  sequelae. 

Non-specific  catarrhal  afTectiGns  of  the  neighbouring  mucous 
membrane,  by  extension,  often  bring  about  the  same  condition  in 
the  tubes  in  continuity. 

The  chief  naso-pharyngeal  maladies  of  this  nature  are : 

I.  Hypertrophic  rhinitis,  causing  swelling  of  the  tube,  with 
perverted  and  thick  secretion. 
II.  Atrophic  rhinitis,  in  which  there  is  destruction  of  cilia 
by  the  backward  extension  of  inflammation  from  the 
nose  and  its  accessor}'  sinuses,  leading  to  a  similar  con- 
dition of  the  Eustachian  orifice,  and  eventually  (also  by 
extension)  to  dry  catarrh  of  the  tube  and  tympanum. 
III.  Growths  in  the  naso-pharynx  inducing  Eustachian  ob- 
struction, either  by  contact  with  the  orifice,  or  by  the 
induced  post-nasal  catarrh  of  the  neighbouring  mucous 
membrane.  Under  this  category  come  adenoid  growths, 
naso-pharyngeal  tumours,  polypoid  hypertrophy  of  the  pos- 
terior extremities  of  the  turbinated  bodies,  and  true  nasal 
polypi,  which  may  project  into  the  naso-pharyngeal  space. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  which  either  directly  block  the 
Eustachian  orifice  by  mechanical  obstruction,  or  indirectlj"  bj- 
inducing  an  extension  of  the  catarrhal  process,  there  are  other 
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conditions  which,  if  of  long  standing,  lead  to  Eustachian  obstruc- 
tion by  impeding  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  open  the  mouth 
of  the  tube.     Under  this  heading  are  included  : 

IV.  Enlargements  of  the  tonsils,  whether  benign  or  malig- 
nant. Tonsillar  hypertrophy  never  directly  obstructs  the 
Eustachian  orifice,  but  by  its  frequent  upward  exten- 
sion the  palate  is  pushed  up,  and  the  action  of  the 
muscles  thereby  markedly  impeded.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  there  is  nearly  always  associated 
catarrhal  naso-pharyngitis ;  and  in  the  young,  up  to  the 
ages  of  15  or  20,  there  will  frequently  be  concomitant 
adenoid  hypertrophy  of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil,  and  occa- 
sionally catarrh  of  Luschka's  pouch  (TornwaldVs  disease). 
V.  Enlargements  of  the  palate,  whether  of  the  nature  of 
a  gummaf  hafftatoma,  or  abscess  (suppurative  peritonsillitis), 
occasionally  give  rise  to  Eustachian  and  middle-ear 
disease. 

VI.  ParaljTsis  of  the  palate,  diphtheritic  or  bulbar,  is  sometimes 
attended  by  Eustachian  blocking.  Under  this  head  may 
be  also  included  the  defective  muscular  arrangements  of 
cleft  palate,  congenital  or  acquired. 
VII.  Under  this  heading  are  included  scarlet  fever,  measles,  stnall- 
pox,  diphtheria,  and  less  frequently,  in  an  acute  form, 
pneumonia,  glanders,  insanitary  sore  throat,  ^nd  phlegmonous 
erysipelas. 

The  effects  of  syphilitic  extension  along  the  Eustachian  tube  is 
seldom  of  an  acute  nature  or  suppurative.  Tubercle  acts  also 
subacutely  and  slowly ;  when  manifested  it  often  leads  to  disin- 
tegration of  the  membrane,  and  is  then  the  cause  of  a  purulent 
discharge. 

Finally,  in  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  middle-ear 
trouble,  due  to  the  forcing  of  muctis  or  of  ingesia  into  a  very  patent 
tube.  This  exceptionally  occurs  in  whooping-cough,  persistent  vomit- 
ing, and  unskilful  or  excessive  catheterization.  Temporary  in- 
convenience is  sometimes  caused  by  coughing,  sneezing,  and  a 
trumpeting  mode  of  blowing  the  nose.  It  is  a  question  whether 
in  pertussis,  which  is  very  generally  considered  a  parasitic  disease, 
and  of  which  otorrhoea  is  a  frequent  sequel,  morbific  germs  may 
not  enter  the  middle  ear  by  the  Eustachian  tube  during  a 
paroxysm  of  coughing. 

Various  specific  diseases  which  affect  the  throat  may  extend 
to  the  tube  and  tympanum. 
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The  Eustachian  orifices  have  occasionally  been  injured  by 
traumatism,  caustic  poisons,  and  scalding  fluids.  These  rare  accidents 
are  more  liable  to  happen  in  connection  with  cleft  palate. 

The  conditions,  then,  capable  of  causing  so-called  throat  deaf- 
ness are  many  and  varied,  and  so,  it  may  be  added,  are  the 
results. 

The  first  stage,  as  before  mentioned,  is  usually  hypertrophic 
catarrh  and  blocking  of  the  tube ;  this  may  lead  to  either 
mucoid,  serous,  or  suppurative  catarrh  of  the  tympanum.  The 
latter  may  go  on  to  acute  inflammation,  perforation,  chronic 
otorrhcea,  granulations,  polypi,  exostoses,  necroses,  etc. ;  or  to 
mastoid  abscess,  labyrinthine  disease,  with  associated  tinnitus, 
vertigo,  and  even  intra-cranial  suppuration. 

Treatment  of  chronic  non -suppurative  catarrh  consists,  in 
the  first  place,  in  removing  the  diseased  state  which  originally 
brought  about  the  Eustachian  malady.  The  appropriate  treat- 
ment of  these  exciting  nasal  and  naso -pharyngeal  diseases  has 
been  discussed  under  the  sections  dealing  with  these  conditions. 
The  ear  trouble  itself  requires  early  and  active  attention. 

The  chief  indications  in  non-suppurative  catarrh,  in  addition  to 
removal  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  malady,  are : 

I.  To  open  up  the  Eustachian  communication  between  the 
tympanum  and  the  pharynx,  that  the  scretions  may  escape,  and 
that  equihbrium  between  intra-tympanic  pressure  and  that  of  the 
external  air  may  be  restored. 

n.  To  treat  the  diseased  lining  membrane  of  the  tube  and 
tympanum,  and  bring  it  back  as  near  as  is  possible  to  the  normal. 

111.  By  general  dietetic  and  hygienic  measures  to  diminish 
any  diathetic  predisponent  to  catarrh. 

As  regards  the  first  indication,  namely,  mechanically  opening 
up  the  Eustachian  tube  by  means  of  a  blast  of  air,  the  simplest 
and  in  some  cases  an  efficient  method  is  that  of  Vahalva.  In  this 
procedure  the  middle  ear  is  inflated  by  making  a  forced  exspiration 
with  the  lips  closed  and  the  nostrils  held.  It  is  only  adapted  to 
those  cases  where  the  Eustachian  resistance  is  inconsiderable.  A 
sense  of  fulness  with  (sometimes)  slight  singing  in  the  ear  indicates 
a  successful  effort.  Not  more  than  one  thorough  inflation  should 
be  made  on  a  single  occasion.  The  converse  of  this  mode  of 
inflation,  namely,  exhaustion  of  the  tympanum  by  swallowing  the 
saliva  several  times,  the  lips  and  nares  being  closed,  is  occasionally 
useful  in  active  catarrh,  and  also  in  connection  with  painful  sensa- 
tions due  to  hyper-distension  after  inflation  by  air,  or  the  accidental 
introduction  of  fluids  as  a  result  of  nasal  syringing.     The  act  of 
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swallowing  tends  to  open  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  and  if  the  mouth 
and  nostrils  are  closed,  a  suction  action  is  exerted  on  the  tym- 
panum and  on  any  retained  secretion. 

If  the  tympanic  membrane  is  non-adherent,  these  induced  varia- 
tions of  intra-tympanic  pressure  are  evidenced  by  a  change  of 
cur\-ature,  which,  in  cases  of  perforation,  can  be  demonstrated 
by  fixing  a  manometer  to  the  meatus. 

Potitzer's  method,  which  is  more  efficient  and  thorough,  depends 
on  the  fact  that  the  act  of  swallowing — say  a  small  quantity  of 
water — helps  to  render  the  Eustachian  tube  patent  by  muscular 
action,  while  the  necessary  apposition  of  the  soft  palate  to  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  shuts  off  the  nasal  cavity  behind. 
If  a  forcible  blast  of  air  be  injected  from  a  bag  into  one 
nostril,  the  other  being  closed,  and  simultaneously  with  the  act 
of  swallowing,  intra-nasal  pressure  will  be  greatly  increased;  this 
pressure  will  usually  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  Eustachian 
resistance,  and  air  will  thus  pass  into  the  tympanum.     In  children, 


Fic  CCI.— Althok's  Form  ov  Politzek  Bac, 


on  account  of  the  peculiarities  already  alluded  to,  the  act  of 
swallowing  is  unnecessary  :  crying  ;  sajing  the  words  '  ah ;'  '  hie,' 
'  hasc,'  '  hoc ;'  or  indeed  almost  any  non-nasal  articulate  sound, 
will  be  sufficient  to  approximate  the  palate  to  the  posterior 
pharyngeal  wall.    The  simplest  and  cheapest  form  of  Politzer-bag 


Fn:.  ecu.— Kebne's  Form  or  Polit^eb  Bau 


is  that  depicted  in  Fig.  CCI.  The  nozzle  is  of  soft  rubber,  with 
an  inner  firmer  piece  to  provide  against  closure  of  the  aperture 
when  the  nostrils  are  compressed. 

Another  useful  form  is  that  known  as  Keene's  (Fig.  CCII.), 
the  nasal  piece  of  which,  on  removal  of  the  soft  nozzle,  is  made 
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SO  as  to  fit  into  the  opening  of  a  catheter  ;  it  has  also  a  box  into 
which  iodine,  chloroform,  or  other  drug,  sprinkled  on  wool,  can  be 
introduced,  and  thus  the  Eustachian  tube  can  be  medicated 
as  well  as  inflated  by  the  one  process.  The  first  variety  of  in- 
flating bag  is  preferable  for  the  patient's  self-use  ;  the  second  for 
that  of  the  surgeon. 

If  inflation  is  unsuccessfnl  by  Politzer's  method,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  Eustachian  catheter ;  when  this  is  in  position  in  the 
I  i  Eustachian  orifice,  an  air-bag  is  connected  directly 

j|I*  or  indirectly  by  rubber  tubing  with  the  wide  end  ;  a 

Iw  blast  of  air  is  easily  forced  into  the  tube  in  most  in- 

*  stances.     This  method  is  often  described  as  painless, 

but  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  decidedly  and  universally 
unpleasant.  Frequent  catheterization  may  in  any 
case  do  harm  by  irritation  of  the  Eustachian  orifice, 
and  in  the  hands  of  unskilful  persons  actual  injury 
may  result.  In  other  circumstances  this  simple  irri- 
tation has  the  eff'ect  of  stimulating  a  paretic  dilatator 
tubce  to  healthy  contraction.  After  the  passage  has 
been  opened  up  in  this  way,  it  is  usually  possible 
to  keep  it  patent  by  systematic  Politzerization,  a 
treatment  which  the  patient  may  be  taught  to  practise 
for  himself.  In  my  own  experience  catheterization 
is  rarely  necessary  or  desirable  more  than  once  a 
week  or  fortnight,  even  in  bad  cases. 
i  Ward  Cousins  has  recently  described  in  the  British 
'  Medical  Journal  an  instrument  which  depends  on  a 
]  combination  ofthe  principles  and  methods  of  Polit^er 
0  and  Valsalva.  It  consists  of  two  communicating 
nozzles  for  fitting  into,  and  accurately  closing,  the 
anterior  nares;  and  in  connection  with  this  nose 
arrangement,  two  bags,  one  with  an  inflating  and 
the  other  an  exhausting  action.  By  means  of  this 
apparatus,  if  the  patient  makes  a  forcible  effort  of 
exspiration  with  the  lips  closed,  as  in  Valsalva's 
method,  the  tympanic  cavity  can  be  alternately  in- 
flated and  evacuated.      This   plan  gets  rid   of  the 

Fic.  ccni.  occasional  deposition  of  mucus  in  the  middle  ear 
Ward  Cousins       ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,      ,  ,      ,  .  ,    . 

Instrument  which  may  happen  by  other  methods,  and  which  is 
FOR  TwNiTus.  g  very  painful  and  harmful  accident.  This  alter- 
nate inflation  and  evacuation  has  been  used  by  the  inventor  «ith 
success  in  cases  of  tinnitus  connected  with  middle-ear  catarrh. 
Our    experience    with    this    somewhat    complicated    method    in 
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hospital  practice  has  been  as  yet  too  limited  to  justify  us  speaking 
more  than  encouragfingly  of  it. 

As  regards  the  application  of  fluids  to  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  Eustachian  tube  and  tympanum  by  means  of  injection  through 
the  catheter  or  otherwise,  I  have  long  held  objections  to  the 
practice  as  one  which  is  painful,  dangerous,  and  in  most  cases 
useless ;  and  I  find  it  diflicult  to  too  emphatically  condemn  it  in 
cases  of  non-suppurative  catarrh,  uncomplicated  by  perforation  of 
the  membrana  tympani. 

Vapours. — Inhalations  of  the  vapour  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
by  means  of  the  Burroughs  or  other  inhaler  (Figs.  LX.,  LXI., 
and  LXI  I.,  pp.  107  to  109)  are  of  great  use  in  those  cases  in  which 
steam  inhalations  are  inadmissible  from  liability  to  increase  the 
catarrhal  disposition.  They  may  be  employed  by  the  patient  per- 
forming the  Valsalvan  act  occasionally  during  ordinary  inhaling, 
or  the  vapour  may  be  passed  directly  to  the  tympanum  by  means 
of  the  catheter  as  first  advocated  by  Politzer.  It  is  in  such  cases 
requisite  that  the  ammonia  vapour  should  be  strictly  neutral.  In 
our  practice  this  is  provided  for  by  its  passing  through  a  slightly 
acidulated  water-chamber.  A  few  drops  of  litmus  solution  in  the 
latter  enables  the  surgeon  to  recognise  the  neutrality  or  otherwise 
of  the  vapour. 

Should  there  be  unabsorbed  mucus  in  the  tympanum  which  re- 
sists the  before-mentioned  methods,  or  which  cannot  be  dispelled 
by  the  passage  of  medicated  vapours,  a  small  perforation  may  be 
made  in  the  postero-inferior  quadrant,  and  a  current  of  air  passed, 
to  be  followed  in  some  instances  by  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda  of  not  more  than  ten  grains  to  the  ounce.  If  the  mucus 
is  inspissated  and  not  dissolved  by  this  means,  suction  is  to  be 
employed  through  the  perforation  by  means  of  a  Sicglcs  speculum. 
This  instrument  I  have  had  connected  with  an  exhausting  air- 
bag,  which,  while  stronger  and  aesthetically  preferable  to  an  oral 
suction  tube,  is  not  the  dangerously  powerful  instrument  that  has 
recently  been  introduced  into  practice.  The  instrument  which  I 
advocate,  while  sufficiently  strong  to  break  down  adhesions  of 
retracted  membranes,  is  under  perfect  control  for  less  energetic 
exhaustive  efforts. 

It  is  necessary  to  repeat  that  combined  with  these  measures,  and 
as  a  rule  preceding  them,  the  greatest  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  condition  of  the  throat,  and  to  improvement  of  the 
phar>'ngeal  and  nasal  secretions  by  inhalations,  lozenges,  local 
applications,  and  by  the  posterior  nasal  douche  (Fig.  LXXII., 
p.    121).     This    last    measure   is   immensely   preferable    to   the 
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anterior,  for  the  reason  that  fluid  is  less  likely  to  enter  the 
Eustachian  tube  and  tympanum. 

Suppurative  Catarrh  of  the  middle  ear  is  usually  presented  to 
the  specialist  in  the  chronic  staj^e  with  perforation  of  the  tympanic 
membrane.  Acute  suppuration  may  occur  in  the  course  of  certain 
throat  complications  of  the  exanthemata  as  scarlet  fever  and 
measles,  or  occasionally  as  a  traumatic  result  of  galvano-cautery 
to  the  nasal  passages,  or  as  an  accident  after  bathing.  Whatever 
the  cause,  anodyne  ear-drops  of  belladonna  and  opium  not  only 
relieve  pain,  but  often  prevent  an  acute  median  otitis  from  pro- 
ceeding to  suppuration.  The  membrane  should  always  be  care- 
fully inspected  whenever,  in  the  course  of  acute  throat  diseases, 
ear-ache  is  complained  of,  and  so  soon  as  there  is  distinct  evidence 
of  acute  suppuration  the  membrane  should  be  artificially  per- 
forated, and  gentle  soothing  medication  only  pursued.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  while  an  incised  membrane  almost  always  heals,  such 
a  result  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful  if  it  is  allowed  to  rupture. 
Cassells  therefore  justly  gave  the  name  of  '  Conservative  Aural 
Surgery'  to  the  course  .here  recommended.  Chronic  cases  may 
be  treated  on  the  same  lines  as  the  non-suppurative  as  regards 
the  Eustachian  orifice,  but  we  may  now  go  further  and  inject 
sprays  and  medicated  solutions  by  Politzer,  or  by  the  catheter  in 
obstinate  cases.  Whilst  treatment  by  way  of  the  Eustachian 
orifice  is  being  pursued,  the  tympanic  disease  must  also  be  ener- 
getically attacked  through  the  meatus.  This  passage  should 
always  be  washed  out  with  warm  water,  or  mild  antiseptic  lotions, 
before  the  application  of  detergent  or  astringent  drops. 

The  tube  should  always  be  freed  after  syringing,  either  by 
Politzer's  or  other  mode  of  inflation  ;  and  finally,  treatment  should 
aim  at  preventing  retention  of  discharge ;  for  extension  to  the 
mastoid  cells,  meninges,  and  brain  often  results  from  the  opposite 
practice  of  too  strong  astringents  or  detergents,  and  hence  the 
traditional  objection  to  slop  a  discharge  from  the  ears. 

In  very  small  perforations  the  opening  may  require  to  be  en- 
larged, and  the  disease  be  treated  by  the  aid  of  the  intra-tympanic 
syringe  in  conjunction  with  Siegle's  exhaustion  apparatus. 

Besides  the  forms  of  abscess  just  alluded  to,  the  other  ordinary 
complications  of  otorrhcea  are  granulations,  polypi,  external  otitis, 
ec:ema,  and  ostoscs.  These  results  only  occur  after  long-standing 
suppurative  catarrh,  and  are  but  remotely  connected  with  throat- 
deaf  ness. 


FORMULA   FOR  REMEDIES. 


As  previously  stated  in  Chapter  VII.,  many  of  these  formulae  are  identical 
with  those  contained  in  the  Throat  Hospital  Phartnacopceia^  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  for  further  interesting  and  serviceable  details.  The  list 
here  given  is  not  ver>'  extensive,  but  it  includes  all  those  remedies  which  I 
have  found  to  possess  distinct  therapeutic  action.  The  formulae  are  arranged 
mainly  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  considered  in  the  Chapter  on  the 
•  Therai)eutics  of  Throat  Diseases.* 

The  number  of  the  page  at  the  heading  of  each  separate  kind  of  remedy, 
refers  to  my  views  regarding  its  value  and  mode  of  employment,  as 
expressed  in  the  text 

GARGARISMATA— GARGLES.     Page  99. 

1.  Garg^arisma  Acidi  Acetici,  T.H.P. 

9?  Acidi  Acetici       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     fl.  ,"ijss. 

(ilycerini ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...      fl.  oiij* 

^Guam    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  aQ  n.  3^* 

Misc. 

Use, — Antiseptic  and  stimulating  when  inflammator)'  throat  affections 
complicate  the  exanthemata. 

2.  Gargarisma  Acidi  Carbolici. 

JL  Glycerini  Acidi  Carbolici  ...         ...         fl.  5j.  ad  ."ij. 

/Vouam    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         •••  aQ  n.  3^* 

Misce. 

Use, — Stimulant  and  antiseptic.  Useful  in  cases  of  phar)ngiiis  sic(\a, 
and  all  forms  of  ulceration  ;  also  diluted  with  warm  water  as  a  mouth-wash 
in  tonsillitis. 

3.  Gargarisma  Acidi  Nitrici. 

%  Acidi  Nitrici  Diluti         ...         ...         ...         ...        fl.  ."j. 

Tinctune  Cinchonae       ...         ...         ...         ...      fl.  ."iij. 

xVQuam     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ao  n.  i^**^* 

Misce. 
Use. — Stimulant  in  cases  of  tertiar>-  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  phar}n.\. 
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4-  Gargarisma  Acidi  Tannici  et  Gallici,  T.H.P. 

9  Acidi  Tannki gr.  360. 

Acidi  Gallici       ...         gr.  no. 

Aquae      fl.  5j. 

Mi  see. 

Use. — This  is  the  preparation  mentioned  at  pages  119  and  140,  for  use 
as  a  st^'ptic  after  excision  of  the  tonsils  or  ablation  of  the  uvula. 

This  mixture  should  be  made  fresh  as  required,  and  in  a  lar^e  tumbler, 
since  the  powders  occupy  considerable  bulk.     TTie  object  of  the  preparatioo    , 
is  that  it  should  be  a  thick  mixture  rather  than  a  solution. 

5-  Gargarisma  Aluminis  cum  Acido  Taonico. 

{t  Aluminis  1 

Acidi  Tannici ) 

Aqme       ...  ...  ...  ...         ...         ...        fl.  5x- 

Misce. 
Use. — Astringent  in  ordinarj-  relaxation  and  congestion  of  the  fauces. 

6.  Gargarisma  Boracis. 

i^  GlycL-rini  Boracis 

Aquam     

Misce. 
fj^.^Mildly  alkaline  and  astringent. 

7.  Gargarisma  Hydrargyri  Perchloridi. 

9  I-iijuoris  Hydrargjri  Ptrchloridi 

.\quam     ... 
Misce. 
Use. — Stimulant.     In  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  pharynx.     To  be  used  ] 
rather  as  a  mouth-wash  than  as  a  gargle. 
S.  Gargarisma  Potassx  Cbloratis. 

9,  potassx  Chloratis  ...  ...  gr.  90  ad  gr.  no. 

Glycerini fl.  5ij- 

Aquam ad  fl.  jx. 

Misce. 
Use. — Antiseptic.     Useful  in  disorder  of  the  glandular  secretion. 
9,  Gargarisma  Potassx  Chloratis  c.  Acido  Salicylico. 
U  PoiassK  Chloratis   ( 

Acidi  Salicylici    ...)        ^' ^ 

Aquse       fl.  Jx. 

Use. — Antiseptic.     Always  recommended  after  excision  of  tonsils  and  I 
uvula,  and  in  .ill  forms  of  insanitary  sore  throat. 
to.  Gargarisma  Potassx  Permanganatis 

^  Liquoris  Potassie  Ptrmangan-ilis  ...  (B.P.)  fl.  3j, 

.^cjuam  destillalam  ...  ...  ...  ...  ad  fl.  ,^. 

Misce 

Use. — Antiseptic.     In  the  same  proportions,  but  at  a  temperature  of  90* 
to  95°  F.,  this  gargle  may  be  used  as  a  nasal  douche, 


aa.  gr.  60. 


.  3SS.  ad  ,\jss. 
...  adfl.  5x. 


(B.P.)  fl.  .^iii.  ad  gv. 
...  ad  fl.  5x. 
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1 1.  Gargarisma  '  Sanitas' 

9  'Sanitas'  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       fl.  5SS. 

Acjiiam    ...         ...         ...         ..•         ...         ...  ad  n«  ^x* 

Misce. 
C/se. — Antiseptic,  or  as  in  the  last  formula  for  a  nasal  douche. 

TROCHISCI— LOZENGES.    Page  loi. 

1 2.  Trochisci  Astringentes  Effervescentes. 

These  were  made,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  author,  by  Mr.  Cooper,  of 
Oxford  Street  (see  British  Medical  Journal^  Jan.  24th,  1874).  Each 
lozenge  contains  i  grain  of  Eucalyptus  and  a  small  quantity  of  powdered 
squill,  combined  with  the  ingredients  of  Cooper's  well-known  effervescing 
lozenge. 

Use. — Astringent  and  sialagogue.  Most  useful  as  voice  lozenges.  One, 
or  a  portion  of  one,  should  be  taken  before  use  of  voice. 

13.  Trochisci  Antimonialis  Compositi  Effervescentes. 

These  lozenges,  also  made  by  Cooper,  contain  in  each  the  ingredients  of 
the  comiK)und  Sub-chloride  of  Mercury  (Plummer's)  pill,  B.P. 

Use, — In  secondary  syphilis  for  the  better  attainment  of  both  local  and 
constitutional  effect. 

14*  Trochisci  Althes. 

The  ordinary  Ouimauve  lozenges  of  commerce. 

Use. — Emollient.  Valuable  after  excision  of  tonsils  or  uvula,  leaving  as 
they  do  a  soft  pultaceous  layer  over  the  raw  surface. 

15.  Trochisci  Acidi  Carbolici,  TH.P. 

Each  lozenge  contains  about  i  grain  of  carbolic  acid,  and  is  marked 
C.  A. 

Use. — Antiseptic  and  stimulant     Serviceable  in  pharyngitis  sicca. 

1 6.  Trochisci  Eucal3rpti  Compositi 

Originally  manufactured  for  the  author  by  Corbyn,  Stacey,  and  Co.  Each 
lozenge  contains  2  grains  of  Chlorate  of  Potash,  i  grain  of  extract  of 
Eucalyptus  rostrala,  \  grain  of  powdered  Cubebs,  with  acid  fruit  paste,  and 
is  marked  C.  E. 

Use. — largely  employed  by  the  author  for  the  joint  astringent,  sialagogue, 
and  expectorant  action  of  the  various  ingredients  ;  and  preferable  to  many 
lozenges  containing  but  one  active  agent. 

1 7.  Trochisci  Salini  Astringentes 

These  lozenges  were  made  to  the  author's  prescription  by  Roberts,  of 
Bond  Street,  as  a  substitute  for  the  above  in  those  cases  in  which  the  fruit 
paste  produces  disorder  of  digestion.  Each  lozenge  contains  2  grains  of 
Chlorate  of  Sodium,  i  grain  of  extract  of  Eucalyptus  rostrata,  J  grain  of 
extract  of  Cubebs,  with  a  basis  of  Liquorice  and  (ilyco-gelatine. 

Use. — The  same  as  the  foregoing. 

Note. — The  medicated  pastilles  of  Dr.  Whistler  are  prepared  with  the 
same  intent  of  correcting  the  defects  of  lozenges  made  with  fruit  paste,  but 
are  difficult  of  adoption  for  general  use. 
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18.  Trochisci  Expectorantes. 

These  lozenges  are  also  miide  for  me  by  Roberts,  and  contain  each  J^ 
grain  of  Ipecacuanha,  with  a  basis  of  Glyco-gelatine. 
Use. — As  indicated  by  ihe  title, 

19.  Trochisci  Euonjrmin  Compositi  Eifervescentes  (Cooiier). 
Wf.  ^Aperient  and  cholagoguc. 

20.  Trochisci  Hydrargyri  Sub-Chloridi  Effervescentes  (Cooper). 
Each  lozenge  contains  i  grain  of  Calomel. 

l/se. — Aperient  and  cholagogue. 
ai.  Trochisci  Guaiaci,  T.H.P. 

Each  lozenge  contains  2  grains  of  (Juaiacum,  and  is  marked  (J. 

6'jc.— In  acute  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  and  fauces,  and  generally  for 
■  soreness  '  of  ihroal. 
22.  Trochisci  Morphiae  et  Ipecacuanhje,  B.P. 

Each  lozenge  contains  ^;,  grain  of  Hydrochlorate  of  Morphia  and  ySr  grairi 
of  Ipecacuanha. 

l/st. — For  allaying  irritable  cough,  and  assisting  expectoration  in  laryngeal 
and  bronchial  catarrh. 
'S-  Trochisci  Kramerix,  T.H.P. 

Each  lo/enge  contains  3  grains  of  extract  of  Rhatany,  and  is  marked  R. 
Uitful  when  an  astringent  only  is  retjuired.  In  the  practice  of  the  author, 
the  Compound  Eucalyptus  lozenge  is  usually  substituted. 

24.  Trochisci  Potassae  Chloratis  Effervescentes  (Cooper). 
Each  contains  3  grains  of  Chlorate  of  Potash. 

Use. — Antiseptic,  stimulant,  and  sialagoguc.  Most  useful  in  cases  of 
fcetid  breath,  dependent  on  pharyngeal  and  laryngeal  disease.  They  are 
but  of  little  use  where  the  disease  is  situated  in  the  nasal  passages. 

25.  Trochisci  Ammonii  Chloridi  c  Horace  (Roberts). 

Each  lozenge  contains  aj  grains  of  Chloride  of  Ammonium,  and  of 
Bora.\,  and  is  mixed  with  Lic|Uorice  and  Cly co-gelatine,  the  former  of 
which  effectually  masks  the  taste  of  the  Ammonia  Salt. 

The  same  lozenge  is  made  by  IVyeth,  but  although  very  effective,  is  too 
nauseous  10  find  general  favour. 

ZTrc— Most  valuable  as  a  voice  lozenge,  and  as  a  resolvent  of  catarrhal 
congestion  of  the  pharynx. 
36.  Trochisci  Cocainz. 

These  lozenges,  each  of  which  contains  J  grain  of  Cocaine,  were  made  by 
Messrs.  Savor)'  and  Moore  for  my  colleague,  Mr.  Carmalt  Jones,  who 
was  the  first  lo  suggest  their  administration  in  this  form. 

Ust. — In  diseases  of  the  throat  of  a  painful  nature,  and  as  3  local 
antesthetic  previous  to  examinations  and  operations. 

VAPORES-INHALATIONS.     Page  102. 
A.— STEAM   INHALATIONS, 
17.  Vapor  Amyl  Nitritis,  T.H.P. 

ft,  Amyl  Nitritis      

SpiritQs  rectiflcaci  

Misce. 


...&dfl.Siij. 
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A  teaspoonful  in  a  pint  of  water  at  loo**  F.  for  each  inhalation,  or  on  a 
cone  of  blotting-paper. 

C/u. — Anti-spasmodic  Valuable  in  some  cases  of  asthma  and  spasm  of 
the  glottis. 

28.  Vapor  Ammonia,  T.H.  P. 

51  Liquoris  Ammoniae  (B.P.,  sp.  gr.  '959), 

Aquae        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  aa.  fl.  5jss. 

Misce. 
A  teaspoonful  in  a  pint  of  water  at  loo**  to  120°  F.  for  each  inhalation. 
Use. — Powerfully  stimulant ;  useful  in  chronic  laryngitis,  and  in  functional 
aphonia.    In  all  cases  this  inhalation  should  be  used  sparingly,  as  consider- 
able reaction  and  congestive  relaxation  follow  its  employment.     Various 
essential  oils  may  with  advantage  be  combined 

29.  Vapor  Benzoini,  T.H.P. 

JL  Tincturae  Benzoini  Compositae  ...         ...         ...      fl.  Jiij. 

A  teaspoonful  in  a  pint  of  water  at  130'  to  150°  F.  for  each  inhalation. 
Ust. — A  valuable  sedative   in  acute   inflammations    of   pharynx  and 
larynx. 

3a  Vapor  Benzoini  c.  Chloroformo. 

9:  Tincturae  Benzoini  Compositae  ...         ...         ...      fl.  Jiij. 

Chloroformi         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...      l\xxv. 

Misce. 
A  teaspoonful  in  a  pint  of  water  at  140**  F.  for  each  inhalation. 
C/se. — Sedative. 

31.  Vapor  Benzoini  c.  Oleo  Pini  Sylvestris 

51  Tincturae  Benzoini  Comi)osit3e  ...         ...         ...    fl.  oxxij. 

Olei  Pini  Sylvestris         ...         ...         ...         ...       fl.  "jij- 

Misce. 
A  teaspoonful  in  a  pint  of  water  at  140*  F.  for  each  inhalation. 
Us^. — Mildly  stimulant.     Of  service  in  the  mucous  stage  of  inflammation 
of  the  pharynx  or  lar)'nx. 

32.  Vapor  Benzol. 

Jyo  Benzol     ...         ...         ...         ...         .  •  •         •  •  •       n*  <>ij. 

Olei  Cassiae         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         l\vj. 

Magnesiae  Carbonatis  Levis       ...         ...         ...      gr.  60. 

Aquam     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ad  fl.  5iij. 

Misce. 
A  teasi)oonful  in  a  pint  of  water  at  140''  F.  for  each  inhalation. 
Usr, — Similar  to  Benzoin,  but  rather  more  stimulating.     Employed  in 
hospital  practice  on  account  of  the  lessened  cost. 

33.  Vapor  Benzol  c.  Aldehydo. 

Misce. 
A  teaspoonful  in  a  pint  of  water  at  140'  F.  for  each  inhalation. 
51  Aldehydi  ...         ...         ...  ...         ...       fl.  oSS. 

Vaporem  Benzoli  ...         ...         ...  ad  fl.  5iij. 

C/sf. — Mildly  stimulant  The  Aldehyde  is  indicated  in  cases  of  arrested 
mucous  secretion. 

36 
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34-  Vapor  Coon,  T.H.P. 

$L  Sodas  Carbonans  Exsiccotas      ...      gr.  20. 

Aquae  ( 140*  F.)...  ...         ...         ...  ...      ft.  jbl 

Solve  et  3tdd& 

Succi  Conii         ...         ...        fl.  jij. 

TT^e  vapour  to  be  inhaled. 
Use. — Sedative. 

35.  Vapor  Creaaoti 

$k  CreasoG  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       fl.  ^ss. 

yi2gnesiat  Carbona&s  Levis       ...       gr.  90. 

Aquam    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  adfl.  Jiij. 

JHLisce. 
A  teaspoonful  in  a  pint  of  water  at  140*  F.  for  each  inhalation. 
Use. — Stimulant.     In  chronic  congestion  of  die  larynx  and  in  ozaena. 

36.  Vapor  Eucaljpti 

9i  CHei  Eucalypti fl.  3j.  ad  5iij. 

Magnesias  Carbonats  Levis       gr.  30  ad  gr.  90. 

.\quam    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...adfl,5iij. 

Use. — An  agreeable  stimulant,  with  sedative  effisct  in  laryngeal  inflam 
mation  of  a  subacute  character. 

37.  Vapor  LupnlL 

^  Extracti  I^puli gr.  60. 

(Treated  as  for  conium  inhalation.  Formula  34.) 
Uu. — Sedative.     Especially  useful  in  laryngeal  phthisis  and  cancer. 
The  vapour  of  oil  of  hops,  as  recommended  in  the  Throat  Hospital 
Pharmaccpaiay  is  very  irritating  and  ixx  from  sedative.     Although  incon- 
venient on  account  of  its  bulk,  the  old  inhalation  prepared  by  macerating 
hops  in  hot  water  was  much  more  soothing. 

38.  Vapor  TerebenA  T.H.P. 

51  Tcreh>enae  Purae fl- SU- 

Magncsiae  Carbonatis  I.evis       gr.  60. 

Aquam    ...         ...         ••.         ...         ...  ad  fl.  5*U- 

Miscc. 
Use. — Sedative  and  antiseptic   in  phthisis,  and   a  mild   stimulant    in 
catarrhal  laryngitis. 

39.  Vapor  Pini  Sylvestris,  T.H.P. 

|i  Olei  Pini  Sylvestris         A- 5>j. 

Magnesias  Carbonatis  I^vis       ...         ...         ...      gr.  60. 

Acjuam    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ad  fl.  Jiij. 

Mi  see. 
A  teaspoonful  in  a  pint  of  water  at  140°  F.  for  each  inhalation. 
Use. — A  mild  but  useful  stimulant  and  resolvent. 

40.  Vapor  Pini  Sylvestris  c  Camphora. 

Fiat  ut  supra  cum  Camphone    ...         ...         ...        gr.  5. 

Use.  -More  stimulant  than  the  foregoing. 

Notf:,—  Any  of  the  above,  excepting  those  of  Formulae  27  and  28,  may 
be  used  with  Lee's  Steam  Draught  Inhaler  (page  105). 
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COLD  INHALATIONS. 

These  refer  chiefly  to  those  of  the  vapour  of  Neutral  Chloride  of 
Ammonium  (page  106). 

Many  of  the  essential  oils  applicable  for  steam  inhalations  may  be  dis- 
solved in  spirit  and  added  to  the  water-chamber  through  which  the 
nascent  ammonia  passes.  In  this  connection  I  also  employ  Ozonic  Ether, 
and  the  following  is  a  t)'pe  of  a  formula  for  this  class  of  inhalations  : 

41. 

^  Olei  Eucalypti        | 

Olei  Pini  Sylvestris /      aa,  n.  oj. 

Etheris  Ozonici  \  .-  ^       . 

Spiritus  Vini  RectificatiJ  aa.  fl.  5x3. 

Misce. 
A  tcaspoonful  to  be  added  to  the  water-chamber  of  the  neutral  ammonia 
inhaler. 

Use. — Serviceable  as  a  stimulant  to  promote  secretion  in  chronic  catarrhal 
inflammations  of  the  pharyngeal  and  naso-pharyngeal  passages.  The  Ozonic 
Ether  relieves  spasmodic  dyspnoea  in  cases  of  stenosis,  etc. 

NEBUL.'E -ATOMIZED  FLUID  INHALATIONS.     Page  no. 

These  are  chiefly  recommended  for  pharyngeal  and  nasal  diseases. 
The  amount  prescribed  is  the  maximum  to  be  used  for  any  one  inhala- 
tion.    A  less  quantity  is  often  sufficient. 

42.  Nebula  Acidi  Carbolici,  T.H.P. 

^  Acidi  Carbolici   ...         ...         ...         ...         ...        gr.  3. 

Aquie  destillatae . . .         ...         ...         fl'5J. 

Solve. 
Use. — Stimulant    and    antiseptic,    where    there    is    deficient    mucous 
secretion. 

43.  Nebula  Acidi  Hydroc3ranici  Dilutl 

JL  Acidi  Hydrocyanici  diluti  ...         ...         ...  3ss. 

Aquam  destillatam         ...         ,..         ...         ...        fl.  5J. 

Misce. 
Use. — Only  about  a  drachm  to  be  used  at  a  time  as  a  sedative  in  the 
cough  of  phthisis  and  in  carcinoma. 

44-  Nebula  Acidi  Lacticl 

9,  Acidi  Lactici       fl.  5j.  ad  fl.  5U- 

Aquam  destillatam         ...         ...         ...         ...         fl.  5J. 

Misce. 
Use. — Of  great  service  in  diphtheria  ;  it  appears  to  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
solving the  membranous  exudation,  and  is  emj^loyed  by  me  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  local  treatment  for  that  purix)se.     When  applied  with  the  brush 
it  may  be  used  to  the  strength  of  equal  proix)rtions  of  the  acid  and  water. 

45.  Nebula  Alkalina. 

li  Sodje  Bicarbonatis^  __         ^ 

Soda  Biboratis      J        aa.  gr.  5. 

Aqux  dcstillatx ...         ...         ...         ...         ...        fl.  5i. 
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^M          46-  Nebula  Calcis,  T.H.P. 

^^H 

^H^                      y.  Liquods  Calcis,  ^.s. 

^^M                Usf.—Of  some  repute  as  a  resolvent  in  diphtheria. 

^^^^H 

^H         47'  Nebula  Cocainx. 

^H 

^^H                        ^  Cocaine  Hydrochloratis             gi^- ^S- 

ad  gr.  50.                 H 

^^1                            Aqux       

■ 

^H                    Misce. 

^^^1               Use.^As  local  anesthetic  to  be  employed  for  a  few  seconds  prior  or        ^H 

^^^1          subsequent  to  operations  on  the  throat  or  nose.     In  the  latter  case  it  is        ^| 

^^H           better  [0  apply  pledgets  of  absorbent  wool  soaked  with  the 

strongersolution        ^H 

^^H           inside  the  nostrils,  there  to  be  retained  for  twenty  to  thirty 

H 

^^1         4!i.  Nebula  Morphias  Bi-Meconatis. 

H 

^^1                       ]jt  Liiiuoris  Morphia;  Hi-Meconatis  (Squire) 

nvv.               ■ 

^1                             AquE       

fl.  Bss.                      ■ 

^V 

^^V                 6^j<^.— Sedative. 

^^^H 

^H          49-  Nebula  Potassx  Chloratis. 

"^^^H 

^^L                        (t  Polassx  Chlorati^            

gr.               ^^^H 

^^H                          Aqux  descillatse 

V 

^H 

^^H              Use. — Antiseptic  and  siimulanl. 

^1 

^1         so.  Nebula  Sodii  Salicylatis. 

^1 

^^1                        1^  Sodii  Salicylatis 

gr.                        ^1 

^^B                             AqUie  destillatK 

■ 

^^V                         Misce. 

^^1                  Usf. — Resolvent  and  antiseptic. 

^1 

^1           51.  Nebula  Ztnci  Sulpho-Carbolatis. 

^1 

^H                       ft,  Zinci  Sulphtxarbolatis 

gr-5-                   ^1 

^^1                              AquK  destillatx 

■ 

^^1 

^^1                 Use. — Astringent  and  antiseptic. 

^^^^ 

^P                                        FUMING    INHALATIONS.     Page  1.4 

^^^H 

^^1                The  ordinary  method  of  employing  these  inhalations  is 

to  stee])  unsfz^^^^^l 

^^1             white  or  brown  paper  in  aqueous  solutions  of  nitrate  of 

potash  of  three      ^^| 

^H             strengths,  via.,  30  grains,  40  grains,  and  60  grains  to  the  0 

^1 

^H              Such  is  the  basis  of  almo.st  all  forms  of  asthma  cures. 

The  most  useful        ^H 

^^B            addition  in  the  way  of  drugs  containing  volatile  principles 

are,  Eucalyptus,       ^| 

^^H            Santal,  and  Stramonium. 

^H 

^^H              Another  form   of  fuming  inhalation   is  that  of  sublimed  calomel,  as       ^| 

^^1          figured  and  described  at  page  115. 

^ 

^1                                       DRY   INHA1..ATI0NS.     Page  107. 

1 

^^V               These  preparations  are  employed  by  me  in  connection  v 

h-ith  Oro-nasal  in-         ^| 

^^H           balers,  and  are  indicated  in  cases  of  phthisis,  dry  hot  i 

nhalations  being       ^| 

^^^            generally  impracticable. 

^1 

^^fe              The  following  are  types  : 

2 

aa-  si> 
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52.  Vapor  Siccus  (Coghill). 

ft)  Tincturae  lodi 
Acidi  Carbolici 
Creasoti  (vel  Thymol) 
Etheris  Sulphurici 
Misce. 
Use, — Stimulant  and  antiseptic     This  is  the  form  recommended  by  Dr, 
Coghill. 

53.  Vapor  Siccus  (L.B.) 

4^  v^reasoti  ...         ...         ..■         .«.         •••         ••>      n*  3^^ 

Olei  Pini  Sylvestris'J  _.  ^. 

Olei  Eucalypti         /       ^  '^^ 

Tincturae  Benzoini  Ca  ...         ...         ...         ...  3ij- 

Misce. 
C/s^. — Stimulant,  but  less  likely  to  provoke  cough  than  the  above. 
Note. — The  vapours  of  Pine  Oil,  Eucalyptus  Oil  and  Pure  Terebine  can 
also  be  inhaled,  uncombined,  either  from  the  oro-nasal  inhaler  or  from  a 
piece  of  lint. 

PIGMENTA— FLUIDS   FOR   EXTERNAL  AND 
INTERNAL   APPLICATION. 

A.  External.     Page  119. 

54-  Liquor  Epispasticus,  B.P. 

55.  Linimentum  lodi  vel  Tinctura,  B.P. 

56.  Linimentum  Sinapis  Compositum,  B.P. 

57.  Pigmentum  Chloral  c.  Camphora. 

$t  Camphorae  (reduced  to  fine  powder  with  a  few\ 

drops  of  rectified  spirit)  -     aa.  Jss. 

Chloral  Hydratis  ) 

Misce  bene. 
This  preparation,  which  is  of  American  origin,  was  introduced  to  the  pro- 
fession in  England  mainly  by  the  author  in  1874.     (See  British  Medical 
Journal^  March  7th,  1874.) 

Use. — Employed  as  an  external  anaesthetic  in  neuralgic  affections  of  the 
throat,  and  indeed  for  any  form  of  pain  which  can  be  relieved  by  external 
means. 

B.  Internal.     Page  124. 

58.  Pigmentum  Acidi  Carbolici. 

15  grs.  to  30  grs.  in  the  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

59.  Pigmentum  Acidi  Lactici. 

Equal  parts  of  the  ingredient  and  distilled  water. 
Use, — In   diphtheria.      This    solution    is    much    stronger    than    that 
ordinarily  recommended.     (See  Formula  44.) 

59*.  Pigmentum  Aluminii  ChloridL 

10  grs.  to  30  grs.  to  the  fluid  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

60.  Pigmentum  Argenti  Nitratis.    Page  277. 

10  grs.  to  60  grs.  in  the  fluid  ounce  of  distilled  water. 
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6i.  Pigmentum  Cupri  Sulphatis. 

lo  grs.  to  20  grs.  in  the  fluid  ounce  of  distilled  water. 
62.  Pigmentum  Ferri  Perchloridi- 

zo  grs.  to  90  grs,  in  tfit  fluid  ounce  of  distilled  water. 
^i-  Pigmentum  lodi  c.  Acido  CarboUco. 

{t  lodi,  Acidi  Carbolici,  Polassii  lodidi aa.  gr,  4. 

Glycerin! fl.  i5ss. 

Aquam  destiUatam  ad  5j. 


)ndar^-  syphilis. 


ad  iij. 


I 


t/ie.^ln  slight  chronic  pharjngitis  and  ij 

64.  Pigmentum  lodoformi  vel  lodol 

SI  lodoformi  vel  lodol       

j^itheris  Communis 
Use. — Dissolve  by  adding  the  iodoform  or  iodol  gradually  to  the  ether 
wLlhfrequent  shaking.     Useful  in  reducingnaso-pharyngealcongeslionsand 
in  granular  pharyngitis.    1'he  iodol  is  preferable  lo  the  iodoform,  on  account 
of  the  smtll,  but  is  hardly  so  active  in  eflfect. 

65.  Pigmentum  Zinci  Chloridi. 

10  grs.  to  30  grs.  in  the  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

66.  Pigmentum  Zinci  Chloridi  c.  Morphia. 

It  Zinci  Chloridi      gr.  10  lo  gr,  30. 

Mofphiae  Hydrochloratis  gr,  8. 

Glycerini  | 

Aquie  deslillatfel 
Mi  see. 
Note.— Morphia  gr.  i,  or  Cocaine  gr.  5  to  the  fluid  ounce,  may  be 
added  to  either  the  copper,  iron,  or  zinc  solutions. 

67.  Pigmentum  Ovi  Vitelli. 

^  Tincturre  Henzoini  Composilie    1 
TincturEG  Camphora;  Composiiae/ 

Tincturte  Belladonnfe /iJ. 

Misce  et  adde  Vitelium  Ovi  ununi. 
i/se. — This  preparation  has  been  found  of  great  value  in  cases  of  buccal 
and  lingual  tuberculosis,  as  an  application  lo  be  employed  immediately 
before  the  taking  of  food.  It  has  been  somewhat  modified  by  the  addition 
of  Cocaine  since  the  more  general  introduction  of  that  ingredient  into 
practice. 

I NSUFFLATIONES— POWDERS  FOR  INSUFFLATION. 

Insufflations  are  used  by  me  in  only  a  modified  degree,  and  are  limited 
in  number  to  the  following  : 

68.  Insufflatio  Ztnci  Chloridi 
e,  Zinci  Chloridi      gr.  5. 

Bismuthi  Oxy-chloridutn  ad  .jj- 

Misce. 
Use. — Astringent  and  resolvent. 


aa.  5SS. 


5J- 
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69.  Insufflatio  Zinci  Chloridi  c.  Morphias  Hydrochlorate. 

(L  Zinci  Chloridi  ) 

Morphise  Hydrochloratis )  aa.  gr.  5 . 

Bismuthi  Oxy-chloridum  ad  5J. 

Misce. 
Use. — Astringent  and  sedative,  especially  for  relief  of  cough  in  laryngeal 
phthisis. 

70.  Insufflatio  lodoformi  vel  lodoL 

U  lodofonni  vel  lodol       gr-  S* 

Bismuthi  Oxy-chloridum  ...         ...         ...       ad  3J. 

Misce. 
Use.— Much  recommended  in  cases  of  tuberculous  or  syphilitic  ulcera- 
tion, but  not  largely  employed  in  my  own  practice  in  laryngeal  disease. 

71.  Insufflatio  Cocainx  Hydrochloratis 

R  Cocainae  Hydrochloratis  gr.  5  ad  gr.  10. 

Bismuthi  Oxy-chloridum  ad  5J. 

Misce. 
Use. — Sedative,  and  ser\*iceable  prior  to  attempts  at  swallowing  for  relief 
of  pain  in  cancer  and  larj^ngeal  phthisis. 

COLLUNARIA— NASAL  DOUCHES.    Page  119. 

These  preparations  may  be  used  with  either  the  anterior  or  ix)steriGr 
nasal  douche.  Ten  ounces  will  usually  be  found  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
use  at  one  time  for  the  anterior  douche,  and  more  than  a  pint  should  never 
be  used.  The  syringe  for  the  posterior  douche  holds  four  ounces,  and 
about  two  syringes  full  are  usually  to  be  employed  on  each  occasion  of 
administration.  In  the  use  of  the  anterior  nasal  douche  on  the  siphon 
principle,  the  vessel  containing  the  fluid  should  not  be  placed  much  above 
the  patient's  head,  or  the  current  will  descend  with  too  great  force.  In 
cases  of  ix)st-nasal  catarrh,  and  in  cases  in  which  use  of  the  anterior 
nasal  douche  seems  to  cause  aural  trouble,  or  where  there  is  a  more  than 
usually  tenacious  secretion  requiring  removal,  the  posterior  nasal  douche 
will  be  found  superior  to  the  anterior. 

All  nasal  douches  should  be  used  at  a  temperature  of  about  95**  F. 

7  2.  CoUunarium  Acidi  Carbolici. 

R  Glycerini  Acidi  Carbolici  fl.  7>j. 

Aquam  tepidam  ...         ...         ...         ...  ad  fl.  ^x. 

Use. — Antiseptic  and  detergent 

73.  CoUunarium  Boracis. 

li  Glycerini  Boracis  ...         ...         ...  fl.  3ss.  ad  fl.  Jx. 

Use. — Sedative  and  antiseptic. 

74-  CoUunarium  Potasss  Permanganatis 

R  Liquoris  Potassx  Permanganatis  ...     fl.  ."ij.  ad  fl.  5X. 

Use. — Detergent. 

75.  CoUunarium  Sodx  Sulphatis 

R  Sodae  Sulphatis gr.  120. 

x\quce        ...  ...  ...  ...  ••«  ...        11.  o * • 

Solve.     To  be  diluted  with  eciual  parts  of  hot  water. 
Use. — Detergent 
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76.  CoHunarium  '  Sanitas.' 

'Sanitas'      fl.  ",ij.  to  "liv.  ad  fl.  ^x. 

C''jif.— Aniiseplic  and  detergenL 

77.  CoHunarium  Zinc!  Sulpho-carbolatis,  T.H.P. 

Zinci  Sulpho-carbolatis        ...  ...  ...  gr,  20  ad  fl.  iyi. 

(7ie. — Antisepiic. 

7B.  CoHunarium  Potassx  Chloratis  Compositum. 

R  Polassie  Chloraiis  1 

Sodfe  Bicarbonalis  -         SA.  Jss, 

Boracis  ) 

Sacchari  Albi      ...         5j- 

Misce. 

DirectioHi. — Dissolve  a  tcaspoonful  in  5  lo  10  ounces  of  water  at 
95°  F.  for  each  douche. 

UNGUENTA-OINTMENTS. 

Ordinary  ointments  for  externa!  applications  are  not  given— except  the 
first  of  the  following  prescriptions,  which  is  in  use  at  the  Central  London 
Throat  and  Ear  Hospital,  for  the  external  application  to  ihe  throat  in  cases 
of  tertiary  syphilitic  disease  of  the  larynx.  All  the  other  forms  here  given 
are  for  nasal  diseases,  and  are  us«d  preferably  to  medicated  bougies  and 
pledgets  of  cotlon-wool — the  Euginaria  and  Gossypia  of  the  Throat 
Hospital  Pharmacupteia. — Most  of  the  nasal  ointments  are  employed  by 
me  after  the  use  of  the  douche,  though  sometimes  independently  of  any 
such  Ireatraeni. 

79,  Unguentum  Hydrargyrt  c.  BeUadonna. 

H  Extracti  Uelladonna:       ; 

Unguentum  Hydrarg)'ri'\ 

Unguentum  lodi  /  ^-  "^ 

Misce. 


THE    FOLLOWING    ARE   ALL   FOR   NASAL 
APPLICATION. 

So.  Unguentum  Atropine. 

II  Atropine  Sulphat is  -.  ...  S> 

Vaselinum  vel  Lanolinum  ad  3J. 

Misce. 
i/w.— Sedative  after  application  of  the  galvancK-autery,  and  for  arrest  of 
excessive  nasal  secretion. 

Si.  Unguentum  Acidi  Boracicl 

'I'his  ointment,  whether  made  according  to  the  British  Pharmacopceia  or 
otherwise,  should  be  in  the  pro|iortion  of  about  i  lo  6  of  the  medium, 

Use. — Antiseptic,  sedative,  and  '  healing ;'  has  proved  serviceable  in  my 
practice  in  nasal  cases  associated  with  cutaneous  eczema. 
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S2.  Uoguentum  Eucaljrpti. 

R  Olei  Eucalypti fl.  oj.  ad  fl.  3ij- 

Vaselinum  vel  I^anolinum         ...         ...         ...        ad  5J. 

Misce. 
Use. — Antiseptic ;  employed  for  keeping  the  mucous  membrane  moist  in 
cases  of  dr}'  catarrh. 

83.  Unguentum  Hydrarg]rri 

R  Unguenti  Hydrargyri  Nitratis,  mitius'^  __   . 

Unguenti  Hydrarg>'ri  Nitratis  Oxidi  /  ...     aa.  .-jss. 

Vaselinum  vel  Lanolinum  ...         ...         ...       ad  5J. 

Misce. 
Use, — Detergent  in  cases  of  syphilitic  ulceration. 

S4.  Unguentum  lodoL 

R  lodol       ...         ...         ...  ...  ...         ...        gr.  5' 

Olei  Eucalypti    ...         ...  ...  ...         ...         fl.  3j. 

Vaselinum  vel  Lanolinum  ...  . . .  •       ...       ad  5J. 

Carefully  triturate  the  lodol  and  mix. 

Use, — Antiseptic.      This  preixiration  has  superseded  that  of  iodoform, 
formerly  recommended. 

85.  Unguentum  Cocains  Hydrochloratis  c.  Eucalypto. 

R  Cocainae  Hydrochloratis  ...         ...         ...        gr.  5. 

Olei  Eucalypti    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  7)j. 

Vaselinum  vel  lanolinum         ...         ...         ...       ad  5J. 

Misce. 
Use. — Eeneficial  in  nasal  cases  dependent  on  hyperaemic  hypertrophy  of 
the  turbinated  bones,  also  in  nasal  polypus  after   operation,  and  as  a 
preventive  of  sneezing,  and  as  allaying  many  of  the  symptoms  in  hay- 
asthma. 

MISTURiE— MIXTURES. 

86.  Mistura  Aconiti. 

Ji  Tinctune  Aconiti  ...         ...         ...         ...         ^\\\\ 

Aquam    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ad  fl.  .5ij. 

Misce. 
A  teaspoonful  for  a  dose,  to  be  given  ever)'  quarter  of  an  hour  for  four 
doses ;  then  every  half-hour  for  four  doses ;  then  every  hour,  two  hours, 
etc.,  the  intervals  being  increased  as  the  skin  becomes  moist,  and  the 
heart's  action  lowered. 

Use. — Of  great  value  in  reducing  temperature  and  pulse  in  early  stages 
of  inflammatory  afl*cctions,  tonsillitis,  etc. 

87.  Mistura  Ammonii  Chloridi  c  Sodii  lodido. 

H  Ammonii  Chloridi  ...         ...         ...         ...       gr.  20. 

Sodii  lodidi        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         gr.  3. 

Ext.  (ilycyrrh.  Liq,         ...  ...  ...  ...         ll^xx. 

*\xi  UtC         ...  ...  ...  ..I  ...  ...  oJ. 

Misce. 

Use. — In  chronic  naso-phar}*ngitis  associated  with  middle-ear  inflamma- 
tion and  tinnitus. 
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88.  Mistura  Belladonnas  c  Opio. 

Jl  Tincturse  Belladonnae'^  --  m  - 

1  incturse  Opii  j 

Aquam  Camphorae         ...         ...   ad  fl.  ^ 

Misce. 
C/se. — In  catarrhal   conditions  causing  corj'za.      Will    often   arrest  a 
cold  in  the  head  if  commenced  on  first  approach  of  symptoms.      For 
this  purpose  it  should  be  taken  bettueen  meals,  say  at  1 1  a.m.  and  4  p.m. 


89.  Mistura  Expectorans. 

Jl  Ammoniae  Carbonatis    ... 

Tincturse  Scillae 

Tincturae  Camphorae  Compositae 

Syrupi  Zingiberis 

Infusum  Seq>entariae      

Misce. 

Use, — A  good  expectorant  mixture. 


TTVx. 

m^xv. 

ad  fl.  3j. 


90.  Mistura  Ferri  Ammoniata. 

R  Tincturae  Ferri  Perchloridi  Tl\^x  ad  n\^xx. 

Ammonii  Chloridi          ...  ...         ...  gr.  10  ad  gr.  20. 

Aquae  Chloroformi          ...  ...         ...  ...      fl.  5ss. 

Aquam                ...         ...  ...         ...  ...   ad  fl.  5J. 

Misce. 

Use, — In  naso-i)har>'ngeal  and  aural  catarrh  associated  with  anaemix 
The  Sal  Ammoniac  appears  to  aid  in  the  assimilation  of  the  Iron. 

91.  Mistura  Hydrarg]rri  Perchloridi. 

R  Hydrarg\Ti  Perchloridi gr- u*2  ^d  jV. 

Decocti  Cinchonae         ...         ...         ...         ...         A-  5J- 

Misce. 
Use, — In  tertiary  syphilis. 

92.  Mistura  Hydrargyri  Biniodidi. 

R  Hydrarg)'ri  Perchloridi ...         ...        gr.  i. 

Potassii  lodidi    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...      gr.  60. 

Tincturae  Cinchonae       ...         ...         ...         ...       fl.  ^^iv. 

Misce. 
Dose, — One  to  two  teaspoonfuls  thrice  daily. 
Use, — In  tertiar)'  syphilis. 

In  private  practice  I  find  the  preparation  known  as  Strop  de  GiberU 
which  contains  J  of  a  grain  of  Biniodide  of  Mercury  and  8  grains  of 
Iodide  of  Potassium  with  Syrup  in  each  tablespoonful,  a  useful  and 
*  elegant '  mode  of  administering  this  drug. 

93.  Mistura  Potassii  Bromidi. 

R  Potassii  Bromidi...         ...         ...  gr.  10  ad  gr.  30. 

Aqure  Camphonc  ...         ...         ...         ...        fl-  3J. 

Misce. 
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94-  Mistura  Potassii  lodidi. 

B  Potassii  lodidi    ...         ...    gr.  3  ad  gr.  10. 

Spiritus  Ammoniae  Aromaticae n\^xx. 

Infusum  Gentianae  Compositum  ad  fi  3j* 

Misce. 
Uu. — In  tertiar)'  syphilitic  affections,  etc     Iodide  of  Sodium,  in  the 
same  or  smaller  doses,  may  be  substituted  for  the  Potassium  Salt  in  those 
cases  in  which  coTyza  results  from  use  of  the  latter. 

95.  Mistura  Salina  Aperiens. 

R  Potassae  Nitratis gr.  20. 

Magnesias  Sulphatis       ...         ...  ff.  oj* 

.-Etheris  Nitrosi  Spiritus            ...         ...         ...  n\^xx. 

Aquam  Camphorae        ...         ...         ...         ...  ad  fl.  5j- 

Misce. 
C/se. — A  good  aperient  for  the  commencement  of  many  affections  of  an 
inflammatory  character. 

96.  Mistura  Salina  Aperiens  c.  Ferro. 

R  Ferri  Sulphatis gr.  2. 

Mistunc  Salinae  Aperientis        3J. 

Misce. 
Use, — Combined  aperient  and  tonic.     The  combination  increases  the 
action  of  both. 

97.  Mistura  Sods  c.  GentianS. 

R.  Sodae  Bicarbonatis         ...         ...         ...         ...      gr.  25. 

Spiritus  Ammoniae  Aromatici ...        n\^xx. 

Infusum  Gentianae  Comix>situm  ...         ...        ad  3j. 

Misce. 
Use, — Ver>'  valuable  where  there  is  dyspepsia  and  digestive  disturbance, 
as  in  chronic  phar)'ngcal  inflammations ;  and  a  good  alkaline  vegetable 
tonic  after  recover}'  from  quinsy,  etc. 

98.  Mistura  Sods  Salicylatis  Composita. 

R  Sodae  Salicylatis...         ...         ...         ...  gr.  10  ad  gr.  25. 

Sodii  Chloratis  ...         gr.  5  ad  gr.  8. 

Spiritus  Chloroformi      Tl\^x. 

Decoctum  Cinchonas     ad  fl.  3j« 

Misce. 
Dose. — Ever)'  hour  or  two  until  pain  is  relieved,  when  the  dose  is  to  be 
diminished    and    the    intervals    of  administration   lengthened.      To  this 
mixture  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  may  sometimes  be  usefully  added. 

Use, — In  tonsillitis,  where  there  is  simultaneous  general  rheumatism  with 
hyperpyrexia. 

99.  Mistura  Terebenac. 

R  Terebenae  Purae ...  ...         n\^v.  ad  n\^x. 

Pulveris  Tragacanthi  Comi)ositi  gr-  5- 

Aquam  Chloroformi       ...         ...  ...         ...       ad  j^i. 

Misce. 
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Use. — Sedative,  expectorant,   and  antiseptic.     Useful  in  subacuii 
chronic  larj'ngeal  catarrh. 

100.  Mistura  Tonica, 

R  .\ramonias  Carbonatis gr,  3  ad  gr,  $, 

Infusi  QuassiK fl,  3J. 

Misce. 
;>'j^.— Simple  bitter  ionic. 

lor.  Mistura  Tonica  c.  Ferrij. 

H  Liquoris  Ferri  Perchloridi  ...  ...      Il\,x.  ad  Il\.sxx. 

Iiifusum  Quassiae  ad  fl.  3j, 

Misce. 
Wiih  this  mi\ture  saline  aperients  may  be  advantageously  combined. 

102.  Mistura  Hypophosphitium  Composita. 

R  Sods  Hypophosphitisl 

Calcii  Hypophosphitis/ '"  ""  "'  '"' 

Infusi  Quassia;   ...         fl.  s'- 

Misce, 
Use. — This  is  the  ordinary  tonic  jirescribed  at  hospital  for  phthisis.     It 
is  varied  by  addition  of  strychnia  or  arsenic ;  and  sometimes  the  compound 
syrup  of  the  hypophosphiies  is  substituted. 

PILUL.£-PILLS. 

103.  Pilula  Expectorans. 

R   PilulK  Scillje  Composite  .,,  ...  ...         gr.  4. 

Pulveris  Uoveri  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         gr.  2. 

Pilulic  Rhei  Composite  gr.  3. 

M.  ft.  pil.  ij. — Two  pills  to  be  given  night  and  morning,  and,  if  necessary, 
one  or  two  also  at  intervals  in  the  day. 

Kfi^.— These  pills,  which  are  vciy  similar  to  some  well  known  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  late  Dr.  Billing,  are  most  valuable  in  cases  of  loss  of  singing 
voice  from  simple  catarrhal  causes. 

104.  Pilula  Hydrargyri  Bt-C3ranidi,  T.H.P. 

Each  pill  contains  yg  grain  of  Bi-cyanide  of  Mercury,  with  sugar  of  milk 
and  mucilage. 

Dose. — One  twice  a  day. 

Use.—\n  tertiary  S)^)hilitic  affections.  .\lso  reputed  to  be  of  value  in 
arresting  quinsy. 

105.  Pilula  Hydrargyri  lodidi  Viridis. 

R   Hydrargyri  lodidi  Viridis  gr.  A. 

Extracii  HEematoxyli      gr.  2. 

Extracti  Lactucse  gr.  3. 

Misce.     Fiat  pilulam. 
Use. — In  secondary  and  early  tertiary  syphilitic  affections. 

106.  Pilula  Hydrargyri  Subchloridi  Composita,  B-P. 
Use. — In  secondary  syphilitic  affections  of  the  ihroaL 
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107.  Pilula  Hydrargyri  c.  Opio. 

R  Pilulas  Hydrargyri  ...         ...         ...         ...        gr.  i. 

Pulveris  Opii      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...        gr.  J. 

Misce.     Fiat  pilulam. 

108.  Pilula  Calcii  Sulphidi. 

These  are  made  by  Richardson  and  also  by  Kirby,  and  contain  : 
Calcii  Sulphidi    ...         ...         ...         ...       gr.  J  to  gr.  3. 

Use, — In  strumous  enlargement  of  glands,  in  chronic  tonsillitis,  furuncles 
of  the  ear,  etc. 

Note. — This  drug  is  also  prescribed  at  the  hospital  in  powders,  and  as  a 
mixture  with  tragacanth  and  cinnamon  water. 

109.  Pilula  Calcii  Sulphidi  c  lodoforml 

These  consist  of  pills  of  the  same  varying  strength  of  the  first  drug  as  in 
the  foregoing  formula,  combined  with — 

Iodoform  ...         ...         ...         ...      gr.  J  to  gr.  i. 

Use. — As  the  foregoing.  They  have  proved  serviceable  in  some  cases  of 
soft  goitre. 

no.  Pilula  pro  DyspepsiS. 

R  Quiniae 

Acidi  Carbolici  •  ...         ...         ...         ...  aa.  gr.  |. 

Extracti  Rhei    , 

Pepsinae  Porci  (Bullock's)         gr.  2J. 

Misce.     Fiat  pilulam. 
Dose. — One  before  each  meal  at  which  meat  is  taken. 
Use. — Valuable  in   sluggish   digestions  with  flatulence,  and  especially 
ser\'iceable  for  vocalists,  actors,  and  all  speakers  in  whom  the  digestive 
function  is  frequently  impeded  by  nervousness. 

1 1  r.  Pedes  Camphors  Mono-bromidi  (Tisy). 

These  perles  (sold  by  Corbyn  and  Co.)  contain  3  grains  of  the  active 
ingredient  in  hermetically  closed  gelatine  envelopes.  They  are  absolutely 
tasteless,  and  not  larger  than  a  four-grain  pill. 

Dose. — One  every  2  or  3  hours  until  pain  is  relieved.  If  the  tempera- 
ture becomes  lowered,  the  intervals  must  be  increased. 

Use. — In  neuralgic  affections  of  the  lar}'nx. 

1 1 2.  Perles  Ferri  lodidi  (Tisy). 

The  Iodine  and  Iron  are  separated  in  these  pills,  so  that  combination 
only  takes  plaqe  in  the  stomach  itself,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  previous 
decomi>osition,  as  with  other  forms  of  this  valuable  remedy.  Each  perle 
contains  the  equivalent  of  one  grain  of  Iodide  of  Iron. 

Dose. — One  three  times  a  day. 

1 13.  Granular  Zinci  Phosphidi. 

These  small  pills  contain  ^^  grain  of  Phosphide  of  Zinc,  and  in  the 
author's  experience  are  quite  equal  in  effect  to,  and  less  likely  to  produce 
eructations  than,  the  pure  phosphorus  in  capsules. 

Dose. — One  three  times  a  day. 
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114.  Linctus  Expectorans. 

II  Oxymellis  Scillie              

...     a.  Siss. 

TincturjB  CamphonE  ComjMsita: 

...      fl.  3VJ. 

Spiritus  Ainmonife  Aromalici    ... 

...      S.ia. 

Viri  Ipecacuanhas          

..       li.  .-.ij. 

Misce.— A  teasi«X)nful  for  a  dose. 

115.  Linctus  Sedativus. 

ft  Tinciuras  Opii 

...      a.  a. 

Acidi  Sulphurici  diluli 

...   a.  :>f.s. 

Theriacffil 

Aquas      /           

...  ia.«.  a. 

Misce. 

Dose. — A  teaspoon  ful. 

116.  Anti-catarrhal  Smelling:  Salts. 

H  Acidi  Carbolici 

...      gr.  30. 

Ammonia;  Carbonatis 

.y- 

Pulveris  Carbonia  Ligni 

a. 

Olei  Lavendulse 

...     mxx. 

Tincturfe  Bcnzoini  Composite  ... 
Misce. 
The  above  mixture  was  made  as  the  result  0 

...        fl.  3SS. 

analysis  of  a  well-known    ^| 

patent  remedy  for  colds  in  the  head,  and  is 

■ery 

efficacious  in  certain    i^ 

catarrhal  conditions  of  the  naso  phar>-iix. 

117.  Pig^mentum  Acidi  Lactid  <Krause). 
Aqueous  dilutions  containing  30,  40,  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  acid  are 

employed  for  faucial  tuberculosis,  and  also  for  lupus.  It  is  recommended 
to  apply  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine  to  the  affected  part;  then  to 
scrape  freely  and  apply  tfifh  firmness  the  pigment  in  gradually  increasing 
strengths  each  alternate  day. 

iiS.  Pigfmentum  Menthol  (Rosenberg). 

This  consists  of  a  mixture  of  30  parts  of  menthol  with  80  of  olive  oil, 
and  is  amongst  the  most  recent  topical  applications  recommended  for 
laryngeal  tuberculosis. 
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of  the  text,  referring  to  them  without  the  inconvenience  of  constantly 
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lie  beside  the  letter-press. 

A  short  description  of  each  figure  is  given  on  the  page  corresponding  to 
the  Illustration. 
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PLATE  I. 
Varieties  of  the  Normal  Larynx  as  seen  in  the  Mirror. 

Fig.  I  represents  the  appearance,  so  far  as  form  is  concerned,  of  a  typical 
larynx  in  the  act  of  deep  inspiration ;  and  Fig.  2  in  that  of  ordinar)-  phona- 
tion.  The  other  figures  illustrate  variations  in  conformation  of  difTercnt 
portions.     (Pages  59  to  65.) 

As  stated  in  the  text,  no  attempt  has  been  made  at  coloration,  either  in 
this  Plate  or  in  Plate  X.,  since  the  tint  of  mucous  membrane  in  different 
individuals  is  as  various  in  grade  as  is  the  complexion  of  the  skin. 

A.C. — Anterior  Commissure  of  the  Vocal  Cords. 

L.G.E.F. — Lateral  Glosso-Epiglottic  Fold. 

S.G.E.F.  (Fig.  7). — Superior  Glosso-Epiglottic  Fold. 

T.E.F.  (Fig.  2).— Thyro-Epiglottic  Fold. 

P.KF. — Pharyngo-Epiglottic  Fold. 

A.E.F. — Ar)-Epiglottic  Fold. 

S.S.E. — Sui^erior  Surface  of  Epiglottis. 

LS.E. — Inferior  Surface  of  Epiglottis. 

C.E. — Cushion  of  Epiglottis. 

ImE. — Lip  or  Free  Edge  of  Epiglottis. 

V.B. — Ventricular  Bands — formerly  called  False  Vocal  Cords. 

V.M.  (Figs.  I  and  6). — Ventricle  of  Morgagni. 

F.L — Fossa  Jnnominata. 

C.W. — Cartilage  of  Wrisberg. 

C.S. — Capitulum  of  Santorini. 

LA.F. — Inter- Arytenoid  Fold. 

P.C—  Posterior  Commissure  of  the  Vocal  Cords. 

V.C. — Vocal  Cords. 

V.P.  (Fig.  2). — Vocal  Process. 

C.C. — Cricoid  Cartilage. 

T. — Trachea. 

R.R — Right  Bronchus. 

L.H.    -Left  Bronchus. 

H.F.  (Fig.  2).— Hyoid  Fossa. 

C.H. — Cornu  of  Hyoid  Bone. 
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PLATE  II. 
Diseases  of  the  Fauces  and  Pharynx. 

Fig.  12. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  fauces  and  i)har)nx.     (Page  165.) 

Fig.  13. — Subacute  inflammation  of  fauces,  occurring  in  a  gentleman, 
at.  42,  of  arthritic  diathesis  and  prone  to  excess  in  stimulants  and  toliaccu 
smoking.     (Page  176.) 

Fig.  14. — Chronic  relaxation  of  velum  with  congestion  of  the  pillars  of 
fauces.  The  thinning  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  velum,  without 
much  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  is  also  here  indicated.     (Pages  176  and  217.) 

Fig.  15. — Strumous  thickening  of  fauces  with  similar  disease  in  the  nast» 
phar}'nx.  The  drawing  represents  the  exact  size  of  the  arch  of  the  soft 
palate  in  the  patient,  net.  17,  to  whom  allusion  is  made  at  jwge  519.  The 
rhinoscopic  image  is  shown  in  Fig.  41,  Plate  V. 

Fig.  16. — Subacute  inflammation  of  phar>-nx  with  pustular  eruption  i»!' 
chicken-i)Ox  (page  175).  This  drawing  was  taken  from  a  young  lady,  xi.  20, 
seen  October  15,  1877,  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Henr)-  Bulloi:k. 

Fig.  17. — Secondary  outgrowth  from  velum,  the  result  of  tertiar>'  ulcera 
tion.     That  on  the  right  of  the  centre  line  is  the  true  uvula  considerably 
relaxed.     (Pages  192  and  194.) 

Fig.  18. — Chronic  ])har)'ngitis  with  venous  congestion  and  glandular 
hypertro])hy — occurring  in  a  professional  vocalist  (tenor),  ret.  26.  The 
varicose  veins  were  interccj^ted  at  five  points  by  galvano-caustic  application 
(October  18,  1877).  The  granular  condition  at  once  subsided,  and  the 
patient  regained  his  singing  voice.     (Page  176  e/  seq,) 

Fig.  19. — A  similar  condition,  of  much  longer  standing,  occurring  in  a 
lady's  maid,  iet.  35.  Cured  by  similar  treatment,  Februar\-,  1877.  \Va^ 
known  to  have  remained  well  in  the  following  November.     (Page  1 76  ^/  w  ^ 
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PLATE  III. 
Syphilitic  Diseask  of  the  Pharynx. 

Fig.  20. — Secondary  congestion  and  mucous  jxitchcs  on  velum  and  uvula 
— drawn  from  a  female,  aet.  23,  married  five  years,  and  having  a  healthy 
child  nine  months  old.  Primary  infec  tion  [)rohably  f\yc  or  six  months 
previously.     (Page  186  er/ j^^.) 

Fig.  21. — Secondary  congestive  jxitches  with  two  small  symmetrical  condy- 
lomata at  edge  of  |X)sterior  pillars  ;  drawn  October  18,  1877,  from  a  female 
patient,  aet.  21.  Squamous  eruption  on  skin.  Primary  disease  probably 
six  or  eight  months  previously.     (Page  186  ^/  se^,) 

Fig.  22. — Secondary  congestion  with  characteristic  raised  mucous  patches 
on  fauces  and  tonsils;  drawn  September  24,  1871,  from  a  married  female 
jxitient,  aet  28.     (Page  186  ef  seg.) 

Fig.  23. — A  typical  case  of  secondary  congestion  with  strikingly  symmetrical 
mucous  jxitches;  drawn  February,  1874,  from  a  male  |)atient,  W.  W.,  xL  23, 
who  had  been  primarily  infected  six  months  i)reviously.     (Page  186  et  seq.\ 

Fig.  24. — Tertiar}'  ulceration  of  right  side  of  j)har>'nx  and  velum,  and  of 
posterior  wall  of  |)har)'nx ;  drawn  from  H.  F.,  an  engine-driver,  aet.  27,  who 
had  been  primarily  infected  three  and  a  half  years  previously.  (Page  190 
et  seg.)  In  this  i^atient  there  was  also  paralysis  of  the  abductor  of  the  left 
vocal  cord. 

Fig.  25. — Active  tertiary  ulceration  of  posterior  pharyngeal  wall,  with  old 
cicatrices  and  cicatricial  outgrowth;  drawn  from  Catherine  P.,  aet.  41,  whn 
had  suffered  from  sore  throat  for  more  than  seven  years.     (Page  194.) 

Fig.  26. — Old  i)erforating  ulcers  of  velum  and  of  right  side  of  pharynx, 
with  cicatricial  outgrowth  in  the  latter  situation.  The  puckered  condition 
of  the  velum  around  the  central  perforation  well  illustrates  nature's  attem]>t 
to  close  off  the  passage  to  the  posterior  nares.  (Page  193)  The  lar\'ngeal 
condition  of  this  patient,  Edward  F.,  xt.  53,  is  delineated  in  Fig.  56. 
Plate  VIII. 

Fig.  27. — Congenital  tertiary  ulceration;  taken  from  a  female  patient, 
aet.  15,  March,  1874,  who  had  suffered  also  from  double  interstitial  keratiti>. 
for  which  iridectomy  had  been  i>erformed  on  one  eye.    (Page  194.) 
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PLATE  IV. 
Diseases  of  the  Uvuij^  and  Tonsils. 

Fig.  28. — Acute  oedema  of  uvula.     (Page  214.) 

Fig.  29. — Chronic  inflammation  of  uvula  with  relaxed  mucous  membrane, 
which  is  seen  to  be  slightly  bifurcated.  (Pages  215  and  217.)  Drawn 
from  W.  P.,  aet.  31,  painter,  July  11,  1877. 

Fig«  3o» — Warty  growth  attached  by  long  membranous  pedicle  to  uvula, 
and  causing  severe  dyspnoea  ;  removed  December  4,  1S76,  with  immediate 
relief.     (Page  220.) 

Fig.  31. — Acute  inflammation  (quinsy)  of  left  tonsil  on  the  fourth  day. 
The  uvula  is  seen  characteristically  lying  on  the  swollen  gland.    (Page  228.) 

Fig.  32. — Chronic  scrofulous  hypertrophy  of  tonsils,  occurring  in  a  lad, 
set  1 7,  sent  for  operation  by  Dr.  Dobell.  The  uvula  is  also  relaxed  and 
rather  nodular.     (Pages  217  and  237.) 

FJg*  33- — Chronic  inflammatory  hyi)ertrophy  of  tonsils,  the  result  of 
repeated  attacks  (twelve)  of  quinsy ;  occurring  in  a  male  patient,  aet  31. 
(Page  237.) 

Fig.  34. — Carcinoma  of  tongue  invading  left  tonsil.  (Case  alluded  to  at 
page  242.) 

Fig.  35. — Lympho-sarcoma  of  right  tonsil.     (Case  detailed  at  page  243.) 
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PLATE  V. 

Acute  Tonsillitis — Pharyngitis  Sicca — The  Rhinoscopic  Image,  aki> 
Dis?:ases  of  the  Posterior  Nares — Diphtheria. 

Fig.  36. — Acute  inflammation,  with  cedcma  of  left  tonsil  and  of  uvub. 
occurring  in  a  gentleman,  aet.  22  ;  drawn  November  26,  1876.  The  pan:nt> 
of  this  patient  were  first  cousins,  and  the  darthous  diathesis  was  strong!) 
evidenced  on  both  sides.  The  case  was  treated  by  a])erients  with  colchicunu 
and  suppuration  was  arrested.     (Page  215.) 

^*g*  37* — Pharyngitis  sicca,  with  dr)'  post-nasal  catarrh  and  oza:na, 
occurring  in  a  patient,  aet.  27,  whose  sister  also  suffered  from  the  same- 
complaint.  (Pages  183  and  526.)  It  is  ver)'  diflicult  to  represent  the  dr) 
glazed  condition  of  the  posterior  phar)'ngeal  wall,  and  the  attempt  to  do 
so  has  been  but  partially  successful.  A  delineation  of  this  disease  is 
rcixiated  in  Fig.  3,  on  Plate  XIII. 

Fig.  38. — The  normal  rhinoscojjjc  image.     (Pages  83  and  85.) 

Fig.  39. — Tertiar)'  ulceration  of  the  posterior  nares,  in  which  case  there 
was  also  entire  destruction  of  the  soft  palate,  and  ulceration  of  the  covering 
of  the  whole  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  A  Eustachian  catheter  introduced 
into  the  anterior  nostril  in  the  ordinar)-  way  is  seen  making  its  exit,  and 
indicates  how  much  normal  tissue  has  been  destroyed.     (Page  190.) 

Fig.  40. — Tertiary  ulcerations  on  the  j)osterior  wall  of  the  velum  prior  ti> 
perforation  on  the  buccal  surface.     (Page  190.) 

Fig.  41. — Rhinoscopic  image  of  case,  the  faucial  ap|)earance  of  which  is 
depicted  in  Fig.  15.  In  this  view  the  granulations  at  the  \'ault  of  the 
j)har)'nx  and  the  new  growth  on  each  side  of  the  \*omer  are  depicted. 
(Page  519.) 

Fig.  42. — Diphtheria,  occurring  in  a  child,  net.  4  years.  The  right  side 
of  the  throat  was  first  attacked,  and  the  false  membrane  in  this  situation  is 
.seen  to  be  of  a  brownish  hue,  while  that  more  recently  exuded  on  the  left 
tonsil  and  uvula  is  of  characteristic  greyish-white  colour.  At  the  lower 
portion  of  the  left  tonsil  a  bleeding  ulcerated  i>atch  may  be  noticed,  from 
which  the  membrane  had  just  been  removed.  The  laryngeal  api)earance, 
taken  at  the  same  time,  is  depicted  in  Fig.  55,  Pbte  \'I.  (Pages  320 
and  329.) 

Fig.  43. — The  rhinoscopic  image  of  the  same  jxitient  forty -eight  hours 
later.  (Page  329.)  This  view  was  taken  ver)*  shortly  after  death.  The 
l)()st-mortem  apj)earance  is  delineated  on  jxige  326  and  in  Fig.  117, 
Plate  XI \'. 
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PLATE  VI. 
Non-specific  Inflammations  of  the  Larynx,  etc 

Fig.  44. — Acute  submucous  inflammation  of  the  larynx. — Cienend  tjedcma. 
(Page  284.)  Such  an  amount  of  oedema  is  seldom  seen  in  one  case,  unless 
it  be  the  result  of  inflammation  following  typhus  or  other  similar  toxic 
cause.  More  generally  the  epiglottis  or  one  ary-epiglottic  fold  is  infiltrated, 
as  in  the  following  drawing. 

Fig*  45- — CEdema  of  right  side  of  epiglottis  and  right  ar)'-cpiglotti<' 
fold. 

Fig.  46. — The  same,  twelve  hours  after  scariflcation.     (Page  289.) 

Fig.  47. — Infra-glottic  cedema.  This  condition  is  generally  at  first  the 
result  of  acute  inflammation ;  but  it  is  also  seen  to  last  much  longer  than 
when  occurring  abpve  the  vocal  cords.  WTien  it  thus  assumes  a  subacute 
or  chronic  form  it  often  gives  rise  to  respiratory  symptoms  of  the  gravest 
nature.     (Page  285.) 

Fig.  48. — Mucous  inflammation  of  larynx,  especially  of  both  vocal  cords. 
(Page  262.) 

Fig.  49. — Mucous  inflammation  of  right  ventricular  band  and  of  epiglottis. 
(Page  262.) 

Fig.  50. — Chronic  inflammation  of  right  vocal  cord,  the  vocal  i)rocess 
standing  out  as  a  white  prominence.     (Page  274.) 

Fig.  51.-— Mucous  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  with  pustules  of  chitken- 
I)ox,  occurring  in  the  patient  whose  pharyngeal  condition  under  similar 
cMrcumstances  is  depicted  in  Fig.  16,  Plate  11.     (Page  261.) 

Fig.  52.  Chronic  laryngitis,  with  congestion  of  the  vocal  cords  and 
arytenoid  cartilages,  and  superficial  ulceration  of  the  cords  at  the  \ocaI 
process.  This  drawing  was  made  from  the  larv-nx  of  a  clerg>'man  engaged 
also  in  a  school,  ait.  30,  who  had  been  hoarse  on  and  off  for  six  years. 
Local  treatment,  with  complete  rest  of  the  voice  for  eight  months,  effected 
a  cure  of  the  congestion  and  ulceration  ;  but  the  voice,  although  rendered 
ser\iceablc,  never  regained  purity  of  tone.     (Page  274.) 

Fig.  53.  -Glandular  lar)'ngitis,  also  occurring  in  a  young  clergyman  t»f 
vcr)'  deh'cate  family  histor>',  but  without  any  defined  pulmonar>'  disease. 
He  passed  two  winters  abroad  with  great  benefit,  and  the  lar>nx  improved  ; 
but  the  catarrhal  tendency  remained,  and  was  easily  excited  to  rerur. 
(Page  274.) 

Fig.  54.  Traumatic  subacute  laryngitis,  from  a  somewhat  common  cause, 
namely,  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body  -in  this  instance  a  pin  -  in  the  right 
hyoid  fossa.     (Page  287.) 

Kig.  55.  Diphtheria  in  the  lar)'nx,  Uiken  from  the  same  case  as  that 
which  illustrates  the  ap])earance  in  the  pharynx  and  jwsterior  nares  (I'igs. 
42  and  43,  Plate  V.,  and  page  329). 
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PLATE  VII. 
Syphilitic  Laryngitis. 

(Chapter  XVIII.,  pages  352  to  368.) 

Fig.  56. — Secondary  syphilis  in  larynx,  with  mucous  patches  on  the  cpiglottl'«  ami  in 
the  inter-arytenoid  space.  The  mottlwl  appearance  of  the  vocal  cords  may  be  observe'! 
in  this  and  the  following  figure.     (Page  352.) 

Fig.  57. — Secondary  syphilitic  congestion  of  the  vocal  cords,  with  unevenncss  of  oui- 
line  hardly  amounting  to  ulceration,  and  condylomata  in  the  inter-arytenoid  fold. 
(Page  354.) 

Fig.  58. — Syphilitic  congestion  of  larynx,  especially  of  right  side,  with  olceration, 
somewhat  symmetrical,  of  the  ventricular  Ixinds,  and  of  the  left  vocal  cord.  Here 
again  is  seen  a  more  completely  organized  new  growth  in  the  posterior  commissuK. 
(Page  353.) 

^ig*  59* — Acute  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  right  ventricular  band  and  right 
vocal  cord,  in  a  patient  long  the  subject  of  syphilitic  laryngitis,  and  subject  to  relapces  on 
reception  of  catarrhal  influences.  A  new  growth  is  seen  1>encath  the  cords  at  the  anterior 
commissure.     (Pages  353  and  354.) 

Fig.  60. — Ulceration  of  the  left  lateral  glosso-epiglottic  and  the  left  pharyngo-epiglottic 
fold,  which  occurred  in  a  male  patient,  xt,  44,  first  seen  December  8,  1876,  who  had  been 
marrieil  twenty  years,  and  was  the  father  of  nine  children.  The  symptoms  pointed  some- 
what to  malignant  disease,  in  the  appearance  of  which  there  is  also  some  resemblance 
(sec  Fig.  90,  Plate  IX.) ;  but  under  local  treatment  and  iodide  of  potassium  recovery  wa^ 
so  rapid  and  complete  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  nature.     (Page  356.) 

Fig.  61. — Characteristic  appearance  of  epiglottis  which  has  l)een  subject  to  specihc 
ulceration  (to  be  seen  also  in  Figs.  65,  66^  and  67),  with  paralysis  of  right  vocal  cord 
from  deposit  around  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  The  drawing  (made  April  6, 1877)  represents 
the  larynx  in  the  act  of  phonation,  and  the  affected  cord  is  seen  to  be  in  cadaveric  position 
(Fig.  92,  Plate  IX.).  The  patient,  xi,  53,  had  suffered  from  a  hard  sore  eighteen  years 
previously.  His  pharyngeal  condition  is  seen  in  Fig.  26,  Plate  III.  He  had  been  hoarse 
for  four  months,  but  had  no  difficulty  of  breathing  on  exertion.     (Page  360.) 

Fig.  62. — Acute  tertiary  ulceration  of  the  epiglottis,  with  swelling  of  the  ventricular 
bands,  a  small  portion  of  the  right  vocal  cord  only  being  visible. 

Fig.  63. — A  similar  condition  but  less  acute,  with  Jtypical  ulcerations  over  the  arytenoiii 
cartilages.  (Page  36a)  In  both  these  drawings,  also,  the  typical  character  of  the  thickening 
of  the  epiglottis  and  of  the  ulceration  is  marked  (page  360),  and  comparison  should  lie 
made  with  Figs.  44,  73,  74,  75,  and  89,  where  this  |)art  is  so  affected  from  other  causes. 

Fig.  64. — Total  destruction  of  the  left  half  of  the  epiglottis,  with  paralysis  of  left  vocal 
cord  and  outgrowths  from  the  pharj-ngeal  wall.     (Page  360.) 

Fig.  65.-  -Stenosis  from  deposit,  with  adhesion  at  the  anterior  portion  of  the  vocal 
cords,  and  in  a  less  degree  at  the  posterior  commissure.  The  patient  from  whom  this 
drawing  was  made,  had  tracheotomy  (performed  at  a  general  hospital  three  year^  ago,  but 
the  tube  was  removed  without  a  laryngoscopic  examination.  The  operation  had  therefore 
to  Ihi  re|)eated.     (Page  363.) 

Fig.  66. — Stenosis  of  the  larynx  in  a  patient,  set.  35,  on  whom  tracheotomy  was  per- 
formed  by  the  author  in  OctolKT,  1875.  He  has  continued  wearing  the  tube  with  cipening 
in  upixrr  wall  and  with  o^icn  valve,  and  pursues  his  vocation  as  a  broker. 

Fig.  67.  -Atrophy  of  left  vocal  cord  following  extrusi(»n  (after  ulceration)  of  the  left 
ar}*tenoid  cartilage.  Drawn  from  a  patient,  xt.  38,  who  had  suffered  from  lar}*ngeal 
syphilis  on  an<l  otV  for  ten  years. 
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590  DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT  A\D  SOSE. 

PLATE  VIII. 

AN.tMIA   OF   THE   LaRYNX— TUBERCULAR    LaRVMUTIS,  ETC. 
(Chapter  XIL,  page  252 ;  XIX.,  page  369  ;  and  XV.,  page  292.) 

Fig.  68.  -Anaemia  of  the  larynx,  with  feeble  adductive  power  of  vocal 
cords.     (Page  252.) 

Fig.  69. — Appearance  of  the  right  vocal  cord  twelve  hours  after  a  slight 
haemorrhage  from  that  si)ot.     (Page  254.) 

Fig.  70.  —An  early  stage  of  laryngeal  phthisis,  showing  grey  coloration, 
thickening  of  mucous  membrane  over  and  between  ar)tenoid  cartilage^, 
and  ulceration  comparatively  superficial  of  vocal  cords.     (Page  374.) 

Fig.  71. — Characteristic  pyramidal  swellings  of  ar>'tenoid  cartilages;  com 
mencing  degeneration  of  glandules  of  epiglottis  in  lar>ngeal  phthisis,  in 
male  patient,  aet.  28.     Consolidation  at  apices  of  both  lungs.     (Page  375.) 

Fig.  72.  -Similar  thickening,  especially  on  the  right  side,  with  prominence 
of  racemose  glands,  and  commencement  of  canous  ulceration.  At  this 
date  there  was  but  slight  physical  evidence  of  lung  disease. 

Fig.  73.  -Characteristic  ulceration  of  larjnx,  especially  of  epiglottis  (on 
left  side  of  which  there  is  also  seen  a  small  false  mucous  growth),  occurring 
in  a  male  patient,  aet.  44,  with  moist  cavities  in  both  apices.     (Page  375.) 

Fig.  74. — Thickening  of  epiglottis  and  ar>tenoid  cartihges  in  a  male 
patient,  the  subject  of  laryngeal  phthisis,  aet.  36,  who  had  suffered  pain  in 
swallowing  for  eight  months ;  pain  in  the  chest,  cough,  and  hoarseness  fur 
four  months.     Disease  at  left  apex.     (Page  375.) 

Fig.  75.  -Advanced  stage  (three  months  later)  of  case  shown  in  Fig.  72. 
Patient,  a  lithographer,  aet.  37,  had  now  well-marked  evidence  of  a  cavity 
at  right  aix;x.  The  right  vocal  cord  is  seen  paralyzed  :  breathing  was 
stridulous,  and  paroxysms  of  dyspnoeal  cough  frequent.     (Page  375.) 

Fig.  76.  -Api)earance  of  larynx  in  a  patient  the  subject  of  laryngeal 
syphilis,  and  under  observation  for  over  three  years,  in  which  phthisis 
develoj^ed  in  the  left  lung. 

^^g-  77*  -Primar)^  perichondritis  of  the  left  j>late  of  the  cricoid  cartibgc, 
leading  to  the  formation  of  an  encysted  abscess,  which  rose  as  high  as  the 
summit  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  The  drawing  was  made  from  a  lady, 
set.  65,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Mackenzie's,  by  the  author,  who  had  sole  charge  of 
her  during  the  last  five  or  six  weeks  of  her  life.  The  case,  which  is  one  of 
great  interest,  is  fully  rei>orted  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  in  the  *  Transactions  of 
the  Pathological  Society,'  voL  xxi.     (Page  298.) 

Fig.  78.  -Degeneration  (believed  to  be  due  to  gouty  or  calcareous 
dei)Osit)  of  the  epiglottis,  with  symptoms  of  enlargement  of  the  right  crico- 
arytenoid articulation.  The  case  was  that  of  a  gentleman,  aet.  62,  of 
confirmed  gouty  habit.     (Page  294.) 

^jg-  79-  Perichondritis  at  the  right  cricoarytenoid  articulation,  with 
formation  of  infra-glottic  abscess  and  paralysis  of  right  vocal  cord,  occurring 
in  a  maiden  lady,  ait  62,  with  evidence  of  gouty  inflammations  in  other 
regions  of  the  body.     (Page  299.) 
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592  DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT  AND  NOSE. 

PLATE  IX. 
Benign  and  Malignant  Growths  of  the  Larynx. 

(Chapters  XXL  and  XXIL,  pages  412  to  461.) 

Fig.  80. — Kibro-cellular  polypus  situated  beneath  the  vocal  cords,  with  some  general 
congestion  of  the  larynx.  The  growth  was  removed  by  means  of  Gibb's  snare,  L>ecemher  5, 
1876,  from  E.  A.,  xt.  22,  married,  without  children,  and  engaged  as  an  artificial  flower- 
maker.  After  the  operation  she  r^ained  her  voice,  which  had  been  quite  lost  for  yix 
months.    There  was  a  history  of  syphilis  in  this  case. 

Fig.  81. — Papilloma  situated  in  the  inter-arytenoid  fold,  above  the  level  of  the  vocal 
cords,  and  not  therefore  interfering,  except  quite  occasionally,  with  the  voice.  The 
<1rawing  was  taken  from  a  patient,  xi,  26,  an  actor,  who  had  contracted  syphilis  four 
years  previously,  and  who  suffered  from  irritable  cough,  but  pursued,  and  still  pursues,  his 
vocation. 

Fig.  82. — Papilloma  on  the  left  vocal  cord,  interfering  greatly  with  the  voice,  which 
varied  from  hoarseness  to  complete  aphonia.  This  growth  was  removed  by  Jellenfy's 
instrument  from  a  male  patient,  a  hawker,  set.  32. 

Fig.  83. — Mucous  polypus  attached  by  very  line  pedicle  to  the  right  vocal  cord  of  a 
l)ass  singer,  set.  30,  the  patient  of  Dr.  Llewelyn  Thomas,  who  kindly  sent  him  to  the 
author  for  inspection.  The  peculiarity  of  this  case  was  that  the  growth  did  not  in  the 
least  interfere  with  the  singing  voice,  and  the  patient  was  engaged  twice  <laily  in  choir 
work.  In  ex-spiration  the  growth  rested  on  the  superior  surface  of  the  vocal  cord  (a),  and 
in  deep  inspiration  could  be  drawn  quite  beneath  it  and  out  of  sight.  With  <]uick  respi- 
ratory movtyments  the  polypus  could  l)e  seen  to  flap  to  and  fro  {d).  Dr.  Thonia.s  success- 
fully dislo<lgcd  it  by  friction  with  a  laryngeal  brush. 

Fig.  84. — Symmetrical  papillomata  in  the  case  of  Mr.  T.  F.,  with  syphilitic  hibtorv. 
(Page  421.) 

Fig.  85. — Papillomata  growing  from  left  ventricle  ami  from  under  surface  «»f  right  vocal 
cord,  with  mucous  polypi  on  under  surface  of  epiglottis  and  on  left  ventricular  liand.  Thv 
m<ijority  of  the  growths  were  removed  by  tul)e- forceps,  and  a  great  improvement  rcsultetl, 
when  the  patient,  a  man,  xi.  38,  who  had  already  visited  other  hospitals,  ccosctl 
attendance. 

Fig.  86. — Fit>roma  on  left  vocal  cord  causing  hoarseness  in  a  female  patient,  a  hawker, 
iet.  fi.  Applications  of  astringents  (principally  iron)  were  of  ^en'icc  in  this  case,  bui 
o|)erative  treatment  was  declined. 

Fig.  87. — This  drawing  is  a  replica  of  one  figured  by  the  author  in  Mackenzie's  work 
on  growths  in  the  lar)'nx,  and  is  there  described  as  an  adenoma.  The  growth,  which  was 
removed  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  *  was  exhibited  by  him  at  the  Pathological  Society  ("Trans- 
actions," vol.  xxi.),  and  referred  for  investigation  to  the  Morbid  (irowth  Committee.  The 
Sub-Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  specimen  considered  it  a  case  of  **  adenoid 
carcinoma  ;''  but  the  rejwrt  was  not  confirmed  by  the  full  committee,  and  does  not  ap|)eai 
in  the  *'Tr.insactions." '  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  add  that  the  |)atient,  in  wh<isc 
case  there  was  also  disiinct  syphilitic  history,  die<l  of  malignant  ulceration  of  the  lar^*nx, 
commencing  at  the  scat  of  the  tumour.  The  case  is  here  inserted,  as  it  well  serves  to 
illustrate  the  nuthor's  fifth  proposition  at  page  422. 

Fig.  88. — Pharyngo-laryngcal  epithelioma  commencing  at  the  glosso-epiglottic  Mad 
pharyngo-epiglottic  fold,  and  thence  invading  the  larynx.  Necrosis  of  the  cartilages  has 
already  commenced.     Male  patient,  let.  58.     (Page  445.) 

Fig.  89.  —The  same  disease,  distorting  the  epiglottis  and  pushing  the  larynx  out  nf  the 
median  line.     Male  patient,  xt.  63. 

Fig.  90. — The  same  disease  commencing  in  the  hyoid  ftjssa.  The  left  vinral  cord  i-* 
seen  to  l)e  paralyzed.     Male  patient,  xl.  60. 

Fig.  91.-  -Lynii>ho-sarcoma  of  the  larynx,  occurring  in  a  female  patient,  x\.  47.  The 
«lisease  had  l>een  diagnosed  by  another  practitioner  six  months  previously.  This  dra%»ing 
was  ma<le  in  March,  1877,  very  shortly  l)cft)re  death.  The  case  Is  descri1)etl  at  imge  448, 
and  the  po>l-niortem  api)earance  is  depicted  as  Fig.  120  on  Plate  XIV. 
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594  DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT  AND  NOSE. 


PLATE  X. 
Neuroses  of  the  Larynx. 

Fig.  92. — Appearance  of  normal  larynx  after  death,  showing  the 
*  cadaveric'  position  of  the  vocal  cords  ;  this  is  also  their  p>osition  during 
quiet  respiration.     (Page  469.) 

Fig.  93. — Bilateral  paralysis  of  adductors  (crico-arytenoidei  laterales  and 
arytenoideus).     Appearance  in  attempted  phonation.     (l^age  470.) 

Fig.  94. — Unilateral  paralysis  of  adductors  of  left  cord.  Appearance  in 
attempted  phonation.     (Page  472.) 

Fig.  95-  —  Bilateral  paralysis  of  abductors  (crico-arytenoidei  ix>btici). 
Appearance  with  deej)  inspiratory  effort.     (I*age  472.) 

Fig.  96. — Unilateral  paralysis  of  left  abdu(  tor.  Appearance  in  deep 
inspiration.  The  affected  cord  is  seen  to  be  in  the  cadaveric  position. 
(Page  475-) 

Fig.  97. — The  same  condition.  Apixiarance  in  phonation ;  the  right 
cord  is  seen  to  come  beyond  the  median  line,  while  the  left  is  found  in  the 
cadaveric  position.     (Page  477.) 

Fig.  98. — Bilateral  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  of  the  glottis  (thyro-ar)*ie- 
noidei).     (Page  478.) 

Fig.  99. — Bilateral  paralysis  of  the  arytenoideus.     (Page  479.) 

Fig.  100. — Bilateral  paralysis  of  the  thyro-ar)'tenoidei,  and  of  the  aryte- 
noideus.    (Page  479.) 
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PLATE  XL 


Tuberculosis  of  Larynx  and  Toni;uh. 


Fig.    loi. — Laryngoscopic  appearance,  details  of   which   are   given 
page  379- 

Fig.  1 02. — Tuberculous  ulcer  of  tongue  during  life,  details  of  which  a 
also  given  at  page  379. 

Fig.  103. — Tuberculous  ulcer  of  tongue  of  the  same  case  after  death. 

Figs.  104  and  105. — Post-mortem  appearance  of  the  larynx  of  the  sai 
l^atient,  detailed  description  of  which  is  given  at  page  379. 
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PLATE  XII. 

Larync.eat.  Tubercuix)sis. 

Figs.  1 06  and  107. — I-^aryngoscopic  appearances  at  various  stages  of  a 
case  of  tubercular  laryngitis,  the  details  of  which  are  given  at  jKige  377. 

Fig.  108. — Post-mortem  appearance  of  the  same  case,  the  details  of  whi(  h 
are  also  given  at  page  378. 


6oo  DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT  AND  NOSE. 


PLATE  XIII. 

Fig.  109. — Tertiary  syphilis  of  hard  and  soft  i>alate.     (Case  related  at 
page  191.) 

Fig.  no. — Multiple  ulceration  in  tertiar>' syphilis  of  pharynx.    (Page  190.) 

Fig.  III. — Pharyngitis  sicca.  (Pages  183  and  526.)  Compare  with  Fig.  7, 
Plate  V. 

Fig.  112. — Epithelioma  of  soft  palate.     (Described  at  page  247.) 

Fig.  113. — Syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  velum  and  pharynx  in  a  scrofulous 
patient.     (Case  described  at  page  198.    See  also  page  404.) 

Fig.  114. — Primary  epithelioma  of  tonsil.    (Case  described  at  page  245.) 
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6o2  DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT  AND  NOSE. 


PLATE  XIV. 

Fig.  115. — Traumatic  membranous  inflammation  and  hemorrhagic  extra* 
vasation  of  the  uvula.  Case  was  that  of  C.  B.,  xt.  46,  a  carpenter,  who 
applied  at  the  hospital,  February  3,  1879,  stating  that  he  had  experienced 
pain  in  swallowing  a  piece  of  crust  of  bread  at  dinner  the  previous  day, 
and  found  the  rest  of  the  meal  painful.  Was  not  in  very  good  health  at  the 
time,  and  had  had  shiverings  two  or  three  days  previously.  The  trouble 
subsided  under  salicylates,  and  the  sucking  of  ice  in  small  pieces.  (Page 
214.) 

Fig.  116. — Inflammation  and  slough  on  uvula,  seen  in  a  patient,  KateG., 
aged  19,  on  the  same  day  as  the  last  case.  Had  experienced  pain  in  eating 
some  pie  four  days  previously,  and  had  had  pain  ever  since.  The  case  was 
treated  by  similar  measures.     (Page  214.) 

Fig.  117. — Post-mortem  apf)earance  of  diphtheria,  showing  the  variation 
in  the  colour  of  membrane  in  various  situations.  That  on  the  tonsils  and 
palate  being  the  earliest  deposited,  is  seen  to  be  the  darker  and  firmer, 
while  that  low  down  in  the  trachea  has  the  *  hoar-frost '  appearance  of  the 
membrane  when  first  exuded.     (Page  326.) 

Fig.  118. — Chorditis  haemorrhagica,  seen  in  a  young  girl  suffering  from 
aphonia,  on  February  3,   1879,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  patient  for  a  fortnight 

previously.     (Page  254.) 

Fig.  119. — Stenosis  of  the  lar}'nx,  after  lupus.     (Case  described  at  length, 

])age  398. 

Fig.  1 20. — Post-mortem  appearance  of  lympho-sarcoma  of  the  larynx,  as 
described  at  page  448.     See  also  Fig.  91,  Plate  IX. 

Fig.  121. — Internal  aspect  of  half  of  the  lar}'nx,  removed  during  life  for 
ei)ithelioma.     (Case  described  at  page  457  et  seq,) 
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PLATE  XV. 

Lymphatic  Vessels  of  the  Base  of  the  Tongue,  Tonsils,  LARYmc, 

AND  Pharynx.    (Pages  432  to  435.) 

{^Reduced  from  Sappers  *  Atlas  of  the  Lymphatic  System.*) 

i".  Posterior  portion  of  lymphatic  network  of  dorsum  of  tongue.  «'.  Cir- 
cumvallate  papillae  of  the  tongue.  3"",  4^^,  5",  6'',  j",  S".  Lymphatic  venek 
from  the  tongue,  pillars  of  the  fauces,  etc,  all  converging  towards  the  group 
of  glands  (13")  which  are  situated  under  the  thyro-hyoid  ligament,  between 
the  inferior  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone  (20")  and  the  superior  comu  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  (21").  9".  Tonsils.  10"".  Velum  palati  and  uvula  laid 
open  from  behind,  ii^  Epiglottis.  12".  Lymphatic  vessels  of  the 
pharyngeal  aspect  of  the  larynx.  14".  Lymphatics  of  the  lower  two-thirds 
of  the  pharynx.  15".  Lymphatics  of  the  posterior  pillar  of  the  fauces. 
16".  Lymphatics  of  the  posterior  and  middle  wall  of  the  pharynx. 
17''.  Small  and  numerous  lymphatics  of  the  anterior  or  laryngeal  wall  ot 
the  phar}'nx.  18".  Lymphatics  of  the  posterior  and  lower  portion  of  the 
walls  of  the  pharynx.  These  empty  themselves  into  the  glands  situated  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  conical  portion  of  the  oesophagus.  19".  Lymphatics 
of  the  anterior  and  lower  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  pharynx  having  the 
same  destination.  22''.  Posterior  boundaries  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  as 
seen  under  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx. 


LYMPHATIC    VESSELS 
OF  THE  BASE  OF  THE  TONGUE.  TONSILS.  LARYNX  AND  PHARYN: 


GENERAL   INDEX. 


For  referetices  to  authors,  see  bibliographical  lists  at  the  ettd  of  each  chapter. 


Ahductors  of  larynx,  bilateral  paralysis  of 

(Fig.  95»  Plate  X.),  472.  . 

AMuctor  of  larynx,  unilateral  paralysis  of 

(Figs.  96  and  97,  Plate  X.),  475- 
Abductors  of  larynx,  proclivity  of,  to  par- 
alysis, 475- 
Abscess  of  larynx,  299. 

„       post -pharyngeal,  173. 
„       retro-pharyngcal,  173 
.,       tonsillar,  224. 
Abscission  of  uvula,  218. 
Abuse  of  stimulants  as  cause  of  chronic 

laryngitis,  271. 
Abuse  of  stimulants  as  cause  of  chronic 

pharyngitis,   177. 
Abuse    of   tobrxco  as    cause    of   chronic 

laryngitis,  161,  271. 
Abuse  of   tobacco    as    cause    of   chronic 

pharyngitis,   161,   177. 
Abuse  of  voice  as  cause  of  acute  laryngitis, 

260. 
Abuse  of  voice  as  cause  of  chronic  laryngitis, 

270. 
Abuse  of  voice  as  cause  of  chronic  pharyn- 
gitis, 177. 
Abuse  of  voice  as  cause  of  benign  laryngeal 

neoplasms,  417. 
Abuse  of  voice  as  cause  of  malignant  laryn- 
geal neoplasms,  441. 
Accessory  cavities  of  nose,  diseases  of,  508, 

528. 
Acou meter,  532. 
Acute  cor}'za,  51 1. 

»,      inflammation  of  uvula,  214. 
,,      laryngitis  (Figs,   44,   45,  46,    Plate 
VI.),  258. 
Acute  larj'ngitis,  diagnosis  of,  267. 
„  „         treatment  of,  268. 

nasal  catarrh,  511. 
cedema  of  larynx,  281. 

„  tracheotomy  iu,  289. 

pharyngitis  (Fig.  12,  Plate  II. )>  165. 
rhinitis,  511. 

submucous  inflammation  of  larynx 
(<L>dema),  281. 
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Acute  tonsillitis  (Fig.  31,  Plate  IV. ;  and 

Fig.  36,  Plate  V. ),  224. 
Adductors  of  larynx,  bilateral  paralysis  of 

(Fig.  93,  Plate  X.),  47a 
Adductors  of  larynx,  unilateral  paralysis  of 

(Fig.  94.  Plate  X. ),  472. 
Adductors  of  larynx,  spasm  of,  480. 
Adenoid  growths  of  naso-pharynx,  509,  518, 

550. 
Affections,  spasmodic,  of  larynx,  479. 
Albuminuria  in  diphtheria,  324. 

„  in  tonsillitis,  229. 

Ammonium  chloride,  inhalation  of,  106. 
Amygdalitis,  224. 
Anaesthesia  of  larynx,  462. 

,,  of  pharynx,  207. 

Anatomy  of  Eustachian  tutx:,  33,  548. 
lar>'nx,  6 
nose,  31. 
cvsophagus,  30. 
palate,  23. 
pharynx,  26. 
tonsiiis,  25,  222. 
uvula,  25. 
Angeioma  of  larynx,  419. 
Angina  simplex,  zr/  catarrhalis,  258. 

,,      tonsillaris,  224. 
Anterior  nasal  douche,  12a 

rhinoscopic  image,  77. 
rhinoscopy,  74. 
sesamoid  cartilages,  13. 
Antrum,  suppuration  of,  508,  528. 
Aphagia  as  a  symptom,  92. 
Applications,  internal,  to  throat,  124,  565. 
„  external,  to  throat,  115,  565. 

Arteries  of  larynx,  19. 
Articulation  in  throat  diseases,  87,  89. 
Artificial  feeding  in  throat  diseases,  143. 
Ary -epiglottic  folds,  18. 

„  muscles,  paralysis  of  467. 

Arytenoid  cartilages,  10. 
Arytenoideus,  muscle,  17. 

„  „     paralysis  of,  470,  479- 

„  proprius,  paralysis  of  (Fig. 

99,  Plate  X.y,  479. 
Asynergy  of  vocal  cords,  48a 
Atmospnere  in  relation  to  throat  diseases,  1 6a 
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lawdi),  14, 64. 
Etelhi,  Ihciapealkal  ma  of,  147. 

i^cniEa  giowihi  un  toiuib,  241. 
„       Qcofiiauni  ufUiTRt,  411. 

Kenign    neoplamii    of  laiym,  thyrolaiiif 

Bmtgn  nniplunu  of  latjni,  trecheotomj- 

in,42j. 
Benign  neoplamu  of  Uijni,  IreUncnt  of. 


rnign  ncopUims  i 
■,  4"9- 


of.  516. 


IS  of. 


HuDU,  na&al,  n 

„      lutbinaud.  84. 
Brush,  cottonwool,  115. 

.,       l:iryngeal.  iz6. 
Rucol  lining.  eKamtoalion  of,  56. 
Uuna,  LuKhka's,  calarrh  of,  509. 


Calcareous  eoncrelion  of  loiuUf,  ^41. 
Caidnoma  of  laryn«.  43i' 

„         of  laiynx,  431. 
„         of  phaiyns,  231. 
Cartilage  of  laiynx,  anterior  seumoid,  ij. 
„        arjrtenoid,  10. 

„        epigloilis,  ij,  61. 
.,        inlcr-arytenoid.  13. 
.,        of  laiynx,  6. 
„        poElerior  sesamoid,  iz. 
„        thyroid,  7. 
Canitnges  of'laiynx,  fibroid  deeeneration  of. 


Cartilages  of  larynx,  inflammation  of,  291. 
„  „    sirumouidiseuesof,  293. 

.,        of  San  lor;  ni,  tl,  64. 
„        of  Wriibti^,  II,  64. 


CAanfc,  dnoMC  lujMEaL  Z7a 
«        acHcnnal.  511. 

H        </ faeaulana^  529. 
.        auaaerfseciA^ATvr),  515. 
_         soptnaln^  of  Biddle  ear.  5561. 
H        Ainnic  bcb  wippir»liTt,  of  ear. 


453. 

.    _  is  277- 
Caatetj,  £»hiua,  ijj. 
B        pcouxtor.  I40. 

CwiMei^  JI.LI.IIUIJ,  of  BOB 

528. 
Ouckeo-poi,  iuTnciiu  ia  [Fc.  $1,  Fhts 

dud^cD-poi,  pIttiTteitK  in  (Fie.  16^  ClUe 

11.),  175- 
CaiUrat,  IstTnEoscoH  la,  5^ 
Cbondro-saTCOKa  erf  latjBX,  197. 
Cliordilis  tuesrarrhapca,  >54. 

„         ioTcrior  bjrpertropUca.  279. 
Cbarca  ol  Urynx,  4]sx 
Oiroaic  atrophic  rhinitis,  50c^  joj,  5^ 

„       catarrh  of  Uryiu,  17a 

..       hypenrophic  rbinicis,  501.  517. 

„       taOamuatioo  of  laryni.  X70. 

„  „  phaijiu,  176. 

„  ton£il^  2J4. 

.,  .,  nrala,  II3. 

,.       laiyi^lia,  170. 

„       phatyngiiis,  176. 

„  _         laleralU  bypcrt  lophici. 


noo-nippuralive  catarrh  of  eat,  5jz. 
rdaiod  Lhioat,  215. 
submucous  iuHaniouilioi 


of larvni, 

289. 
Classiliation  of  neuroses  of  laiyn.i  (Goti- 

^tein^  467. 
Classilication  of  neuroses  of  larynx  (Lcfferti), 

466. 
CiasuIiCBtion  of  neuioses  of  larynx  (Moicll- 

Mackeniic).  466. 
Cli'uification  of  neuroses  of  laryui  (Solis 

Cohen).  467. 
Clouilication  of  neuroses  of  laryns   (Von 

Ziemssen),  466. 
Clergyman's  snie  throat,  176. 
Climate  in  leUtioo  to  tbroot  diseases,  160. 
Clothing  in  relation  to  throat  diseases,  16]. 
Coarse  nasal  spray,  121. 
Cold,  catching.  152. 

„     inhalations,  io6. 
Colour,  as  a  symplom,  94. 
CoUuoaria,  119,  s^?- 
Commemorative  fymploms  of  throat  dis 

eases,  S6.  95. 
Compressed  air,  inhalations  of,  109. 
Congenital  syphilis  of  larynx,  366. 

.,  .,  pharynx,  194. 

Constrictors  of  larynx.  paratyiJx  of,  47S. 

„  phatyni.  29. 

Consumption  of  throat,  198,  369. 
Convertation-lcst  of  heating,  SJt. 
Colds,  vocal,  14,  64. 
Coiyia,  acute,  31 1. 
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CoxyiAt  specific,  514. 

Cotton- wool  brush,  125. 

Cough,  as  a  symptom,  90. 
n      laryngeal,  91. 
„      nervous  laryngeal,  482. 

Crico-arytenoid  articulation,  anchylosis  of, 
296. 

Crico-arytenoidei  laterales,  bilateral   par- 
alysis of,  47a 

Crico-arytenoidei    postici,    bilateral    par- 
alysis of,  472. 

Crico-arytenoideus  lateralis  muscle,  17. 
,,  posticus  muscle,  16. 

„  thyroid  muscle,  18. 

Cricoid  cartilage,  8. 

Croup,  301. 
,,       false,  480. 
„       fibrinous,  303. 
,,       mucous,  303. 
„       spurious,  303. 
,,       tracheotomy  in,  312. 
,,       traumatic,  313. 

Croupous  lar}'ngitis,  301. 


D 


Deformities  of  pharynx,  211. 
Degeneration  of  lar>'ngeal  cartilages  (Figs. 

77,  78,  and  79,  Plate  VIII.),  292. 
Deglutition,  as  a  symptom,  87,  91. 
Deglutitory  therapeutics,  142. 
Deviation  of  septum  nasi,  523. 
Diagnostic  table  of  aural  diseases,  536. 
Diathesis  in  tonsillitis,  225. 
Dietetic  therapeutics  of  throat  diseases,  142. 
DifTerentialdiagnosis  of  cancer  of  tonsil,  248. 

croup,  308. 

diphtheria,  332. 

laryngeal    syphilis, 

385. 

Differential  diagnosis  of  laryngeal  tubercu- 
losis, 384. 
Differential  diagnosis  of  laryngitis,  267. 
,,  „  pharyngeal  syphilis, 

204. 
Differential  diagnosis  of  pharyngeal  tuber* 

culosis,  203. 
Differential  diagnosis  of  tonsillitis,  23a 
Digital  examination  of  nares,  82. 
Dilatation  of  the  pharynx,  211. 
Diphtheria,  complications  of,  331. 
contagium  of,  315. 
dietary  of,  345. 
differential  diagnosis,  332. 
dissemination  of,  319. 
etiology  of,  313. 
germ  theory  of,  313. 
histology  of,  324. 
hygiene  of,  349. 
inoculability  of,  319. 
intubation  in,  348. 
mode  of  origin  of,  319. 
pathology  of,  323. 
prophylaxis  of,  349. 
ptomaine  theory  of,  316. 
sequelae  of,  331. 
„         sporadic,  32a 
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Diphtheria,  symptoms  of,  327. 
tracheotomy  in,  ^6. 
treatment  of,  330. 

by  caustics,  342. 
by  diaphoretics,  337 
by  emetics,  337. 
by  expectorants,  338 
by  germicides,  338. 
by  solvents,  34a 
b^  specifics,  336. 
by  steam,  344. 
by  \'amishes,  344. 
external,  345. 
general,  336. 
internal,  336. 
II  II  local,  34a 

Diphtheritic  paralysis,  332,  467,  551. 
Directions  for  inhaling,  103. 
Discharge  from  the  ears,  532,  556. 
Disease,   naso-pharyngeal,    in    connection 

with  aural  inaladies,  530,  545. 
Disease,  Tomwaldt's,  509,  551. 
Diseases,  nasal,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of, 

511. 
Diseases,  nasal,  classification  of,  511. 

,,  general  etiology  and  path- 

ology of,  493. 
Diseases  of  ethmoidal  sinuses,  529. 
of  frontal  sinus,  529. 
of  larynx,  classification  of,  256. 
of  olfactory  rc^on,  494. 
of  pharynx,  103. 

of  respiratory  regfion  of  nose,  496. 
of  sphenoidal  sinus,  529. 
of  throat,  etiology  of,  149. 
of  tonsils,  222. 
of  uvula,  214. 
Douches,  anterior,  12a 
nasal,  119. 
posterior,  121. 
Dry  inhalations,  105. 
Dust  in  relation  to  throat  diseases,  161. 
Dysphagia,  as  a  symptom,  91. 

E 

Ear,  diseases  of,  530,  545. 
„     examination  of,  530. 
„     noises  in,  533. 
„     pain  in,  in  cancer  of  larynx,  445. 
II  II  II         tonsil,  247. 

„  „  tonsillitis,  228. 

„     diseases    of,    associated    with    naso- 
pharyngeal affections,  530,  545. 
Ear,  diseases  of,  functional  and  subjective 

symptoms  of,  531. 
Ear  disease,  eye  aSfeciions  in  relation  to,  541. 
„    disease,  new  growths  in,  541. 
„    chronic  non-suppurative  catarrh  of,  552. 
„    suppurative  catarrh  of,  556. 
Ears,  discharge  from,  532,  556. 

„    pain  in,  533. 
Eczema  auris,  556. 
Eggs,  raw,  as  nourishment  in  obstructed 

deglutition,  143. 
Electric  laryngoscope,  38. 
Electrodes,  laryngeal,  133. 
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Elongated  uvula  (Figs.  13  and   14,  Plate 
II. ;  and  Figs.  29  and  32,  Plate  IV.),  215. 
Encephaloid  cancer  of  larynx,  431. 
„  „       of  tonsils,  243. 

Endo-laryngeal  caQterizatioo,  453. 
Enlarged  tonsils  (Figs.   32  and  33,  Plate 

IV.).  234. 
Enlarged  tonsils,  removal  of,  238. 
EnlargementoftonsiIs,causingdeafness,55i. 
„  of  palate,  „  551. 

Epiglottis,  anatomy  of,  13,  62. 
colour  of,  63. 
ligaments  of,  63. 
movements  of,  63. 
variations  in  form  of  (Plate  I.),  63. 
Epileptiform  neuroses  of  larynx,  483. 

»  «       of  nose,  505. 

Epilepsy,  larjmgeal.  483. 
Epithelioma  of  larynx,  431. 
„  of  tonsils,  245. 

Erectile  tissue  of  nose,  497. 
Erysipelatous  laryngitis,  2&T. 

„  phar>ngitis,  170. 

Ethmoidal  sinuses,  disease  of,  529. 
Etiology  of  throat  diseases,  149. 
Eustachian  catheter,  employment  of,  554. 
cushion,  85. 

tube,  anatomy  of,  33,  548. 
examination  of,  540. 
obstruction  of,  548. 
,,  ,,     Politzer  inflation  of,  540, 

552. 
Eustachian  tube,  Valsalvar  inflation  of,  540, 

552. 
Examination,  laryngoscopic,  46. 

of  membrana  tympani,  537. 

of  tympanic  cavity,  540. 

of  mastoid  process,  540. 

ophthalmoscopic,  96. 

sphygmographic,  96. 

stethoscopic,  96. 

External  applications  to  throat,  115. 

„  ,,        „  formulae  for,  565. 

„        otitis,  556. 

Extirpation  of  larynx,  complete,  454. 

„  „  partial,  456. 

Eye  aflections  in  relation  to  ear  disease,  541. 

Eye  disease,  due  to  nasal  reflex,  506. 


False  croup,  480. 
Faradism  oflarynx,  133. 
Fauces,  examination  of,  56. 

inflammation  of,  163. 

lupus  of,  207,  396. 

neuroses  of,  207. 

syphilitic  ulceration  of,  19a 

tubercular  ulceration  of,  198. 
Feeding,  artificial,  143. 
Fever,  hay,  sol,  515. 
Fibrinous  croup,  303. 

Fibroid  degeneration  of   laryngeal   carti- 
lages, 293. 
Fibro-cellular  growths   of  laryngeal  carti- 
lages, 419. 
Fibromatous  growths  of  brynx,  419. 
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Fcetor  of  breath  as  a  symptom, 
Follicular  laryngitis,  272. 

„        pharyniptis,  177. 

„        tonsillitis,  224. 
Forceps,  nasal,  14a 

„        laryngeal,  132. 
Foreign  bodies  in  larynx,  287. 

N  pharynx,  212. 

Form,  alteration  of,  as  a  symptom,  94. 
Fossa,  hyoid  (Plate  L),  62. 

„     of  Rosemiiller,  85. 
Frontal  sinus,  catarrh  of,  529. 
Fumigations,  mercurial,  114. 
Fuming  inhalations,  1 14. 
Functional  symptoms  in  throat   diseases, 

86,89. 
Functions  of  nostrib,  498. 

„        of  tonsils,  222. 

„        of  uvula,  2  s. 


G 

Galvano-caustic  instruments,  136. 
,,       cautery,  133. 
,.  „        scope  of,  137,  453. 

Gargles,  99. 

„       formulae  for,  557. 
Gargling,  methods  of,  loa 
Glandules  of  pharynx,  3a 
Glottic  division  of  larynx,  13. 
Glottis,  tv/rima  glottidis,  15. 

„      soasm  of,  480. 
CronorrhGeal  coryza,  514. 
Gouty  perichondritis  of  larynx,  299. 
Granular  laryngitis,  272. 

,,         pharyngitis  176. 
Granulomata  of  larynx,  377. 
Growths,  adenoid,  509,  518,  550. 

„         benign,  of  larynx.  Figs.  80  to  87, 
Pkte  IX.),  412 
Growths,  benign,  of  pharynx,  212 
,,       of  tonsils,  241. 
„       of  uvula,  220. 
malignant,  of  larynx  ( Figs.  87, 88, 
90,  and  9i,>late  IX.  ;   and  Figs.  120, 
121,  Plate  XIV.),  43a 
Growths,  malignant,  of  pharynx  (Fig.  112, 

Plate  XIII.),  213. 
Growths,  nulignant,  of  tonsils  (Figs.  34  and 
35,  PUle  IV. ;  and  Fig.  113, Plate  XIII ) 
242. 
Gums,  examination  of,  56. 

H 

Hxmorrhage  after  tonsillotomy,  239. 

,,   uvulotomy,  219. 
in  cancer  of  larynx,  444. 
„       of  tonsils,  249. 
Hemorrhagic  chorditis,  354. 
„  uvulitis,  214. 

Haemorrhoids,  lingual,  208. 
Hard  palate,  anatomy  of,  24. 

„         perforation  of,  191. 
Hay.fevcr,  501,  515. 

Hearing,  as  a  symptom  of  throat  disease, 93. 
power,  testing  of,  531. 
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Hearing,  test  of,  by  acoumeter,  552. 

„       the  watch  as  a  test  of,  532. 

„       tuDing-fork  as  a  test  of,  534. 
Hemi-anaesthesia  of  krynx,  462. 
Hereditary  syphilis  of  larynx,  366. 

„  of  pharynx,  194. 

Herpes  of  pharynx,  164,  i6iS. 
Histology  of  larynx,  251. 

„        of  tonsils,  222. 
Hospital  sore  throat,  170. 
Hygienic  therapeutics  of  throat  diseases, 

142. 
Hyoid  fossa,  62. 
Hjrperxmia  of  larynx,  253. 
Hyperesthesia  of  larynx,  463. 

,,  of  pharynx,  207. 

Hyperplasia  of  nasal  passages,  503,  523, 

550. 
Hypertrophic  rhinitis  501,  517,  550. 
1  lypertrophy  of  Luschka's  tonsil,  509. 

I 

Ice  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  10 1. 
„   in  diphtheria,  345. 
„   in  tonsillitis,  233. 
Idiopathic  croup,  301. 
Image,  anterior  rhinoscopic,  77. 
„       laryngoscopic,  59. 
„       posterior  rhinoscopic,  %'^. 
Inflammation,  meningeal,  556. 

of  larynx,  acute  mucous,  2^ 
,,    subacute    „      2691 
,,     chronic     „       27a 
„     acute      submucous 
((edema),  281. 
Inflammation  of  larynx,  chronic        „     2S9 
„  of  perichondrium  of  larynx, 

292. 
Inflammation  of  pharynx,  acute,  165. 

,,        chronic,  176. 
,,       subacute,  175. 
„       phlegmonous,  17a 
of  tonsils,  acute  (quinsy),  224. 

„  chronic,  234* 

of  uvula,  acute,  214. 
„      chronic,  215. 
Infra-glottic  division  of  larynx,  15,  65. 

„  oedema  of  larynx,  285. 

Inhalations,  directions  for,  103. 
dry,  105. 
formulae  for,  56a 
fuming,  114. 
mercurial,  1 1 4. 
nasal,  104. 

of  atomized  fluids,  1 10. 
of  ammonium  chloride,  106,555. 
of  cold  air,  109. 
M  of  compressed  air,  109. 

„  in   obstruction   of    Eustachian 

tube,  104,  555. 
Inhalations,  vapour,  102. 
Inhaler,  oro-nasal,  107. 
Injections  intra-tympanic,  555. 
Inspection  of  ears,  53a 
„         of  larynx,  46. 
,,         of  mouth,  fauces,  etc.,  53. 
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Inspection  of  nose,  74. 

Insufflations  127. 

„  formulae  for,  566. 

Inter-arytenoid  cartilage,  13. 

„  fold,  thickening  of,  373. 

Intrm-tympanic  injections,  555. 
Intubation  of  larynx,  348. 

K 

Kerato-cricoid  muscle,  17. 

L 

Lacunar  tonsillitis  224. 
Lancet,  laryngeal,  13a 
Laryngeal  vertigo,  483. 
phthisis  369. 

diagnosis  of,  384. 
symptoms  of,  379. 
tracneotomy  in,  393. 
treatment  of,  389. 
inflammations,  classification  of, 
256. 
Laryngeal  brush,  126. 

caustic-holder,  128. 
cough,  nervous  482. 
electrodes,  133. 
forceps,  132. 
mirror,  44. 

nerve,  paralysis  of,  in  the  domain 
of  the  superior,  467. 
Laryngeal  nerve,  paralysis  of,  in  the  domain 

of  inferior  or  recurrent,  468. 
Laryngeal  phlebectasis  274. 
reflector,  43. 

snares  130. 
sponge  probang,  132. 
syringe,  113. 
Laryngectomy,  complete,  454. 

„  partial,  456. 

Laryngismus  stridulus  303,  48a 
Laryngitis  acute,  258. 

chronic,  27a 

croupous  301. 

diflerential  diagnosis  of,  267. 

diphtheritic,  315. 

follicular,  272. 

granulosa,  272. 

in  children,  263. 

in  measles,  263. 

in  scarlatina,  2i63. 

in  typhoid  fever,  264. 

in  typhus  fever,  264. 

in  variola,  263. 

nitrate  of  silver  in,  277. 

paral3rses  in,  266. 

secoiKlary  syphilitic,  353. 

„  „    symptoms354 

„  „    treatment,  356 

sicca,  278. 
sul>acute,  269. 
subglottic,  279. 
submucous,  281. 
syphilitic,  tracheotomy  in,  362. 
tuberculous,  369. 
tertiary  syphilitic,  356. 

„  „    sympcomsof,357. 

n  n    treatment,  362. 

Laryngoscope,  electric,  38. 
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Laryngoscopic  image,  59. 
Laryngoscopy,  cautions  in,  48. 
,,  difficulties  of,  49. 

,,  in  children,  50. 

„  principle  of,  45. 

Larynx,  acute  oedema  of,  281. 

,  „  .  infra-glottic,  285. 

,  „  tracheotomy,  289. 

,      acutesubmucousinflammation,28i. 

,      anaemia  of,  252. 

,      anaesthesia  of,  462. 

,      anatomy  of,  6. 

,      arteries  of,  19. 

,      as  a  musical  instrument,  23. 

,      benign  neoplasms  of,  412. 

„        symptoms  of,  4 1 8. 
„        treatment  of,  42a 
„        tracheotomy,  423. 
,      benign  neoplasms,  varieties,  4 1 7, 4 1 9 
,       carcinoma  of,  431. 
,       cartilages  of,  6. 
,      congenital  syphilis  of,  366. 
,      chondro  sarcoma  of,  297. 
chorea  of,  480. 

chronic  submucous  inflammation, 
289. 
Larynx,  complete  extirpation  of,  454. 
diseases  of,  251. 
encephaloid  cancer  of,  431. 
epileptiform  neuroses  of,  483. 
epithelioma  of,  431. 
exudative  inflammation  of,  301. 
foreign  bodies  in,  287. 
gouty  perichondritis  of,  299. 
hsemorrhages  of,  2^4. 
hemi -anaesthesia  of,  462. 
histology  of,  251. 
hyperemia  of,  254. 
hyperaesthesia  of,  463. 
inflammations  of,  classification,  255. 
in  tone-production,  66. 
intubation  of,  348. 
lymphatic  system  of,  in  cancer,  431. 
malignant  neoplasms  of,  430. 
„  „     symptoms,  442. 

,,  ,,     tracheotomy,  453 

,,  „     treatment,  451. 

,,  ,,     varieties  of,  431. 

medullary  cancer  of,  431. 
membranous  inflammation  of,  301. 
mucous  membrane  of,  20,  25 1, 
muscles  of,  16. 
nerves  of,  19. 
neuralgia  of,  464. 
neuroses  of  sensation,  462. 
neurosis  of  motions  of,  465. 
para:sthesia  of,  464. 
paralysis  of  sphincter  of  (Fig.  98, 

Plate  X.),  478. 
Larynx,  partial  extirpation  of,  456. 
perichondritis  of,  292. 
pigments  to,  124. 

,,  formula.*  for,  565. 

sarcoma  of,  43:. 
scarification  of,  289. 
schirrus  of,  431. 
,,       spasmodic  aflcctions  of,  479. 
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Larynx,  supra-glottic  division  of,  13. 
„      syphilitic  stenosis  of,  363. 
„      syphilitic  oedema  of,  362. 
,1      venotu  congestion  of,  254. 
Leiter's  coils  to  throat,  1 16. 
Lepra  of  pharynx,  207. 
Limelight,  the,  4a 
Lower  thick  re^ster,  66. 
„      thin  register,  68. 
Lozenges,  loi. 

,,        formulae  for,  558. 
Lupoid  syphilis  of  larynx,  409. 
Lupus  of  fauces,  207,  396. 
of  larynx,  396. 
of  mouth,  396. 
of  palate,  403. 
of  pharynx,  207,  396. 
of  throat,  diagnosis  of,  407. 
„      S3rmptoms  of,  403. 
„      treatment  of,  408. 
Luschka's  bursa,  catarrh  of,  509,  551. 

„         tonsil,  hypertrophy  of,  509,  551. 
Lympho-sarcoma  of  tonsils,  243. 

M 

Maladies,    aural,    associated    with     naso- 
pharyngeal disease,  530,  542. 
Malformations  of  uvula,  22a 
Malignant  neoplasms  of  larynx,  43a 
I,  „  s>'mptoms  of,  442. 

II  „  treatment  of,  451. 

Massage  of  throat,  133. 
Mastoid  process,  examination  of,  54a 
Measles,  laryngitis  in,  263. 
Meatus  narium,  84. 

Medical  therapeutics  of  throat  diseases,  98. 
Medullary  cancer  of  la^nx,  431. 
Membrana  tympani,  colour  of;  538. 

cone  of  light  on,  539. 
curvature  of,  539. 
examination  of,  537. 
form  of,  538. 
inclination  of,  539. 
mobility,  tension  and 
adhesions  of,  54a 
Membrana  tympani,  surface  entirety  of,  539. 
Membranous  inflammation  of  larynx,  301. 

„  sore  throat,  167. 

Meningeal  inflammation,  556. 
Mercurial  fumigations,  114. 
Mineral  baths,  147. 
Mirror,  laryngeal,  44. 
Mode  of  origin  of  diphtheria,  319. 
Morgagni,  ventricles  of,  1 4. 
Motion,  neuroses  of,  of  larynx,  465. 
Motor  paralysis  of  pharynx,  211. 
Mouth,  inspection  of,  53. 
„       lupus  of,  396. 
„      tubercular  ulceration  of,  198. 
Mucous  croup,  303. 

membrane  of  naso-pharynx,  85. 
,,        nasal,  493. 
„        of  larynx,  20,  251. 
Muscle,  arytenoideus,  17. 
„        ar)--epiglotticus,  18. 
„        crico-arytenoideus  posticus,  16. 
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Muscle,  crico-arytenoideus  lateralis,  17. 
„        crico- thyroid,  18. 
„        kerato-cricoid,  17. 
Muscles  of  larynx,  16. 
„       of  palate,  25. 
„       of  pharynx,  28. 
Musical  instrument,  larynx  as,  25. 

N 

Nares,  digital  examination  of,  82. 
Narium  septum,  84. 
„       meatus,  84. 
Nasal  catarrh,  acute,  511. 
„     diseases,  classification  of,  511. 
„  „        general  etiology  and  path- 

ology of.  493. 
Nasal  douches,  119. 

„        formulae  for,  567. 
„        posterior,  1 21. 
forceps,  140. 
inhalation,  104. 
mucous  membrane,  493. 
neuroses,  304. 

,,       reflex  in  eye  disease,  506. 
passages,  hyperplasia  of,  503,  523. 

Hyp»»  .503. 520, 55a 

„     respiration,  87,  92. 
„     snares,  140. 
M     spray,  121. 
„      syringe,  123. 
„     tampons,  123. 
Naso-pharynx,  mucous  membrane  of,  85. 
„  diseases  of,  508. 

„    pharjmgeal  diseases,  general  etiology 
and  pathology  of,  493. 
Naso'pharyngeal  disease  in  connection  with 

aural  maladies,  530,  543. 
Necrosis  of  nasal  bone,  526. 
Neoplasms,  benign,  of  larynx,  412. 
symptoms  of,  418. 
treatment  of,  420. 
varieties  of,  417, 419. 
Nerves  of  larynx,  19, 
Nervous  laryngeal  cough,  482. 
Neuralgia  of  larynx,  464. 
Neuroses  of  larynx,  462. 

,,         epileptiform,  483. 
of  nose,  epileptiform,  ^05. 
of  motion  of  larynx,  465. 
of  pharynx,  207. 
of  sensation  in  lar3mx,  462. 
of  larynx,  classification  of  (Gott- 
stein),  467. 
Neuroses  of  larynx ,  classification  of  ( Leflerts), 

466. 
Neuroses  of  larynx,  classification  of  (Morell- 

Mackenzie),  466. 
Neuroses  of  larynx,  classification  of  (Solis 

Cohen),  467. 
Neuroses  of  larynx,  classification  of  (Von 

Ziemssen),  466. 
New  formations  in  pharynx,  212. 

,,    growths  of  uvula,  22a 
Nitrate  of  silver  in  laryngitis,  277. 
Non -suppurative  catarrh  of  ear,  chronic, 
552. 
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Nose,  anatomy  and  physiology  o(  31. 

„     erectile  tissue  of,  497. 

„     diseases  of,  accessory  cavities  of,  508, 

528. 
Nostrils,  physiological  functions  of,  498. 

O 

Objective  signs  of  aural  diseases,  537. 
„  „     of  throat  diseases,  94. 

Odynphagia,  92. 
GLoema  of  larynx,  acute,  281. 

,»  I*       syphilitic,  362. 

,,        of  glottis,  285. 
CEsophagus,  anatomy  of,  30. 
CEsuphageal  Ramoneur,  142. 
Olfactory  region,  physiology  of,  494. 
Oro-nasal  inhaler,  107. 
Oro-pharynx,  inspection  of,  53. 
Otitis,  external,  556. 
Otorrhoea,  556. 
Ozsena,  526. 

syphilitic,  526. 
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Pain,  as  a  sjrmptom,  94. 

„    in  the  ear,  533. 
Palate,  the  anatomy  of,  23. 
enlargement  of,  551. 
examination  of,  56. 
lupus  of,  403. 
perforation  of,  190. 
soft,  in  tone -production,  69. 
Paresthesia  of  larynx,  464. 

„       of  pharynx,  208. 
Paralyses  in  laryngitis,  266. 
Paralysis  crico-arytenoidei  postici,  472. 
,,      in  domain  of  superior  laryngeal 
nerve,  467. 
Paralysis  in  domain  of  inferior  or  recurrent 

lar)'ng?al  nerve,  468. 
Paralysis  of  abductors,  bilateral  (Fig.  95, 

Plate  X.),  472. 
Paralysis  of  adductors,    bilateral  (Fig.  93, 

Plate  X.),  470. 
Paralysis  of  crico-arytenoidei  laterales,  47a 
,,      of  arytenoideus,  47a 
„      bilateral,  of  abductors  (Fig.  95, 
Plate  X.),  472. 
Paralysis,  unilateral,  of  an  abdnctor  (Figs. 

96  and  97,  Plate  X.),  475. 
Paralysis  of  the  sphincter  of  the  larynx 

(Fig.  98,  PUteX.),478. 
Paralysis  of  thyro-arytenoidei,  478. 

, ,      of  arytenoideus  proprius  ( Fig.  99 

Plate  IX.),  479, 

Parenchymatous  tonsillitis,  224* 

Partial  extirpation  of  larynx,  456. 

Pathology  of  diphtheria,  323. 

„         of  throat  diseases,  149. 

Perforation  of  palate,  19a 

„  of  septum,  525. 

Perichondritis  otlarynx,  292. 

gouty,  299. 

traumatic,  294. 

typhoid,  298.1 

syphilitic,  296. 
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Perichondrium  of  Uuynx,  inflammation  of, 

292. 
Pharyngeal  tonsil,  hypertrophy  of,  509. 
Pharyngitis,  acute,  165. 
„  chronic,  176. 

„         chronica    lateralis    hjrpertro- 
phica,  179. 
Pharyngitis,  cedematous,  170. 
phlegmonous,  17a 
sicca,  183. 
subacute,  175. 
suppurating,  170. 
Pharyngotomy,  sub-Iingual,  460. 
Pharynx,  anatomy  of,  26. 

anaesthesia  of,  207. 
deformities  of,  211. 
diseases  of,  163. 
examination  of,  58. 
foreign  bodies  in,  212. 
glandules,  30. 
herpes  of,  164,  168. 
hyperaesthesia  of,  207. 
lepra  of,  207. 
lupus  of,  207,  396. 
malformations  of,  211. 
morbid  growths  of,  211. 
motor  paralysis  of,  211. 
muscles  of,  29. 
neuralgia  of,  209. 
neuroses  of,  207. 
new  formations  in,  212. 
paraesthesia  of,  208. 
scrofulous  ulceration  of,  197. 
spasm  of,  209. 
syphilis  of,  congenital,  194. 
primary,  185. 
secondary,  186. 
tertiary,  190. 
tuberculous  ulceration  of,  198. 
ulceration  of,  185. 
varix  of,  208. 
Phlebectasis  laryngca,  274. 
Photo-laryngoscopy,  70. 
Phthisis  of  pharynx,  198. 
Physiological  functions  of  nostrils,  498. 
Physical  signs  of  aural  diseases,  537. 
,,  „     of  throat  diseases,  94. 

Pigments,  internal,  124. 

,,         formulae  for,  565. 
Politzer  inflation,  553. 
Polypi,  nasal,  503,  520. 

„      aural,  556. 
Porte-caustique,  laryngeal,  128. 
Position  of  larynx,  as  a  symptom,  95. 
Post-nasal  vegetations,  509,  518,  55a 

„     pharyngeal  abscess,  173. 
Posterior  rhinoscopy,  78. 

,,        rhinoscopic  image,  83. 
,,        sesamoid  cartilages,  12. 
Principle  of  laryngoscopy,  45. 
Proclivity  of  abductors  of  larynx   to  par- 
alysis, 475. 
Protector  for  cautery,  14 1. 
Ptomaine  theory  of  diphtheria,  316. 
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Ramoneur,  oesophageal,  142. 
Reflector,  laryngeal,  43. 
Registers  of  voice,  66. 
Removal  of  enlarged  tonsils,  238. 
RespiraUoQ  as  a  symptom,  87,  90. 

„        nasal,  as  a  symptom,  87,  92. 
Respirator  veil,  146. 
Respirators,  146. 

Respiratory  region  of  nose,  diseases  oC  496. 
Retro-pharyngeal  abscess,  173. 
Rheumatism  and  tonsillitis,  226. 
Rhinitis,  acute,  jii. 

atrophica,  500,  502,  526. 

hjrpertrophica,  501,  517. 

subacute,  514. 
Rhinorrhoea,  514. 
Rhinoscopic  image,  77. 

>i  ,,      posterior,  78,  83. 

Rhinoscopy,  74. 
Rima  glottidis,  15. 
Rose  cold  (see  Hay  Fever)^  515. 
Rosemiiller,  fossa  of,  85. 


S 


Santorini,  cartilages  of,  1 1,  64. 
Sarcoma  of  larjmx,  431. 
Scarification  of  larynx,  289. 
Scarlatinal  laryngitis,  263. 
Scirrhus  of  larynx,  431. 
Secretion  as  a  symptom,  88,  95. 
Semeiology  of  throat  diseases,  86. 
Sensation  of  larynx,  neuroses  of,  462. 
Septum  nasi,  84. 

„        „    deviation  of,  ^23. 
,,        „    perforation  of;  525. 
Sequelae  of  diphtheria,  331. 
Sesamoid  cartilages,  posterior,  12. 
II  »        anterior,  13. 

Sinus,  ethmoidal,  diseases  of,  529. 

„      frontal,  catarrh  of,  529. 
Smell,  sense  of,  as  a  symptom,  87,  93. 
Snares,  laryngeal,  13a 

„     nasal,  140. 
Soft  palate,  anatomy  of,  24. 
,,  examination  of,  55. 

,,  in  tone-production,  69. 

Sore  throat,  aphthous,  164. 

clergyman's,  176. 
gouty,  164. 
herpetic,  164,  168. 
hospital,  170 
membranous,  167. 
cedematous,  17a 
scorbutic,  164. 
scrofulous,  193. 
suppurating,  17a 
syphilitic,  congenital,  194. 
primar>',  185. 
secondary,  186. 
tertiary,  19a 
tubercular,  198. 
ulcerated.  185. 
voice-users',  176. 
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Spasm,  complete  glottic,  483. 

of  the  adductors  of  vocal  cords,  48a 
of  the  tensors  of  vocal  cords,  479. 
of  the  glottis  4Sa 
of  phar\*nx,  209. 
Spasmodic  affections  of  lar}-n\,  479. 
Specific  coryza,  514. 
Sphenoidal  sinus,  disexscs  of,  529. 
Sphincter  of  the  larynx,  paralysis  of,  478. 
Spirometer,  \*alue  of,  96. 
Sponge -holders,  125. 
,,       probang,  132. 
Sporadic  diphtheria,  32a 
Spray,  nasal,  121. 
Spurious  croup,  303. 
Stenosis  of  lar}'nx,  291,  293,  363. 
Stethoscopic  examination,  96. 
Strumous  perichondritis  of  larynx,  293. 
Subacute  laryngitis,  269. 
„         pharyngitis,  175. 
„         rhinitis,  514. 
Subjective  signs  of  aural  diseases,  531. 
,,  ,,     of  throat  diseases,  84. 

Sublingual  pharyngotomy,  46a 
Submucous  inflammation  of  larynx,  acute, 

281. 
Submucous  inflammation  of  larynx,  chronic, 

2S9. 
Summer  catarrh  (see  Hay  Ffztr),  515. 
Suppuration  of  antrum,  50S,  528. 
Suppurative  catarrh  of  the  middle  ear,  556. 
Supra-glottic  division  of  larynx,  13. 
Surdcal  therapeutics,  98. 
Syphilis,  hereditar}*,  194,  366. 

of  larynx,  tracheotomy  in,  362. 

,,  congenital,  366. 

luix>id,  409. 

of  pharynx,  congenital,  194. 
primary,  185. 
secondar)',  186. 
tertiary,  190. 
Syphilitic  o/xna,  526. 

,,        and    tuberculous   ulceration    of 
pharynx,  204. 
Syphilitic  laryngitis,  353. 

,,  secondar>-,  353. 

,,  teriiar>\  356. 

perichondritis  of  larynx,  296. 
Syringe,  laryngeal.  113. 


T 


Table,  diagnostic,  of  aural  diseases,  536. 
Tampons,  nasal,  123. 
Taste,  sense  of,  as  a  symptom,  87,  93. 
Teeth,  examination  of,  55. 
Temperature  in  diagnosis,  96. 
Tensors  of  the  vocal  conls,  spasm  of,  479. 
Testing  of  hearing- power,  531. 
Therapeutics,  deglutitory,  142. 

dietetic,  142. 

of  throat  diseases,  98. 

respiratory,  144. 

vocal,  147. 
Throat,  anatomy  of,  6. 

,,       applications,  external,  115. 
,,  ,,  internal,  124. 
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Throat,  chior.ic  rebxed,  215. 
consumption,  19S,  369. 
diseases,  atmosphere  in,  160. 

M       climate  in  relation  to*  160. 
„       clothing  in  relation  to,  162. 
„       dust  in  relation  to,  161. 
general  etiology  of,  149. 
pathology  of,  149. 
,.       semeiologj  of,  86. 
examination  of,  35  ^/  /^. 
■n^iissage  of,  133. 
Thyroid  cartilage,  7. 
Thyro-arytenoid  muscles,  iS. 

„  ^        paralysis  of,  478. 

Thyrotomy,  for  benign  neoplasms,  42& 

„  for  malignant  neoplasms,  46a 

Tinnitus  aurium,  533. 
Tissue,  erectile,  of  nose,  497. 
Tone-production,  soft  palate  in,  69^ 
Tongue-depressor,  54. 

„       examination  of,  56. 
Tonsil,  Luschka*s  h3rpertrophy  of,  509,  551. 

„      pharyngeal  hyjiertrophy  of,  509. 
Tonsillar  abscess,  224. 
Tonsillitis,  acute,  224. 

and  rheumatism,  226. 
albuminuria  in,  229. 
diflerential  diagnosis  of,  23a 
follicular,  224. 
lacunar,  224. 
parenchymatous,  224. 
septic,  224. 
Tonsils,  anatomy  of,  25,  222. 
atrophy  of,  241. 
Ijcnign  growths  on,  241. 
cancer  of,  242. 

calcareous  concretions  in,  241. 
chronic  inflammation  of,  234. 
epithelioma  of,  245. 
enlarged,  234. 
examination  of,  57* 
histolc^'  of,  222. 
lympho-sarcoma  of,  243. 
remo\-al  of,  238. 
scirrhus  of,  243. 
Tornwaldt's  disease,  509,  551. 
Trachea,  21. 

Tracheotomy  in  l)enign  neoplasms,  420. 
in  croup,  314. 
in  diphtheria,  347. 
in  infra-glottic  1  edema,  289. 
in  laryngeal  phthisis  393. 
in  malignant  neoplasms  453. 
in  syphilitic  lar}'ngitis,  362. 
Traumatic  croup,  313. 

„         perichondritis  of  larynx,  294. 
,,         uvulitis  214. 
Tubercular  ulceration  of  fauces  iq8. 

mouth,  198. 
pharynx,  198. 

Tuberculous  larjrngitis  369. 
Tuning-fork  as  test  of  hearing,  534. 
Turbinated  l>ones,  84. 
Turkish  baths  in  throat  di<M;ases  105. 
Tympanic  cavitv,  examination  of,  54a 
Typhoid  fever,  laryngitis  in,  264. 
Typhus,  laryngitis  in,  264. 
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Ulceration  of  phaiynx,  185. 

congenital  syphilitic,  194. 
hereditary  syphilitic,  1 94. 
primary  syphilitic,  185. 
scrofulous,  197. 
secondary  syphilitic,  186. 
tertiary  syphilitic,  19a 
tubercular,  198. 
Unilateral  paralysis  of  adductors  (Fig.  94, 

Plate  X.),  472. 
Upper,  thick,  Testers,  67. 
Ursemic  symptoms  in  diphtheria,  331. 
Uvola,  abscission  of,  218. 

acute  inflammation  of,  214. 
anatomy  of,  25. 
chronic  inflammation  of,  215. 
diseases  of,  214. 
elongated,  215. 
functions  of,  25. 
malformation  of,  220. 
new  growths  of,  220. 
oedema  of,  214. 

subacute  inflammation  of,  215. 
Uvula,  haemorrhage  after  removal  of,  219. 
Uvulitis,  214. 
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Valsalvan  inflation  of  Eustachian  tube,  540, 

552. 
Vapour  inhalations,  103. 
Vapours  in  the  treatment  of  aural  disease,  555. 
Varieties  of  benign  neoplasms  of  larynx,  417, 

419. 
Varieties  of  malignant  neoplasms  of  larynx, 

431. 
Vanolous  laryngitis,  263. 
Varix  of  pharynx,  208. 
Venous  congestion  of  larynx,  254. 
Ventricular  bands  (false  vocal  cords),  14, 64. 
Ventricles  of  Morgagni,  14,  64. 
Vertigo,  aural,  534. 

„       laryngeal,  483. 
Vocal  asynergy,  48a 

,,      cords,  spasm  of  tensors  of,  479. 

>i         i«       '4*  "4* 
Voice  as  a  symptom,  86,  89. 

Voice- users*  sore  throat,  176. 

W 

Watch,  the,  as  a  test  of  hearing,  532. 
Weight  as  a  symptom,  96. 
Wet  compress,  directions  for,  1 1 5. 
Wrisberg,  cartilages  of,  12,  64. 


THE  END. 
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ANATOMY. 

I 

ALIjKN*^  Syst*>ni  of  Huiimii  Anntoiiiy,  Iiu'Iudinf  itn  Medi- 
cal and  Suivicul  Ilflatiuns.  Ff>r  the  iwv of  prurtitTonerH and 
•ttudentM  or  nitilicfnf>.  With  un  intrtMluctory  iMKtlon  on 
HiHtoloiry.  by  Y\.  o.  SiiAKi'>r»LvKK.  M.  1>.  In  nix  MHrtioiifl, 
oontalnhiK  '^l-'t  <loiible<'olunined  quarto  iMigHH,  with  8M) 
HKurv*!  on  lU)  lltlioKrupliic  platen,  and  'J>ll  woo«l('UtH  in  the 
tvxt.  I*rk><'  iK*r  H«H*iion,  in  liandMUue  portfolio,  9n.aO.  AImo 
bound,  in  rloth,  f2:iiMi:  Imlf  KiLnnia,  ramed  bandnand  open 

UR  A  Y*4  Anatomy,  IH'fltTipiive  and  .^^nnclcal.  N<*w  Amer- 
ican f^>m  eleventli  lA>nflon  Klltion.  To  whirh  Ih  atlilcd  the 
thinl  tnlitlon  of  HoldknS  Lani>makkm.  Mkdk'al  anh 
Si'Kfiit'Ai.  In  one  iunierlal  iM-tavo  volume  of  IKU  iwk«4, 
wlthtLVienKravlnKK  Cloth. ^i»;  l«-Hther,|T.UU:  half  Kumia, 
raineil  IwndH.  fflJA  With  veln<4.  arterieH  and  ner\-eH  in  col* 
om:    C'lotii.  f7.-r>;   Irather,  ^2.3:   lialf  llUHNia.  |M.7'V.    iJiui 

TRETKS*  SurKioal  Appli*>d  Anatomy.  In  one  12mo.  %'o]- 
ume  of  '*¥^  ly&KVH.  with  rtl  lliuNtrationi«.  Clotli,  fKii.  See 
StuiUii/A'  Sfi'Un  of  Mdnunfx,  |iaKe  I. 

C'LAKKK  d:  I.O<*KW<M)l)*S  Diwiton' Maniml.  In 
f>n«*  I'iiiio.  volunu*  of  :BM(  pnKt>«.  with  4'.)  illnNtratiuiUH.  Cloth, 
f  I..'>n.    ^H^  stuth  nt»'  StrUs  tit  MniuinU.  paffe  1. 

Cl'RNOWS  Me<il<iil  Appli«l  Anatomy.  In  one  limo. 
volunif.    yJ^tjMirini/.i   ^"V  Sfud*  ntx'  .Srn>*  <y  JIanutiU,  \y.  I. 

WILJMIVS  System  of  Hunmn  Anatomy,(teneral  and  Sih>- 
clal.  Pldlteil  by  W.  II.  (ioBK^iiT.  M.  I).  In  one  lance  and 
hand>M.*nit'  <K>tavo  volume  of  t>l('i  |)affi'!<,wlth  '.V7  lllUMtrationK 
<  loth.H'"';  leather,  f'oai. 

Kl.tIjIS*  l>«-ni<.nstnitloii.<«  in  Anatomy:  Reineatiuldotothe 
KntiwU-«lKe  of  the  Huiiian  IIimIv  tty  I^lwHfCtlon.  Fnmi  the 
ekichth  and  re\  Ised  KiikUsIi  itlltton.  In  one  verj'  haudiiome 
octavo  V4ilume  of  71b  iw»;ett,  with  -J^U  i  11  Uj«t rations.  Cloth, 
H'<^'>:  leather.  ^V.^!. 

ROBKKTS*  i'omneuil  of  Anatomy.  In  one  Itlmt).  volume 
of  \W  pa^'eM.    I'loih,  7.'»  renin. 

CIjKIjAMD'S  DIrei-tory  for  the  IMwuH^tion  of  the  Human 
liiMly.    In  one  Minall  lllmu.  volume  of  iKl  i^aKt'H.   (.'loth,|l.'.y>. 

11I>IjI>KN'H  l^andniarks.  Metlical  and  Surtrioal.  A  new 
Amerii-an  f^oni  the  third  I..4iiidon  iflition.  with  ailditlon.f 
by  W.  W.  Kkkn.  M.  I».  in  one  hundMtnte  royal  ll'iuo.  vol- 
ume of  111  puijtrs.    I'loth.  $l.«i>. 

HORXKK*S  ^i^^-'ial  Anatomy  un«l  HlHiolotry.   Cloth.  *t'o«». 

HAKTSIIOKNF/S  llanillMM.k  of  Anntomy  and  IMiysl- 
•»loi;\ .  ^^■<'llIl«|  ••<liiiiiii.  ri-vi-Ml.  In  out*  rovul  I'Jnio.  volume 
«»f  ilfn  pnm-^.  Willi  'JL'!"  >\iHii|i-iit««.    riotli.fl.Vv 

BKIiI«AMY*S  >tii<b*iit'^  (•nidf  to  suruirul  Anatomy.  In 
one  riival  I'.:iin».  v«.l.  of  ;»■»  |iai;i-s.  with  '*t  cuIm.    clotli.  fl'.yi. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

<'IIAPMAX'S  li  \t  tMjok  of  Unman  Phy.|oh»»:y.  Very 
hand<Minie  iM-taxo  volume  of  alMnil  Ii««i  |)ui:fr«,  j>rofuM.'ly 
il!n«trali-«l.      /<•  <i /»  f  i/'iv«. 

l>.\|jTO>i*S  'rrratiM'iiii  Ilunutii  PliyMolok'v.  iH'fti^neil  for 
thf*  UM-  lit  ••(uili-iit'N  and  prai  tiltou«-f<  of  nwilii'UH'.  s*-vfnth 
•lUtiini,  ibiiroiubly  r»-\  i-«-«l.  lii  nijf  lK>aiitiAil  «K-tavo  wA- 
inuf  of  rjj  pau*^.  witli  '.^C  llbixtiationN  on  wo«n1.  (luth, 
v>.««»:  l»'!iHi»r.  •*»."•;  balf  l{»is«.iu.  t*'-.'!". 

F<>STKK*STt-vt  >HM.ki>r>'b>sti.louv.  New  third  American 
frtiui  Oil-  tout  III  i:ni:li>-b  •■iliiion.  In  om-  rjnio.  volume  of 
••o"  jm-i-".  Willi  -Tl  llbi-lratli.ii'^.     riolh.  t^iTi;  leather,  fl.7'«. 

P<l\Vr.K*S    Knii.an  r).> •-■.•■loux.     In  one  I'Jmo.  volume  of 

?<■  |Mi.t-    wiM.    17   i;i  :>::.«!. ••if«.     <  lotb.^I.'^i.     ."M-e  .•»'!.  if»»/*" 

IIKI<I/S  (  ciiiiiitratixi    r)i>  x.nli^y  anil  .\natoniy.     In  one 

'..'iii->.  \>.iii.i-  ••;    rfU   ]>;u<''.  witii   JLSi  lllu»tra(iori>%.    (loth. 
?.'■■•.    *»t  f  N'-.f/-.'-   .s#  I  If «  .     J/iiM.iii.*.  lime  I. 

K4Hli:KT**0>W  l"i.x-i..:..«-ii-al  I'hyHh-H.  In  .mr  rjnio.vol- 
t:nii-  •■!  ><7  |ML''-«,  \\:\\i  Jl.'  illiiolrMllonv  i  loth.  fZ**K  >w 
v,  ,/,  .i'.    vi  ,  I,  ,  I  ;  .1/.immm'.>,  i»«fc;i'  1. 

l>K.%l'l-:i<*S  M.ilii-al  riiv-ies.  In  one  itctavo  v<»lume  of 
'M  pn;:i->.  with  .C.f,  ili:l»trathin'«.     Cloth,  f !.•■>. 

<'AUPK>*TKK*««  rriueiple>of  Human  I'hyntoloKy.  Kk-hih 

tditJ»>ii.     I  H  la\o. 

I>AIjT<)N*S  I'lK-uIailon  i>f  the  IUinmI.  In  one  I'^ma  vol- 
ume of  r*-!  iiakTi*^.    Ctoih.  fill*. 

I.KII.M.\NN*!4  Manual  of  (hemlcal  PbyidolofO-.  i'loth,V12iV. 


CHEMISTRY. 

ill<l)\'.\irs  ChemiMrv.  Inuncanlc  ami  Ornnic  New 
.VniiTieun  from  the  tlnh  liumlon  edition,  in  one  very 
haiiii<M.ini>  iM'iavo  Mduiiteof  r.T  {tagai.wlth  SK  lUuntmiUini. 

(  lolli.  ^t.:.i:  bather.  H''^ 

F«I\%M^:h*  Manual  of  <  heniifitry :  Theorrtlnl  and  Prac- 
iii-al.  KiiiUiilyinti  \Vatl«'  Inontanir  ('brnilntry.  A  new 
Amt-rii-an  eiliiion.  In  uue  lanie  royal  Timu.  volume  of 
l)«il  iiHKt*!*.  with  a  ciilnrt<d  blate,  aniil  Xtb  lIltiatratluDi  on 
^%  •  M nI.    <  bit  h.  fLT.'i :  leat ber,  fCC^S. 


CHEMISTRY— continued. 

ATTFIELD'H  ChemlKtry.  (General.  Medical  and  Pharma- 
ceutical: incliidinic  the  Chemi.*4irv  of  the  I',  s.  Pharmaco- 
ixeia.  A  Manual  of  the  < General  rrincinleti  of  the  S<>ience, 
and  their  Application  to  Me<lirine  and  Vharnuicy.  Tenth 
edition.  NiM'<*Ially  revlMHl  by  itie  Author  fVir  A merica.  In 
one  very  handwrnie  I'Jmo.  V(»lume  of  Tin  itaKCH,  with  K7 
illuRtratiouik    CU>th,  fl.'io:  leather,  9a.uu. 

HOFFMANN  dc  POWER'S  Chemical  AnalyHiM.ai  Ap- 

itlieti  to  the  KxamI nation  of  Me^liclnal  (.*hendcalH and  their 
*reiiaratlonN.  Ttdnl  e<litIon,  thoroughly  rewritten.  In 
one  octavo  volume  of  (Ul  i*ageH,  with  179  lllust rations. 
Cloth,  H'<S^ 

RE.>lj4RN'.S  Tbeon>tical  C1iemlstr>-.  With  nperial  reference 
to  the  ( 'tiiistltution  of  Chemlt*al  Compoundw.  New  i  :ki)  edi- 
tion, thorouKhlv  revlited  and  rewritten.  In  one  12nia  vol- 
ume of  alx>ul  WO  imgm.    k  In  o  ft  ir  dayn. ) 

8IMO?rS  Manual  of  Cliemisttr^-.  In  one  I'2mo.  volume  of 
410|iaKef(.with  I7illUNtrationNand7plati'Hof  actual  deiHMiltii. 
Cloth.  f3.(N»:  alwi  without  pUites.  fl.Ai. 

CIIARLKH*  Phyi*lol«M{lcal  and  Ihithological  Cheml8tr>*. 
In  ouf  M'o.  volume  of  Vi\  pa^e:*.  with  %  lllusitrationHand 
1  colore<l  plate.    Chith.  fi-'m. 

FRANKLAND  Sc  JAPP'S  InorRanic  (liemistry.  In 
one  Mo.  volume  of  inr  fuu;*^.  >^'ith  .'>!  llluHtratbMiM  and  a 
coloretl  plate.    (  loth,  ^i.''t:  letither.  H74. 

CLOWKS'  Elementary  Tn^attse  i>n  I»racti<*al  Chemi-ttry 
and  qualitative  Inoncanie  AnalyNi't.  SiHt-iallv  adapti-«l  for 
Um*  in  the  lAtMiratorii*!*  of  S4.>h(HiN  and  Ci»llei;e>  and  by 
lieffinnerH.  New  American  fVom  the  fourth  and  reviiteu 
KiikHhIi  e<lliion.  In  one  ver>'  luualMome  royal  12mo.  vol- 
ume of  :fi«7  !«<:«•»•.  \i  llh  .V)  illust.    <  loth,  flHi. 

CLASHKN'H  Klementar>-  Quantitative  AnalynlK.  Trann- 
iated  with  Additions,  iiv  Kimjaic  F.  Smith,  A.M..  Ph.D. 
In  one  handMinie  rovai  lllmo.  volume  of  X!-i  iWKefi,  with 
Illustrations    (  loth,  fKn. 

RALFK^S  Clinb-al  ChendMr>'.    In  one  I2ma  volume  of  3H 

1MIK1**,  with    li>  illuHtration;*.     Cloth,  ^l.-'nt.     ttee  stwlnitn' 

GRKENK*S  Maniml  of  Me<llc»l  CliemlHtrv.  In  one  ISmo. 
viilumi*  of  :«1"  ixiK*-?*.  with  7-1  llhMrutions.    Cloth,  ^1.7* 

WOIILKR  d:  FITTIIi'Somlim-^of<>n:anlcC!ieml!rtrj-. 
Tninslateil.  with  Ailditiun*>.  from  the  eighth  (iernuin  etli- 
t Ion.  by  I  HA  UKM'*f.N.M.  1>.,  IMi.  I».    In  one  handsome  royal 

rjlJlo.  volume  of  .>i«>  pHKe>.     i  lolb.  ^Ull. 


DICTIONARIES. 

DrN<iMS4)VS  Me.lJnil  l..\:<-..ri:  A  Mttbmary  of  Medi- 
<iil  .*>M'b'nr«*:  Coiitalninir  a  (  oiu-i^f  Kxiilanailon  t»f  the  vari- 
oiisSubJ*'<'t^ii»d'riTiu-«i»f  Anii:oniy.phyvtiibif;y.l>atboltig>', 
HyKiene.  'riu-raiH-ntu-y.  Pbannaeolotfy,  Plu'irmai'y,  Sur- 
cery,  ot*».i»'iru>.  Mitlit'al  .Tiirl'«pruden«*».'.  and  iH-ntiNtn'; 
Ni»ti<i*«  of  i'Unmte  and  of  Miiuial  \Valer»:  Fomuihe  mr 
oiticlnal,  Kmpirical  and  IHeti-iii-  PreiumiiionM-.  with  the 
Ac<-ent nation  and  Ktymoliucx  ••I'ibeTermH.and  the  Fri-nch 
and  other  Synon\  ni«-<*  so  as 'to  (■•institute  a  French  a?*  well 
as  an  KuKlNh  Miilieul  l.4'.\ui>n.  lly  Uhmi.i.y  IK'Noi.ImiN, 
M.  I*.  A  nt-w  Million.  thorouKbly  ri'vlMil,  aiul  ver>'  Kreatly 
miNlitte«I  and  aUkcnit-ntiil.  Ity  Ki<  hakh  J.  Di'.N'oi.imiN, 
M.  I>.  In  ouf  \ery  larue  and  hainlsiimi-  royal  octavo  vol- 
iiiiieiif  li:iii|mK«-s.  rbitb,  *l'i«»:  ;«-ather.  nit>*il  tMtni|x.f7.'iit: 
bait'  ItU'vtia.  raisi-*!  Itand'*.  •*>.«*'. 

llOllliYN*^  ]>icfionaiy  oftbi'  l-im- uit-«l  m  Me<Ilcine and 
th«>  (  ollati  lal  ^-ifiii-i».  |{<'\  )>■->  -v  itii  niiiiii  n  us  Addition*!^ 
bv  Ik.vai  H  4\*>.  M.  I*,  in  out-  ..-il:*-  rii\al  I'jnio.  volume  or 
•jchMloiilib-Hi  :i,niiii-«l  pac«».    (  Nitb.  •!.■*•:  b  alber,  fi'i". 


MANUALS. 

STI'OKNTS*  Si  Ties  of  MaiiiiaN.  A  M'ri«>s  of  i.'i  inaniiala 
by  eminent  tiiicbcrs  or  i-xaiiiini-rs.  PiN'ki-t-MKe  iK'tavtM  of 
j«»,>4n  ftaKcH,  rirbly  Illustrated.  'I  Im*  fullowtni;  may  tie 
annoiini*ti|:  Ti«k\  >:•*'  Mantm,  m  ""i  koKhv.  in  three 
volumeM :     Ki. kin's    lli<.-i<iiiNiv.    Pkitkh's    SI'koical 

PaIIKH.im.V,  TllKVI>'  Al'I'l.lKli  An  ATOM  v.  INiWKK'n  llu- 
MAN  Pll  Vili  iI.(N4 V.lt A  l.ft  K  H n.lN- ic  \  I.  i 'lU.M  iMTKTArLARKX 

A  IjiN'KW4Mti»'M  I>iM>H-Tons'  Man  I' A  I..  Itici'cK'rt  Matxkia 

MKIHI  A      AVI»     TllKN  ^rM'ri«>«.     HoHKltT^ii^^'n     Pbyrio- 

LiH«i<-Ai.    I*iiYHi4-H.   <tfirii>'rt  si'Kfiit-Ai.  I  ti  AH  Ml  HIM,  ami 

HKLL'm  IViMPAKATIVi:   PllYsI<»|.fH4V  ANH  AXATOMY    (HOW 

reatty  •.  IIki.i.am  v'n  iiPKRATivu  svhkf.kv.  Pcpper'k  Fob- 
KXMir  Mxi'it-fXK.  aotl  ccknow'm  Mkiiical  ArPLiKD 
Anatomy  fiAorflyi.  For  se]ianite  notice*  tee  varioua 
wlOect-heada. 

HARTSHOBBIR^f!!  ConNpectiM  of  the  Medical  Ekrleocea; 
containing  Ilandhuolu  on  Anatomy,  I'hjnUoloio',  Cbcm- 
Utry,  Materia  Medica.  Practical  Medici ne.  Soncvrr  and 
ObKtelrlnt  In  one  large  royal  r^no.  volume  of  UK>  cloiiely- 
l>rlnted|iact».wlth4;7llluii.    Clotli.  H^ft:  leather,  !&.<«. 
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PRACTICE-continued. 

Sen  iiliib)  Ballon.  TSoroiighif" 
FiJ3rr,JB.,ltf:i>.  In  out  tUR  aiul  rin 
umeoriI«lriw«,wIUiSinia(l(.iili<.  i 
bound  In  leatlier,  wttli  nlanl  huida, 

ID     llAirRllBlB.nlmlllUldA.r-IU- 

n    [W  ByMmoriCcdhdna     EdlimnrH.  Babts- 
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